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isms  ii  m  aeci 


The  Story  of  Fourteen  Christmastides 
Spent  There  by  Americans. 


FEASTING  BELOW  ZERO. 


De  Haven,  Kane,  Hayes,  Hall  and 
the  Polaris  Men, 


AMID  ICE  AND  NIGHT. 


What  of  De  Long  and  Schwatka  on  the 
Jeannette  and  Eothen? 


The  Christmas  experiences  of  our  American  Arctic 
explorers  are  so  varied  and  interesting  that  one  who 
has  been  accustomed  to  think  an  Arctic  life  dull  and 
monotonous  is  surprised  at  their  recital.  The  mys¬ 
tery  that  hangs  over  the  frigid  zone  and  invests  all 
ideas  respecting  it  attracts  and  gives  a  peculiar  fas¬ 
cination  to  ail  accounts  of  life  amid  its  forbidding 
wastes.  And  as  to-day  the  happy  cheer  of  Christmas 
lightens  the  heart  and  stirs  the  imagination  with 
Kris  Kringle’s  frolics,  it  may  not  bo  amiss  to  study 
the  more  tangible  myths  of  an  almost  fanciful  world. 
A  recollection,  too,  that  two  bodies  of  our  country¬ 
men  are  to-day  living  amid  those  strange  scones,  at¬ 
tempting  to  unravel  their  weird  mysteries,  should  ac¬ 
company  the  reading  of  the  following  sketches,  which 
present  the  details  of  the  condition  and  surround¬ 
ings  of  their  predecessors  during  Christmastide : — 
DE  HAVEN  IN  1850. 

Beset  and  drifting  with  the  current-driven  ice, 
Christmas  of  1850  found  De  Haven’s  vessels,  tho  Ad¬ 
vance  and  Eescue,  in  Lancaster  Sound,  imprisoned 
for  the  winter  and  about  to  begin  the  long  and  dan¬ 
gerous  drift  through  Baffin’s  Bay.  Franklin’s  hrst 
winter  quarters  had  been  found,  Gtriunell  Land  had 
been  discovered,  but  an  adverse  fate  was  now 
bearing  tho  unwilling  explorers  from  the  field  of 
their  labor  of  love  to  an  uncertain  destiny  amid  the 
crushing  icefloes.  The  insecurity  of  their  situation, 
the  harsh  gratings  and  sullen  groanings  of  the 
restless  ice  masses,  the  gloom  of  tho  wintry 
darkness,  increased  by  a  lowering  mist  and  a 
dread  anxiety  awakened  by  scorbutic  gums, 
were,  however,  inadequate  to  repress  joy 
and  mirth  in  the  Christmas  cheer.  Exchange  of  gifts 
in  suggestive  stockings  recalled  pleasing  memories 
of  trundle  beds  and  Kris  Kringle,  A  foot  race  over 
an  expanse  of  smooth  Ice — the  purses  being  flannel 
shirts  and  “splicings  ot  the  main  brace’’ — though 
heartily  enjoyed,  offered  sad  evidence  of  the  ener¬ 
vating  effects  of  the  sun's  absence  and  a  confined 
ship’s  life,  with  its  necessarily  imperfect  diet.  A 
dinner  on  viands  that  would  scarcely  allure  the  taste 
of  any  but  Arctic  explorers  was  followed  by  toasts 
and  songs  and  jokes,  their  noble  patron,  Mr.  Henry 
Grinnell,  being  remembered  with  enthusiasm. 

A  CHRISTMAS  THEATRE. 

The  upper  deck,  with  its  felt  storm  covering  fes¬ 
tooned  with  flags,  was,  by  a  due  arrangement  of 
boxes  and  barrels,  converted  into  a  theatre,  and,  at  a 
temperature  of  four  degrees  below  zero,  “The  Blue 
Devils’’  was  performed  to  an  appreciative  audience. 


Songs,  dances  and  declamations  closed  the  entertain¬ 
ment.  The  talented  surgeon  of  the  expedition.  Dr. 
Kane,  amid  tho  wondrous  novelty  and  variety  of  tho 
drifting  ice,  the  dull  twilight  of  tho  Arctic  night, 
tho  faint  glories  of  the  mist-dimmod,  starry  vault, 
•and  the  harsh,  biting  winds,  burdened  with  crystal 
snow,  moved  with  an  observant  eye  and  noted  with 
a  master’s  hand  tho  rare  and  curious  thoughts  they 
prompted, 

KANE  IN  1853  AND  1854. 

In  its  destined  grave,  in  the  bleak,  wind-nursed 
Bennsselaer  Harbor,  the  little  brig  Advance,  with  its 
choice  company,  lay  in  its  winter’s  dress  on  tho 
bright,  clear  Christmas  of  1853.  The  temperature  of 
twenty-five  degrees  below  zero  did  not  present  joyous 
sports  on  the  harbor’s  ice,  a  perfect  calm  operating 
favorably.  Tho  labors  of  the  fall  had  been  severe, 
and  the  midwinter  found  the  crew  carefully  hus¬ 
banding  their  strength  for  the  sledging  of  tho  early 
spring.  Tho  work  at  the  observatory  and 
the  care  of  the  dogs  gave  sufficient 
occupation  to  the  impatient  explorers.  The  glacier- 
capped  mountains  to  the  south  shut  out  the  gloam¬ 
ing  of  the  midwinter  twilight.  From  the  little  islet 
crowned  by  tho  rude  observatory,  the  lofty  hills  that 
guarded  the  harbor’s  mouth  in  the  moon's  faint 
rays  loomed  dark  and  forbidding  over  tho  little  ship. 

The  following  Christmas  found  the  ship  still 
guarded  by  the  same  grim  sentinels.  Tho  condition 
or  the  crew  was  sad  indeed.  A  hard  season’s  work 
in  the  laborious  sledging  trips,  with  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  arising  from  tho  brig’s  continued  imprison¬ 
ment  and  the  necessary  decrease  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  their  rations,  had  prostrated  with  scurvy 
and  kindred  troubles  nearly  every  man.  Tho  recent 
return  (broken  down  and  exhausted)  of  the  large  party 
who  had  rebelled  at  tho  prospect  of  a  second  winter, 
and  much  against  tho  judgment  of  Dr.  Kane  had 
taken  half  the  ship’s  stores  and  mado  a  vain  effort 
to  reach  the  Greenland  settlements,  filled  the  sfiip’s 
hospital  and  made  an  almost  fatal  dr/iin  upon  the 
strength  and  resources  of  their  kind  nurses.  An 
alarming  fire  a  few  days  before  in  tho  cooking  room 
j  hud  threatened  tho  entire  destruction  of  the  brig 
1  and  the  prospect  in  their  weak  condition  of  attempt¬ 
ing  the  preservation  of  life  without  shelter,  clothing 
or  food,  with  the  temperature  forty  degrees  below 
zero,  upon  the  inhospitable  ice  was  enough  to  make 
tho  strongest  tremble. 


Notwithstanding  these  forlorn  and  depressing  cir¬ 
cumstances  mirth  and  a  trustful  joyousness  charac¬ 
terized  their  Christmas  celebration,  and  at  dinner 
“wo  passed  around  merrily  our  turkeys,  roast  and 
boiled,  roast  beef,  onions,  potatoes  and  cucumbers 
watermelons  and  God  knows  what  other  cravings  of 
the  scurvy  sickened  palate,  with  entire  exclusion  of 
tho  fact  that  each  one  of  these  was  variously  repre¬ 
sented  by  pork  and  beans.” 

HAYES  IN  I860. 

The  ship  s  bell  from  the  masthead  of  tlie  schooner 
United  States  awakened  the  echoes  of  Port  Faulke 
early  on  Christmas  morning  in  1860  and  called  the 
ship’s  company  to  a  devotional  service.  Dr  Hayes 
and  his  comrades  wore  in  good  health,  looking 
eagerly  forward  to  their  spring  work.  A  disease 
among  the  dogs  liad  threatened  an  entire  loss  of 
those  serviceable  animals,  and  to  add  to  the  number 
of  those  that  remained  Sonntag,  the  astronomer  of 
the  expedition,  accompanied  by  Hans,  had  a  few 
days  before  undertaken  a  perilous  journey  to  an 
Esquimau  settlement  twenty  or  thirty  miles  south 
of  the  ship’s  winter  quarters.  From  this  trip  he  was 
destined  never  to  return.  And  while  his  mates 
were  oelebratiug  their  Christmas  he  was  dying  of 
cold  and  hunger  in  a  snow  bank.  Tho  causes  that 
led  to  Ins  death  are  not  definitely  known.  It  seems 
that  while  crossing  a  crack  in  the  ice  he  fell  in  the 
water  and,  not  having  sufficient  strength  to  recover 
ii  om  the  shock,  was  made  as  comfortable  as  possible 
in  an  igloo  hollowed  out  of  a  snow  bank  while  Hans 
pushed  on  in  the  sled  to  the  native 
settlement  for  assistance.  Failin"  to  find 
Esquimaux  where  he  had  expected,  ho 
was  unable  to  return  to  Sonntag’s  relief.  Hans  has 

been  blamed  for  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  but 
his  subsequent  behavior  on  the  Polaris  and  with 
Captain  Nares,  and  the  account  which  he  himself 
gives  in  his  “Tale  of  My  Travels  to  tlie  Far  North  •* 
luad  to  the  conclusiou  that  he  did  all  that  was  in  his 
power  to  prevent  Ho  an  tag’s  death,  Tho  loss  of  the 
bright  young  astronomer  was  deeply  folt  by  his 
comrades  and  by  all  who  know  ot  his  contributions 
to  science  when  in  charge  of  tho  Dudley  Observatory 
and  when  connected  with  Kane’s  Arctic  Expedition’ 

„  0  A  HARPY  CHRISTMAS. 

,  '““I®  Sonntag’s  absence  was  noticed  a  hopeful 
boliet  that  he  would  successfully  accomplish  tho 


purposes  of  his  severe  journey  enabled  the  whole 

of  the  d°avPaTh  t°,t'ntel'  hefrtil>'  i,lto  the  festivities 

trapom  5tiod  UnJ"1,’  WBS  deC01ated  with  flags  and 
trapping!,  that  had  been  furnished  for  theatrical 

uses,  and  illuminated  throughput  by  numberless 
lamps  and  caudles.  The  noonday  twilight  scarcely 
appeared  over  the  snow  capped  hills  and  a  perpetual 

tli0,  loUOly  sbip’  ^ rnoou! 
full  “?  hb\a  t»WO  llays  t0  r°und  out  its 
t  ill  oi bed  beauty,  swung  in  its  duily  circuit  high 
above  tile  horizon  and  shed  its  peaceful  radiance 

hlrhn^H  W1“try  waste.  A  quiet  day  in  the  sunny 
haiboi.  the  temperature  about  twenty  degrees  below 
zero,  with  mayhap  the  echoes  of  the  crushing  i<m 
tai  out  m  the  distant  channel,  saw  busy  groups 
upon  the  harbor’s  ico,  about  two  kettle*  making 
arfmef.,w  und  “Komau  punch”  without  the  aid  of 
fleozmgs.  A  haunch  of  venison,  the 
pioduct  of  the  plain  that  lay  between  the  rugged 
coast  range  and  the  glacier  burdened  highlands  of 

tuck  !utcfl'1°r’.  t?ok  the  plaoe  of  the  customary 
,!J'at  th«'  d'hner.  Treasures  and  knick-knacks 
made  by  gentle  hands  were  now  brought  forth  and 
ouch  received  a  token  of  a  thoughtful  love  which 
awakoned  pleasing  memories  of  home  and  doar  ones. 
An  elaborate  ball  closed  the  day’s  observance— a  bail 
which  would  havo  been  more  enjoyable  if  Hans'  wife 
had  not  been  the  only  one  of  her  sex  present.  A 
pleasing  expression  of  confidence  aud  respect  in 
their  leader  from  the  forward  hands  assured  Dr 
onZn-.rZL  theheartiest  support  iu  his  hazardous 
enter  pnso  and  gave  promise  of  full  success  to  his 

nfnm  =  bn1Sheo  Purpose  of  hedging  to  the  shores 
w  !+  °pen  Polal‘  bea’  when  once  the  long,  dreary 
winter  had  passed  away.  1 

HALL  IN  1860  AND  1861. 

Over  fifteen  degrees  of  latitude  further  south,  on 
,  the  opposite  side  or  that  irregular  channel  that  bears 
to  the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic  the  polar  current 
ivhich  pours  with  ceaseless  flow  through  the  narrow 
I  -  Sim“h’S  Strait-HaH  spent  this  his  first 

pfeid“aCD  maSM,1U  \snu«  hilrbor  111  Cyrus  W. 

the  whater  .  George  Henry,  com- 
mandecl  bv  Captain  Budmgton.  While  waiting  for 
arLlTsh  whaling,  the  ship  carefully  housed  aud 
!  protected  by  massive  snow  walls  built  upon  the  sur- 
lounding  ice,  the  crew  amused  themselves  with  tin 
Equmiaux,  who  in  large  numbers  lived  about  tin 

^PniHeiniS  ,f0d  a?d  oared  for  that  their  services 
might  be  had  m  the  spring.  The  natives  had  fared 
badly.  A  short  spell  or  warm  weather  during  the 
latter  part  of  December,  the  temperature  at  times 
l  ismg  to  the  freezing  point,  had  destroyed  the  young 
ice,  where  in  winter  the  seal  and  walrus  are  killed 
and  famine  prevailed.  The  village  of  snow  houses 
in  one  night  disappeared,  a  heavy  rain  levelling 
the  ^gloos  aud  exposing  the  hungry  people 
-  uu,kmd  elements.  Hall  was  assiduous 
m  caring  tor  them,  aud  especially  so  iu  his 
attentions  to  the  sick  and  dying,  but  he 
never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
preparing  himself  in  every  possible  way  for  prose¬ 
cuting  the  search  for  Franklin’s  unfortunate  com¬ 
rades.  His  one  purpose  iu  exposing  himself  to  the 
rigors  of  an  Arctic  life  was  that  he  might  be  the 
means  of  rescuing  the  possible  survivors  of  that 
ill-starred  Franklin  expedition  whose  untimely  loss 
in  the  bleak  wilderness  of  an  Arctic  terra  incognita 
had  since  1848  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  both 
hemispheres.  His  happiness  during  delays  en¬ 
forced  by  the  severity  ot  the  season  or  other  provi¬ 
dential  causes  arose  only  because  he  employed  the 
tune  m  educating  himself  by  studying  the  language 
and  customs  of  the  Esquimaux,  so  as  to  be  better 
able  to  prosecute  his  mission— to  which  with  the 
hrm  faith  or  a  zealot  he  believed  ho  had  been 
specially  called  of  God. 

A  RARE  CHRISTIAN  GIFT. 

The  Christmas  was  spent  joyfully,  the  ship’s  com- 
pany  uniting  in  its  celebration.  To  TooKoolitoo, 
w ll0se  intelligence  had  commended  her  to  his  notice 
ho  presented  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  the  truths  oi 
which  she  was  even  then  beginning  to  apprehend 
and  in  the  faith  of  which  she  died  at  Groton,  Conn, 
in  the  closing  hours  of  our  centennial  year!  Until 
Hall  s  death  iu  1871  she  remained  his  faithful  friend 
looking  up  to  him  with  filial  affection,  and  with  her 
husband,  Ebierbing,  who  is  now  with  Lieutenant 
bchwatka  iu  the  Arctic  regions  engaged  in  a  search 
loi  r  ratiknn  s  records,  accompanied  him  on  all  of 
his  expeditions  and  in  numberless  ways  proved  her- 
self  worthy  of  the  highest  respect  and  con¬ 
sideration.  It  should  not  be  forgotton  how  like 
a  true  heroine  she  acted  when  with  Captain 
lyson  during  that  wonderful  drift  in  1872-73,  slio 
prevented  by  her  personal  influence  and  example  tlia 
desei tion  or  the  whites  by  the  Esquimaux  whos© 
tears  were  aroused  by  talks  among  the  Polaris  men 
of  cannibalism,  aud  thereby  saved  the  lives  of  the 
whole  company. 

AN  UNEXPECTED  CHIilsTMAS. 

Much  to  Hall’s  disappointment  heavy  ice  closed 
the  harbor’s  mouth  during  all  the  summer  and  a 
second  Christmas  was  reluctantly  spent  in  the  same 
spot.  This  unexpected  delay  was  not  pi’ovided 
for  in  the  vessel’s  outfit  aud  a  scarcity  of  pro¬ 
visions  increased  the  gloom  of  that  second  Arc¬ 
tic  winter.  The  summer  work  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  had  revealed  to  Hall  the  traditions  of  Frobish¬ 
er’s  expeditions  three  hundred  years  before,  and 
gave  him  abundant  food  for  thought  and  investiga¬ 


tion  during  the  dreary  lioursor  the  winter  s  inac¬ 
tivity.  Fortunately,  a  tenlperature  lower  than  that 
of  the  year  before  prevailed,  and  the  natives  were 
able  from  the  proceeds  of  the  hunt  to  make  a  vorv 
1  welcome  return  for  tho  assistance  they  had  received 
when  in  distress.  Hall  had  now  become  accustomed 
to  the  native  food  and  ate  with  relish  their  raw 
meats.  His  thoughts,  however,  were  constantly  on 
Ins  great  object,  and  he  longed  to  return  to  the 
United  States  that  ho  might  replace  the  loss  of  his 
boat,  which  early  frustrated  liis  plans  for  this  expe¬ 
dition,  and  start  again  to  solve  the  mysteries  hang- 
I  iug  over  the  fate  of  Franklin’s  men. 

HALL  FROM  186-1  TO  1869. 

Hall  is  the  only  Arctic  explorer  who  spent  five 
Christmases  iu  succession  in  the  ice  bound  regions 
of  the  North.  During  three  of  tho  winters  no  was 
absolutely  alone  with  the  natives.  A  sense  of  fear 
seoms  never  to  have  been  experienced.  Absorbed  in 
his  one  object,  danger;,  difficulties  and  jmvatioua 
found  him  unswerving.  Moreover,  to  bo  with  tlie 
Es quim aux  suited  liiui  admirably,  lor  upon  tliem  li® 
depended  largely  for  information  and  help  in  prose¬ 
cuting  his  search. 

CHRISTMAS  IN  AN  IGLOO. 

The  first  Christmas  was  spent  in  a  snow  house  ot 
the  western  shore  of  Rowe’s  Welcome,  surrounded 
by  a  friendly  clan  of  natives,  about  thirty  in  num¬ 
ber,  living  richly  on  the  venison  stored  from  tho 
fall  hunts  aud  tho  walrus  now  caught  on  the  ice  of 
the  Welcome.  Hall  entered  eagerly  into  their  winter 
sports  their  games,  their  teas  tings,  their  exhibitions 
of  strength  aud  ski  1,  their  hunts  and  their  curious 
religious  observances.  The  return  of  some  natives 
from  a  visit  to  the  whalemen  wiutoriug  135  miles  to 
the  south  was  the  occasion  of  atliougtiul  remem- 
brance  on  the  part  of  the  generous  captains,  and  the 
grateful  Hall  received  several  very  acceptable  Christ¬ 
mas  presents.  It  was  a  bright,  clear  day,  tempera¬ 
ture  25  degrees  below  zero.  The  low,  rugged  coas 
was  mautlod  with  snow,  the  shore  ice,  rough  and 
piled  with  hummocks,  extended  from  tho  short 
half  a  mile  and  beyond  the  smoother  ice  newl" 
formed,  and  waiting  only  for  the  first  storm 
to  break  up  aud  scatter,  led  for  five  or  six  miles  to 
the  young  ice  on  its  edge,  in  this  “tickle  bender” 
the  huge  walrus  sports,  thrusting  his  hard  head 
through  the  inch  thick  ice  only,  perhaps,  to  receive 
tlie  harpoon  of  tho  adventurous  luuuit.  Still 
fui  tlier  the  opeu  water  of  the  channel  made  by  the 
tides  aud  the  currents  sends  up  like  a  steaming  cal¬ 
dron  clouds  of  dark  vapor,  Beyoud  the  rough  edges 
of  tho  heavy  ico  dotted  over  with  bergs  aud  ic« 
masses  catch  the  eye,  while  tho  ear  is  greeted  with 
the  distant  roar  of  its  struggling  forces. 

A  FEAST  OF  IOE  LANTERNS. 

The  following  Christmas  Day,  on  the  shores  of 
Repulse  Bay,  in  the  midst  of  a  village  of  forty-threa 
souls.  Hall  found  his  snow  house  warm  and  com¬ 
fortable.  The  whole  day  was  given  up  to  pleasure. 
Foastings  in  every  igloo  awaited  the  happy  guest. 
Hall  spread  a  special  table  iu  liis  spacious  home  aud 
entertained  the  whole  population  with  his  choicest 
stores.  A  special  least  was  prepared  jor  tlie  chil¬ 
dren,  whose  happiness  was  further  increased  by  a 
rollicking  sledge  ride  about  the  town,  small  puppies 
being  used  for  draught.  The  settlement  was  illumi¬ 
nated  by  lanterns  made  of  ice.  and,  though  the 
temperature  was  32  degrees  below  zero,  tho  frolics 
of  the  children  in  the  open  air  were  extended  to  a 
late  hour.  Hall’s  health  continued  good,  and  ha 
looked  forward  with  a  confident  hope  to  the  spring, 
whou  he  expected  to  roach  King  William’s  Land  by 
sledge,  and  there  determine  the  tato  ot  Franklin’s 
men. 

CHRISTMAS  WITH  WHALEMEN. 

Four  whalemen  wintered  in  Repulse  Bay  in  1866. 
Hall  established  his  winter  quarters  on  an  island 
near  the  ships’  harbor,  and  although  frequently 
offered  a  berth  by  the  kindly  captains,  he  preferred 
living  in  Innuit  style  in  a  snow  house.  His  inter¬ 
course  with  the  whalemen  was  of  the  pleasantest 
character,  and  numerous  visits  were  interchanged. 
Christmas  Day  was  faithfully  observed  by  the  crows 
of  the  vessels.  A  big  dinner,  a  theatrical  presenta¬ 
tion  aud  an  amusing  dauco,  in  which  tho  Innuit 
women  participated,  found  Hall  an  eager  guest.  A 
temporature  of  20  degrees  bolow  zoro,  with  light 
breezes,  was  quite  bearable.  The  bay  was  solidly 
covered  by  its  coating  of  ice,  and  abroad  one  dreary, 
uniform  expanse  of  snow  covered  laud  and  ice 
met  the  roaming  eye,  with  perhaps  here  and  there 
the  deepening  shadows  of  protuberances  or  the 
storm  cleared  summit  of  hills  and  ridges  on  the 
neighboring  main  land.  About  tho  harbor  also  the 
purity  of  the  snow  covering  had  been  sadly  sullied 
by  tho  refuse  from  tho  ships  and  the  igloos  clustered 
about  them. 

A  CHRISTMAS  OF  PLENTY. 

Hall’s  next  Christmas  was  spent  on  tho  shores  ot 
the  same  bay,  among  the  same  people,  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  he  had  the  company  of  five  seamen,  whose  ser¬ 
vices  lie  had  secured  when  tho  ships  loft  in  tho  sum¬ 
mer.  With  these  he  hoped  to  be  aole  to  accoinjiUsti 
his  long  contemplated  journey  to  King  William’s 
Laud,  from  which  he  had  been  kept  the  year  before 
by  fears  on  tho  part  of  his  natives  of  meeting  hos¬ 
tile  Innuits.  Reindeer  killed  in  largo  numbers  in 
the  fail  provided  for  every  want,  and  peace  and 
plenty  smiled  upon  the  Christmas  mirth  and  festiv¬ 
ities  of  that  lonely  little  liamlet  of  igloos  iu  tlie 


midst  of  the  rough  scenery  and  desolate  air  of  an 
Arctic  wiuter. 

A  CHRISTMAS  WITH  FRIENDS. 

The  Christinas  of  18(18  found  Hall  onco  morealono, 

I  his  purpose  still  unaccomplished  through  an  excus¬ 
able  divergence.  Hail  braved  the  horrors  of  a  tilth 
winter  rather  than  give  up  the  object  which  had  in¬ 
fluenced  his  life  for  more  than  twenty  years.  On  a 
lake  not  far  from  ltepulse  Bay,  however,  iu  an  as¬ 
semblage  of  120  Innuits,  Hall's  igloo  was  pitched, 
and  there  his  filth  Ohiistmas  was  spent.  The  tem¬ 
perature  was  as  high  as  four  degrees  below  zero;  food 
was  in  abundance,  the  natives  friendly,  and  Hall 
probably  enjoyed  this  his  last  Christmas  in  the 
Arctic  regions  fully  as  much  as  any  of  the  others. 
A  slight  source  ot  annoyance  to  him  was  the  over- 
friendliness  of  the  natives,  who  swarmod  into  his 
igloo  day  and  night,  keeping  up  a  ceaseless  chatter 
and  indulging  in  long  continued  and  boisterous 
laughter.  He  was  forced  to  admit  that  there  might 
bo  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 

AT  REST  IN  IRE  ARCTIC. 

Hall  had  long'  beiore  determined  to  devote  his  life 
to  Arctic  exploration.  When  he  became  satisfied 
that  none  of  Frankliu’s  men  survived  he  turned  his 
attention  toward  geographical  discovery  about  the 
Pole,  intending  after  completing  that  work  to  return 
to  the  field  of  his  first  labors  and  search  for  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  Franklin’s  expedition,  which  he  firmly  be¬ 
lieved  could  be  found.  The  Polaris  with  much  labor 
was  fitted  out  and  wintered  higher  than  ho  could 
have  hoped.  Never  had  ho  waited  with  brighter 
prospects  for  the  opening  of  the  sledging  season. 
He  seemed  confident  of  being  able  to  reach  the  Polo. 
But  with  the  goal  of  his  ambition,  almost  within  Ilia 
grasp  Death  claimed  him  as  its  own — a  mart;,  r 
to  the  cause  he  loved.  He  was  buried  as  iio 
desired  iu  the  laud  he  loved.  Facing  the  basin 
that  bears  his  name,  with  its  wealth  of  rugged  ice 
masses  and  circled  by  ranges  whose  snow  capped 
crowns  melt  into  the  mighty  sea  of  the  “inland  ice," 
or  liko  bulwarks  stay  the  fury  of  the  northern  blasts, 

I  is  the  little  plain  where  his  grave  was  made.  Wild 
I  flowers  bloom  in  the  brief  summer  on  the  solitary 
mouud  and  loving  hands  from  both  hemispheres 
have  erected  over  it  their  memorials.  But  his  work 
is  his  best  monument.  And  long  as  untiring  devo¬ 
tion  to  a  worthy  object,  unflagging  zeal  in  its  pur¬ 
suit  and  self-sacrificing  consecration  to  its  cause  art 
admired  among  men  so  long  will  the  memory  of 
Charles  Francis  Hall  be  revered.  Among  Arctitj 

heroes  he  stands  without  a  peer  in  the  rapt  earnest¬ 
ness  of  his  desires  and  purposes  to  solve  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  tiio  frozen  zone. 

THE  POLARIS  IN  1871. 

Further  north  than  any  vessel  had  ever  wintered 
the  stanch  little  Polaris  found  Thank  God  Harbor,  a 
n-eicome  refuge  from  the  turbulent  and  destructive 
floes.  It  could  not  protect  her,  however,  from  a 
mortal  blow.  In  the  latter  part  of  November  the 
storm  driven  ice  fields  impinged  upon  the  shore  with 
mighty  force.  The  huge  Providence  berg  was  borne 
from  its  moorings  and  crowded  with  deep  groanings 
against  the  helpless  ship.  Its  bow  perched 
upon  a  sub-marine  tongue,  the  helpless  vessel  lay, 
rough  masses  of  the  cruel  ice  piled  high  above  its 
stern,  until  the  winter’s  spell  was  broken  and  the 
warm  sun  of  June  unloosod  the  icy  fetters.  Twice 
each  day  at  the  lowering  of  the  tides  the  vessel  fell 
upon  its  side  to  rise  again  when  the  surrounding 
ice  was  lifted  by  the  rising  waters  up  the  steepedge 
of  the  immovable  berg.  The  timbers  groaned  and 
sprung  at  the  unwonted  strain.  The  discomforts  of 
the  situation  wore  borne  only  from  necessity. 
Cleats  assisted  in  crossing  the  decks,  chairs 
at  the  table  could  be  used  but  on  one 
side,  compartments  were  made  to  prevent  the  dishes 
from  sliding  oil',  and- the  bunks  were  boarded  up  to 
keep  the  sleepers  from  rolling  out.  Living  thus  on 
an  inclined  plane,  its  angle  varying  with  the  chang¬ 
ing  moon,  Christmas  of  1871  found  the  Polaris  party 
in  excellent  health,  but  with  spirits  clouded  by  the 
receut  death  of  Captain  Hall,  their  commander, 
friend  and  genius  of  tile  enterprise.  The  faint  streak 
of  light  that  for  an  hour  each  day  could  bo  seen  low 
on  the  southern  horizon — a  harbinger  of  the  fast  re¬ 
turning  sun — did  not  brighten  the  perpetual 
night;  but  the  silver  moon,  shining  in  rare  splen¬ 
dor  with  its  full  orbea  radiance,  hung  in  blessing 
over  the  lonely  ship  and  for  eleven  days  scattered 
the  gloom  of  a  starlit  darkness  by  its  continued 
presence. 

A  CHRISTMAS  TREE. 

On  Christmas  Eve.  although  it  was  Sunday  night, 
the  men  forward  were  invited  to  meet  the  officers  in 
the  cabin,  which  was  gayly  festooned  with  bunting. 
A  substantial  lunch  was  providedfrom  the  delicacies 
in  store  and  a  Christmas  tree  simulating  the  regula¬ 
tion  evergreen,  its  boughs,  twigs  and  leaves  ingen¬ 
iously  formed  by  a  skilful  concealment  of  the  skele¬ 
ton  with  green  paper,  covered  with  gewgaws  aud 
wax  candles,  attracted  great  attention,  mainly 
on  account  of  a  branch  from  which  flowed  a 
ruddy  sap  of  delightful  flavor.  Presents  of  old  toys 
and  trinkets  originally  intended  for  the  amusement 
of  Inmiit  children  were  bestowed  with  due  solemn¬ 
ity.  A  balloon  ascension  was  attempted,  and  all 
gathered  upon  the  ice  to  witness  it,  but  after  two 
unsuccessful  attempts  it  was  given  up,  the  high 
wind  tearing  the  frail  structure  before  the  cotton 
could  be  Ignited. 


The  Christmas  dinner  Was  Tho  just  pride  of  both 
steward  and  cook.  Musk-ox  steaks,  sparo  rib  from  a 
pig  killed  tour  months  before,  and  geuuine  mince 
pies  made  of  musk-ox  meat,  dried  apples,  raisins, 
&o.,  formed  the  nwreeaux  friands  of  the  repast.  In 
the  evening  a  fierce  gain  from  the  northeast,  with  a 
blinding  snowdrift,  rendered  the  outside  tempora- 
ture  of  20  degrees  below  zero  a  formidable  enemy. 
The  wind  rattling  through  the  rigging  sung  wild 
requiems  and  awakened  gratitude  around  the  closely 
hugged  cabin  fires. 

BUDINGTON  IN  1872. 

In  a  house  built  in  five  days  from  the  abandoned 
and  stranded  Polaris  the  Budington  party  wore  com¬ 
fortably  housed  on  the  mild,  pleasant  Christmas  of 
1872,  the  thermometer  registering  five  degrees  above 
zero.  The  building,  with  board  sides  and  canvas 
roof,  generously  encased  with  snow,  stood  close  to 
shore,  on  a  low  bank  of  shingle,  with  the  rugged, 
bare  and  snow-encrusted  coast  range  on  one  side  and 
(Smith's  Strait  on  the  other,  with  its  ice-covered 
waters,  its  vapor-producing  tide  holes  and  the  loud 
cannonading  of  its  contending  floes. 

The  life  was  quiet  and  pleasant,  the  provisions, 
such  as  they  were,  abundaut,  and  the  Etah  tribe  of 
Innuits  iu  their  frequent  visits  broke  the  monotony 
and  furnished  in  their  fresh  meats  a  welcome  change’ 
of  diet.  All  looked  hopefully  forward  to  the  spring, 
when  they  could  build  the  boats  that  would  .take 
them,  perhaps,  to  the  Danish  settlements  In  Green-, 
land.  A  constant  source  of  anxiety  was  the  uncer¬ 
tain  fate  of  their  comrades  on  the  drifting  floes,  and, 
while  the  most  hopeful  view  was  frequently  taken, 
few  had  any  real  hopes  of  seeing  them  this  side  the 
grave. 

A  QUIET  CHRISTMAS. 

A  Christmas  dinner  was  provided,  but  the  imag¬ 
ination  was  expected  to  assist  in  maintaining  a  suit¬ 
able  variety  iu  the  courses.  Although  located  about 
midway  between  the  winter  quarters  of  Kane  and 
Hayes  the  twilight  was  much  more  intense  than  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  experienced  by  them,  a  decided 
light  being  observable  for  six  hours  each  day,  and 
during  its  height  at  noon  one  was  able  to  walk 
with  safety  over  the  hummocks.  Attracted  by  the  I 
refuse  from  the  house  a  few  little  foxes  fell  a 
prey  to  the  hunter’s  skill,  but  the  cold,) 
the  shortness  of  the  light  aud  the  tiresome  country 
prevented  more  ambitious  hunting,  although  the 
Iunuits  Kept  up  their  chase  for  bears  and  walrus 
with  undiminished  vigor.  The  house  itself  was 
warm  enough,  but  the  walls  were  so  chilled  by  the 
outside  air  that  the  moisture  condensed  upon  them 
and  ran  down,  finding  a  lodgement  under  the  mat¬ 
tresses  of  the  blinks,  where  it  froze,  forming  young 
glaciers,  the  pregnant  cause  of  much  rheumatic 
ailliction.  Often  the  floor,  the  seamen’s  chests  before 
each  bunk  and  the  table  were  covered  at  night 
with  the  prostrate  forms  of  Innuit  visitors.  The 
dirt  aud  filth  upon  the  persons  of  these  aborigines 
did  not  contribute  to  the  purity  of  the  midnight 
atmosphere.  Their  unrestrained  snorings,  with  the  1 
cries  of  their  infants,  at  times  disturbed  the  quiet 
and  somewhat  annoyed  the  cat,  who,  with  the  soli¬ 
tary  observer,  was  wont  to  enjoy  in  peace  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  night.  The  pleasure  of  seeing  new  faces 
aud  forming  new  acquaintances,  however,  more  than 
compensated  for  any  inconvenience  their  tribal  pecu¬ 
liarities  caused.  When,  however,  they  remained  any 
length  of  time  they  were  persuaded  to  build  for 
themselves  igloos  near  Dy. 

TYSON  ON  THE  ICE  FLOE  IN  1872. 

Nineteen  souls  on  an  ice  floe  in  the  depth  of  win¬ 
ter— the  darkness  of  an  Arctic  winter— huddled  iu 
snow  houses;  with  meagre  provisions,  insufficient 
clothing  and  no  fuel  save  blubber;  hourly  antici¬ 
pating  the  breaking  up  of  their  homestead,  with  the 
dread  of  starvation  constantly  before  them;  exposed 
to  the  incursions  of  the  hungry  bear,  with  horrid 
suggestions  of  a  possible  cannibalism — such 
is  the  condition  at  the  Christmas  of  1872 
of  the  ice  floe  party  under  Tyson.  A 
drift  of  over  six  months,  a  distance 
of  1,600  miles,  through  the  dark,  cold  months  of  the 
Arctic  year,  on  the  bosom  of  the  Baffin’s  Bay  ice,  is 
by  no  means  a  pleasing  prospect.  Then,  too,’  it 
should  be  remembered  that  on  that  terrible  night  of 
the  15th  of  October  these  men  were  left,  without 
warning,  in  the  midst  of  a  driving  storm  to  com¬ 
mence  their  long  ice  journey.  A  babe  two  months 
old  was  with  them.  How  they  endured  their  suffer¬ 
ings  God  knows,  but  the  iact'that  all  were  rescued 
and  brought  to  their  homes  without  oven  a  physical 
blemish  furnishes  a  proof  of  the  wondrous  powers 
of  endurance  of  the  human  frame  and  the  magical 
Eanitary  influence  of  an  Arctic  sojourn  riahtlv 
regulated.  J 


*  T  AIV.fi, 

One  of  them  writes  thus:— “This  is  a  day  of 
lubilee  at  home  and  certainly  here  for  us  for  be 
sides  the  approaching  daylight,  which  we  feel  thank¬ 
ful  to  God  for  sparing  us  to  see,  we  had  quite  a  feast 
to-day.  One  ounce  of  bread  extra  per  man,  which 
made  our  soup  for  breakfast  a  little  thicker  than  for 
dinner.  We  had  soup  made  from  a  pound  of  seal 
blood,  which  we  had  saved  for  a  month;  a  few 
ounces  of  seal,  which  we  saved  with  the  btood,  all 
cut  up  flue;  a  two-pouud  cau  of  sausage  meat.’tho 
last  of  the  canned  meats;  last,  our  cau  of 

rm£iles'  Thhlch  hatl  als0  Kavcd  for  Christ¬ 
mas.  The  whole  was  boiled  to  a  thick 


soup,  which,  I  think,  was '"tho  •  sweetest  meat 
I  ever  ate.  Half  a  pound  of  raw  ham  saved  for  the 
feast  and  two  ounces  of  broad  gave  ns  our  Christ¬ 
inas  dinner.  Then  in  the  evening  we  had  our  usual 
thin  soup.  So  ended  Christmas  Day.”  The  tem¬ 
perature  was  only  one  degree  below  zero— remarka¬ 
bly  high — but  a  strong  wind  prevented  any  enjoy¬ 
ment.  In  the  evening  a  furious  gale,  sweeping  the 
snow  in  ceaseless  procession  over  the  rugged  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ice  Holds — a  mighty  besom,  howling  with 
the  fury  of  many  blizzards — shook  the  foundations 
of  their  habitations  and  threatened  to  destroy  them 
in  its  rage.  In  the  morning  they  found  their 
saviour  in  a  complete  covering  of  snow, 
which  buried  deep)  their  igloos,  and  out  of 
which  they  with  difficulty  cut  their  way.  Daily, 
amid  the  darkness  and  the  severity  of  the  frigid 
winds,  the  faithful  Innuits  sought  and  watched  the 
tidal  holes  and  brought  to  their  famishing  mates 
the  seal  or  the  bear,  the  product  of  their  labor.  Too 
much  piraise  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  Joe  and 
Hans,  for  it  is  to  their  skill  and  industry  that  the 
party  owe  their  lives.  Another  extract  trom  one 
of-  the  journals  reads 1 "Hans  caught  a  seal  to-day; 
thauk  God!  for  we  were  very  weak.  Our  light 
would  have  been  finished  to-morrow  and  our  cook¬ 
ing  also;  but  God  sent  this  seal  to  save  us — thanks 
to  His  holy  name.  It  has  been  so  all  the  time.  Just 
as  We  were  played  out  something  came  along.” 

SCHWATKA  AND  DE  LONG. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  under  what  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  absent  explorers  are  spending  their 
Christmas.  But  one  may  bo  sure  that  they  have 
done  and  are  doing  their  duty.  Whatever  their  con¬ 
dition,  they  are  meeting  it  with  fortitude  and 
bravely  undergoing  all  hardships.  It  is  also  reason¬ 
ably  certain  that  their  piluck  and  fertility 
of  resource  wiil  extricate,  them  from  all  the 
difficulties  of  their  noble  work.  Ameri¬ 
cans  cannot  be  completely  swallowed  up 

by  the  cruelties  of  the  Arctic  elomouts  as  was 
Franklin  and  his  unfortunate  men.  They  will  cer¬ 
tainly  return  with  their  laurels  to  the  hearts  so 
anxiously  thinking  of  tnem  to-day.  Lieutenant 
Scliwatka,  with  his  few  brave  men,  and  the  faithful  j 
Ebierbing,  are  doubtless  experiencing  a  Christmas 
in  many  respects  parallel  to  those  enjoyed  by  Hall  : 
in  180-1  and  in  1809.  He  is  in  the  same  locality,  among 
the  samo  Innuits  and  having  the  same  object 
in  view.  His  equipment  and  methods  of 

operation  aro  similar,  and  he  seems  to 

be  fired  with  a  like  fervid  enthusiasm. 

Lieutenant  De  Long  in  the  Jeannette  has  passed 
through  Behring  Strait  on  his  way  to  the  Pole. 
He  is  in  an  unexplored,  unknown  region.  He  must, 
however,  bo  on  his  ship),  passing  a  quiet  Christmas 
In  a  snug  harbor,  as  Kane,  Hayes  and  the  Polaris 
party,  or  driftin'/  with  the  uncertain  -ice,  as  De 
Haven.  H  he  has  been  compielled  to  abandon  his 
vessel  he  may  have  found  a  refuge  on  tho 
laud,  as  Budiugton  did,  or  ho  is  floating  on 
sotno  friendly  floe  experiencing  the  horrors 
that  tried  the  nerve  of  Tyson  and  his  men. 
However  great  the  dangers  and  appalling  the  horrors 
of  an  Arctic  experience,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  tne  chances  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  life  and 
safety.  No  navigation  is  so  safe.  Disease  is  un¬ 
known,  and  the  strong,  bracing  air  gives  an  unac¬ 
customed  power  to  uerve  and  musclo.  Then,  too, 
in  escaping,  with  home  and  loved  ones  for  the  goal, 
the  severest  privations  and  exposures  are  gladly 
borne  aud  overcome.  With  no  uneasiness  for  their 
eafotv,  but  with  many  earnest  desires  for  their  suc¬ 
cess, ‘let  tho  friends  of  our  Arctic  heroes  wish  them 
to-day  a  right  merry  Christinas. 

L; _ .  ..  .  -  -  - - —  -  p 
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REPORT  FROM  REV.  R.  JAMIESON. 


To  the  Convener  of  the  Home  Mission 
Committee — West. 

E  have  great  pleasure  in  laying  the  fol- 
lowing  report  before  our  readers,  and 
we  do  not  assume  too  much  in  saying  that, 
though  separated  from  us  by  so  great  a  dis¬ 
tance,  and  though  now  for  a  time  in  another 
ecclesiastical  connection,  Mr.  Jamieson  enjoys 
the  confidence  and  the  esteem  and  sympathy 
of  all  his  friends  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Canada.  We  are  delighted  to  have  his  testi¬ 
mony  as  to  the  kindness  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  Presbytery  of  British  Columbia. — Eds. 


New  Westminster,  B.  C.,  4th  March,  1879. 
The  following  is  my  report  from  St.  Andrew’s 
Church,  New  Westminster,  for  the  past  year. 


ThereTh  asTieen  In  some  respect  a  little  progress 
made.  My  labours  have  been  confined  to  the 
town.  The  state  of  my  health  compelled  me 

j  to  give  up  the  monthly  supply  of  the  North 
Arm  Station,  15  miles  down  the  river  which  I 
'  Rave  so  long  attended.  The  Rev.  A.  Dunn, 

|  stationed  at  Langley,  about  20  miles  up  tho 
river,  now  supplies  the  North  Arm  once  in  3 
weeks,  in  addition  to  4  other  stations,  3  of 
which  were  formerly  attended  to  by  me  for 
many  years.  There  has  been  quite  an  increase 
of  population  in  those  districts,  and  the  atten¬ 
dance  at  Mr.  Dunn’s  services  is  very  encourag¬ 
ing.  To  overtake  all  the  wants  of  our  church 
in  this  district,  however,  we  ought  to  have 
another  missionary  at  work  at  once.  The 
money  question  is  the  barrier.  It  is  so  far  en- 
|  couraging  that  the  conditional  $800  required 
towards  my  salary  is  now  made  up  by  the  towrn 
congregation  alone,  ai  d  paid  weekly.  St.  An¬ 
drew’s  formerly  paid  $600,  and  the  North  Arm 
$200.  We  have  had  the  purely  voluntary 
system  of  support  in  operation  for  some  years. 
We  have  no  pew  rents,  no  subscription  lists- 
(for  ordinary  revenue),  no  envelopes  nor  check 
of  any  kind  : — just  the  sabbath  collections  in 
the  ordinary  way,  appealing  to  all  to  give 
“  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  God  hath 
prospered  them.”  Hence  the  practice  above 
stated— weekly  payment  of  salary.  Our  stated 
congregation  is  small,  and  the  general  at- 
j  tendance  very  irregular,  yet  the  sabbath  col¬ 
lections  amount  to  $860. 61  ;  including  special! 
collection  yesterday  of  $43  for  the  Ministers’' 
Widows’  and  Orphans  Fund.  It  is  to  the  few 
j  regular  worshippers  we  are  indebted  for  the  far 
i  greater  portion  of  the  whole  amount.  Proceeds 
I  of  social  meeting  at  re-opening  of  church 
$112.50.  Total  ordinary  revenue,  $973.11. 
Raised  during  the  year  for  repairs,  alterations 
and  additions  to  the  church,  with  liberal  assis¬ 
tance  from  friends  in  the  town  and  elsewhere 
in  the  Province,  $1,100.  Total  for  all  pur¬ 
poses,  $2,073.11.  While  the  church  was  un¬ 
dergoing  repairs  we  worshipped  for  about  two 
months  in  the  Court  House.  Tlie  debt  on  the 
church  is  still  $900.  Towards  its  payment  we 
;  have  obtained  a  conditional  promise  of  £50 
sterling  from  the  Colonial  Committee  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  That  Church  pays  yearly 
five  thousand  dollars  towards  the  support  of  S 
five  ministers  in  the  Province,  three  of  them  ; 
from  Nova  Scotia,  and  two  from  Scotland  ;  j 
besides  grants  of  J?50  sterling  to  the  building 
fund  of  every  new  church  erected.  Our  church 
would  have  loitered  far  behind  in  this  Pro¬ 
vince,  but  for  the  prompt  aud  liberal  action  of 
the  old  Kirk  four  years  ago.  And  yet  some 
j  have  thought  it  strange  that  the  ministers 
i  selected  by  and  sent  out  at  the  expense  of  that 
1  church  should  form  themselves  into  a  Presby¬ 
tery  in  connection  with  it  !  As  things  now 
appear,  we  hope  to  he  able  very  soon  to  do 
I  much  more  towards  self-support  in  New  West¬ 
minster.  This  countiy,  however,  has  been 
such  a  continual  scene  of  disappointments  all 
along,  and  of  railway  “surprises”  since  con- 

does  not  present,  as  yet,  an  undivided  front. 
The  first  Presbyterian  Church,  Victoria,  is  not 
connected  with  our  Presbytery,  nor  with  any 
other  Presbytery  or  Body.  Its  able  and  much 
respected  minister  the  Rev.  John  Reid,  is  con¬ 
nected  with  a  Presbytery  on  the  American  side. 
The  cause  of  the  want  of  union  does  not  arise 
from  denominational  partiality  or  prejudice. 
It  is  purely  local  and  limited  to  a  few  on  each 
side,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  hoped  only  tem- 
i  porary . 

Robert  Jamieson. 


A  NOBLE  MISSION  FIELD. 


In  speaking  at  a  recent  Missionary  meeting  in  Montreal, 
the  Rev.  Donald  Ross,  of  Lancaster,  Ont.,  Missionary-elect 
to  Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan,  N.  W.  T.,  made  reference 
to  the  extent  and  capabilities  of  the  North  IjWest,  and  the 
noble  field  for  mission  effort  which  it  presented,  as  follows: 


Your  gratitude  is  asked  for  the  extent  of  the  field 
which  God  in  His  Providence  has  given  you  to  culti¬ 
vate.  Is  it  not  magnificent.  Is  there  a  church  to 
whom  a  more  glorious  heritage  is  given,  a  field  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  the 
line  of  45°  to  the  healthiest  end  of  the  earth,  a  land  of 
varied  capabilities  and  industries,  of  broad  lakes  and 
mighty  rivers,  of  extensive  prairies  and  boundless 
forests,  a  rich  soil,  a  generous  climate,  peopled  with  in¬ 
habitants  who  glory  in  civil  and  religious  liberty,  free¬ 
dom  of  thought  and-  independence  of  action.  No 
country  in  the  world  affords  better  scope  for  Presby¬ 
terian  principles,  none  whose  genius  in  the  character 
of  its  inhabitants  is  more  susceptible  to  Presbyterian 
influence  and  principle  than  this  Dominion.  The 
churches  all  around  are  drifting  in  that  direction,  and 
if  the  day  should  ever  come  when  to  the  Dominion 
there  shall  be  but  one  Church,  fear  not,  it  will  be  Pres¬ 
byterian  in  its  polity, purity  and  principle.  With  such  a 
field  and  such  a  prospect  before  you,  well  may  you 
give  thanks  and  take  courage  and  boldly  press  on  to 
crown  and  kingdom.  Here  the  speaker  related  a  re¬ 
mark  made  to  him  last  summer  by  the  late  Rev.  J. 
Ryerson  of  Simcoe,  to  the  effect  that  if  Presbyterians 
had  worked  40  years  ago  as  they  do  now  there  would 
have  been  verylittle  room  for  Methodism.  “In  olden 
times,”  said  he  “you  Presbyterians  believed  in  faith, 

now,”  said  he  “you  believe  in  faith  and  works.”  To  which 
Mr.  Ross  replied,  we  do  believe  in  faith  and  works, 


we  have  hold  of  these  two  oars  and  by  God’s 
grace  intend  to  pull  and  push  to  the  shining  shore, 
with  our  boat  laden  with  saved  souls.  The  speaker 
then  called  attention  to  Manitoba,  a  little  garden 
which  we  have  in  the  far-west,  a  most  interesting  field 
of  missionary  labour.  It  was  my  privilege,  (said  he), to 
visit  that  distant  Province  last  summer,  and  I  must 
say  that  my  expectations  were  more  than  realized,  as 
to  soil,  character  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  vigour  and 
energy  displayed  by  our  missionaries, in  common  with 
the  missionaries  of  other  denominations,  in  giving  the 
Gospel  to  the  scattered  settlers  in  the  newly  formed 


districts.  It  was  my  privilege  to  meet  with  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Manitoba  the  first  day  after  my  arrival  in 
the  Province,  and  here  I  must  say,  because  duty  de¬ 
mands  it,  we  have  not  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes  a 
better  Presbytery  for  its  numbers  than  the  Presbytery 
of  Manitoba.  It  numbers  21  ministers,  the 
great  majority  of  whom  were  present  on  that  day,  a 
joyous,  hearty,  earnest, loyal  band  of  men,  animated 
with  one  spirit,  devoted  to  one  enterprise — the  spread 
of  the  Redeemer’s  Kingdom  in  that  great  lone  land. 
Referring  to  the  difficulties  with  which  the  mission¬ 
aries  have  had  to  contend,  and  their  adventures,  inci¬ 
dents  like  the  following, which  were  very  amusing, were 
related:  A  missionary  sitting  in  his  buggy  all  night, 
afraid  to  move  lest  he  might  be  swallowed  up  in  a 
“muskeg;”  another  burrowing  into  a  hay-stack  to  es¬ 
cape  the  tempest,  better  known  in  the  North-West  as 
a  “blizzard.”  In  short  he  paid  a  very  high  compli¬ 
ment  to  their  missionaries,  as  well  as  to  those  of  other 


denominations  who  were  equally  zealous,  and  between 
whom  there  was  a  friendly  spirit  of  earnest  and  holy 
rivalry.  The  speaker  was  also  pleased  to  make  this 
statement,  as  one  given  from  different  reliable  sources, 
that  the  emigration  of  Presbyterians  to  that  country 
was  more  than  that  of  any  other  denomination. 
This  fact  (said  he)  while  it  cheers,  entails  upon 
you  a  deep  responsibility.  Men  and  money 
are  wanted.  The  colleges  are  busy  preparing  the  men 
— a  noble  class  of  men  ;  will  you  not  give  the  money 
— furnish  the  material  to  cultivate  this  God-given 
glorious  heritage?  I  know  you  will.  I  have  been 
asked  my  impressions  of  the  country.  All  I  have  to 
say  is  that  it  has  exceeded  my  expectations.  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  of  its  future  greatness — that 
millions  will  ere  long  people  its  fertile  prairies  and 
develope  its  vast  mines  and  minerals  ;  but  of  these 
and  the  productiveness  of  the  country  I  do  not  now 
speak,  because  I  know  you  would  not  believe  me,  and 
hence  I  would  say  to  all  desirous  of  knowing  the 
whole  truth,  Go  and  see  for  yourselves.  The  distance 
now  is  greatly  shortened.  My  friend,  Mr.  Galloway, 
returned  to  your  city  yesterday  in  seventy-six  hours 
from  Winnipeg.  As  you  are  aware,  the  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  Committee  have  appointed  me  to  Prince  Albert, 
a  point  on  the  North  Saskatchewan,  about  600  miles 
west  of  Winnipeg,  and  about  2,200  miles,  in  a  bee  line, 
west  of  this  city,  and  about  500  miles  north — half-way 
to  Greenland.  Do  you  not  pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor 
old  man  going  500  miles  to  the  north  of  you  !  My 
future  parish  will  be  the  furthest  north  in  our  Church; 
and,  hence,  in  summer  I  will  have  this  advantage  over 
you,  I  need  not  rise  for  about  one-and-a-half  hours 
after  you  have,  in  order  to  see  the  sun  rise,  and  still 
my  day  will  have  about  four  hours  more  sunshine  than 
yours.  My  parish  will  extend  north-ward  to  the  pole, 
west-ward  to  the  Pacific,  and  south-ward  as  far  as  I 
can  win.  Prospectively,  this  point  is  deemed  very 
important — situated  near  the  junction  of  the  two 
great  Saskatchewans,  and  where  a  river  from  the 
north  joins.  Here,  Professor  Hind  says,  the  Chicago 
of  the  North-West  will  arise.  Here  is  where 'the 
pious  and  devoted  missionary  of  our  Church,  Mr. 
Nesbit,  began  his  labors  among  the  Indians  twelve 
years  ago. 

Of  his  labors,  perseverance  and  triumph  over  diffi¬ 
culties,  I  don’t  need  to  speak.  You  are  all  familiar 
with  his  name,  memory  and  worth.  That  faithful  ser¬ 
vant  of  God  has  gone  to  his  rest  and  reward,  and 
others  have  entered  upon  his  labors.  Here  is  where 
the  lad,  Donald  MacVicar,  namesake  of  the  worthy 
Principal  of  the  Presbyterian  College,  Montreal,  was 
born  and  baptized,  who  gives  promise,  in  the  near 
future,  of  becoming  Principal  of  the  Theological 
Institute  of  the  North-West.  Coming  events  cast 
their  shadows  much  further  ahead  as  you  approach 
the  north  pole.  Here  we  have  a  church,  wooden, 
capable  of  seating  160  to  200  persons,  which  serves  the 

double  capacity  of  church  and  school-house.  For  the 
past  two  years  the  Rev.  D.  C.  Johnson  has  conducted 
the  school  with  efficiency,  and  also  the  work  of  the 
mission  with  great  acceptance.  He  is  at  present  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  Rev.  J.  Duncan,  a  zealous  and  able  mis¬ 
sionary,  a  licentiate,  first-fruits  of  Manitoba  College. 
All  that  I  have  heard  said  justifies  the  wisdom  of  Mr. 
Nesbit’s  choice  of  Prince  Albert  as  a  point  of  mission- 


INDIANS  PRESSING  TO  LIGHT. 


ary  effort,  and  as  the  centre  of  large  undeveloped  in¬ 
dustries.  Here  I  expect  to  see  ere  long  many  of 
your  sons  princely  merchants,  and  not  a  few  of  your 
daughters  adorning  their  stations  by  their  grace, 
beauty  and  accomplishments. 

The  Saskatchewans  from  that  point  are  navigable 
about  800  and  500  miles  west-ward,  to  the  .Hudson 
Bay  about  600  miles,  and  to  Winnipeg  about  900 
miles;  which,  with  good  land,  coal,  and  wood  in  abund¬ 
ance,  indicates  future  greatness. 

Thus  I  have  answered  all  the  questions  that  I  have 
been  asked.  I  have  obeyed  the  command  “be  short.” 
By  and  by  I  hope  to  see  you  up  there,  and  then  1  Will 
take  pleasure  in  shewing  you  the  “lion.” 

In  the  meantime  be  content  to  remain  where  you 
are,  diligent  at  your  post,  while  I  go  and  look  out  a 
place  for  your  sons  and  daughters.  Remember  me 
and  my  family  in  all  your  prayers,  with  the  whole 
band  of  missionaries  in  that  and  other  fields.  Con¬ 
tribute  of  your  means  freely  for  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel.  Do  it  now.  Let  the  poor  give,  let  the  rich 
give,  let  all  give;  this  is  an  investment  that  pays— a 
bank  that  never  breaks,  but  will  keep  yielding  its  large 
and  yet  larger  returns  in  eternity.  The  cause  of  God 
must  and  shall  succeed.  The  gold  of  Sheba  shall  be 
given  to  Him.  The  heathen  and  the  uttermost  part 
of  the  earth  for  His  possession. 


I  Games  of  Savage  Boys  and  Girls. —The 
j  state  of  communism  in  which  Indians  live  general¬ 
ly  permits  no  privileged  class  among  them,  and  the 
■  girls  of  the  chief  walk  in  single  file  along  the  wood 
trail  under  just  as  heavy  burdens  as  are  carried  by 
the  daughters  of  the  others  who  have  no  rank  or 
standing  whatever  in  the  village.  Liberty,  equal¬ 
ity,  and  fraternity  among  the  children  are  a  patent 
fact.  There  are  no  heart-burnings  caused  by  wealth 
here  or  high  public  position.  The  boys  are  never 
known  to  have  quarrelled  among  themselves  be¬ 
cause  the  father  of  one  was  richer  than  the  father 
of  the  other,  and  the  little  girls  never  attempt  or 
think  of  queening  it  over  one  another  on  the 
strength  of  better  dresses  and  their  mother’s  car¬ 
riage.  There  are  no  rivalries  of  this  kind  among 
Indian  children  until  they  assume  the  toga  virilis ; 

|  but  they  have  jealousies  and  malicious  promptings 
which  culminate  in  blows  and  taunts  that  spring 
out  of  their  childish  games,  for  the}'  play  at  bat  and 
foot-ball,  at  hide-and-seek,  at  tag,  and  have  several 
I  out-door  pastimes  not  unlike  blindman’s-buff  and 
1  hunt-the-slipper.  Indian  boys  do  not  know  any 
j  thing  about  marbles ;  they  have  no  game  at  all  like 
I  it,  though  they  might  have  with  great  propriety, 
for  the  wear  and  tear  to  which  our  boys’  pantaloons 
are  subjected  in  the  season  of  this  sport  would  nev¬ 
er  give  an  Indian  mother  a  moment’s  concern,  be¬ 
cause  her  boys  never  wear  trousers.  They  fly  lit¬ 
tle  kites,  however,  made  out  of  fish  bladders  or  air- 
sacs,  and  they  spin  teetotums  on  flat  polished  stones; 
but  the  delightful  mysteries  of  mumble-peg  they 
have  yet  to  investigate.  The  girls,  however,  do 
not  participate  much  in  these  sports,  since  they  be¬ 
come  coy  little  old  women  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
when  not  on  the  water,  fish,  and  wood  paths,  they 
are  usually  busily  employed  in  helping  their  moth¬ 
ers  gather  mast  and  dry  berries  and  roots,  scraping, 
tanning,  and  sewing  skins,  ravelling  sinews,  etc., 
etc.  The  industry  of  Indian  women  is  really  re¬ 
markable;  they  are  always  at  work,  from  the  old- 

!est  to  the  youngest,  making  in  this  manner  a  won¬ 
derful  contrast  between  the  laborious  diligence  of 
an  Indian  girl  and  the  magnificent  loafing  of  an  In 
dian  boy. — IIenry  W.  Elliott,  in  Harper's  Mag¬ 
azine  for  November. 


Rev.  Thomas  Crosby,  of  the  Canadian 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  writes  from 
the  borders  of  Alaska: 

“  There  never  was  a  greater  interest 
taken  in  the  study  of  the  Bible  than 
now ;  it  is  very  pleasing  to  see  with  what 
earnestness  many  attend  the  different 
meetings  held  for  this  purpose.  We 
have  had  as  many  as  sixty  and  eighty 
old  people  meet  after  the  Sabbath  morn¬ 
ing  service  to  commit  to  memory  the 
text  in  their  native  tongue.  These  old 
people,  many  of  them  gray-headed  and 
with  staff’  in  hand,  seem  to  delight  to 
stay  for  the  text,  and  thus  they  go  off 
with  one  more  verse  of  God’s  Word  to 
comfort  and  bless  them.  One  old  wo¬ 
man  said :  ‘  Missionary,  you  think,  per¬ 
haps,  that  I  forget  all  the  good  words. 
No,  I  have  a  little  box  full  of  pebbles, 
and  I  have  a  text  in  my  heart  for  every 
pebble  I  put  into  it.  ’  At  the  same  hour 
there  is  a  large  gathering  of  young  or 
middle-aged  people,  with  their  Bibles, 
in  the  church,  memorizing  the  text,  both 
in  English  and  Tsimpshean. 

“We  have  been  blessed  with  a  wel¬ 
come  work  of  grace  the  past  two  months, 
especially  among  the  old  people;  it  com¬ 
menced  immediately  on  the  very  sudden 
death  of  a  tine  old  man,  who  received 
the  name  of  Enoch  Wood.  In  a  few 
weeks  nearly  every  old  man  and  old 
woman  were  in  attendance  on  class  and 
prayer-meetings,  and  it  resulted  in  our 
receiving  sixty  or  seventy  by  baptism. 
Some  of  these  had  been  on  trial  for 
years;  others  had  said,  ‘  The  children  may 
go  and  get  to  know  the  Bible  and  the 
new  way,  but  we  are  too  old.  ’  Now  they 
are  most  earnest,  and  the  Church,  gen¬ 
erally,  has  been  much  blessed.” 

On  the  Naas  River,  too,  the  Word  of 
the  Lord  has  had  free  course.  Bro. 
Greene  reports  39  accessions  to  the 
church  during  the  year,  and  several 
families  leaving  heathenism  have  settled 
at  the  mission.  Eleven  members  have 
been  removed  by  death,  but  they  all 
left  a  blessed  testimony  that  the  Jesus 
they  loved  in  health  was  their  support 
in  death,  and  their  ‘  exceeding  great 
reward-  ’  ” 


Shateritch,  the  head  chief  of  the  Chil- 
cafs,  writes  to  his  son  in  the  Indian 
Training  School  at  Forest  Grove,  Or.: 
“  Learn  all  you  can.  I  do  not  want  you 
to  leam  only  one-half.  Learn  all  when 
vou  are  in  school.  Don’t  play,  but 
study.  ” 
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THE  INDIAN  QUESTION. 


Isaac  Edgar  Black,  a  Priest  in  Charge, 
Immanuel  Parish,  Memphis.  Mr.  Black 
having  passed  an  excellent  examination  in 
theology  and  in  classics,  was  admitted  to  the 
Priesthood  about  last  Easter.  He  is  doing  a 
most  excellent  work.  He  needs  to  be  sup¬ 
ported.  I  earnestly  ask  help  for  him.  And 
I  pray  that  the  good  Lord  may  put  it  into 


the  hearts  of  men  to  help  on  my  Mission 
work  among  the  colored  race. 

Charles  T.  Quintard, 
Bishop  of  Tennessee. 

Contributions  may  be  sent  to  Bishop  Quin¬ 
tard,  at  Sewanee,  Tennessee;  or  to  the  Rev. 
Charles  F.  Collins,  Brownsville,  Tennessee; 
or  through  the  Rev.  Dr.  Twing. 


THE  INDIAN  QUESTION,  DISCUSSED  BY  A  NIOBRARA  MISSIONARY. 


In  riding  over  a  stretch  of  some  eighty 
miles  of  Sioux  country  in  the  early  part  of 
April,  some  suggestive  features  are  presented 
which  may  enlighten  the  public  somewhat 
on  the  much-vexed  Indian  Question. 

The  short  and  easy  roads  to  the  settlement 
of  the  problem  are  as  numerous  as  they  are 
futile  and  ill-judged.  “All  the  good  In¬ 
dians  are  on  a  tree,”  said  a  high  military 
authority  having  the  three  stars  on  his 
shoulder.  He  referred  to  a  not  uncommon 
mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead.  In  travel¬ 
ling  anywhere  through  the  Indian  country,  at 
border  posts  and  villages  and  ranches,  you 
will  hear  this  repeated  ad  nauseam,  a  fair 
specimen  of  feeble  and  vulgar  frontier  wit. 
The  cry  of  extermination  is  heard  all  over, 
but  hardly  deserves  notice.  We  should 
have  a  Marat  to  carry  0\it  such  a  policy,  a 
directory  to  back  him;,  millions  of  treasure 
to  expend,  and  as  many  white  soldiers  to 
sacrifice  as  there  are  Indian  souls,  and  a 
national  heart  callous  to  all  feelings  of  hu¬ 
manity,  honor,  justice,  and  the  contempt  of 
the  world. 

Another  cry  is  “Make  them  work.”  The 
beauty  of  all  these  answers  to  the  problem 
is  their  laconic  brevity.  Of  this  plan  more 
presently. 

Another  is,  “Teach  them  English.”  This 
is  at  present  very  popular,  and  we  must  touch 
it  with  a  tender  hand,  for  it  is  popular  not 
only  in  the  East  but  also  in  the  West,  not 
only  with  civilians  but  also  with  the  mili¬ 
tary,  both  with  Clergy  and  laity. 

Another  is,  “Break  up  the  reservations, 
give  each  man  a  farm,  fit  him  out,  give  him 
a  few  years  to  prepare '  himself,  and  then 
open  the  whole  country  to  settlement  auc 
let  the  Indian  fight  out  his  own  struggle  for 
existence.”  , 

Another  is  to  homestead  them  on  their 
reservations,  carry  out  fully  their  treaty 
stipulations,  and  protect  them  by  such  strin¬ 


gent  laws  that  they  will  be  unable  to  sell  or 
dispose  of  their  lands  for  a  generation. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  those  best  calculated 
to  judge.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  are 
not  fully  understood.  Then,  too,  one  is  apt 
to  hear  opinions  which  are  mere  “formu¬ 
las  ”  and  worth  but  little.  One  is  the  dis¬ 
honesty  of  Indian  agents.1  Another  is 
the  Government  providing  Indians  with 
guns,  ammunition,  tomahawks  and  scalp¬ 
ing-knives.2  Another  is  traders  doing  the 
same.3  Another  is  that  you  train  and  Chris¬ 
tianize  •  an  Indian  and  he  inevitably  goes 
back  and  becomes  a  savage  of  savages.4 

Another  is  to  regard  the  Indian  as  a  some¬ 
thing  of  different  species  from  ourselves. 
This  tendency  causes  quite  an  addition  to 
our  English  vocabulary,  so  that  an  Indian 
woman  becomes  a  squaw,  her  baby  a  papoose, 
her  son  a  luck,  her  husband  a  warrior,  their 
house  a  wigwam  or  tepe.  They  cannot  in 
popular  parlance  take  a  good  whiff  of  to¬ 
bacco,  but  must  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace. 
Nor  can  they  shake  hands  and  make  treaties 
as  other  people  do,  but  must  bury  the  toma¬ 
hawk.  They  cannot  even  die  like  ordinary 
men,  they  must  needs  go  to  the  “happy 
hunting  grounds.”  We  persist  in  calling 
them  red  men  and  on  their  calling  us  pale 
faces,  which  they  don’t.  I  have  heard  with 
suppressed  emotion  Commissioners  from 
Washington  addressing  them  in  speeches 
filled  with  this  dime-novel  rliodomontade, 
and  wondered  by  what  subtle  devices  the 
puzzled  interpreter  would  make  their  mean¬ 
ing  clear  to  the  assembled  natives. 

And  again,  it  is  a  common  fallacy  to  re¬ 
gard  as  authority  a  man  who  can  say,  “I 
have  lived  in  the  Indian  country  years,  and 
know.”  Now  I  would  suggest  that  when 
such  a  person  makes  a  statement  of  this 
character,  great  circumspection  should  be 
used  in  assenting  to  his  views.  That  which 
is  nearest  to  us  is  often  that  of  which  we 
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know  the  least.  The  inhabitants  of  frontier 
towns  like  Yankton,  Bismarck  and  Pierre, 
know  nothing  of  Indians.  A  few  may  wan¬ 
der  through  their  streets,  or  occasionally 
buy  at  their  stores  ;  but  they  know  nothing 
of  the  lives,  habits,  thoughts,  of  the  people 
who  are  so  near  them.  I  remember  after 
having  lived  one  month  among  a  small  band 
of  Sioux,  eating  and  sleeping  in  their  houses, 
riding  and  walking  freely  with  them  over 
their  reservation,  seeing  them  dressed  like 
white  people,  living  like  white  people,  farm¬ 
ing  and  doing  all  kinds  of  labor  that  was  to 
be  done,  whether  with  hammer,  plane,  an¬ 
vil,  steam-engine,  or  mill  ;  seeing  them  at 
church  and  school,  and  hearing  them  dis¬ 
cuss  plans  among  themselves  for  punishment 
of  crimes,  prevention  of  drunkenness,  of 
unfaithfulness  in  the  marriage  relation,  for 
carrying  the  Gospel  to  their  brothers  still  in 
darkness,  etc. — after  all  this  I  happened  to 
be  riding  with  a  stage  driver  across  the 
river,  and  he  pointed  to  the  other  side  with 
the  remark  that  he  would  not  risk  his  life 
over  there  for  a  thousand  dollars  ;  that  a 
wild  and  blood-thirsty  band  of  Sioux  lived 
there,  etc.,  etc.,  ending  up  with  the  hope 
that  Government  would  exterminate  them. 

The  occupant  of  a  military  post  is  not 
necessarily  a  good  judge.  The  sight  of  an 
Indian  inside  of  a  garrison  is  almost  as  rare 
as  of  a  wild  duck  in  winter.  True,  they  go 
to  the  sutler’s  to  buy,  and  the  trader  will 
tell  you  they  are  good  pay  ;  and  one  will 
see  them  buying  very  much  the  same  things 
as  white  people — provisions,  clothing,  etc., 
and  in  addition,  instead  of  jewelry,  beads 
and  ear-bobs  and  shells,  and  instead  of 
rouge  and  violet  powder,  vermillion  and 
other  paints.  They  can  yet  no  whiskey ,  wine 
or  leer,  or  guns  or  ammunition  here,  and 
white  people  only  under'  great  restrictions. 
To  judge  of  the  lives  or  character  of  a  peo¬ 
ple  by  seeing  them  for  a  few  minutes  in  a 
store  is  no  more  feasible  than  for  a  denizen 
of  Madison  Avenue  to  judge  of  the  life  and 
habits  of  a  street  arab  by  seeing  him  buying 
from  an  apple  stand.  True,  in  the  course 
of  years  a  very  occasional  visit  may  be  made 
to  see  the  Indians.  A  ride  in  an  ambulance 
to  the  agency ;  a  pleasant  day  spent  in  call¬ 
ing  on  white  friends;  an  hour  devoted  to  an 
idle  gaze  on  an  issue  and  the  throngs  of  In¬ 
dians  mud  bespattered  from  their  long  ride 
to  the  agency,  in  the  degrading  act  of  re¬ 
ceiving  the  government  dole  ; — or  perhaps 


a  drive  through  an  Indian  camp  and  haste 
in  returning  to  garrison  before  night,  for¬ 
bidding  more  than  the  briefest  stay,  and 
that  generally  at  a  Mission  house,  or  if 
there  is  none,  perhaps  at  the  better-provided 
home  of  some  half-breed,  and  return. 

So  much  for  the  non-combattant  part.  As 
far  as  the  soldiers  and  officers  go,  many  never 
see  a  campaign  for  years.  Others  may  pass 
through  an  expedition  and  have  a  few  flying 
skirmishes;  rarely  they  may  have  a  long  and 
serious  campaign  and  be  in  some  hard- 
fought  contests,  where  the  customary  pluck 
and  bravery  of  Americans  are  exhibited. 

But  even  here  the  battle-field  is  no  fair 
place  to  judge  of  the  life  or  habits  of  a  peo¬ 
ple,  nor  is  the  captured  camp  a  fair  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  mode  of  living  on  an  Indian 
reservation,  and  this  is  that  with  which  the 
Government  has  to  deal. 

An  officer  may  sometimes  be  put  in  special 
charge  of  the  military  management  of  an 
agency.  If  he  is  active  and  efficient  he 
gains  quite  a  knowledge  of  Indians,  but 
after  all  it  is  an  executive  view  of  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

An  agent  is  not  necessarily  a  good  judge. 
He  is  a  distributing  officer.  He  may  be 
honest  in  his  administration,  kind  and  firm 
toward  his  charges,  anxious  to  help  them. 
He  may  have  councils  innumerable  with 
them  (and  of  all  vitiating  influences  I  think 
a  council  is  one  of  the  worst),  but  unless  he 
goes  freely  and  frequently  over  his  reserva¬ 
tion,  knows  what  his  people  are  doing  and 
what  they  need,  his  knowledge  may  be  very 
slight.  It  may  be  a  mere  office  knowledge. 
He  may  show  what  he  has  received  and 
what  distributed,  and  he  will  finally  resign 
his  office  or  be  relieved,  with  clean  papers 
and  a  most  poorly- posted  mind  and  a  very 
cloudy  view  of  Indians. 

The  trader,  knowing  what  an  Indian 
brings  to  sell  and  what  he  buys,  gets  a  very 
fair  knowledge  of  his  industry,  habits  and 
home  needs.  One  is  a  good  hunter,  one 
raises  considerable  of  a  crop ;  another  must 
have  many  industrious  girls  or  women  in 
his  family  from  the  amount  of  bead  work 
and  dressed  skins;  another,  buying  furni¬ 
ture,  tacks,  nails,  mirrors,  dishes,  toilet  ar¬ 
ticles.  etc.,  must  live  very  much  like  a  white 
man.  Another  asks  for  paint,  beads,  shells, 
red  cloth,  brass  tacks,  duck,  and  he  sets 
him  down  as  a  wild  fellow.  He  knows  who 
is  honest  and  who  is  not,  and  who  indus- 
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trious  and  who  lazy.  On  the  whole,  though 
he  may  never  stir  from  the  store,  his  knowl¬ 
edge  is  very  fair. 

The  agency  employ^  is  not  necessarily 
posted.  His  horizon  is  very  small,  not  ex¬ 
tending  beyond  the  wood  pile,  the  hay 
stack,  the  water  wagon,  or  the  agency  fanm 

The  head  farmer  is  supposed  to  oversee 
and  teach  the  Indians  farming,  but  often¬ 
times  his  time  is  taken  up  superintending 
the  work  on  the  farm  and  that  white  set¬ 
tlement  called  an  agency. 

The  Government  school  teacher  has  a  very 
limited  sphere.  His  or  her  duty  is  to  ignore 
and  check  all  exhibitions  of  native  charac¬ 
teristics,  to  teach  the  pupil  a  foreign  tongue 
and  new  modes  of  life.  If  sustained  by  the 
strong  arm  of  the  Government  he  finds  his 
children  quite  tractable,  quiet,  not  very 
stupid,  with  occasional  epidemics  of  running 
away ;  a  difficulty  in  the  course  of  time  be¬ 
coming  less  and  less. 

The  Commissioner  sent  out  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  abiding  with  the  agent,  meeting 
the  Indians  in  all  their  bravery  in  council, 
has  no  fair  view.  He  sees  but  little,  and 
that  little  is  largely  colored  by  the  influences 
about  him. 

The  Missionary  is  not  always  well  fitted 
to  judge.  The  sphere  of  his  own  work  may 
be  largely  confined  to  an  agency  or  garrison, 
if  he  has  fixed  his  headquarters  there.  But 
if  he  throws  himself  into  his  work  as  a  Mis¬ 
sionary  to  Indians,  lives  in  their  camps, 
shares  in  their  struggles  for  existence,  visits 
and  nurses  their  sick,  eats  with  them,  sleeps 
in  their  houses,  is  with  them  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  not  only  preaches  to  them 
but  hears  all  their  troubles,  ideas,  doubts, 
instructs  their  children,  sees  and  fights 
against  their  heathenish  customs  and  super¬ 
stitions,  I  think  that  his  knowledge,  though 
not  by  any  means  complete,  is  tolerably  ex¬ 
tensive  and  deserves  a  good  deal  of  consid¬ 
eration.  A  Missionary  of  long  experience 
is  no  child.  I  do  not  believe  anyone  is 
more  sensible  of  the  vices  and  faults  of  the 
people  than  he  is.  It  is  true  his  views  are 
almost  always  tinctured  with  great  faith 
and  hope  despite  the  most  discouraging  ap¬ 
pearances,  and  I  think  he  is  right. 

As  a  Missionary  travelling  over  eighty 
miles  of  Indian  country  this  April,  1882, 
preaching,  baptizing,  marrying,  giving  the 
Holy  Communion,  catechising,  visiting  sick 
and  well  at  different  points,  I  could  see 


much  that  would  be  very  interesting  to  the 
public. 

And  first  as  to  the  country.  Here  is  a 
reservation  eighty  miles  long  and  about  one 
hundred  miles  from  east  to  west  for  some 
2,500  souls.  What  a  simple  arithmetical 
calculation  to  determine  how  many  square 
miles  to  each  person.  A  little  over 'three 
square  miles  for  every  man,  woman  and 
baby.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  barren 
land,  without  any  vegetation  save  sage 
brush,  cactus,  and  hardy  woods,  some 
places  being  without  even  these.  Much  is 
rough  and  broken  ground,  entirely  unfit  for 
farming.  Much  is  highland  with  only  grass 
on  it,  far  removed  from  wood  and  water. 
There  is  only  abundant  timber  along  two 
streams,  and  on  one  of  these  not  so  very 
thick  until  you  have  travelled  a  hard  day’s 
journey  on  horseback  from  the  mouth.  The 
agency  is  one  or  two  days’  ride  from  any 
very  good  land,  save  one  piece  (timberless), 
where  perhaps  twenty  families  could  take 
homesteads.  By  law  every  Indian  (head  of 
a  family)  is  obliged  to  come  once  in  two 
weeks  to  receive  his  rations,  and  from  four 
to  six  days  must  be  consumed  in  coming  to 
and  returning  from  the  agency  by  those 
who  are  trying  to  homestead.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  having  seized  and  sold  a  great  many 
of  the  Indian  ponies  some  years  ago,  they 
have  but  few  horses,  and  generally  can  use 
them  only  for  hauling  rations.  The  same 
arithmetician  who  calculated  the  amount  of 
land  each  would  have  may  also  compute 
how  many  days  will  be  left  for  work.  This 
ration  business  is  a  great  curse  to  the  Indi¬ 
ans.  The  Government  is  pledged  to  furnish 
them  by  treaty.  It  is  part  of  the  pay  we 
promised  for  the  Black  Hills  after  lawless 
white  men  had  stolen  that  country.  They 
are  to  be  given  until  the  Indians  are  self- 
supporting,  and  they  are  given  in  such  a 
way  as  to  cramp  them  in  their  efforts  to 
work.  I  would  ask  any  farmer  East,  who 
has  to  do  his  own  work,  how  much  success¬ 
ful  farming  he  would  accomplish  were  he 
obliged  to  leave  his  fields  untouched  from 
Monday  till  Wednesday  or  Thursday  even¬ 
ing  every  fortnight  all  the  year  round. 

Let  us  stop  at  the  first  house  we  see  and 
learn  what  this  man,  decently  dressed,  has 
done.  Here  is  a  log  kitchen  and  eating- 
room,  about  18x14,  well  built,  a  covered 
way  and  a  sleeping-room  about  the  same 
size.  There  is  no  floor  to  either  room.  The 
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roof  is  of  rails  covered  with  hay  and  earth. 
The  windows  are  single  sashes,  letting  a 
faint  amount  of  light  into  the  house.  There 
are  beds,  chairs,  table,  cook  stove,  cupboard, 
white  dishes.  Near  by  is  a  log  stable.  A 
goodly  stock  of  hay,  a  solid  corral  built  of 
logs,  and  a  field  of  about  ten  acres  not  yet 
touched  by  the  spring’s  plow,  but  showing 
the  marks  of  last  year’s  cultivation.  He  has 
evidently  worked  hard  all  the  spare  time  he 
could  get  and  has  a  fair  prospect ;  but  I  find 
some  white  man  from  Pierre  is  trying  to  buy 
his  land  (this  is  on  the  east  of  the  Missouri) 
and  the  dazzling  offer  strongly  tempts  him. 
I  urge  him  to  hold  on  to  it,  and  afterwards 
ask  the  agent  to  try  to  prevent  the  sale. 
He,  however,  says  no  law  can  touch  the  case, 
and  so  this  poor  fellow  who  is  but  a  child 
in  understanding  will  probably  before  the 
year  is  over  be  cheated  out  of  a  very  fine 
homestead.  This  is  but  one  case  out  of 
many,  and  there  should  be  some  way  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  both  from  scheming  whites  and 
from  themselves  crossing  the  river.  We 
pass  by  a  large  farm  of  perhaps  a  hundred 
acres.  They  are  ploughing  and  seeding, 
have  good  stock  and  plenty  of  agricultural 
implements,  seed  of  all  kinds  —  potatoes, 
oats,  etc.  This  is  the  agency  garden,  and 
very  creditable  it  is.  We  are  glad  to  see 
them  putting  in  potatoes,  and  ask  whether 
the  Indians  have  got  theirs.  “No,”  is  the 
answer,  “There  is  only  enough  for  the 
agency  garden.”  We  hope  they  will  be 
encouraged  to  put  in  oats  this  year,  and  are 
told  the  agency  has  only  enough  for  its 
own  garden.  This  is  surely  not  right.  In¬ 
dians  want  to  plant,  and  above  all,  potatoes 
and  oats,  and  care  should  be  taken  that 
every  season  plenty  of  seed  should  be  on 
hand  for  them. 

Passing  a  mile  beyond  we  come  to  an  In¬ 
dian  who  is  trying  to  plough  a  ten-acre  field. 
His  only  stock  is  a  pair  of  little  ponies,  not 
f trong  enough  to  work  at  anything  like  this. 
He  says  he  has  been  to  the  agency  to  borrow 
a  good  team,  but  the  agent  has  none  to  lend 
him,  and  so  he  has  borrowed  an  ox  team 
issued  by  the  Government  to  a  neighbor  of 
his.  I  watch  them  a  few  minutes.  One  is 
holding  the  plow,  two  are  trying  to  make 
the  cattle  work.  In  vain  they  plunge, 
struggle,  pull  different  ways,  and  finally, 
giving  one  desperate  try,  fall  down.  The 
field  is  covered  with  zig-zag  scratches,  show¬ 
ing  that  they  have  been  working  hard  all 
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day  but  to  no  purpose.  This  man  knows 
how  to  drive  oxen,  but  his  team  is  worth¬ 
less.  I  pass  about  a  mile  further  on.  Here 
is  a  man  putting  up  a  log  house  on  the 
prairie.  He  says  he  would  soon  finish  it, 
but  he  cannot  get  any  boards  for  window 
and  door  frames.  He  asks  me  to  help  him 
in  ploughing,  he  wants  to  work  up  five 
acres.  I  tell  him  the  only  team  available  is 
the  worthless  yoke  of  oxen  we  have  just 
passed.  Here  is  another  man  whom  I  meet 
on  the  road;  I  know  him  to  be  industrious. 
“Well,  friend,  when  are  you  going  to 

plow?”  “  When - and - are  through 

with  the  cattle.”  Pitiful  prospect!  Make 
them  work?  Why  there  is  not  one  of  these 
men  but  would  have  his  five  and  ten  acres 
in,  if  he  were  provided  with  a  good  working 
ox-team  (not  a  couple  of  unbroken  steers)  a 
good  plough  and  seed  enough  to  put  in  the 
ground;  and  there  are  about  fifteen  families 
here  all  ready  and  willing  to  do  what  they 
pan. 

A  few  miles  further  on  I  come  to  a  miser¬ 
able  log  hut  by  the  ford  of  a  stream.  Who 
is  this  girl  with  painted  face  and  Indian 
dress,  ragged  and  dirty,  who  throws  a 
blanket  over  her  head  as  I  approach?  Alas, 
she  was  for  two  years  a  bright  resident  of  a 
deservedly  praised  school.  She  had  learned 
considerable  English,  and  had  gained  some 
knowledge  of  house  work,  but  her  parents 
are  wild  and  heathenish.  They  have  taken 
her  away  from  school,  and  she  lias  returned 
to  her  old  sordid  life.  What  hope  is  there 
that  a  little  girl  should  do  otherwise;  that 
she  could  raise  her  family  to  the  plane  that 
she  had  reached,  or  fail  to  sink  to  theirs? 
And  what  more  is  to  be  expected  even  of 
boys  and  girls  carried  to  the  East  and 
educated  with  great  expense  at  special 
sehools,  but  that  they  will  sink  to  the  best 
of  the  people  among  whom  they  must  live, 
unless  they  are  of  extraordinarily  powerful 
characters.  It  will  be  no  fault  of  theirs. 
Learn  English !  That  is  well  but  it  is  not 
enough.  A  white  boy  with  a  good  educa¬ 
tion,  but  thrown  penniless  among  such  a 
people  would  soon  sink,  not  only  as  low  but 
lower  than  an  Indian  boy.  Unless  some¬ 
thing  is  done  for  the  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  Indian  country,  unless  they 
learn  habits  of  industry,  unless  they  cast 
away  the  slough  of  their  old  life,  unless  the 
Church  and  her  schools  can  reach  them  and 
help  them  here,  all  the  work  and  treasure 
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expended  at  Eastern  schools  will  be  like 
water  poured  into  a  sieve.  There  will  be 
nothing  to  show  for  it.  If  $30,000  was 
expended  in  this  field  every  year  by  our 
Church  among  the  Sioux,  in  addition  to 
what  is  done,  and  that  is  much,  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  and  extend  our  work,  I 
will  warrant  that  the  same  amount  of  money 
expended  at  Hampton  and  Carlisle  would 
bring  forth  fruit  much  more  worth  showing, 
because  the  people  here  would  be  rising 
with  their  children.  They,  coming  back 
with  enlarged  ideas,  would  find  their  parents 
and  brothers  and  sisters  with  expanding 
views.  Their  tendency  would  both  be  in 
the  same  direction  upward,  and  then  the 
extra  training  of  the  Eastern  graduate  would 
be  an  advantage  to  his  friends  and  relations 
as  well  as  himself.6 

In  regard  to  this  learning  English  let  us 
take  a  note  of  this.  I  have  living  with  me 
a  Hampton  girl.  She  is  able  to  understand 
ordinary  English,  but  limited  in  her  conver¬ 
sational  powers.  I  asked  her  what  the 
Sioux  girls  spoke  among  each  other  at 
Hampton.  She  said,  Sioux;  and  what 
language  did  you  use  in  talking  to  your 
negro  girl  roommates,  Sioux;  and  what 
language  did  they  use?  Oh  they ,  many  of 
them  became  very  skillful  in  speaking 
Sioux.  I  can’t  tell  how  strictly  true  her 
statement  was,  but  from  what  I  know  of 
the  character  of  the  people  it  bears  strong 
marks  of  probability  upon  it. 

Crossing  the  ford  1  pass  over  about  ten 
miles  of  broken  alkali  and  worthless  land, 
and  come  to  a  pretty  fair  stretch  of  country 
now  almost  timberless.  There  are  a  good 
many  people  here.  I  notice  the  fields  are 
untouched,  and  hardly  any  men  about. 
Why  are  they  not  ploughing?  Almost  all 
the  men  with  horses  and  wagons  have  just 
been  sent  up  to  Standing  Rock  to  bring 
down  Sioux  prisoners  to  this  reservation. 
That  means  at  least  two  weeks’  absence. 
But  the  work  cattle  are  here.  The  boys 
can  plough.  No,  they  have  taken  the  work 
cattle  and  all  the  strong  horses.  One  man 
was  going  to  start  off  next  week  to  take  a 
homestead.  He  has  chosen  one  forty  miles 
off,  but  he  can’t  leave  now.  They  have 
taken  his  horses.  My  Indian  teacher  here 
has  urgent  and  important  duties,  and  a 
large  field  to  plough.  He  has  been  pressed 
into  the  service  too.  Another  man  had  a 
yoke  of  cattle  given  him  and  was  to  start 
in  a  couple  days  for  a  homestead,  where 
he  has  already  (last  year)  broken  a  good 
piece  of  land  and  got  out  his  logs  for 
building.  His  cattle  are  seized.  Make  them 
work !  Make  them  homestead ! 

I  call  on  a  sick  girl.  She  has  just  had  a 
paralytic  stroke  (paraplargia).  I  can  do 
nothing  for  her.  Nor  can  the  doctor  to 


whom  I  had  spoken.  There  is  no  hospital, 
nor  appliances  for  such  a  case.  And  he  is 
provided  with  no  way  for  visiting  the  sick. 
There  are  other  cases  here.  A  boy  with 
cataract  and  doomed  to  blindness;  con¬ 
sumptive  and  scrofulous  cases;  one  boy 
shot.  There  is  no  hospital  and  they  need 
hospital  care,  but  what  can  one  do? 

We  pass  on.  As  we  get  further  from  the 
agency  we  find  the  people  more  self-helping. 
They  are  scattered  out  away  from  one 
another.  We  see  houses  half  built,  fields, 
houses  well  finished  and  occupied  by  men 
in  earnest,  but  whose  work  does  not  thrive 
because  they  have  to  spend  so  much  time  in 
the  ceaseless  round  to  and  from  the  agency. 

Here  is  a  man  with  a  large  field  enclosed. 
Good  solid  posts  well  set,  but  what  a  fence. 
One  slender  wire  stretching  two-thirds  of 
the  way  around.  “That’s  all  I  was  al¬ 
lowed.”  “Did  you  raise  much?”  “Yes, 
but  I  could  not  fence  it  in  with  so  little 
wire,  and  had  not  time  to  cut  rails.  Then 
the  cattle  ate  up  every  thing  while  I  was 
away  at  the  agency  last  summer.”  “I  see 
you  have  a  good  chicken  house.  Where 
are  your  chickens?”  ‘ ‘  Alas !  you  remember 
we  all  of  us  had  to  spend  a  month  at  the 
agency  waiting  for  our  annuity  goods,  and 
when  we  came  back  all  were  dead  or  eaten 
by  foxes.  There  was  no  one  to  look  after 
them.”  “How  are  your  cows  doing?” 
“Well!  I  only  lost  two  while  after  annuities. 
They  were  mired.  ”  ‘  ‘  How  will  you  manage 

to  farm  this  year?”  “  I  have  cut  steamboat 
wood,  and  will  hunt  some  beaver.  With 
what  I  get  from  these  I  will  buy  provisions.” 
“And  your  rations?”  “I  will  lose  them. 
Back  rations  are  forfeited.” 

A  beautiful  rule.  The  man  who  is  too 
busy  to  go  for  his  rations  forfeits  them. 
He  who,  giving  up  any  idea  of  work,  is  a 
faithful  attendent  at  the  agency,  or  in 
other  words  a  “coffee  cooler”  gets  them. 
The  treaty  of  “  76  ”  reads  that  in  order  to 
be  entitled  to  rations  a  man  must  work. 
The  practice  is,  in  order  to  obtain  rations  a 
man  must  not  work. 

So  we  may  continue  our  journey  only  to 
have  the  scene  repeated  over  and  over  again 
of  checks  and  hindrances  put  in  the  way  of 
honest  effort  towards  self  help,  only  noticing 
that  notwithstanding  all  the  further  we 
leave  the  agency  the  larger  grow  the  fields, 
the  better  the  houses,  the  more  independent 
the  men. 

The  agency  should  be  a  help  to  the 
Indians,  "in  many  ways  it  is,  but  things 
might  be  improved,  as,  for  instance  :  Let 
issue  of  rations  be  monthly  to  all  who  desire 
it.  7 

Let  Indians  at  a  distance  who  wish,  draw 
beef  on  the  hoof.  It  has  been  and  can  be 
done. 
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Let  annuities  be  issued  to  heads  of 
families,  and  such  careful  record  taken  that  it 
be  not  necessary  for  the  whole  family  to  go. 

Let  the  issue  of  flour,  beef,  bacon,  beans, 
soda,  salt  and  soap  continue ;  the  ration  of 
flour  being  doubled. 3 

Let  corn,  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  be  on 
sale,  as  at  Military  Commissaries,  and  each 
family  be  allowed  to  purchase  the  number 
of  rations  to  which  they  would  be  entitled. s 

Let  tea,  rice,  baking  power,  dried  apples, 
be  added  to  the  list,  s 

Let  there  be  one  or  more  extra  black¬ 
smith  shops  and  carpenter  shops  erected  at 
suitable  points  central  to  more  distant 
settlements.  10 

Let  there  also  be  sub-farmers  to  direct 
farming  operations,  with  authority  from  the 
agent  to  give  orders  for  work  on  their 
blacksmith  and  carpenter. 

Let  every  homesteader  have  a  good  work¬ 
ing  team  of  oxen,  a  wagon  with  log  chain, 
a  cross  plough,  harrow  and  cultivator.  And 
let  there  be  a  sufficient  supply  of  breaking 
plows,  mowers,  reapers,  etc.,  distributed. 

If  wire  fencing  is  to  be  used,  let  every 
man  have  at  least  three  wires  around  his 
field. 

Let  seed  in  plenty  be  on  hand  every 
spring. 

Let  a  day  school  be  provided  for  every 


Let  travelling  about  from  reservation  be 
discouraged  and  checked  especially  in  spring 
and  summer  months.13 

Let  the  reservations  be  surveyed. 

Let  there  be  law  available  on  reservations. 

If  these  and  other  like  suggestions  would 
be  carried  out  honestly  and  efficiently,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  saying,  make  them 
work,  make  them  homestead. 

Let  the  Government  rather  help  them 
work  and  homestead,  protect  them  in  their 
rights,  give  them  profitable  assistance,  avoid 
deliterious  petting,  neither  fear  nor  despise, 
but  treat  them  like  men  and  I  believe  by 
God's  help  they  will  prove  themselves  men. 
Smother  them  much  more  with  redtape  and 
official  dulness  and  I  only  look  with  fore¬ 
boding  to  their  future. 


thirty  children  of  school  going  age,  within 
any  radius  of  three  miles,  as  by  treaty  pro¬ 
vided,  and  a  teacher  for  them. 

Let  the  agent  be  familiar  with  the  home 
life  of  his  people,  and  know  from  inspection 
their  needs  and  progress. 

Let  a  rigid  law  be  made  to  prevent 
Indians  selling  or  in  any  way  giving  up 
their  rights  to  their  land  for  a  specified 
number  of  years. 

Let  the  Government  offer  a  fair  market 
for  Indian  produce. 

Let  there  be  a  hospital  and  a  dispensary  to 
provide  for  the  full  number  of  Indians. 
A  good  doctor  provided  with  team,  inter 
preter,  hospital  matron  and  nurses.11 

Let  double  sash  windows  be  given  to 
homesteaders,  where  there  is  much  light. 
There  is  more  cleanliness  and  a  greater&de- 
sire  to  have  furniture,  curtains,  etc. 

Let  paint  and  lime  be  given  to  applicants 
who  wish  to  improve  the  looks  of  their 
houses.12 

Let  there  always  be  a  bountiful  supply  of 
lumber  on  hand. 

Let  the  agent  have  flooring  to  give  to 
homesteaders.  It  would  be  well  if  they 
could  buy  this  at  lowest  wholesale  price. 

Let  prizes  be  given  each  year  to  best 
four  or  five  farmers.  Such  prizes  being 
cattle,  horses,  fine  pigs,  poultry.  A  prize 
to  women  for  best  specimens  of  sewing, 
washing,  baking,  preserving,  etc. 


Notes. 

1  There  is  not  near  the  posssibility  of  dis¬ 
honesty  afforded  to  Indian  agents  that  there 
was  ten  years  ago.  I  am  sure  there  are 
many  gentlemen,  some  of  whom  I  myself 
tnow,  who  have  administered  their  affairs 
with  the  greatest  integrity,  and  have  won 
;he  respect  of  all  who  know  them. 

2  The  Government  does  not  furnish  Indians 
with  guns  and  ammunition.  Tomahawks 
are  axes  and  hatchets.  Scalping  knives  are 
case  and  butcher  knives. 

3  Off  of  a  reservation,  at  lawless  frontier 
towns  and  at  frontier  ranches,  a  good  deal 
of  illicit  traffic  is  done  in  guns,  ammunition, 
liquor.  There  are  heavy  penalties  for  the 
sale  of  these  articles.  An  Indian  trader’s 
is  the  last  place  where  an  Indian  would  go 
to  buy  these  things. 

4  Among  the  Sioux  on  and  near  the  Mis¬ 
souri,  Christian  influences  have  worked  a 
mighty  change,  and  the  Government  owes 
a  large  debt  of  gratitude  to  Christians, 
whether  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Congre¬ 
gational  or  Roman  Catholic  for  what  they 
have  done. 

3  The  sutler’s  store  is  outside  of  the  gar¬ 
rison. 

6  In  my  experience,  those  boys  who  have 
had  a  training  from  the  Church,  previous  to 
their  going  East  to  school,  have  proved  to 
be  the  steadiest  and  least  liable  to  go  back, 
on  their  return  to  their  people. 

7  This  will  necessitate  a  change  in  orders 
to  agents,  but  this  surely  is  easier  than  to 
force  thousands  of  Indians  to  give  up  the 
idea  of  homesteading  on  sites  they  may 
choose. 

8_It  is  right  the  Government  should  issue 
rations  to  keej)  the  people  from  starving. 
But  the  corn  they  give  to  their  horses  and 
chickens,  and  so  I  would  not  count  it  under 
the  head  of  necessary  rations.  Coffee, 
sugar  and  tobacco  are  not  necessary  to 
subsistence,  so  I  should  not  count  these 
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necessary.  The  ration  of  flour  is  only  three 
and  one-half  pounds,  and  should  be  in¬ 
creased  to  seven  pounds  per  week,  and 
should  be  of  a  fair  quality. 

s  Indians  have  to  pay  fancy  prices  for  all 
these  at  trader’s  stores.  To  allow  them  to 
buy  their  rations  of  these  from  a  Govern¬ 
ment  commissariat  would  not  diminish  the 
trader’s  sale  of  these  articles. 

10  By  treaty  promised.  To  have  these 
extra  shops  at  Agency  is  to  make  them 
nearly  useless.  I  have  to  make  all  coffins 
for  Indians,  and  use  my  own  lumber. 
Farming  work  and  haying  have  often  to  be 
stopped  in  the  middle  on  account  of  some 
slight  repair  needed,  and  perhaps  two  weeks 
will  be  consumed  before  trip  to  agency  and 
return  is  accomplished,  and  then  perhaps  it 
may  be  too  late  to  go  on. 

11  A  very  important  element  in  civilizing 


work  and  but  little  attended  to.  A  doctor 
should  have  his  own  team  and  interpreter, 
and  make  regular  rounds  of  the  camps  as 
well  as  special  visits.  It  will  not  do  to 
depend  on  using  agency  team  or  interpreter, 
as  they  are  provided  for  and  needed  for 
other  uses.  The  medical  apparatus  for 
two  thousand  Indians  is  not  as  complete  as 
what  the  War  Department  provides  for  a 
company  of  fifty  men.  These  have  a  hospital, 
steward,  matron,  nurse  or  nurses,  good  sup¬ 
plies,  medicines  and  surgical  apparatus. 
The  Indian  doctor’s  outfit  is  often  before 
the  end  of  the  year  a  beggarly  array  of 
empty  bottles. 

12  Lime  to  plaster  their  houses  and  white¬ 
wash  them,  and  paint  for  doors  and  sashes. 
These  would  be  used. 

is  A  great  evil,  about  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  cannot  be  too  strict. 
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GOSPEL  SUCCESSES— NELSON  RIVER. 

When  the  missionary’s  canoe  disappeared 
behind  the  nearest  headland,  and  the  newly, 
baptized  natives  felt  that  they  were  really 
alone  they  began  to  perceive  how  much  had 
been  lost.  The  mission  house  had  been  to 
them  a  place  of  association,  of  scholarship, 
and  of  friendship.  Here  they  had  often 
found  a  warm  supper,  kindly  greetings,  and  a  1 
fairly  comfortable  bed,  after  days  of  lonely 
travel  and  exposure  to  cold  and  storm. 
Here  glance  had  greeted  glance,  and  hand 
had  clasped  hand,  after  months  of  hunting  in 
wilderness  wilds.  Here  they  had  sung  to-  1 
gether,  in  uncertain  measure,  but  with 
melody  of  soul,  their  newly-learned  songs  of 
Zion.  Here  they  had  been  taught  to  repeat 
the  beautiful  prayer  of  our  blessed  Lord, 
until  they  could  bear  it  away  with  them — a 
heart  treasure  to  be  said  by  many  a  camp 
fire,  to  be  remembered  through  many  a  day 
of  toil  and  privation,  to  be  meditated  upon 
in  many  a  sleepless  night  spent  by  river 
side,  or  shore  of  lake.  Here  their  souls  had 
been  accustomed  to  sit  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Almighty  with  great  delight,  while  they 
fed  upon  the  food  which  was  sweet  to  their 
taste,  broken  into  crumbs  out  of  considera¬ 
tion  for  their  spiritual  infancy.  Here  they 
had  found  those  who  would  listen  to  their 
complaints,  give  them  kindly  counsel,  and 
strive  to  lead  them  along  the  path  of  intelli¬ 
gence  to  the  high  lands  of  faith’  and  purity, 
where  the  soul  finds  peace  with  God.  Now 
the  mission  house  would  be  closed,  the 
familiar  face  of  missionary  would  be  absent, 
and,  they  who  had  formed  new  alliances  and 
had  begun  to  find  pleasure  in  new  employ¬ 
ments  and  holier  aspirations,  would  be  left 
to  grope  their  way  heavenward  alone,  in 
blindness  and  ignorance. 

Agitated  on  account  of  what  had  been 
ost,  anxious  and  perplexed  as  to  the  future, 
the  elders  of  the  tribe  met  together,  about 
the  hour  of  noon,  and  seating  themselves  on  < 
the  grassy  slope,  between  the  house  and  the 
river,  they  spoke  one  to  another  concerning 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

They  were  all  of  opinion  that  it  was  just 
what  they  had  been  looking  for,  through 
long  years  of  superstition  and  idol-worship. 
They  expressed  their  delight  with  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Bible,  so  far  as  they  had  become  1 
acquainted  therewith.  Many  announced 
their  intention  of  giving  themselves  to  God, 
and  hoped  by  faithful  continuance  in  well¬ 
doing  to  gain  a  crown  of  life,  missionary  or 
no  missionary.  A  few  who  could  read  a 
little  offered  to  teach  those  who  had  not  yet 


mastered  the  Evans’  characters.  It  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  Sabbath  should 
be  strictly  observed,  that  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  prayer  should  be  regularly  said,  that  the 
juniors  should  be  encouraged  to  read  aloud 
to  their  seniors  from  the  Book  of  Life,  that 
under  no  circumstances  should  it  be  allow¬ 
able  for  baptized  Christians  to  return  to 
heathenish  practices. 

It  was  towards  evening  when  the  swarthy 
braves  rose  and  sought  the  quiet  of  their 
camps,  and  before  the  morrow’s  sun  was 
high,  their  birch  canoes  had  borne  them  far 
on  towards  the  haunts  of  the  deer  and  the 
home  of  the  beaver.  As  they  went  they 
prayed,  with  undisguised  emotion,  that  the 
Great  Spirit  would  soon  send  them  another 
teacher,  and  that,  in  the  meantime, he  would 
help  them  to  do  the  will  of  God,  so  far  as  it 
had  been  to  them  revealed. 

Oh,  red  man  of  the  forest,  simple-minded, 
yet  true-hearted,  too  little  does  the  white 
man  care  for  your  poor  soul  !  The  shells 
that  lie  wave-beaten  upon  your  shores,  the 
bones  that  bleach  upon  your  prairies,  the 
soiled  plumage  that  marks  your  camping - 
places  in  the  wilderness,  the  fur-covered 
beasts  that  creep  into  your  rudely-con- 
stracted  deadfalls,  are  as  much  to  you  as 
you  are  to  those  who  array  themselves  in 
the  products  of  your  hunt,  but  scorn  to  call 
you  brother.  How  unwillingly  they  bestow 
the  shining  silver  which  is  to  save  yon  from 
mental  and  spiritual  starvation  !  You  are 
but  the  poor  lost  sheep  of  the  House  of 
Israel.  It  is  not  meet  to  cast  the  children’s 
bread  to  such  as  you.  Yet,  outcasts,  sinners 
more  than  all  men,  though  you  are,  the 
Divine  Shepherd  thinketh  upon  you,  seek- 
eth  even  you,  and  will  not  forget  to  provide 
a  place  for  you  in  the  eternal  home  which  he 
is  fitting  up  for  those  who  love  him. 

Years  passed  away,  years  of  struggles  and 
triumphs,  hopes,  fears,  life,  and  death.  Even 
the  native  agent  was  finally  removed  because 
the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Church  of  Canada  was  unable  longer  to  pay 
a  representative,  and  the  poor  people  felt 
keenly  a  loss  upon  which  they  could  put  no 
interpretation  but  that  of  wilful  neglect  or 
cruel  indifference.  Still,  the  idea  of  unfaith¬ 
fulness  had  no  place  in  their  thoughts. 
The  merry  winter  evenings  were  whiled  away 
by  reading  and  discussing  the  old,  old  story 
oi  redeeming  love.  Prayer-meetings  were 
held  whenever  two  bands  met.  On  Sabbath 
days  they  who  feared  the  Lord  spake  one 
with  another,  helped  each  other,  bore  one 


anotliers’  burdens,  and  so  fulfilled  the  law  o 
Christ. 

“  In  mutual  help  and  mutual  song, 

They  lived  the  weary  days  along, 

Looking  for  light  but  finding  none, 

Crying  for  help  yet  left  alone, 

Hungry  for  food  but  still  unfed, 

Forsaken  yet  divinely  led.” 

— Rev.  J.  Semmens,  in  Missionary  Outlook. 


SOLDIERS  OF  THE  CROSS. 

William  Cockran. 

OON  after  William  Cockran  had 
settled  at  the  Grand  Rapids,  he 
began  to  form  a  plan  for  making 
a  new  settlement  on  the  Red 
River  for  the  Indians  only  to 
live  in.  He  first  thought  of  a  place  called 
Netlev  Creek,  fifteen  miles  below  the  Rapids  ; 
but  after  working  very  hard  for  nearly  a  year 
in  clearing  the  ground  for  the  native  village, 
he  found  it  would  not  do. 

Then  he  travelled  three  miles  further  on, 
to  where  the  river  takes  a  great  bend.  Only 
one  lonely  wigwam  stood  on  the  shore,  and 
the  country  around  looked  a  dreary  waste. 
But  Cockran  was  not  discouraged.  He 
began  to  work  again  as  hard  as  he  had  done 
at  Netley  Creek.  Gradually  the  Indians 
were  persuaded  to  assist  him  ;  and  in  two 
years’  time  a  pretty  little  village  of  twenty- 
three  whitewashed  cottages  were  to  be  seen, 
where  so  lately  the  land  had  been  quite  un¬ 
cultivated  and  uncared  for.  In  the  middle 
of  the  little  houses  stood  the  village  school ; 
and  surrounding  the  cottages  were  patches 
of  enclosed  ground,  where  the  Indians  kept 
their  cows. 

Mr.  Cockran  now  thought  of  building  a 
windmill,  to  enable  the  Indians  to  grind  their 
corn.  The  best  bit  of  ground  for  erecting  it 
on  belonged  to  an  Indian,  and  Mr.  Cockran 
sometimes  required  this  man’s  help  to  build 
i  it.  He  also  engaged  a  carpenter  to  do  the 
wooden  part  of  it.  A  windmill  is  not  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  make,  but  the  Indians  were 
so  idle,  that  even  the  brave  Missionary 
almost  despaired  of  carrying  out  his  plans. 

One  morning  the  carpenter  went  to  work, 
and  called  to  the  Indian  to  get  up  and  assist 
him.  The  Indian  was  in  bed,  and  did  not 
move. 

“It  is  time  to  rise  ;  the  sun  is  above  the 
trees,”  said  the  carpenter. 

“  I  was  thinking  so,’’  sleepily  answered  the 
Indian. 

The  carpenter  glanced  across  the  Indian’s 
garden  to  a  plot  of  wheat,  and  saw  a  whole 
flock  of  birds  happily  feasting  on  it. 

“  The  birds  are  upon  your  corn,”  he  called 
out  to  the  Indian,  hoping  to  rouse  him  up  at 
last  ;  but  he  hoped  in  vain.  The  Indian  did 
not  care  a  bit,  and  only  replied  lazily, — 


“  You  can  drive  them  off.” 

Probably  the  next  minute  he  would  have 
been  asleep  again,  but  just  at  that  moment 
William  Cockran  was  seen  preparing  to  cross 
the  river  on  his  way  to  look  after  the  building 
of  the  windmill. 

“Mr.  Cockran  is  coming!”  shouted  the 
carpenter  ;  and  at  the  news  the  Indian  quickly 
rose,  and  was  soon  at  work.  This  story  will 
show  you  that  the  Indians  seldom  did  any 
work  unless  Mr.  Cockran  was  there  to  look 
aftei  them  ;  and  this  employment  of  looking 
after  them  (added  to  his  labours  as  a  clergy¬ 
man)  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do. 

At  last,  however,  the  mill  was  finished  ; 
and  then  the  Indians  were  delighted  with  it. 
Whenever  the  wind  blew,  and  they  saw  the 
large  white  sails  beginning  to  turn  round, 
numbers  of  natives  might  be  seen  running 
towards  it  with  their  corn  in  their  hands  ; 
and  then  when  they  reached  the  mill,  they 
would  eagerly  await  their  turn  to  have  their 
corn  ground. 

But  William  Cockran  would  have  been 
bitterly  disappointed  if  civilization  had  been 
all  that  the  Indians  learnt  from  him.  He 
did  his  very  best  to  teach  them  farming,  and 
all  that  he  knew  himself ;  but  it  was  only  as 
a  means  to  lead  them  to  something  better. 
Cockran  never  forgot  that  he  was  “a  mes¬ 
senger  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,”  and  his  one 
desire  was  to  teach  the  Indians  to  love  and 
obey  God’s  Holy  Word.  “  Willing  to  spend 
and  be  spent”  in  his  Master’s  service,  he 
made  light  of  the  thirteen  miles’  journey 
which  he  took  every  Sunday  in  order  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  settlers  at  the  Red 
River  Settlement.  Sometimes  the  road  was 
heavy  with  mud,  and  the  wind  freezingly 
cold.  Often  fast  and  thick  the  snow  and 
sleet  would  fall,  nearly  blinding  Mr.  Cockran  I 
and  his  faithful  horse,  till  at  last,  with  hands  ' 
and  feet  benumbed,  and  with  his  face  blistered 
with  the  frost,  he  would  arrive  at  the  church.  I 
But  he  thought  not  of  his  own  discomfort, 
neither  did  he  “  count  his  life  dear  unto  him.” 
Though  when  chilled  by  the  cold  he  some¬ 
times  felt  as  if  he  had  lost  all  feeling  in  mind, 
as  well  as  body ;  yet,  when  he  heard  the  voices 
of  two  hundred  Indians  singing  the  praises 
of  God,  he  felt  his  heart  grow  warm  again, 
and  he  became  brave  to  go  forward,  trusting 
in  the  promise,  “  I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor 
forsake  thee.”  After  church  he  would  ride 
back  to  the  new  settlement  in  time  to  hold  an 
afternoon  service  for  the  Indians  there. 

In  1836  a  new  church  was  built,  at  the 
opening  of  which  all  the  officers  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  were  present,  as  well 
as  a  large  number  of  natives. 

But  now  his  manifold  labours  began  to  tell 
on  the  powerful  frame  of  William  Cockran. 


For  a  while  he  faithfully  and  loyally  tried  to 
continue  his  work  ;  but  at  last  he  became  so 
weak,  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  up.  A 
visit  to  England  was  suggested  to  him  as  the 
best  way  of  recovering  his  health  ;  and  dearly 
would  he  have  loved  to  visit  his  native  land 
again.  But  just  because  he  did  love  old 
England  so  much,  and  would  have  liked  to 
have  visited  his  home  again,  Cockran  refused 
to  turn  his  steps  eastwards — for  fear,  he  said, 
that  “absence  should  wean  him  from  his 
sheep  in  the  American  wilderness.”  So, 
instead,  he  went  to  Toronto,  in  Canada. 
Here  he  enjoyed  rest  and  freedom  fora  year, 
which  so  far  restored  him  to  health  as  to 
enable  him  to  accept  the  post  of  chaplain  to 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  at  the  Upper 
Settlement.  After  occupying  that  post  for 
two  years,  Mr.  Cockran  took  up  his  abode  at 
Portage  la  Prairie,  another  Indian  settlement 
which  he  had  started  some  time  previous  ; 
and  here  he  worked  till  called  to  “  enter  into 
the  joy  of  his  Lord.”  He  died  on  October 
ist,  1865. 

His  earthly  remains  were  laid  in  the  quiet 
churchyard  at  the  Grand  Rapids,  there  to 
rest  till  the  resurrection  morning,  beside  the 
;  dust  of  Christian  Indians  to  whom  for  forty 
|  years  he  had  preached  the  Word  of  Life. 

1  And  his  work  did  not  pass  away  with 
William  Cockran.  It  has  continued  to  in¬ 
crease  ever  since,  and  most  of  the  wandering- 
children  of  the  prairie  now  live  in  “  peaceable 
habitations,”  in  “sure  dwellings,”  and  in 
“quiet  resting-places.”  Truly,  “  blessed  are 
they  that  sow  beside  all  waters.”  Great  will 
be  their  reward  hereafter ;  for  when  earthly 
thrones  shall  have  passed  away,  and  worldly 
honours  and  riches  shall  have  vanished, 
“They  that  be  wise  shall  shine  with 

THE  BRIGHTNESS  OF  THE  FIRMAMENT,  AND 
THEY  THAT  TURN  MANY  TO  RIGHTEOUSNESS 
AS  THE  STARS  FOR  EVER  AND  EVER.” 


THE  TCHUKTCHIS. 


Lieutenant  Polander,  oommander  of 
thoWega,  which  accomplished  the  north¬ 
east  passage  along  the  Siberian  coast, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  natives 
of  Siberia,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bell- 
ring  Strait. 

The  natives  inhabiting  the  coast  of  Si¬ 
beria  between  Cape  Shelagskoi  and  the 
Southern  part  of  Behring  Strait  are 
called  Tchuktchis,  as  already  mentioned. 
Their  number  is  estimated  to  be  about 
3,000,  including  a  nomadic  tribe  called 
the  Rein  Tchuktchis,  who  subsist  by 
keeping  reiudeer  herds.  These  form  a 
link  between  their  brethren  on  the  coast 
and  the  inland  tribes  of  Siberia,  to  the 
latter  of  whom  they  dispose  of  their 
goods,  consisting  of  seal  and  walrus- 
hide*,  walrus-teeth,  etc.,  which  they  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  country  population  in  ex¬ 


change  for  reindeer  hides. 

The  coast  population  live  in  villages 
numbering  from  three  to  twenty  tents, 
spread  along  the  coast  as  near  the  slime 
as  possible,  and  at  a  few  miles’  distance 
from  each  other. 

The  Tchuktcbis  are  divided  into  two 
sections,  each  with  its  respective  chief. 
The  eastern  population  have  for  their 
chief  Menka,  who  resides  at  Markowa, 
on  the  Anadyr  River.  The  western, 
again,  are  under  the  chief  Amra  Urgin, 
who  resides  in  the  vicinity  of  Kolyma 
River. 

1  The  tent  of  the  coast  Tchuktchis  con¬ 
sists  of  a  peculiar  and  cleverly  construct¬ 
ed  frame  of  wood,  the  material  for  which 
is  obtained  from  drift-  logs,  with  which 
the  shore  is  plentifully  strewed.  This  is 
covered  with  a  number  of  seal  and  wal¬ 
rus  hides  carefully  sewu  together.  Inside 
the  tent,  and  right  before  the  entrance, 
is  a  smaller  cubiform  tent,  made  of  rein¬ 
deer-skins,  and  used  as  the  sleeping 
I  chamber.  During  the  cold  season  it  is 
heated  by  blubber-lamps.  Even  during 
severe  cold  the  atmosphere  within  this 
tent  is  so  heated  that  the  natives  who 
occupy  it,  without  distinction  of  sex  or 
age,  lie  almost  nude.  The  dimensions  of 
the  tent  depend  upon  the  number  of  tbe 
family.  Iu  each  tent  generally  dwells 
only  one  family,  iu  which  are  included 
tne  sisters  and  brothers  of  the  married 
couple  before  they  settle  for  themselves. 

The  Tchuktchis,  the  children  of  na¬ 
ture  iu  the  Arctic  regions,  fostered 
among  ice,  snow,  aud  cold,  familiarized 
with  bloody  sceuesiu  the  seal,  whale,  and 
walrus  hunt,  without  any  of  the  iu  11  li¬ 
enees  of  civilization,  are,  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  a  good-natured,  friendly,  hospitable, 
and  honest  people. 

Although  the  Vega  during  the  long 
winter  was  daily  visited  by  at  least  twen¬ 
ty  natives,  it  was  only  on  two  or  three 
occasions  that  they  were  found  guilty  ot 
dishonestly  appropriating  anything,  and 
these  thefts  were  of  the  most  trifling  de¬ 
scription. 

Tiie  Tchuktchis  are  a  people  of  small 
stature,  although  among  them  may  be 
found  perfect  giants  j  as,  lor  instance,  a 
woman  whom  we  saw  (5  feet  3  inches  tall. 
Their  complexion  is  sallow,  the  men’s 
being  usually  darker  tbau  that  of  the 
women.  Occasionally,  however,  one  may 
see,  especially  among  the  women,  a  com¬ 
plexion  as  fair  and  clear  as  tliat  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Northern  Europe.  The 
eyes  are  black,  and  otten  set  oblique  like 
the  Chinese.  Tiie  hair,  which  is  coal 
black,  is  worn  by  the  men  cut  quite  short ; 
while  the  women  allow  it  to  grow  finely, 
part  it  iu  the  middle  of  the  brow,  and 
wear  it  iu  plaits  of  twelve  to  eighteen 
I  inches  long,  which  hang  down  at  each 
ear.  They  also  wear  a  lock  combed  down 
and  cut  across  which  covers  half  of  the 
forehead.  The  men  also  use  a  similar 
l  lock,  and  sometimes  a  long  tuit  at  the 
1  crown  of  the  head.  This  tuft  is  worn, 
so  far  as  I  could  learn,  only  by  the 
chiefs. 

Their  clothing  is  made  principally  of 
reindeer-skin,  and  consists  of  a  peslc  or 
blouse  reaching  to  tiie  knees,  with  an 


opening  at  the  top  just  sufficient  lor  the 
head  to  pass  through,  lu  additiou,  the  I 
men  have  tight-littiug  trousers  of  rein¬ 
deer  skin,  wiiich  are  tucked  down  iuto 
boots  of  the  same  material,  the  latter 
with  soles  of  walrus- hide.  The  women 
also  wear  trousers,  but  those  are  wide, 
ending  immediately  below  the  knee, 
where  they  are  similarly  tucked  into  the 
boots. 

In  the  outer  clothing  the  hairy  side  of 
the  skin  is  always  to  the  exterior  j  but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  hairy  side  of  those 
articles  worn  next  the  body  during  the 
cold  season  is  turned  inward.  A  close- 
iitting  hood  of  reindeex-skiu  and  mittens 
of  the  same  material  complete  their  dress. 
In  this  costume  they  defy  any  kind  of 
weather,  Otten  so  clad,  night  after  night, 
even  in  the  most  severe  cold,  they  pursue 
their  seal-fishing  miles  away  from  the  j 
shore  without  any  other  protection  trom 
the  icy  winds. 

The  weapons  of  the  Tchuktchis  con¬ 
sist.  of  a  bow  and  arrows,  a  spear — which, 
like  the  arrows,  has  a  point  of  iiou  or  of 
bone — a  knife,  and  a  kind  of  sling,  used 
for  catching  birds.  The  iron  for  the  ar¬ 
row  anti  spear  heads  is  obtained  fioui  the 
Americans  and  Hussians  in  their  barter¬ 
ing  transactions.  They  themselves  have 
no  iron  at  their  command,  nor  any  know¬ 
ledge  of  its  working. 

To  their  hunting  implements  belong 
the  sealing-net,  made  of  tineiy-cut  strips 
of  seal-hide,  netteu  with  a  three-iuoh 
mesh.  With  these  the youug  seals,  which 
form  their  principal  food,  are  caught. 
The  net  is  extended  between  two  blocks 
of  ice,  and  the  seals  get  entangled  in  its 
meshes,  and  so  become  an  easy  prey  to 
the  hunters. 

Their  dog  sledges,  which  are  construct¬ 
ed  of  thin  pieces  of  wood,  lied  together 
with  strips  of  seal-hide,  combine  to  a  high 
degree  strength  with  elasticity,  and  are 
singularly  light. 

Their  mode  of  conveyance  by  sea  is  the 
kojak,  or  the  large  bout.”  The  kajak, 
quite  similar  to  the  Greenland  kaj.iK,  is 
covered  with  seal-hide  :  it  only  carries 
one  man,  who  propels  it  by  means  of  a 
common  kajak  oar  or  paddle.  The  “  large 
boat,”  which  also  resembles  the  boat  used 
in  Greenland  under  the  name  of  the 
“  women’s  boat”  is  up  wai  t!  of  thirty  feet  , 
long.  It  is  rowed  by  six  to  ten  men,  j 
with  common  oars,  or  pagajas.  This 
boat  is  constructed  of  a  inm  wooden 
frame,  covered  with  seal  and  walrus 
hides,  it  has  a  flat  bottom,  from  which  j 
its  shies  project  at  right  angles.  Its  car¬ 
rying  capacity  is  very  great.  I  have 
seen  such  boats  having  thirty  people  on 
board. 

The  hammer  of  the  Tchuktchis  con¬ 
sists  of  a  stone  tied  to  a  stick ;  their  spade, 
of  a  walrus’s  shoulder  blade  fastened  to 
a  stick ;  and  in  the  same  manner  they  ; 
contrive  other  necessary  domestic  utensils 
and  tools.  They  are  perfect  masters  in 
the  art  of  joining  by  meaiffe  of  thongs  of 
seal-hide. 

Tlie  principal  food  of  the  natives  con¬ 
sists  of  seal-flesh  and  blubber,  in  ad-  i 
ditiou  to  which  they  use  feathered  game,  j 


hear  and  reindeer  flesh,  when  such  can 
he  obtained.  Tlie  roots  of  certain  shore- 
plants,  also  willow-leaves,  ranunculus, 
and  saxifrage,  etc.,  cuter  pretty  largely 
into  their  <iiet.  The  leaves  are  collected 
in  the  latter  end  of  summer,  pressed,  and 
consumed  during  the  winter  ;  and  in 
these  they  are  provided  with  a  powerful 
anti  scorbutic.  During  the  winter,  when 
getting  nhort  of  other  provisions,  the 
hones  of  seals  and  walruses  caught  during 
summer  are  crushed,  and  prepared  m  the  | 
lorrn  of  a  broth  or  soup,  which  is  con¬ 
sumed  by  both  men  and  dogs.  Of  the 
latter  there  are  a  great  number  in  every 
village,  which  are  chiefly  employed  in  | 
conveying  their  owners  by  sledge  from  i 
one  place  to  another.  Although  these 
dogs  are  not  large,  three  or  four  can  witn 
ease  carry  a  man  long  distances.  When 
the  Tchuktchis  undertake  long  journeys  ot 
fiOO  to  500  miles,  he  often  has  as  many  as 
eighteen  Uogs  harnessed  to  bis  sledge, 
with  which  he  is  able  to  accomplish 
seventy  to  eighty  miles  a  day. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  wiuter  we 
were  daily  visited  by  twenty  to  thirty  ! 
natives,  who  got  any  food  the  crew 
might  have  left,  besides  this,  they  re¬ 
ceived  a  considerable  quantity  of  bread 
from  the  ship’s  stores.  They  made 
themselves  useful  in  several  small  ways, 
such  as  sawing  wood,  carrying  ice,  etc.,  etc.  1 
lu  the  beginning  of  February,  when  their 
provisions  began  to  run  short,  they  ail 
removed  from  Pitlekai  (the  nearest  vil¬ 
lage  to  us)  to  another  village  farther 
east,  called  Naskai,  where  they  raised 
temporary  tents,  and  carried  ou  seal- 
fishing  in  the  open  water  to  be  found  in 
the  vicinity.  About  this  time  the  natives 
made  a  great  haul,  allowing  to  each  tent 
twenty-five  to  fifty  young  seals.  Besides 
seals,  they  got  in  tlie  same  vieiuity  a 
good  caich  of  a  fish  resembling  cod. 


Their  secre¬ 
taries  are  not  pushing  a  few  perishing 
Alaskans  and  grass-eating  Pueblos  to 
the  front,  as  an  appeal  to  the  sentiment¬ 
al  emotions,  but  they  are  appealing  to 
the  solid  business  sense  of  a  sensible 
and  business-like  people  ;  and  while  not 
forgetting  the  feeble  and  dying  races — 
but  on  the  contrary  doing  as  much  for 
them  as  we  are — they  are  striking  for 
the  empire  of  the  races  which  are  di¬ 
recting  the  destinies  of  the  world,  and 
for  the  Africo-Americans,  who  have 
proven  their  staying  qualities,  and  who 
will  some  day  be  black  granite  pillars 
in  the  Saxon  and  Teutonic  temples  of 
the  Lord. 


Interesting  letters  have  been  received  from  the  Rev.  S.  Trivett,  who 
went  out  last  summer  to  the  English  River  Mission,  N.  W.  America, 
after  being  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  Saskatchewan.  He  and  his  wife  left 
London  on  July  17th,  and  reached  Stanley  on  Oct.  8th,  having  been  delayed 
on  the  Saskatchewan  River,  and  also  when  within  a  week  of  Stanley.  He 
gives  a  very  pleasing  account  of  the  station  and  the  Christian  Indians  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  and  looks  forward  in  a  hopeful  spirit  to  his  work  amongst 
them.  The  Society  has  now  four  missionaries  in  the  Diocese  of  Saskatchewan 
— the  Revs.  J.  A.  Mackay,  T.  Hines,  and  S.  Trivett,  and  Mr.  T.  A.  Clarke.  The 
Bishop  proposes,  on  his  return  to  Battleford,  to  ordain  Mr.  Clarke,  and  also 
Mr.  John  Sinclair,  the  Native  catechist,  who  has  for  some  time  been  m  charge 
of  Stanley. 


Our  first  Report  has  been  received  from  the  Mission  on  Peace  River,  one 
of  the  great  waterways  of  the  vast  Athabasca  diocese,  up  which  Bishop 
Bompas  travelled  many  hundred  miles  eighteen  months  ago  to  cross  the  Rocky 
Mountains  en  route  for  the  North  Pacific  coast.  On  this  river  labours  a 
solitary  missionary,  the  Rev.  Alfred  Garrioch,  a  country-born  agent  educated 
at  St.  John’s  College  and  ordained  by  Bishop  Bompas  himself  a  year  or  two 
back.  His  station  we  understand  to  be  Port  Vermillion,  but  he  dates  from 
“  Umjaga.”  He  is  in  the  midst  of  the  Beaver  Indians,  by  whom  he  has  been 
well  received,  although  the  Romanists  have  been  there  before  him.  He  has 
erected  a  “  mission-house,”  or  rather  log-hut,  26  ft.  by  19,  and  begun  a  small 
farm  and  garden,  on  the  produce  of  which  his  subsistence  mainly  depends. 
His  “  Native  Christian  Adherents  ”  number  forty-five.  Mr.  Garrioch’ s  Re¬ 
port  is  dated  June  of  last  year.  During  last  winter  the  Bishop  himseli  stayed 
at  the  station. 


Admiral  Prevost  arrived  at  Metlakaktla  on  July  14th.  He  received,  as 
might  he  expected,  a  most  hearty  welcome,  the  people  singing  the  doxology 
as  he  landed.  “  Great  improvements,  ’  he  writes,  “  have  taken  place  in  the 
village.  Two-storied  houses  are  going  up :  thirty-five  in  hand.  He  spent 
five  weeks  there,  and  visited  two  of  the  summer  fishing-stations  on  the 
Sunday  unexpectedlv.”  “  It  would  have  rejoiced  your  heart,  he  says,  to 
have  seen,  as  I  did,  how  honourably  the  day  was  kept,  not  doing  their  own 
ways  nor  finding  their  own  pleasure,  but  delighting  themselves  in  the  Lord, 
and  keeping  the  day  holy.”  On  Aug.  20th  he  and  Mr.  Duncan  left  for 
Victoria  (Vancouver’s  Island),  where  they  proposed  waiting  for  Bishop 

"^The  Admiral  had  not  seen  the  other  missionaries  on  the  coast,  except 
Ml-  Collison ;  but  he  writes  warmly  of  what  he  had  heard  of  the  z«il  and 
devotedness  of  Mr.  Hall  at  Fort  Rupert,  and  of  Mr.  Sneath  m  Queen 
Charlotte’s  Island.  After  discussing  future  plans  for  the  working  of  the 
Mission,  he  concludes  “  with  many  prayers  that  both  m  the  Old  and  the 
New  World  we  may  be  led  by  God’s  Holy  Spirit  to  do  that  which  is  pleasing 

in  His  sight.” 

&£  On>V  ***«£ 

Church  the  Bishop  admitted  Mr.  Clarke  to  deacon  s  orders, 

r  -tv  v  v  t  m" 

Say ^isWto°liveSat  Fringe  Mbit’s  Sequent,  aiMact  a^totor  in  the 

nG'V|  b^'hood  ^^B^Defo^^w^U  °be  ^under 'hD.  Clarke’s  charge,  his  head- 

i;:Srth4'  *  ***«**>*.>  <*• 

1  ,  ,•  l  further  up  the  river;  and  the  oiu  e 

now  station  at  loit  I  itt,  lurtnt  i.  ^  .  RoeVn.tohfiwan  dis- 


remains  in  charge  ot  the  Rev.  fu  i  ■  ^  Bishop  McLean  m0st  anxious 
the  Saskatchewan  is  a  a-ery  ^  t]ie  j„jlan  populati„„.  Little 

la!  as  yet  beecSna!lone  for  the  BKckfeet,  who  present  an  inviting  field  for  the 


Methodist  Church  of  Canada. 

The  annual  meetings  of  the 
Missionary  and  other  benevolent 
societies  in  the  Island  of  Bermuda, 
are  held  in  the  latter  part  of  April 
and  the  beginning  of  May.  While 
we  are  preparing  these  notes,  Rev. 
A.  Sutherland  is  on  his  way  thither 
to  visit  the  Methodist  missions  and 
take  part  in  the  various  anniver¬ 
saries.  We  are  sure  that  the  Island¬ 
ers  will  him  give  a  cordial  reception. 

Our  readers  will  be  sorry  to  learn 
that  domestic  affliction  has  com¬ 
pelled  Rev.  George  Cochran  to  re¬ 
turn  home  from  Japan.  f 

Cheering  accounts  are  being  pub¬ 
lished  respecting  revivals  that  are 
in  progress  at  several  places  in  the 
various  Conferences,  so  that  it  is  to 
be  hoped  there  will  be  a  gratifying 
increase  in  the  membership  of  the 
Church. 

I  The  Missionary  columns  of  our 
excellent  confrere,  the  Christian 
Guardian ,  contain  letters  from  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  Mission  field,  the 
perusal  of  which  cannot  fail  to  do 
good.  Rev.  William  Pollard,  in 
British  Columbia,  had  so  far  re¬ 
covered  his  health  that  he  is  now 
labouring  among  the  Indians  in 
Victoria,  where  he  has  a  congrega¬ 
tion  of  1 50,  40  of  whom  meet  in 
class.  A  special  service  of  more 
than  three  weeks  was  held,  which 

J  was  attended  by  persons  belonging  to 
fourteen  different  nations  speaking 

as  many  different  languages  or  dia¬ 
lects,  all  of  whom  can  be  reached 
by  Chinook,  which  is  a  kind  of  uni¬ 
versal  jargon. 

From  the  North-west  Terrritory 
there  comes  a  strong  appeal  for  a 
Missionary  to  be  sent  to  Slave  Lake 
to  labour  among  the  Pagan  Indians. 
Rev.  John  Macdougall  has  visited 
them,  and  writes  hopefully  of  the 
prospect. 

Rev.  Henry  Steinhauer,  whom  we 
heard  address  a  Missionary  Meeting 
in  Richmond  Street  Church  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  has  been 
laid  aside  from  active  work  for  sev¬ 
eral  months,  but  he  is  now  recover¬ 
ing.  He  strongly  favours  a  native 
agency  on  behalf  of  the  Indian 
work,  and  hopes  to  see  some  of  the 
young  men  in  his  Church  thus  en¬ 
gaged. 

Rev.  Henry  Manning  has  removed 
to  Fort  Macleod,  where  he  has  been 
cordially  received.  Some  of  the 
people  to  whom  he  ministers  had 
not  heard  a  sermon  for  ten  or  twelve 
years.  Several  members  of  the 
Mounted  Police  are  amongst  the 
most  regular  attendants  at  the 
sanctuary.  Miss  Barrett  writes  very 
encouragingly  respecting  her  school. 

Rev.  Thomas  Lawson  writes  from 
Beautiful  Plains,  which  is  the  most 
distant  Mission  in  Manitoba,  and 
appeals  earnestly  for  a  Missionary 
to  be  sent  to  Rapid  City  on  the 
Saskatchewan,  which  is  likely  to 
become  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
^nrtance. 


THE  SASKATCHEWAN  DISTRICT. 

BY  REV.  .JOHN  MCDOUGALL. 

AWAY  up  in  the  centre  of  the  continent,  beyond  Mani¬ 
toba  and  Keewatin,  there  lies  an  immense  region  of 
country  called  the  “  Great  North-West.”  That  part  which 
is  ceded  by  treaty  is  the  Valley  of  the  Saskatchewan,  win  le 
we  have  millions  of  acres  of  rich  soil,  millions  more  of  fine 
pasturage,  immense  beds  of  coal,  several  large  rivers  with 
almost  countless  tributaries,  all  these  working  successfully 
for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  draining  and  at  the  same  time 
fertilizing  the  beautiful  prairie  and  wood  land  tlnougli  which 
they  flow. 

In  passing  over  this  country  there  is  no  monotony  in  its 
appearance.  The  landscapes  are  pleasant  and  the  scene  is 
continually  changing,  from  the  little  dale  or  hollow  to  the 
large  valley,  from  the  prairie  knoll  to  the  great  foot  hill,  or 
still  greater  mountain,  with  its  perpetual  snows.  Everywhere 
we  may  look  over  this  magnificent  country  and  see  the 
beauty,  and  mercy,  and  wisdom,  and  power  of  our  God.  In 
the  past  this  land  has  been  the  home  of  the  wild  buffalo 
and  still  wilder  Indians.  The  Plain  and  Wood  Grees, 
the  Plain,  Wood,  and  Mountain  Stonies,  the  Blackfeet, 
Bloods,  Pagans  and  Sarsees,  each  have  taken  a  part  in  the 
past  history  of  this  country  ;  and  though  they  have  been 
wofullv  decimated  by  war  and  pestilence  still  thefr  num¬ 
ber  over  twenty-five  thousand,  these  belonging  to  Treaties, 
Nos.  5,  6,  7,  which  cover  all  the  country  from  the  boundary 
line  on  the  south  to  the  Athabasca  River  on  the  north,  and 
from  Manitoba  on  the  east  to  the  summit  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  on  the  west. 

*  In  the  western  part  of  this  large  territory  our  Church  has 
planted  six  Missions,  the  nearest  of  these  to  Winnipeg  is 
Victoria,  being  920  miles  north  and  west  of  the  capital  ot 
Manitoba.  Sixty  miles  north  of  Victoria  we  find  W  bite  fish 
Lake;  eighty  miles  west  of  Victoria  we  come  to  Edmonton  , 
sixty  miles  further  west  and  south,  we  have  Woodville,  on 
the  bank  of  Pigeon  Lake  ;  then  225  miles  south  of  Edmon¬ 
ton  there  is  Morley,  on  the  Bow  River,  and  near  the 
mountains,  150  miles  south  and  east  of  Morley,  we  come  to 
Fort  McLeod. 

Pigeon  Lake,  or  as  we  now  term  ihe  Mission,  Woodville, 
is  really  our  oldest  Mission  Station,  having  been  commenced 
by  the  Rev.  Wrn.  Rundle  over  thirty  years  since;  but  owing 
tb  the  hostility  of  the  Plain  tribes  it  was  abandoned,  and 
the  native  assistant  Mr.  Rundle  had  sent  there,  came  away 
down  the  country  to  Lac-la-Biche,  or  Red  Deer  s  Lake, 
which  is  some  forty  miles  north  of  the  present  Whitefish 
Lake  Mission.  Soon  after  this  the  Hudsons  Bay  Missions 
were  transferred  by  the  Home  Conference  to  the  Canadian, 
and  Mr.  Steinliaeur  was  sent  out.  After  exploring  the 
country  he  concluded  to  locate  at  V  hiteflsh  Lake,  and  fiom 
that  time  until  now,  with  the  exception  of  one  year  spent 
at  Woodville,  Bro.  Steinhauer  has  worked  faithfully  in  con- 
™  wDJi  fliis  Mission,  as  well  as  doing  a  great  deal  of 
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A  GREAT  PAY-DAY  IN  LABRADOR. 

Ever  since  the  mission  in  Labrador  was 
established  a  barter-trade  has  been  carried 
on  between  the  Eskimoes  and  a  society  in 
London  which  provides  for  the  external  wants 
of  the  mission.  The  former  want  a  market 
for  their  furs,  sealskins,  blubber,  &c.,  and 
they  wish  to  buy  flour,  biscuit,  guns,  ammu¬ 
nition,  coffee,  sugar,  &c.  We  provide  the 
market  by  keeping  up  stores  at  each  station, 
where  the  Eskimo  can  procure  what  he  wants 
in  exchange  for  what  he  can  bring.  He  is 
sure  of  being  honestly  dealt  with,  and  of  not 
being  supplied  with  intoxicating  liquor  of 
auy  kind.  But  he  is  often  a  troublesome 
customer,  very  unwilling  to  understand  that 
honest  men  pay  for  what  they  purchase,  and 
very  willing  to  take  extravagantly  on  credit 
all  he  can  get,  without  thinking  whether  he 
can  pay  or  not.  We  have  been  obliged  to 
lay  down  a  law  for  the  stores,  which  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  a  boon  to  the  Eskimoes  by 
checking  him  in  his  tendency  to  run  headlong 
into  debt.  The  law  is  a  very  simple  one, 
namely :  “  Whoever  has  not  paid  his  debts  at 
the  store  by  the  time  our  ship  leaves  the 
coast  in  the  autumn  (October),  will  not  be 
allowed  credit ( during  the  following  winter, 
except  for  articles  which  he  requires  for 
hunting,  fishing,  &c.”  The  Eskimo  does  not 
at  all  like  this  restriction,  but  it  has  done 
good  in  making  some  lazy  ones  more  diligent, 
audgenarally  in  fostering  the  habit  of  looking 
ahead  and  providing  against  a  bad  season, 
special  losses,  and  the  like. 

These  remarks  are  by  way  of  explaining 
some  of  the  allusions  in  the  account  sent  by 
the  missionary  in  charge  of  the  store  at  Nain, 
which  we  now  give  in  his  own  words,  only 
!  English  instead  of  German  : — 

“  It  is  Saturday  evening.  Now  and  then 
a  boat  crosses  the  bay  towards  the  station. 
Soon  the  number  of  boats  increases,  and  at 
last  the  cry,  ‘The  Cordelia  is  coming!’  ex¬ 
plains  the  unwonted  sight.  [The  ‘  Cordelia  ’ 
is  a  schooner,  rather  smaller  than  the  barque 
‘  Harmony,’  which  is  sent  out  to  Labrador 
every  year  to  assist  in  the  trade.  She  takes 
out  salt  for  curing  codfish  and  salmon,  also 
sundry  stores,  and  brings  back  fish  and  oil.] 
By-and-bye  the  pretty  vessel  makes  her 
appearance  with  full  sails,  skirting  an  island 
in  the  bay,  and  she  is  soon  anchored  near  the 
houses  of  the  station.  Great  excitement  pre¬ 
vails.  For  the  missionary  this  is  the  last 
•  opportunity  for  many  months  to  come — three- 
quarters  of  a  year  at  least — of  sending  letters 
home  to  Europe ;  for  the  Eskimo  it  is  the 
great  pay ■  day ,  when  the  debts  contracted 
during  the  last  winter  have  to  be  settled. 

“Sunday  comes,  and  some  men,  who,  for¬ 
getful  of  the  injunction  to  “  keep  holy  the 
Sabbath  day,”  have  spread  out  their  cod-fish 
to  dry,  find  that  they  are  no  gainers,  for  a 

violent  north-east  wind  brings  a  heavy  down¬ 
fall  of  rain  which  threatens  destruction  to 
their  fish. 

“Monday  opens  with  similar  unfavourable 
weather,  and  the  missionary  trader  knows  he 
may  expect  a  troublesome  time  with  his  Es¬ 
kimo  friends.  He  soon  finds  his  worst  expec¬ 
tations  exceeded.  In  spite  of  fog  and  rain 
'  boat  after  boat  comes  to  the  little  jetty  to 


discharge  cargoes  of  cod-fish,  which  are  so 
wet  that  they  cannot  be  taken  in  the  store. 
With  a  friendly  face  the  trader  rejects  bundle 
after  bundle,  accepting  only  such  as  have 
been  properly  protected  by  reindeer  skins  or 
something  of  the  kind.  As  the  day  advances, 
the  trader’s  friendly  face  becomes  over¬ 
clouded,  as  proofs  multiply  of  this  foolish 
lack  of  ordinary  care  on  the  part  of  most  of 
t  le  Eskimoes.  By  evening  the  report  circu¬ 
lates  through  the  village,  that  “there  is  bad 
weather  m  the  store,”  as  well  as  outside,  and 
the  lesult  is  that  on  the  following  day  not  a 
single  fish  is  brought  for  sale. 

But  the  weather  does  not  improve  and 
fiom  the  hearts  of  Eskimo  and  trader  many 
a  sigh  ascends  to  ‘  the  clouds’  director,  whom 
winds  and  seas  obey.’  And  not  in  vain,  for 
ou  \\  ednesday  the  sweet  sunshine  bursts  forth 
again,  and  all  hands  are  busy  drying  the 
many  hundredweight  of  fish  which & have 
been  soaked  by  the  rain  and  fog.  Sledges 
and  tents  placed  in  the  sun,  and  temporary 
frames  even  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  are 
covered  with  fish  spread  out  to  dry.  As 
they  aie  saked  the  hungry  dogs  show  them 
due  respect  and  do  not  devour  them.  It  is  a 
busy  scene  in  which  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren  are  all  engaged.  Some  go  on  board 
the  Cordelia,  and  try  to  persuade  the  captain 
to  take  their  fish  without  its  passing  through 
the  store.  But  the  captain  is  too  sharp  for 
them  and  will  take  no  fish  that  has  not  been 
appioved  by  the  trader.  Later  on  in  the  day 
the  latter  inspects  the  fish,  and  on  his  pass- 
ing  a  quantity,  new  life  appears  in  the  store 
and  on  board,  until  by-and-by  a  new  diffi¬ 
culty  arises.  On  board  ship  a  spring  balance 
is  used  for  the  first  time,  and  the  Eskimoes 
accustomed  to  the  scales  and  weights,  are  at 
once  suspicious,  declare  the  weighing  nppa- 
i  ratus  to  be  good  for  nothing,  and  refuse  to 
have  any  more  fish  weighed  with  it. 

“  In  the  meantime,  in  the  store  one  trader 
receives  and  weighs  the  fish,  while  another 
notes  the  quantities  brought  by  each  customer. 
Although  ordinarily  no  heroes  at  mentai 
arithmetic,  most  Eskimoes  come  to  a  very  fair 
conclusion  as  to  whether  what  they  brim- will 
suffice  to  cover  their  debts  or  not,  and  you 
can  generally  read  the  result  in  the  men’s 
faces.  Joshua,  the  great  man  of  the  village 
comes  forward  with  a  somewhat  contemptuous 
expression  :  he  is  a  good  hunter  and  has  paid 
off  all  his  debt  long  ago  ;  the  trader  must 
think  himself  highly  favoured  that  J.  will  ' 
condescend  to  catch  fish  for  him,  which  is 
after  all,  a  very  degrading  occupation  for  a 
!  true  Eskimo  ! 

“  Here  comes  Nathanael,  the  schoolmaster, 
and  you  see  in  his  contented  face  that  his  fish 
will  clear  his  account ;  indeed,  he  liasa  balance 
of  three  shillings  in  his  favour.  His  brother 
Thomas,  ex-schoolmaster  from  Zoar,  is  two 
shillings  short,  which  he  makes  up  during  the 
day,  probably  with  the  assistance  of  his  excel¬ 
lent  old  father.  Now-  comes  Titus,  a  man 
with  a  heavy  debt  and  a  large  family,  and  you 
can  see  from  his  slow  step,  that  he  has  no 
hope  of  squaring  his  account.  When  he  sees 
1  that  he  has  just  enough  for  the  purpose, 
his  loud  exclamation  “nakeemek” — thanks, 
shows  how  great  his  anxiety  w’as. 

“Another  Nathanael  approaches:  he  has 
a  heavy  debt  and  a  bad  conscience,  for  instead 
of  bringing  his  goods  to  the  store  to  reduce 
Lis  debts,  be  was  away  in  the  spring  trading 


THE  MISSION  FIELD. 


with  the  agent  of  the  Hudson's  Ray  Company, 
lie  is  glad  that  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  credit 
for  the  winter  lie  does  not  receive  the  lecture 
which  lie  knows  !.e  deserves.  Last  of  all 
comes  Abia,  the  pet  of  his  mother,  who  has 
for  many  years  been  employed  in  the  kitchen 
of  the  mission-house,  lie  is  not  given  to 
hard  work,  but  he  just  manages  to  cover  his 
debt,  and  is  full  of  rejoicing. 

“The  announcement  of  the  captain  that  he 
will  wait  one  day  longer  with  his  vessel,  in 
order  to  enable  the  people  to  get  as  much  as 
possible  for  their  fish,  causes  very  great  plea-  ' 
sure,  and  many  express  their  gratitude.  Those 
who  have  paid  their  debts  now  take  things 
easy,  lounging  about  and  contentedly  smoking 
a  pipe.  The  women,  also  smoking,  join  in 
discussing  the  events  of  the  past  days.  The 
last  boats  leave  the  *  Cordelia,’  the  last  transac¬ 
tions  are  entered  in  the  ledgers,  the  last  letters 
keep  the  missionary  at  his  desk  until  deep  in 
the  night,  and  at  5  a.m.  the  ‘Cordelia’  sweeps 
out  of  our  bay,  accompanied  with  many  a 
benediction  from  those  ashore.  Of  the  latter 
not  a  few  gratefully  praise  the  Giver  of  every 
good  gift,  who  has  graciously  provided  for 
their  outward  necessities  ;  some  speak  with 
thanks  of  the  Society,  which  by  means  of  the 
trade  in  times  of  need  materially  assists  them 
by  allowing  credit  at  the  stores,  and  in  famine 
seasons  opens  the  hand  of  charity  very  wide 
for  their  benefit.  A  few  hang  their  heads  ; 
they  have  been  idle  and  careless,  their  debts 
are  unpaid,  so  they  have  to  look  fonvard  to  a 
trying  winter.” 

Letter  from  Rev.  T.  Crosby,  dated  Port  Simpson, 
May  26th,  1880. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have  said  a  kind 
work  about  our  “  Girls’  Home.”  I  now  send 
you  a  statement  which  I  wish  you  would  have 
published. 

We  had  long  felt  that  something  must  be  done 
to  save  the  young  girls  of  this  village  and 
those  who  come  to  us  from  other  tribes.  So,  as¬ 
sisted  by  our  late  teacher,  Miss  Kaott,  and  my 
wife,  we  commenced  to  build  January,  1879. 
The  building,  when  complete,  will  have  cost 
§1,000.  We  took  in  girls  about  a  year  ago. 
Through  the  winter  we  had  twelve  in  number 
most  of  the  time,  and  now  we  wish  to  get  the 
Home  on  a  better  and  more  thorough  footing. 
We  need  a  matron,  and  we  think  we  have  just 
the  person  in  Miss  Lawrence,  if  we  had  another 
person  to  take  her  place  in  the  school. 

We  might  have  as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty 
girls  all  the  time  in  the  Home,  and  hope  the 
sympathies  of  Christian  women  of  our  Church  may 
be  enlisted  as  they  are  being  in  the  States. 

We  have  not  as  yet  made  a  direct  appeal  to 
any  one  for  help,  but  friends  have  sent  us  sub¬ 
scriptions  as  follows : — 

Miss  Knott  (Mrs.  Tate),  §20  ;  Mrs.Crosby,  §20  ; 
Marriage  fee, §20;  Lady  friends, Toronto,  §15  ;  per 
Mr.  J.  Douse — Capt.  J.D.Warran,  Victoria,  B.C., 
§10;  J.  Gosnall,  §18;  Mrs.  Hough,  Cobourg,  §10; 
Mrs.  J.  Douse,  §5;  Mrs.  McKay,  Lefroy,  §5  ;  per 
Mrs.  Jeffry,  Toronto,  §15  ;  Young  Ladies,  Bar¬ 
rie,  §10 ;  Miss  Bray,  §10  ;  Miss  O’Loane’s  Sun¬ 
day-school  class,  §1.25  ;  Mrs.  Crosby,  Dereham,  | 
§4;  Miss  Bray,  Hamilton,  per  Rev.  P.  Wright, 
§20  ;  Mrs.  Goodacre,  Victoria,  B.C.,  §5  ;  J.  Gos¬ 
nall,  §10  ;  John  Robson,  ex-M  PP.,  New  West¬ 
minster,  §20. 

You  will  see  by  this  we  have  not  quite  got  half 
the  cost  of  the  building  ;  but  we  shall  go  on,  and 
trust  God  to  awake  the  Church  to  her  duty  in 
this  matter. 

We  have  had  some  cast-off  clothing  from 
friends  in  Victoria,  which  has  been  a  great  help 
to  us,  but  I  think  it  would  not  pay  to  send 
second-hand  goods  from  Ontario,  and  pay  the 
freight. 


GOSPEL  SUCCESSES— NELSON  RIVER. 

Sandy  Mis-qua-paw  was  a  man  of  fine 
physique,  of  pleasing  appearance,  and  of  fair 
address,  but  he  was  a  pagan.  The  word  of 
truth,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  seemed  to 
fall  upon  listless  ears.  His  heart  was  hard 
as  his  native  hills.  Others  might  weep  over 
their  sins,  but  the  keenest  observation  failed 
to  find  in  his  face  the  most  remote  symptoms 
of  emotion.  He  listened  with  the  air  of  a 
critic.  He  invariably  stayed  until  the  close. 
He  went  away  wearing  the  appearance  of 
utter  unconcern.  Of  all  his  fellows  he  seemed 
least  likely  speedily  to  become  a  subject  of 
saving  grace.  The  time  came  for  his  depar¬ 
ture  for  winter  quarters,  two  liundied  miles 
south.  With  a  cold  shake  hands,  away  he 
went,  answering  a  parting  exhortation  with 
a  hearty  laugh  and  a  few  vigorous  shakes 
of  the  paddle.  “  Never  mind,  missionary  ; 
it  is  bread  cast  upon  the  waters  to  be  found 
-after  many  days.” 

The  winter  which  followed  was  a  severe 
one,  and  in  the  waning  of  the  January  moon, 
when  the  fur-bearing  animals  seldom  went 
abroad  and  hunting  was  dull,  Sandy’s  heart 
troubled  him.  He  was  sleepless,  meditative, 
and  sad.  The  medicine-man  prescribed  for 
him.  The  old  wives  shook  their  heads 
ominously  and  suggested  witchcraft.  The 
members  of  his  family  became  anxious,  and 
to  them  he  announced  his  intention  of  going 
to  the  mission  to  ask  for  baptism  and  to 
seek  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins.  His  wife, 
supposing  that  his  mind  was  affected,  gave 
the  alarm,  and  brought  together  the  elders 
of  the  tribe,  who,  with  one  accord,  sought  to 
dissuade  him  from  carrying  out  his  purpose. 

I  In  vain  did  they  appeal  to  his  superstitions. 
In  vain  they  sought  to  work  upon  his  fears. 
Borne  up  by  a  sense  of  duty,  sustained  by 
his  high  resolve,  he  procured  food  enough  to 
last  for  many  days  ;  and  leaving  his  dear 
ones  to  the  protection  of  Heaven,  turned  his 
steps  toward  the  south. 

That  night,  the  first  from  home,  stretched 
upon  the  cold  ground,  beneath  the  silent 
stars,  wrapped  in  a  single  blanket,  alone 
amid  the  heavy  pines,  he  dreamed  of  bap¬ 
tism  and  death.  Could  it  be  possible  that 
the  predictions  of  his  friends  would  prove 
true  ?  Would  his  renunciation  of  idolatry 
bring  upon  him  the  anger  of  his  idol  gods  ? 
Had  they  power  to  kill  the  body  ?  Querying 
thus  with  himself,  he  trudged  wearily  along, 
wondering,  hoping,  fearing.  At  nightfall  he 
again  sought  the  shelter  of  the  pines,  only 
to  dream  once  more  of  death.  The  third 
night  left  him  half  distracted  with  concern 
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1  and  apprehension.  What  should  he  do? 
risk  it  ?  dare  to  do  his  duty  ?  defy  the 
power  of  evil  ?  throw  himself  upon  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  God  whom  he  now  desired  to 
serve.  His  resolve  was  soon  made.  Die  or 
live,  he  would  renounce  paganism  and  em¬ 
brace  Christianity.  So,  trembling  in  every 
nerve,  he  came  and  was  baptized  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  confessing  his  sins. 

The  men  occupying  the  house  where  poor 
Sandy  slept  that  night,  say  that  he  rested 
but  poorly.  For  hours  he  walked  the  floor 
nervously,  then,  taking  a  brief  nap,  he  would 
start  up  suddenly  as  if  frightened.  When 
daylight  came,  he  arose  from  his  couch  on 
the  floor,  pinched  hands  and  face  to  satisfy 
himself  that  he  was  really  alive,  took  cour¬ 
age,  ate  heartily  at  breakfast  time,  spoke 
cheerfully  to  those  who  came  in,  assumed  a 
cheerful  aspect,  and  went  back  a  new  man, 
consecrating  his  snow  camps  as  he  went 
with  simple  earnest  prayer,  and  making  the 
woods  ring  with  attempts  at  rendering  the 
widely-known  chorus : — 

“  Sweetest  note  in  seraph’s  song, 

Sweetest  name  on  mortal  tongue, 

Sweetest  carol  ever  sung, 

Jesus,  blessed  Jesus !  ” 

— Rev.  J.  Semmens ,  in  Missionary  Outlook. 

B  klTISII  COLUMBIA. 

Port  Simpson,  B.  C.,  Mar.  14,  ’81. 
Mij  Dear  Dr.  Jackson: 

We  have  had  a  good  winter.  About 
fifty  of  the  Tongass  people  came  over 
in  the  fall  to  ‘'seek  Jesus,”  as  many  of 
them  said.  We  have  had  a  special 
service  all  winter  for  them,  and  I  trust 
a  number  of  them  have  truly  found 
the  Savior.  They  will  make  this  their 
home,  I  think,  until  a  teacher  is  sent 
them.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  send 
one,  and  then  if  we  should,  he  is  power¬ 
less  to  do  much  amongst  so  much  whisky 
I  and  drunkenness  as  there  is  at  Tongass. 
Indeed,  the  people  are  of  one  heart 
that  they  should  have  a  white  teacher 
there.  We  have  had  a  blessed  work  of 
grace  among  the  old  people  of  our  sev¬ 
eral  missions.  I  have  baptized  over 
one  hundred  people  since  Yew  Year’s; 
have  traveled  over  four  hundred  miles 
by  canoe.  It  has  been  amidst  wind 
and  sleet,  snow  and  rain  ;  still  God  has 
been  with  us  to  bless  us  and  the  poor 
people  much.  Yours  truly, 

Thomas  Ckosuy. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

An  interesting  feature  of  our  Indian  work  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  is  the  extent  to  which  native  converts 
are  employed  both  as  teachers  and  evangelists.  Bro. 
Crosby  sends  two  letters  which  he  had  received  from 
one  of  these  laborers,  and  we  gladly  publish  them  as 
evidence  that  God  is  sending  forth  some  “  living  epis¬ 
tles  ”  among  the  dark  tribes  on  the  coast.  Amsit,  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  following  letter,  is  an  influential  chief 
who  has  since  come  in  with  his  people  and  settled  at 
I  Bella-Bella,  our  new  mission. 

Letter  from  W.  H.  Peirce,  Native  Teacher,  to  Rev.  Thos.  Crosby, 
dated  Bella-Bella,  August  24th,  1880. 

The  good  work  here  still  going  on  well.  Our  members 
still  increasing.  Two  houses  from  Amsit’s  place  came  over 
to  settle  here  while  Amsit  was  away.  I  suppose  by  this 
time  you  have  got  back  from  Skeena  River.  J  received  your 
kind  letter  and  the  books.  The  steamer  got  in  here  Thurs¬ 
day  night,  Charly,  Amsit,  and  Mr.  Clayton  on  board. 
Charlj  told  me  that.  Mr.  Smith  told  him  Mr.  Tate  will  be 
up  when  the  boat  comes  back.  May  God  fill  Bro.  Tate 
with  the  holy  fire — this  the  pray  of  my  heart.  The 
I  people  are  going  away  for  their  salmon  now.  Dear  brother, 
I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  from  my  heart,  because 
you  are  the  Superintendent  in  this  district.  I  never  forget 
your  good  promise  to  me  four  years  ago,  that  the  Missionary 
;  Society  will  take  me  in  if  I  am  faithful.  I  wish  you  would 
write  to  them,  as  I  want  them  to  help  me.  It  is  through 
you  that  I  gave  my  heart  to  Jesus  seven  years  ago  in  Vic¬ 
toria.  Ever  since  that  I  have  a  hope  which  this  world 
knows  nothing  about  it.  I  have  my  trials  and  sorrows,  yet 
I  have  one  desire  to  do  the  will  of  my  Master.  When  I  saw 
how  God  has  being  very  good  to  me,  I  could  not  help  shed¬ 
ding  tears  while  I  write  this  letter.  God  bless  you  and 
your  family — this  is  my  daily  pray.  I  thank  God  for 
answering  our  pray  for  the  missionary  to  be  send  here. 
I  know  it  is  through  your  helping  me  since  I  started  to 
pointing  people  to  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  I  enjoy  this 
blessed  religion  in  my  own  heart  every  day,  and  1  wish  to 
thank-  you  for  all  your  great  kindness  to  me.  The  poor 
people  asking  me  every  day  “  how  long  before  the  lumber 
come  up  ?  ”  1  always  tell  them  “  bye-and-bye.”  Please  give 
my  love  to  Mr.  ’Tate  and  his  wife.  Remember  me  to  all 
dear  friends  in  your  class. 

P.S. — One  of  Amsit’s  women  left  him  ;  she  came  over 
j  here  and  join  our  school. 


From  W.  H.  Peirce  to  Rev.  Thos.  Crosby,  dated  Port  Essington, 
December  2nd,  1S80. 

Since  I  wrote  you  last,  1  have  been  trying  my  best  to 
do  all  I  can  to  help  these  poor  people,  not  without  looking 
to  Him  who  promise  to  be  with  us  in  every  time  of  need. 
I  have  a  good  little  school ;  28  children  attend  every  day. 
Also,  I  have  start  a  class-meeting,  which  great  help  to 
us.  I  have  a  Bible-class  also.  I  had  no  sleep  for  last  two 
nights.  We  have  a  big  wind,  three  houses  blown  dowm, 
and  two  of  Mr.  Cunningham’s  boats  break  in  ’pieces.  The 
people  say  they  never  saw  such  big  wind  before.  I  am 
staying  in  Bill  Williams’  house.  I  hold  school  in  the  same 
house  which  you  tell  me.  1  been  over  to  see  Mr. 
Dempster  ;  they  are  very  kind  to  me.  One  old  woman  died 
last  week  belonging  to  this  place.  I  feel  a  thirst  for  know¬ 
ledge.  I  pray  to  God  that  He  will  teach  me  by  His  grace 
to  know  more  of  His  will.  Pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem. 


pm 


Mk.  Duncan  reports  on  Metlakahtla  as  follows : — 


Our  new  houses  now  number  just  over 
one  hundred,  and  sites  for  several  more 
buildings  are  taken  up.  From  our  vil¬ 
lage  tax  (three  dollars  per  man)  we  have 
been  enabled  to  improve  and  extend  our 
roads,  and  also  to  commence  building  a 
large  town-hall,  120  feet  by  60  feet. 
This  building  is  to  be  purely  Indian  as 
to  architecture,  and  to  be  used  for  adult 
Sunday  and  night  schools  and  for 
general  assemblies.  We  have  long  felt 
the  need  for  such  a  place. 

The  Indian  Department  at  Ottawa 
have  not  rendered  us  any  assistance  of 
late  (through  fear  of  being  called  upon 
in  like  manner  to  aid  all  other  Mission 
stations) ;  hence  all  the  burden  of  secu¬ 
lar  improvements  and  aid  to  builders 
have  been  borne  by  ourselves. 

During  the  past  winter  we  have  some¬ 
what  improved  the  organization  of  the 
ten  companies  into  which  our  male 
population  is  divided.  Each  company 
includes  a  chief,  two  Native  teachers, 
two  constables,  three  couucilmen,  two 
musicians,  and  ten  volunteer  firemen 
with  a  captain.  The  objects  of  these 
companies — as  I  may  have  explained 
before — are  to  unite  the  Indians  for 
mutual  assistance,  to  keep  each  member 
of  our  community  under  observation 
{surveillance),  and  to  give  opportunities 
to  the  majority  of  our  men  to  be  useful 
to  the  commonwealth, 
industries  during  the  past  year.  I  pur¬ 
chased  some  fresh  machinery  for  our 
saw-mill,  which  has  so  much  enhanced 
its  usefulness  that  we  have  started  a 
furniture  manufactory  and  sash-shop. 
I  have  also  spent  over  100/.  to  further 
our  weaving  operations.  The  weaving 
business,  though  still  only  carried  on  as 
a  school,  is  advancing  very  nicely.  The 
young  women  are  delighted  with  the  in¬ 
dustry,  and  the  production  of  our  looms 
(shawls,  cloth,  and  blankets)  has  already 
created  a  thrill  of  joy  among  the  Indians 
wherever  the  news  has  spr*ead.  We  have 
also  a  telephone  in  operation  from  the 
village  to  our  saw-mill  (about  a  mile 
and  a  half  apart),  and  in  addition  to  its 
usefulness  it  is  a  constant  source  of 
wonder  and  astonishment  to  all.  Our 
outlay  in  improvements  during  the  past 
year  amounted  to  over  300/. 

The  rival  and  bitter  feeling  against 
Metlakahtla  engendered  amongst  the 
Tsimshean  Indians  at  Fort  Simpson  is 
fast  subsiding.  Many  of  the  people  are 
seeking  to  come  back  into  brotherly 
union  with  onr  people.  Over  200  came 
to  spend  a  few  days  with  us  during  our 
winter  festivities.  For  some  time  past 


I  have  before  notified  you  respecting 
the  necessity  of  establishing  home  in¬ 
dustries  at  our  Mission  stations.  This 
necessity  is  now  more  and  more  appa¬ 
rent,  for  we  are  face  to  face  with  circum¬ 
stances  which  threaten  to  draw  away 
many  of  the  Indians  from  Christian  in¬ 
fluence  and  teaching  unless  work  can  be 
found  at  our  Mission  stations.  I  allude 
to  the  newly-imported  industry  ol  can¬ 
ning  salmon.  Canneries  are  increasing 
in  number,  and  are  proving  a  financial 
success.  Prosperity  is  drawing  around 
them  a  mixed  population  of  Indians, 
Chinese,  and  whites  of  various  nation¬ 
alities  ;  and  the  condition  and  prospects, 
morally,  of  such  communities  must  in¬ 
evitably  prove  a  severe  trial  to  Mission 
work,  and  leave  but  little  hope  ter  the 
poor  Indians,  who  become  charmed  into 
permanently  residing1  at  such  places. 
The  young  especially,  of  both  sexes,  are 
in  danger.  Our  people  see  and  deplore 
the  consequences  if  some  steps  are  not 
soon  taken :  hence  they  are.  urging  me 
to  start  a  cannery  in  connexion  with  our 
other  secular  work.  To  their  great  joy 
I  have  already  taken  some  preliminary 
steps  by  securing  sites  and  discussing 
plans,  and  by  next  autumn  we  hope  to 
begin  in  right  earnest  should  it  please 
our  Heavenly  Father  to  make  our  way 
clear  and  give  us  strength  and  means.. 

We  have  made  some  real  progress  in 

they  have  been  bringing  their  troubles 
by  way  of  appeal  for  me  to  settle.  One 
case  was  of  such  general  interest  that  a 
letter  was  addressed  to  me  in  the  name 
of  “  all  the  citizens  of  Fort  Simpson,” 
begging  for  my  interposition.  It  was 
astonishing  how  little  the  litigants 
thought  of  the  long  journey  by  sea  even 
in  the  winter  weather,  so  glad  were  they 
to  get  where  their  difficulties  could  be 
settled  without  mixture  of  party  feeling. 

You  will  rejoice,  too,  to  learn  that  the 
tribe  of  Kithratla  Indians  are  again  be¬ 
coming  more  amenable  to  Christian 
instruction.  Some  few  seem  decided 
for  the  Christian  warfare,  while  the  tribe 
as  a  whole  seem  struggling  to  free  them¬ 
selves  from  heathen  customs.  About 
seventy  of  this  tribe,  with  their  head 
chief,  came  to  us  before  Christmas,  and 
remained  over  two  weeks.  On  New 
Year’s  Day  we  presented  these  with  a 
large  Bible  in  the  presence  of  our 
assembled  companies,  and  the  chief  on 
receiving  it  turned  to  the  people  and 
said,  “  I  have  got  it.  Thank  you.  I 
have  received  the  Word  of  God.  We 
came  for  this,  and  we  have  got  it.  It 
is  well ;  it  is  well.” 


On  the '  spiritual  work  of  the  Mission  at  Metlakahtla  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Colli  son  reports.  Only  two  adults  were  baptized  subsequently  to  the  large 
number  of  baptisms  at  the  beginning  of  1880,  mentioned  in  our  August 
number  last  year.  One  of  these  was  a  young  woman,  one  of  the  catechu¬ 
mens,  who  was  admitted  to  the  visible  Church  on  her  dying  bed,  “  testifying 
with  her  latest  breath,  her  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Saviour.”  The  other  was 
an  old  man,  father  of  the  present  chief  who  bears  the  name  of  Legaic,  and 
a  cripple  for  many  years,  who  asked  to  be  christened  Job,  “  as,  like  Job,  he 
had  been  afflicted  for  his  good.”  There  are  a  good  many  catechumens 
under  instruction.  The  whole  number  of  adherents  is  900. 
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Storg  of  Jlmilta  gnfrcjr. 

By  the  Bishop  of  Moosonee. 

JfL  MELIA  DAVEY  was  originally  named  Amelia  Ward, 
»*>  and  was  one  of  the  children  of  the  Coral  Fund.  She 
got  on  with  her  learning  very  well,  could  read  and  write 
English  creditably,  and  spoke  English  as  well  as  if  she  had 
been  an  English  girl,  instead  of  a  Cree.  At  the  age  of  about 
nineteen  she  married  a  young  Indian  named  James  Okune- 
Shesh  ;  and,  after  about  three  years  of  married  life,  lost  him 
through  disease  and  starvation  combined,  she  herself 
narrowly  escaping  starvation.  Some  time  afterwards  she 
married  another  Indian,  named  Solomon  Davey,  a  good 
steady  man,  and  who  was  to  her  an  excellent  husband. 
Last  autumn  they  left  Moose  Factory  with  their  children, 
accompanied  too  by  his  old  father  and  mother,  for  their 
winter  hunting-grounds.  For  a  time  all  went  well,  fish  and 
rabbits  supplying  the  daily  needs  of  the  family  ;  the  food 
gradually  failed,  until  scarcely  any  was  obtainable.  Day 
after  day  Solomon  went  off  to  seek  supplies:  evening  after 
evening  he  returned,  bringing  little  or  nothing.  The  party 
now  determined  to  make  their  way  to  Moose ;  there  they 
knew  their  wants  would  be  relieved,  but  Solomon’s  strength 
entirely  broke  down,  and  they  were  obliged  to  place  him'on 
a  sledge,  which  was  hauled  by  his  mother  ;  thus  they  moved 
painfully  forward.  The  poor  fellow  was  covered  up  as  well 
as  possible,  but  there  was  nothing  to  warm  the  inner  man. 
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He  seemed  very  quiet,  and  his  mother  went  to  him  to  assure 
herself  that  all  was  right ;  but  the  spirit  had  fled.  The 
brave  good  Indian,  who  had  done  his  best  to  supply  the 
wants  of  those  dependant  on  him,  had  perished  in  the 
attempt.  Fresh  trouble  came  ;  Amelia’s  time  had  come  for 
the  arrival  of  another  baby,  camp  was  made,  and  a  little 
unsuspecting  mortal  was  ushered  into  the  world.  How  they 
lived  I  know  not ;  but  two  days  after  the  child’s  birth  Amelia, 
tying  up  her  little  one,  and  placing  it  on  her  back,  and 

putting  her  snow-shoes  on  her  feet,  essayed  to  walk  to 

Moose,  now  eighteen  miles  distant.  Bravely  she  stepped 

out,  her  own  life,  as  well  as  the  lives  of  those  she  left  be¬ 

hind,  depended  on  her  reaching  it.  She  slept  once,  the 
bitter  cold  seemingly  anxious  to  make  her  its  victim,  but  the 
morning  still  beheld  the  thin  spare  form  alive,  and  asking 
God  to  give  her  the  strength  she  so  sorely  needed.  She 
struggled  on  again,  and  presently  the  houses  of  Moose  make 
their  appearance,  but  they  are  far,  far  off.  Can  they  be 
reached  ?  It  seems  scarcely  possible,  but  the  effort  must 
be  made  ;  the  necessary  strength  is  supplied,  and  she  finds 
herself  in  a  house  with  Christain  hands  and  Christian  hearts 
to  minister  to  her  necessities.  But  who  is  she  ?  Can  this 
poor  wrinkled  old  woman,  apparently  sixty  years  of  age,  be 
the  bright,  well-favoured  cheerful  Amelia  of  thirty  ?  The  very 
same.  What  you  see  has  been  produced  by  the  cold  and 
want,  of  which  the  readers  of  “  Little  Pinkie  ”  are  entirely 
ignorant.  And  how  about  the  dear  little  baby  ?  say  my  dear 
young  friends.  Well,  the  dear  little  baby  was  well  and 
strong ;  the  Christian  mother,  the  former  Coral  child,  had 
preserved  it  with  the  greatest  imaginable  care,  and  it  was  to 
her  doubtless  all  the  more  dear  from  the  terrible  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  it  was  born.  Perhaps  some  of  my 
readers  will  be  able  to  do  something  for  so  brave  a  mother 
and  so  interesting  a  child.  Parties  were  at  once  sent  off  to 
those  left  behind,  with  food  and  other  necessaries,  and  all 
were  brought  to  Moose,  where  they  were  kindly  and  abun¬ 
dantly  cared  for.  My  dear  young  friends  will  be  glad  to 
learn  that  the  last  thing  Soloman  did  last  autumn  was  to  go 
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to  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Keen  and  purchase  for  himself  a  Cree 
New  Testament  to  take  with  him  to  his  hunting-grounds. 
He  loved  his  Bible,  and  the  Saviour  the  Bible  revealed  to 
Hirn  ^  and  now  X  hope  he  is  with  Him,  fiee  tiom  the  want 
and  'suffering  which  he  so  sadly  experienced  before  being 
admitted  to  His  presence. 


%  ®Ic0me  f  ami. 


The  following  letter  has  been  kindly  forwarded  to  us  for 


insertion  : 


West  Africa, 


Abeokuta,  Ikija, 
Aug .  8,  1881. 


I  have  to  embrace  this  opportunity  to  inform  you  as 
my  friend,  that  I  am  not  living  at  Oshielle  again,  but  have, 
by  the  order  of  the  Finance  Committee,  removed  from 
thence  to  this  station,  where  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Gollmer  was 
living  at  the  time  yourself  and  late  husband*  were  living  in 
this  country  at  Ake.  You  know  the  station  is  on  the  North¬ 
western  extremity  of  Ake.  Here  are  many  children  who 
need  your  little  dresses  very  much,  some  of  whose  parents 
used  to  enjoy  such  articles  from  Mrs.  Gollmer,  and  other 
European  Missionaries  who  used  to  be  located  here. 

I  have  also  to  thank  you  for  the  last  parcel  you  sent 
me  through  the  Coral  Fund.  May  our  Saviour,  the 
good  Lord  Jesus,  bless  both  yourself  and  your  fellow- 
labourers  who  have  with  you  contributed  the  articles 
contained  in  the  parcel.  Hoping  that  we  may  all  meet  at 
His  right  hand  in  the  last  day,  I  beg  to  stop  thus  far 
for  this  time.  Our  best  compliments  to  all. 

1  remain,  yours  ever  faithfully, 

W.  Moore. 


To  Mrs.  Stubbs,  London. 

*  Dr.  Harrison,  Medical  Missionary  at  Abbeokuta. — Ed, 
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%  letter  from  fflrk  Jartorg. 

York  Factory,  Hudson’s  Bay, 

( Via  Lower  Fort  Garry), 

Manitoba,  Canada, 

August,  1 88 1. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Batty,  and  Dear  Friends  of  the 

Coral  Fund. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  two  most  welcome  letters, 
dated  respectively  March  23  and  May  13,  and  also  a 
beautiful  list  of  very  useful  articles,  which  at  this  present 
moment  we  may  say  are  coming  through  Hudson’s  Straits,  or 
somewhere  about  the  northern  parts  of  the  Bay,  I  am  now 
answering  both,  as  they  (the  letters)  came  by  the  same  mail. 
You  are  well  aware  that  we  are  not  so  highly  favored  as  you 
are  in  England  with  regard  to  mails.  In  England,  or  rather, 
I  should  say,  in  great  business  centres,  you  have  more 
deliveries  in  one  day  than  we  get  in  365  days,  dhis  is 
ihe  reason  then  that  I  am  answering  both  at  once. 

By  the  first  letter  you  cherished  a  hope  that  you  might 
be  enabled  to  despatch  a  small  bale  for  the  poor  Indians. 
By  the  second  I  am,  I  mean  we  are,  truly  thankful  that  our 
dear  friends  have  assisted  you  in  bidding  hope  vanish  into 
sight.  You  have  already  seen  it,  and  we  are  waiting.to  see  it 
and  pierce  into  its  contents.  As  this  letter  will  go  off  before  I 
can  open  the  bale,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  say  anything  about 
it,  or  how  the  things  will  be  distributed.  That  will  be  a 
little  news  for  my  dear  wife  and  myself  to  furnish  you  with 
by  the  next  mail. 

It  is  most  kind  of  you  to  offer  to  assist  us  in  procuring  a 
harmonium  for  our  school.  As  I  had  £ 6  promised,  I 
ventured  to  send  for  one,  which  also  we  hope  to  see  this 
ship  time,  hoping  that  some  kind  friend  or  friends  would  be 
able  to  help  us  pay  for  it.*  Including  duty  and  freight,  it 
will  cost  about  ^15  or  £  16.  The  origin  of  the  proposal 


*  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  donations  towards  this — small  or  large.  Ed, 
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to  have  a  harmonium  in  school  was  this.  After  our  little 
concert  last  Christmas,  the  gentleman  in  charge  and  our 
doctor  were  talking  about  the  singing,  and  one  offeted  to 
give  ^3  if  the  other  would.  1  he  other  acted  accordingl}. 
Hence  our  present  position  and  expectation. 

Your  friend  who  said,  “  What  terrible  work  playing  on  it 
must  be  in  such  a  cold  climate’  must  not  think  that  it  is 
so  cold  indoors  as  out  of  doors.  It  is  true  John  Frost 
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sometimes  enters  our  buildings  when  he  is  not  invited,  but 
we  can  easily  tell  him  that  the  door  fastens  on  the  outside. 
He  does  not  relish  the  heat  produced  by  the  large  billets. 
Occasionally  he  is  a  little  obstinate  when  the  thermometer 
informs  us  that  we  are  contending  with  70  and  80  degrees 
of  frost  Our  coldest  during  the  past  winter  was  50^  below 
zero.  It  is  true  we  do  find  it  a  little  colder  in  school  at 
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times  than  we  could  wish,  but  then  we  enter  into  nearer 
relationship  with  the  stove  ;  or,  by  way  of  a  change,  the 
children  tramp  round  the  school,  and  in  and  out  the  forms, 
singing  a  marching  song  I  taught  them  last  autumn,  and 
keeping  step.  Very  often  I  head  the  procession,  because  my 
toes  are  not  insensible  to  the  cold  of  these  regions. 

But  now  in  answer  to  your  request  respecting  our 
Summer.  It  may  not  surprise  you,  but  it  will  surprise  many 
(as  indeed  it  has  surprised  me)  to  know  that  the  heat  is 
intense.  Scarcely  a  summer  passes  without  seeing  the 
spirit  rise  to  ioo°  above  zero.  This  is  in  the  shade.  But 
what  will  they  think  when  I  tell  you  that  it  frequently  rises 
to  130°  in  the  sun,  and  has  been  known  to  exceed  1400? 
Methinks  that  would  make  our  friends  in  England  cry  out 
with  the  heat. 

But  here  comes  the  difference  between  the  heat  of  York 
Factory  and  England.  We  scarcely  ever  get  more  than  one 
week  of  this  broiling  weather  at  a  stretch,  without  getting  a 
cold  N.  or  N.E.  wind  on  the  top  of  it.  For  example,  a  few 
days  ago  the  heat  was  almost  unbearable,  970  and  980 ; 
whereas  at  this  moment,  sitting  in  the  house  my  feet  are 
quite  cold.  You  can  easily  perceive  from  this  that  we  need 
be  very  careful  with  regard  to  our  clothing.  We  should 
almost  shiver  if  wre  had  no  more  clothes  on  us  to  day  than 
we  had  this  day  last  week.  We  enjoy  the  winter  much  better 
than  the  summer.  These  sudden  changes  tell  upon  the 
constitution,  for  as  soon  as  the  w'eather  changes  the  doctor 
has  a  good  amount  of  work ;  a  great  number,  sometimes 
nearly  every  individual,  gets  a  cold  or  cough,  or  both.  But 
we  are  indeed  thankful  that  we  have  escaped,  and,  as  far  as 
I  know,  w'e  are  the  only  exceptions. 

In  June  last  the  weather  was  very  changeable.  I  made 
my  first  trip,  leaving  York  on  the  9th ;  on  the  16th  we  had 
a  very  warm  day,  but  when  I  awoke  at  3.30  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  the  tea  w'as  turned  into  solid  ice.  A  roaring  fire  was 
made  up  before  we  retired,  and  the  kettle  was  not  more 
than  twro  yards  from  it. 

The  Indians,  although  professing  Christians,  have  not  said 
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farewell  to  their  former  superstitions.  One  was  that  they 
were  always  seeing  “  weteko  ”  i.e.,  the  devil,  or  a  cannibal. 
On  the  journey  I  found  a  native  letter,  which  was  stuck  on 
a  pole  at  the  water’s  edge  so  that  the  next  passer  by  might 
see  it.  For  paper  the  writer  had  used  birch-bark,  and 
charcoal  instead  of  ink  or  pencil. 

The  writing  ran  as  follows  : — 

O-  P;  bxd'ALa.3  ACld.  c r  cTCPi3.  T a.  or  b  AXa.3  V  Po*AVx  <’V>. 

The  literal  translation  of  this  is  :  “  We  have  seen  ‘  weteko  ’ 
we  are  frightened,  we  are  going  there,  making  haste  to 
Severn.” 

If  I  had  seen  those  Indians  at  Severn  I  should  have 
spoken  to  them  about  it,  but  as  they  were  not  at  Severn 
when  I  arrived  there,  I  said  nothing. 

Then  again  some  of  the  Indians  are  not  so  clean  as  they 
might  be,  as  the  following  little  incident  will  testify.  On  the 
voyage  from  Severn  to  York,  we  spent  one  Sabbath  in 
Hudson  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  when  nearly  all  had 
their  weekly  wash.  Some  would  not  content  themselves 
with  anything  less  than  a  good  tub  of  water;  but  I  was 
immensely  surprised  when  I  saw  two  Indians  wash  in  half 
a  pint  of  water,  and  that  water  in  a  tin  they  took  their  food 
in.  This  was  not  simply  a  cleansing  of  hands,  but  an  attempt 
to  wash  off  a  week’s  dirt  from  the  hands  and  face  of  two 
men  in  half  a  pint  of  water.  The  great  thing  to  notice  in 
all  this  is  that  they  could  have  had  gallons  of  good  water 
by  simply  dipping  over  the  side  of  the  boat. 

With  our  united  Christian  regards  to  all,  and  many 
thanks  for  your  kindness,  praying  that  the  gracious  Saviour 
will  reward  you  tenfold, 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Mrs.  Batty, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

G.  Smith  Winter. 
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iofo  tjmnkful  toi  are ! 


jrjtfRS.  PADFIELD  wrote  in  the  late  autumn  :  “I  have 
much  pleasure  in  writing  to  tell  you  that  the  long- 
expected  box  has  reached  us  at  last,  and,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  everything  in  excellent  condition.  I  have  not  given  the 
various  presents  as  yet,  but  shall  do  so  after  the  school 
examination  in  November.  I  hope  then  to  be  able  to  send 
you  the  usual  annual  report,  with  letters  from  the  Coral 
Fund  Children.  I  can  hardly  tell  you  how  thankful  we  are 
that  so  many  of  the  girls  who  have  left  are  to  have  successors 
in  the  school. 

I  daresay  it  is  disappointing  to  the  supporters  to  so  soon 
lose  their  child,  as  in  the  case  of  Ursula,  but  if  her  kind 
friend  could  but  know  how  much  that  girl  has  benefited  by 
her  short  stay  in  this  school,  I  feel  sure  she  would  not  think 
it  a  disappointment  to  give  her  up.  And  then  again  I  must 
not  forget  to  mention  that  Ursula  had  been  in  the  school 
some  time  before  I  was  able  to  get  her  supported.  I  had 
no  idea  she  was  so  old  as  she  was  when  I  admitted  her. 
She  was  brought  to  me  as  a  famine  orphan,  and  we  had  to 
guess  her  age.  In  a  school  of  this  kind  there  are  many 
changes,  and  a  constant  demand  for  good  Christian  girls  to 
be  the  wives  of  our  Christain  young  men,  and  I  am  only 
too  happy  if  I  can  supply  this  want.  After  Christmas, 
several  of  my  elder  girls  will  be  leaving  me  to  be  married, 
but  I  think  none  from  the  Coral  Fund.  At  present  all  the 
new  girls  to  be  supported  by  the  Coral  Fund  are  young,  and 
will  (D.V.)  be  in  the  school  several  years  before  leaving  to 
be  married. 

Thanking  you,  dear  Mrs.  Batty,  for  your  kind  interest  in 
this  school,  and  also  for  your  many  little  kind  contributions, 

Believe  me,  yours  sincerely, 


R.  Padfield. 
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itself  that  so  pleases  them,  or  the  fact  that  Miss  Tucker 
translated  it;  at  all  events,  they  learned  to  sing  it  so  quickly 
that  I  was  quite  surprised.  If  you  could  visit  India  you 
might  be  quite  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome  from  all  the 
Missionaries  here.  But  we  shall  be  soon  removing  to 
Clarkabad,  and  then  we  shall  have  to  begin  afresh  in  every¬ 
thing — there  are  no  trees  and  no  flowers,  it  is  at  present  all 
field  or  nothing  but  fields,  but  if  God  gives  us  life  and 
health  we  may  have  something  of  a  garden  in  from  three  to 
five  years.  Everything  grows  quickly  here,  and  many  of  the 
boys  will  work  under  my  husband’s  superintendance  if  only 
Clarkabad  would  grow  into  a  garden  of  the  Lord  !  In 
externals  it  has  made  good  progress,  but  from  a  spiritual 
point  of  view  it  is  like  a  wilderness — there  is  little  Christian 
life  to  be  seen  ;  but  God  can  make  the  dry  bones  live— all 
rests  in  His  hands.  Our  boys  are,  thank  God,  all  well  and 
cheerful,  and  are  looking  forward  to  the  migration  to 
Clarkabad  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


I/to0  gears  before. 


By  Archdeacon  McDonald. 


RCHDEACON  McDONALD  writes  :  “  I  am  happy 
to  acknowledge  having  received  last  autumn  a  parcel 
of  goods  which  had  been  kindly  forwarded  by  you  more 
than  two  years  before.  Please  to  thank  the  donors  for  me. 
All  the  articles  were  suitable. 

“  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  the  work  of  evangelization  con¬ 
tinues  to  prosper.  I  made  a  missionary  journey  last  year 
to  as  far  as  Fort  Youcon.  I  was  absent  for  over  three 
months.  But  the  most  of  the  time  was  passed  at  Rampart 
House,  where  I  met  a  good  many  Indians  on  the  opening 
of  navigation.  It  was  pleasing  and  encouraging  to  find  them 
as  earnest  as  ever  in  their  endeavours  to  become  more  fully 
instructed  in  the  Way  of  Life.  A  strong  desire  to  learn  to 
read  has  sprung  up  among  them,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
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teach  them  daily,  besides  conducting  Divine  worship  twice 
a  day  with  them.  Some  were  learning  the  syllabarium, 
others  the  alphabet.  I  have  since  learnt  that  a  few  of  them 
have  received  books,  which  I  hope  they  will  learn  to  read 
fairly  by  spring,  when  I  hope  to  see  them. 

“  Only  a  few  days  were  spent  at  Fort  Youcon.  Ihere  I 
saw  nearly  all  the  Indians  of  that  place.  A  few  were  at 
some  distance  at  a  fishery.  They  seemed  as  earnest  as  ever 
in  receiving  instruction,  but  they  have  not  enjoyed  equal 
advantages  with  those  of  Rampart  House,  and  are  rather 
behind  them  in  regard  to  the  knowledge  of  Divine  things. 

“  Then  I  heard  of  the  Indians  of  Nuklukayit.  Some  of 
them  are  longing  for  a  visit  from  me.  Romish  Priests,  I  was 
told,  had  been  among  them  trying  to  proselytize  them,  and 
had  succeeded  in  drawing  some  from  the  truth  of  the  Gospel. 
Wonderful  stories  were  told  the  Indians.  T.  he  senior  priest 
was  a  very  aged  man,  his  hair  white  ;  they  said  he  told  them 
that  he  was  present  at  the  creation  of  the  world  and  at  the 
crucifixtion  of  Christ;  that  he  knew  far  more  than  the 
minister  who  had  been  trying  to  teach  them. 

“  But  from  an  invitation  which  reached  me  last  autumn 
from  the  American  Fur  traders  to  visit  that  locality,  with 
the  testimony  that  my  influence  among  the  Indians  there  is 
beneficial,  I  am  inclined  to  hope  that  the  priests  did  not 
much  harm.  I  also  heard  of  the  Hunkwitchin,  who  inhabit 
the  banks  of  the  Youcon,  about  200  miles  above  Port 
Youcon  ;  they  also  are  longing  for  a  Missionary  visit.  Two 
Christian  traders  set  out  when  the  ice  began  to  break  up, 
with  the  hope  of  meeting  me  at  Rampart  House,  but  one 
of  them  broke  his  canoe  among  drifting  ice,  was  nearly 
drowned,  and  was  so  weakened  by  it  that  the  journey  had 
to  be  given  up. 

“  Those  two  places  I  hope  to  be  enabled  to  visit  this 
summer  ;  it  will  be  a  very  long  journey  to  make  in  a  canoe, 
and  will  occupy  about  five  months. 

“I  had  a  great  loss  last  autumn  in  the  death  of  Henry 
Venn  Kkettsch,  one  of  the  most  earnest  of  the  Christian 
leaders.  His  end  was  peace.  To  the  last  he  endeavoured 
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to  speak  to  his  people  of  the  great  salvation  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ.  He  assembled  them  for  prayer  the  evening  of 
his  death.  After  exhorting  them  to  obey  their  Saviour  Christ, 
he  desired  them  to  kneel  down  for  prayer.  He  was  unable 
to  lead  ;  prayer  was  offered  by  the  congregation.  At  its 
close  he  remained  in  a  kneeling  posture.  He  was  looked 
to,  and  it  was  found  that  his  spirit  had  taken  its  flight  from 
this  world.  He  is,  I  trust,  another  jewel  to  deck  the  media¬ 
torial  crown  of  our  Redeemer. 

“  Kindly  excuse  this  scrawl ;  I  am  suffering  from  weak 

eyes.  With  kind  regards, 

“  I  remain,  yours  very  truly, 

“  R.  McDonald.” 


iirls  aiwyteir  at  JJasdiptam. 

By  Mrs.  Padfield. 

AM  just  writing  a  few  lines  by  to-day  s  mail  to  thank 
£  you  for  the  money  you  have  again  kindly  sent  for  the 
“  Coral  Fund  ”  girls.  My  husband  is  just  starting  on  a  long 
journey  and  has  asked  me  to  write  for  him  to  say  that  he 
has  also  received  the  money  for  the  boys  in  his  school,  and^ 
begs  me  thank  you  for  it.  He  will  write  to  j'Ou  himself 

shortly.  .  ...  T  1 

I  have  just  had  an  opportunity  of  giving  Augustine  Luck 

the  Companion  to  the  Bible,  etc.,  which  Miss  Luck  sent 
him  some  time  ago.  He  is  very  pleased  with  his  present,  and 
has  written  a  letter  to  Miss  Luck  to  thank  her,  which  I 
enclose. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Girls  proposed  to  be  successors 
to  the  or  iris  who  are  leaving,  or  who  have  left  : — (i)  Louisa 
Derby  ;  (2)  J.  Hall ;  (3)  G.  Esther  ;  (4)  M.  Wilson. 

Feddapilli  Satyavati  is  the  daughter  of  one  of  our 
teachers,  and  was  baptised  in  infancy.  She  is  now  nine 
years  old,  and  as  she  had  been  reading  in  a  little  village 
school,  she  is  able  to  join  our  newly-formed  second  standard 
class.  She  is  very  nice  and  interesting-looking,  and,  as  far 
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as  we  judge  from  the  short  time  she  has  been  with  us,  she 
is  a  nicely-disposed  girl.  She  is  just  the  class  of  girl  likely 
to  turn  out  well  if  we  can  get  her  supported,  and  are  able 
to  keep  her  on  so  as  to  give  her  a  a  good  useful  Christian 
training  and  education.  I  thought  of  her  as  a  successor  to 
Louisa  Derby ,  but  leave  that  with  you. 

K.  Gnanavati  is  a  very  tiny  child,  though  she  is  between 
seven  and  eight  years.  Her  father  is  also  a  teacher,  and  a 
very  worthy  man.  She  is  in  our  First  Standard,  and  is  a 
very  bright,  intelligent  child ;  she  also  was  baptised  in 
infancy,  and  is  a  most  promising  child  :  I  am  pleased  to  get 
her  supported. 

Gurrala  Eliza  is  also  the  child  of  a  teacher,  and  was 
baptised  in  infancy.  She  is  eight  years  old,  and  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  that,  though  the  daughter  of  a  teacher,  she 
has  evidently  not  been  taught  much,  and  so  she  has  to  go 
into  the  preparatory  class ;  she  is  a  quiet,  nice  girl,  and  is 
very  anxious  to  get  on.  As  she  has  so  recently  come  to  us, 
I  cannot  say  much  about  her ;  but  thus  far  she  has  been  a 
very  good  child. 

Govadi  Sarah  is  the  child  of  a  Christian,  and  was  baptised 
in  infancy ;  her  mother  is  a  worthy  woman,  but  her  father 
is  not  what  a  Christian  should  be,  though  I  trust  he  has 
turned  over  a  new  leaf.  He  is  a  domestic  servant,  and  gets 
little  pay,  so  it  will  be  a  case  of  real  charity  to  take  and 
train  up  this  little  girl,  who  is  really  a  very  promising  child. 
She  is  a  sweet,  nice-looking  little  thing  of  ten  years  of  age, 
and  is  in  our  newly-formed  Second  Standard  class. 

All  the  above  are  children  of  former  pupils,  and  for  the 
first  three  we  receive  a  small  sum  monthly  from  their 
parents  towards  their  support,  but  of  course  it  does 
not  go  very  far  towards  their  entire  expenses  ;  it  is  the 
gradual  introduction  of  a  principle  that  we  are  striving  for. 
As  they  are  all  baptised,  we  cannot  give  them  other  names, 
which  must  please  be  kindly  impressed  upon  our  friends. 
We  think  it  quite  as  important,  if  not  more  so,  to  take  in, 
and  give  a  superior  training  to  the  children  of  our  Christians, 
as  to  take  in  heathen  children.  Our  Christian  church  is  as 
yet  very  poor,  and  needs  much  fostering  care. 


ANOTHER  FROM  B.  COLUMBIA. 

Mrs.  Tate,  wife  of  our  missionary  at  Bella-Bella, 
writes  under  date  of  June  9th : — 

“  Since  the  first  appearance  of  the  Missionary  Outlook, 

I  have  felt  a  desire  to  send  it  a  welcome.  If  properly 
supported  and  thoroughly  disseminated  throughout  our 
Churches,  and  more  especially  our  Sabbath  Schools,  it  is 
just  the  thing  we  need,  or  rather  the  people  of  Canada  need, 
so  that  they  may  be  familiar,  not  only  with  the  dry  details 
of  official  reports  but  with  the  everyday  circumstances  of 
missionary  life. 

“  It  is  now  eight  months  since  we  came  to  Bella  Bella, 
where  we  had  to  commence  at  the  foundation,  both  in 
regard  to  temporal  and  spiritual  matters.  We  had  neither 
dwelling-house  nor  church  ;  and  the  people  were  so  dark, 
it  seemed  hard  work  to  make  them  understand  the  truths  of 
the  Bible.  Now  we  have  both  buildings  not  quite  com¬ 
pleted,  but  hope  they  soon  will  be. 

“  About  ninety  have  given  in  their  names,  deciding  to 
take  a  Christian  stand.  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll 
is  eighty,  a  number  of  them  have  already  gone  through  the 
First  Book.  We  have  a  Temperance  Society  of  about  thirty 
members.  Any  Society  or  persons  having  any  old  regalia 
or  material  out  of  which  it  could  be  made,  could  put  it  to 
good  service  by  sending  it  to  Bella-Bella. 

“  Also  I  may  say  that  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  Mission 
House  is  specially  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Indians, 
where  we  keep  illustrated  papers,  besides  simple  reading 
matter.  If  any  of  your  readers  have  copies  of  British 
Workman ,  Children’s  Friend ,  or  any  other  illustrated 
periodical  they  wish  to  dispose  of,  it  would  find  a  welcome 
here. 

“  Among  the  Bella-Bellas,  the  custom  of  infant  betrothals 
and  early  marriages  prevails.  One  interesting  little  girl  of 
eight  or  nine  years  of  age  was  taken  from  school  last  winter, 
and  married  to  a  man  living  in  a  heathen  village,  and  who 
had  already  one  wife. 

“They  have  promised  that  thereshall  be  no  more  betrothals, 
but  the  old  promises  they  say  must  be  kept.  We  have  had 
three  or  four  girls  in  the  house  all  winter.  The  old  super¬ 
stitious  father  of  one  came,  and  requested  that  we  should 
not  require  her  to  wash  or  eat  before  the  sun  reached  a 
certain  height,  or  her  parents  would  die  early.  Numbers  of 
similar  instances  are  continually  coming  under  our  notice, 
so  thoroughly  is  superstition  woven  into  their  commonest 
affairs  of  life.  But  there  is  a  vast  improvement  during  the 
past  winter.  Numbers  of  the  middle-aged  and  old  people 
are  to  be  seen  in  constant  attendance  at  the  class  and  prayer- 
meetings.  Their  very  countenances  change,  and  so  rapidly 

that  it  is  remarkable.  I  think  if  a  company  of  Christian 
Indians  and  heathen  Indians  were  mixed  up  I  could  separate 
every  one — the  expression  of  their  faces  being  my  only 
guide.” 


The  Hudson  Bay  Company.  — The  supreme 
control  of  Hudson  Bay  affairs  is  vested,  under  the 
charter,  in  a  Governor,  Deputy-Governor,  and  com¬ 
mittee  of  five  directors,  all  annually  chosen  by  the 
stockholders  at  a  general  meeting  held  each  No¬ 
vember.  These  functionaries,  residing  in  London, 
delegate  their  authority  to  an  official  resident  in 
their  American  possessions,  called  the  Governor  of 
Rupert  Land,  who  acts  as  their  representative. 
The  authority  of  the  Governor  is  supreme,  except 
during  the  session  of  his  Council,  which  is  held 
once  a  year,  and  continues  its  formal  sittings  for 
|  two  or  three  days. 

The  other  parties  to  the  Council  are  the  members 
of  the  “Fur  Trade,”  which  constitutes,  in  its  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  the  wheel  with¬ 
in  the  wheel.  From  this  the  profits  of  the  Com- 
|  panv  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  derived.  It  con¬ 
stitutes  the  means  by  wdiich  the  Companv  avails 
itself  of  the  right  to  trade,  which  it  possesses  in  its 
territories.  The  members  of  the  Fur  Trade  reside 
entirely  in  the  localities  wheFe  the  business  is  car¬ 
ried  on  in  North  America,  and  are  employed  in 
carrying  out  its  actual  workings.  They  are  com¬ 
posed  of  the  twro  highest  grades  of  commissioned 
officers,  called  Chief  Factors  and  Chief  Traders. 
These  furnish  none  of  the  capital  stock,  and  receive 
their  commissions  merely  as  the.  rewards  of  long 

service,  seldom  of  shorter  date  than  fourteen  vears, 
as  clerks.  No  annual  election  of  officials  forming 
any  thing  like  the  Company’s  London  Board  takes 
place  among  the  partners  of  the  Fur  Trade.  The 
only  approximation  to  a  common  action  which  ex¬ 
ists  is  afforded  by  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  before  referred  to,  which  all  Chief  Factors  and 
Chief  Traders  are  entitled  to  attend.  Again,  the 
Board  in  London  have  a  special  representative  in 
Rupert  Land  in  the  person  of  the  Governor.  He 
is  president  of  the  councils  of  officers  held  in  the 
country,  and  there  is  no  instance  of  his  having 
been  outvoted  or  his  action  set  aside  by  any  such 
bod}’.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Fur  Trade  has  no 
representative  at  the  house  in  London.  An  an¬ 
nual  dispatch  is  addressed  by  the  London  Board  to 
the  Council  of  the  Northern  Department.  This 
constitutes  the  sole  occasion  on  which  the  Com¬ 
pany  as  a  body  approaches  the  Fur  Trade  as  a  body 
in  the  w  hole  course  of  their  business. 

The  partners  of  the  Fur  Trade  are  connected  with 
the  Company  under  such  provisions  that  their  in¬ 
comes  fluctuate  with  the  alterations  of  the  annual 
profits  of  the  trade.  A  definite  number  of  shares 
composes  their  aggregate  interest.  Of  these,  a 
Chief  Trader  possesses  one,  and  a  Chief  Factor  two. 
Vacancies  in  their  ranks  are  immediately  filled  up 
as  they  occur  from  the  death  or  retirement  of  the 
members,  the  qualification  necessary  to  obtain  the 
commission  being  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  of  all  the 
Chief  Factors.  The  candidates  for  a  factorship  are 
necessarily  Traders,  while  those  for  a  vacant  trader- 
ship  are  from  the  ranks  of  salaried  clerks,  seldom 
of  less  than  fourteen  years’  standing  in  the  service. 
— H.  M.  Robinson,  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  June. 


Hudson  Bay  Trading  Posts. — The  trading  and 
interior  depot  posts  of  the  Company  are  strange, 
quaint-looking  places,  built  according  to  a  general 
type.  They  stand  generally  upon  the  second  or 
lower  bank  of  some  navigable  river  or  lake,  so  as 
to  be  easily  accessible  to  the  boats  which  annually 
visit  them  writh  supplies.  A  trading  post  is  invari¬ 
ably  a  square,  inclosed  by  immense  trees  or  pickets, 
one  end  sunk  deeply  in  the  ground,  and  placed  close 
together.  A  platform,  about  the  height  of  an  or¬ 
dinary  man,  is  carried  along  the  inner  side  of  the 
square,  so  as  to  enable  any  one  to  peep  over  with¬ 
out  danger  from  arrow  or  bullet.  At  the  four  cor¬ 
ners  are  bastions,  octagonal  in  shape,  pierced  with 
embrasures,  to  lead  the  Indians  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  cannon,  and  intended  to  strike  terror 
to  any  red-skinned  rebel  bold  enough  to  dispute  the 
supremacy  of  the  Company.  The  entrance  to’ the 


stockade  is  closed  by  two  massive  gates,  an  inner 
and  an  outer  one.  In  the  centre  of  the  square 
stands  the  residence  of  the  factor  or  trader  in  charge, 
and  of  the  upper  class  of  employes,  while  about  its 
four  sides,  close  to  the  stockade,  are  ranged  the  trad¬ 
ing  store,  the  fur- room,  the  warehouses,  servants’ 
quarters,  etc.  Beside  the  larger  dwelling  rises  a 
tall  flag-staff,  bearing  the  flag  of  the  Company,  with 
its  strange  device,  “  Pro  pelle  cutem" — skin  for  skin 
— and  near  by  a  bell  tower,  the  tones  from  which 
mark  the  hours  of  labor  and  rest.  In  front  of  the 
gate  lounge  a  few  half-breeds  or  Indians  in  tasselled 
cap  and  dirty  white  capote,  or  tattered  blankets.  A 
band  of  horses  graze  in  a  distant  meadow,  while 
nearer  by  a  few  leather  tepees ,  or  bark  lodges,  from 
the  frilled  poles  of  which  the  smoke  curls  lazily,  in¬ 
dicate  the  home  of  the  aboriginal  hanger-on.  At 
one  side  of  the  palisade  a  few  rude  crosses  or  wooden 
railings,  stained  by  rain  and  snow-drift,  and  blown 
over  by  the  tempest,  mark  the  last  resting-places 
of  the  dead. 

The  trade -rooms  at  all  the  posts  are  arranged 
with  strict  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  peculiar 
custom  which  they  attract.  From  the  heavy  joists 
of  the  low  ceiling  depend  twine,  steel-traps,  tin  ket¬ 
tles,  frying-pans,  etc.  ;  on  various  shelves  are  piled 
bales  of  cloth  of  all  colors,  capotes,  blankets,  and 
caps ;  and  in  smaller  divisions  are  placed  files,  scalp¬ 
ing-knives,  gun  screws,  flints,  balls  of  twine,  fire 
steels,  canoe  awls,  and  glass  beads  of  all  colors  and 
sizes.  Drawers  in  the  counter  contain  needles,  pins, 
scissors,  fish  -  hooks,  thimbles,  and  vermilion  for 
painting  canoes  and  faces.  On  the  floor  is  strewn 
a  variety'  of  copper  kettles,  from  half  a  pint  to  a 
gallon  ;  and  in  one  corner  of  the  room  stand  a  dozen 
trading-guns,  and  beside  them  a  keg  of  powder  and 
a  bag  of  shot. 

In  some  of  the  trade-rooms  a  small  space  is  railed 
off  by  the  counter  near  the  door,  behind  which  the 
Indians  stand  to  trade.  Sometimes  they  are  con¬ 
fined  to  a  separate  apartment,  called  the  Indian- 
room,  adjoining  that  occupied  by'  the  traders,  and 
business  is  carried  on  through  a  loop-hole  commu¬ 
nicating  between  the  two.  In  many'  of  the  posts  in 
the  plain  country  the  trade -room  is  cleverly'  con¬ 
trived  so  as  to  prevent  a  sudden  rush  of  the  Indians, 
the  approach  from  outside  the  pickets  being  through 
a  long  narrow  passage,  only  of  sufficient  width  to 
admit  of  one  Indian  at  a  time,  and  bent  at  an  acute 
angle  near  the  window  at  which  the  trader  stands. 
This  precaution  is  rendered  necessary'  by'  the  frantic 
desire  which  sometimes  seizes  upon  the  Indian  to 
shoot  the  clerk,  which  he  might  easily'  do  were  the 
passage  straight. 

At  most  of  the  interior  posts  time  moves  slowly', 
and  change  is  almost  unknown.  To  -  day  is  the 
same  as  a  hundred  y'ears  ago.  The  list  of  goods 
ordered  from  England  for  this  y'ear  has  exactly  the 
same  items  as  that  of  1779.  Strands,  cottons,  beads, 
and  trading-guns  are  still  the  wants  of  the  Indians, 
and  are  still  traded  for  musquash  and  beaver. 

The  system  of  trade  at  the  Company’s  posts  is 
entirely'  one  of  barter.  Until  recent  y'ears  money 
values  were  unknown ;  but  this  medium  of  ex¬ 
change  has  gradually'  become  familiar  to  the  In¬ 
dians,  and  the  almighty  dollar  is  rapidly  asserting 
its  supremacy'  in  savagedom. — II.  M.  Robinson,  in 
Harper's  Magazine  for  June. 


Indian  Trappers,  Hudson  Bay. — About  the 
first  of  November,  when  the  animals  have  got  their 
winter  coats,  and  fur  is  “in  season,”  the  Indian 
trapper  layrs  out  his  trapping  walk  for  the  winter, 
along  which  he  places  a  line  of  traps  from  ten  to 
fifteen  miles  in  length.  Once  or  twice  a  week  he 
makes  the  round  of  this  walk,  and  gathers  such 
furs  as  may'  be  caught.  Most  of  the  finer  furs  are 
taken  by'  means  of  the  -wooden  dead-fall  and  steel- 
traps  of  various  sizes,  the  larger  fur-bearing  ani¬ 
mals  being  either  shot,  caught  in  snares,  or  killed 
by'  the  poisoned  bait. 

Toward  the  latter  end  of  March  the  Indian  trap¬ 
pers  leave  their  hunting  grounds,  and  make  a  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  forts  with  the  produce  of  their  winter’s 
toil.  Here  they  come,  moving  through  the  forest,' 


a  motley  throng.  The  braves  march  in  front,  too 
proud  and  lazy'  to  carry'  any  thing  but  their  guns, 
and  not  alway'S  doing  even  that.  After  them  come 
the  squaws,  bending  under  loads,  driving  dogs,  or 
hauling  hand- sleds  laden  with  meat,  furs,  tanned 
deer-skins,  and  infants.  The  puppy'  dog  and  inev¬ 
itable  babv  never  fail  in  Indian  lodge  or  procession. 
The  cheerful  spectacle  of  the  two  packed  together 
upon  the  back  of  a  woman  is  not  of  infrequent  oc¬ 
currence.  Day'  after  day'  the  mongrel  party  jour¬ 
neys  on,  until  the  fort  is  reached.  Then  comes  the 
trade.  The  trader  separates  the  furs  into  lots, 
placing  the  standard  valuation  upon  each.  Then 
he  adds  the  amounts  together,  and  informs  the  trap¬ 
per  that  he  has  got  sixty  or  seventy  “skins.”  At 
the  same  time  he  hands  his  customer  sixty  or  sev¬ 
enty  little  bits  of  wood,  so  that  the  latter  may'  know, 
by'  returning  these  in  pay'ment  for  the  goods  for 
which  he  really'  barters  his  furs,  just  how  fast  his 
funds  decrease.  The  first  act  of  the  Indian  is  to  1 
cancel  the  debt  contracted  for  advances  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  season ;  then  he  looks  round  upon 
the  bales  of  cloth,  blankets,  etc.,  and  after  a  long 
while  concludes  to  have  a  small  white  capote  for 
his  toddling  boy'.  The  price  is  told  him,  and  he 
hands  back  ten  of  his  little  pieces  of  wood,  then 
looks  about  him  for  something  else.  Every'  thing 
is  carefully  examined,  and  with  each  purchase 
there  is  a  contest  over  the  apparent  inequality'  be¬ 
tween  the  amount  received  and  that  given.  In  the 
Indian’s  opinion,  one  skin  should  pay'  for  one  arti¬ 
cle  of  merchandise,  no  matter  what  the  value  of  the 
latter  may'  be.  And  he  insists,  too,  upon  selecting 
the  skin.  The  steely'ard  and  weighing  balance  ' 
are  his  especial  objects  of  dislike,  lie  does  not 
know  what  medicine  that  is.  That  his  tea  and  su¬ 
gar  should  be  balanced  against  a  bit  of  iron,  convey's 
no  idea  of  the  relative  values  of  peltries  and  mer¬ 
chandise  to  him.  He  insists  upon  making  the  bal¬ 
ance  swing  even  between  the  trader’s  goods  and  his 
own  furs,  until  a  new  light  is  thrown  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  steelyards  and  scales  by'  the  accept nice  of  his 
proposition.  Then,  when  he  finds  his  fine  furs  bal-  I 
anced  against  heavy  blankets,  he  concludes  to  abide 
by'  the  old  method  of  letting  the  white  trader  decide 
the  weight  in  his  own  way;  for  it  is  clear  that  the  I 
steelvard  is  a  very'  great  medicine,  which  no  brave 
can  understand. 

When  the  trapper  has  spent  all  his  little  pieces 
of  wood,  and  asks  for  further  advances,  he  is  allowed 
to  draw  any  reasonable  amount;  for,  contrary  to 
the  rule  in  civilized,  life  a  debt  is  seldom  lost  save 
by'  the  death  of  the  Indian.  He  may'  change  his 
place  of  abode  hundreds  of  miles,  but  he  still  has 
only  a  Companyr’s  post  at  which  to  trade.  The 
Company'  has  always  been  a  good  friend  to  him  and 
his,  and  he  pay's  when  he  can.  He  knows  that 
when  he  liquidates  his  old  debt,  he  can  contract  a 
new  one  just  as  big.  No  attempt  was  ever  made  to 
cheat  him,  and  there  never  will  be.  When  he  is  ill 
he  goes  to  the  nearest  fort,  and  is  cared  for  and  at¬ 
tended  until  he  recovers.  When  he  does  his  duty 
well  he  gets  a  present,  and  he  never  performs  any 
labor  without  receiving  fair  compensation.  Such 
humane  treatment  strongly  binds  the  Indian  and 
half-breed  to  the  Company'. — II.  M.  Robinson,  in 
Harper's  Magazine  for  June. 


A  Land  of  “Magnificent  Distances.” — The 
enormous  extent  of  the  territory  over  which  the 
Hudson  Bay'  Company  carries  on  its  trade,  and 
throughout  which  depots  and  posts  are  established, 
can  scarcely  be  comprehended  at  a  merelv  cursory 
glance.  From  Pembina,  on  the  Red  River,  to  Fort 
Anderson,  on  the  Mackenzie,  is  as  great  a  distance 
as  from  London  to  Mecca ;  the  space  between  the 
Company’s  post  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Fort  Simp¬ 
son,  on  the  Pacific,  measures  more  than  2500  geo¬ 
graphical  miles ;  from  the  King’s  Posts  to  the  Pel- 
ly  Banks  is  farther  than  from  Paris  to  Samarcand. 
The  area  of  country  under  its  immediate  influence 
is  about  4,500,000  square  miles,  or  more  than  one- 
third  greater  than  the  whole  extent  of  Europe. 

hor  pm  poses  of  trade  the  original  chartered  ter¬ 
ritories  of  the  Company,  and  the  vast  outly'ing  cir- 
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Tiie  Great  Northern  Packet,  Hudson  Bit 
Communication  is  maintained  between  every  post 
}'nJle  vas.t  te.rnt°ry  and  head-quarters  duringBie 
g  months  of  winter  by  means  of  the  Great  North 

the  10theDWhlCih  leaVm  F°rt  Garr-V  annually  about 
Hale  of  h  • ember-  The  appIia“ces  for  the  car- 

sSes  r,!17Z  ^  maH  ar.G  snow_shoes  and  dog 
a  8  •  he  latter  are  two  in  number,  drawn  by 

our  dogs  each.  Upon  each  of  these  sledges  there 
?  hound  a  pair  of  stoutly  constructed  boxes  meas- 
unng  about  three  feet  in  length  by  eighteen’ inches 
d  ep  a„d  fourteen  wide.  These  wood°en  mail-bags 
when  properly  packed,  contain  an  astonishing 
amount  of  written  and  printed  matter.  The  dogs 
run  at  a  regular  trot,  the  drivers  accompanying 

Zm  Thll  at  thp  ra^e  of  about  forty  miles  pef 
(taj.  The  frozen  channels  of  the  rivers  and  lakes 
foim  the  general  roadway,  and  Lake  Winnipeg  is 

“  !°,  F°rt  Carl,ton-  near  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Saskatchewan  Valley,  the  chief  centre  of  the 
winter  packet  arrangements.  Here  the  entire  mail 
is  overhauled  and  repacked,  branch  packets  being 
sen  off  east  and  west,  while  the  Great  Northern 
1  acket  journeys  on  to  the  remote  arctic  regions  to 
which  it  is  consigned.  From  the  morning  when 
the  packet  left  the  office  at  Fort  Garry  to  the  even¬ 
ing  when  the  solitary  dog  train,  last  of  many,  drags 
the  same  packet,  now  reduced  to  a  tiny  bundle,  into 
the  mclosure  of  La  Pierre’s  house,  more  than  a  him-  * 
dred  nights  have  been  passed  in  the  great  northern 
forests  ;  over  three  thousand  miles  have  been  trav¬ 
ersed  ;  a  score  of  different  dog  trains  have  hauled 
it,  sending  off  at  long  intervals  branch  dog  packets 
o  t  le  right  and  left.  It  was  midwinter  when  it 
started  ;  it  arrives  just  as  the  sunshine  of  mid-May 
is  beginning  to  carry  a  faint  whisper  of  coming 
spring  to  the  valleys  of  the  Upper  Yukon.— H.  M. 
Robinson,  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  June. 


from  the  mission  rooms. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

With  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Thomas  Crosby, 
we  insert  an  extract  from  a  communication 
punted  in  the  Victoria  Colonist,  bearing  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  good  already  effected  by  Christian 
Missionaries,  and  containing  soma  suitable  re- 
marks  upon  fission  work  and  civilization 
Km  Gilbert  Malcolm  Sproat,  in  reply 

l0u  iJS'^pP0^08;’’  and  “  Aa  old  Resident,” 

fmnarHs?  faira-  C°miD2  from  a  careful  and 
lmpartiai  observer  of  passing  events,  the  senti- 

5  and  Buatem®nts  ara  worthy  of  permanent 
record  and  remembrance. 

Letter  from  the  Rev.  T.  Crosby,  dated  Fort  Simp¬ 
son,  October  28th,  1879. 

TTnni^  latelyA  retu?ned  ^om  a  visit  to  the 
Upper  Naas.  A  word  about  this  may  be  of  in- 

terest.  Monday,  10  a.m.,  September  29 tb,  I 
left  by  canoe,  with  some  friends  who  were  goin« 
to  trade  with  tne  Naas  Indians. 

We  encountered  head  winds,  and  made  slow 
time— one  night  we  slept  in  the  canoe,  havkm 
uo  good  camping  place— further  on  we  met  twS 

other  Fort  Simpson  canoes,  and  the  wind  beina 
strong  against  us,  we  were  obliged,  eighteen  souls 
ot  us  in  all,  to  lay  over  a  day-spent  the  time  in 
singing  and  explaining  the  Soriptures.  Towards 
night  the  wind  abated,  and  with  a  fair  tide  we 
started  out.  Galled  at  Kincolitk,  the  C.  M.  S. 
mission,  and  spent  part  of  the  night.  Fifteen 
miles  further  brings  us  to  Greenville,  Brother 
Green  s  mission,  where  we  were  greeted  with  much 
warmth  by  missionary  and  people.  One  mile 
Delow  this  mission  is  Kit-eeks,  the  village  of 
Mountain  Chief.  He  and  many  of  his  people 
have  gone  to  live  at  Greenville.  Two  miles  below 
this,  the  Naas  River  Fishing  Co.  are  stationed 
and  do  considerable  business.  One  night  and  a 
day,  the  weather  being  stormy,  I  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Green,  and  also  met 
the  people  in  council.  The  snow  was  now  (Oct. 
2nd)  creeping  down  the  mountain  sides,  and 
winter  seems  not  far  off.  The  next  morning 
rose  early  and  set  off  with  two  ni6n  and  three 
women  for  the  Upper  Naas.  We  met  at  various 
points  large  numbers  of  Indians  from  the  in¬ 
terior,  who  had  come  to  trade  with  the  Naas 
Indians,  also  some  from  the  coast.  This  gave  us 
chance  to  sow  some  seed. 

The  scenery  on  this  river  is  grand  ;  the  tops 
of  the  mountains  hidden  with  snow,  and  below 
this  the  dark  pines,  and  lower  still  the  foliage 
of  varied  and  brilliant  hues  to  the  water  edge. 
One  night  we  camped  on  the  river  bank,  at  the 
foot  of  a  large  spruce  tree. 

The  next  day  we  reached  Iut-on-tsil,  or  the 
“  Middle  Yillage,”  where  we  spent  Sabbath,  and 
had  a  good  congregation.  Our  native  teacher, 
Wrn.  H.  Peers,has  spent  part  of  the  summer  teach¬ 
ing,  as  the  people  of  the  upper  village  were 
mostly  scattered.  Monday  we  were  off  to  the 
upper  village,  Kit-lati-tamks,  about  twelve  miles 
further  on  ;  there  found  about  thirty  Fort  Simp- 
Bon  Indians  engaged  in  barter,  also  many  from 
the  interior.  I  visited  every  house  to  shake  hands  > 
with  the  people.  I  found  some  dissatisfaction  I 
among  them,  brought  about  by  an  unprincipled  ' 
white  man,  who  has  been  living  near  and  doing 
all  he  could  to  prejudice  the  people  against  both 
Government  and  Missionaries.  Some  of  the  old 
doctors  and  obstinate  heathen  were  with  him 
and  opposed  our  work. 

Dec.  5th.  We  were  not  expecting  a  steamer  in 
until  after  New  Year,  but  were  pleased  yesterday 
by  the  arrival  of  the  H.  B.  Co's  vessel. 

Our  people  are  nearly  all  home  again.  We 
had  a  good  Thanksgiving  Day. 

About  thirty  new  houses  are  being  built.  Thus 
the  Indians  are  improving  their  homes  and  their 
village. 


We  have  had  to  part  with  our  youngest  child, 
eighteen  months  old.  She  died  the  20th  Nov* 
of  water  on  the  brain.  For  about  two  weeks  we 
watched  her  night  and  day,  when  the  little  spirit 
passed  away.  We  felt  it  a  great  trial  to  lose  her, 
but  the  Lord  has  graciously  sustained  us.  Our 
“  Girls  Home”  is  going  on  well,  with  ten  giris. 
We  hope  that  some  good  friends  will  come  to  our 
help.  In  this  matter  I  hope  you  will  find  a  good 
female  teacher  soon  for  our  school. 

Dec.  Gth.  On  board  the  steamer  Offer,  with  my 
canoe  in  tow,  by  kindness  of  Capt.,  W._McGollogh, 
on  my  way  to  Port  EssiDgton,  the  mouth  of 
Skeena  Biver,  to  visit  the  Kit  cee-lash  people 

who  live  there.  , 

Sorry  to  hear  by  this  mail,  of  our  dear  brother 

Derrick  leaving  the  country. 

I  hope  we  may  have  a  man  for  the  Skeena 

soon. 

INDIAN  MISSIONS. 


Touching  missionary  enterprise  among  the 
Indians  of  British  Columbia,  I  may  say  that,  so 
far  as  I  can  judge  of  the  work  in  general,  it  has 
repaid  every  outlay  upon  it  of  men,  money  and 
time.  When  we  remember  how  slow  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  mission  work  has  been  in  all  ages,  and 
how  it  must  ever  be  marked  by  vicissituues  and 
reactions,  I  might  perhaps  even  be  justified  iu 
saying  that  the  work  has  been  very  successful 
here.  There  has  not  been  any  great  showing  in 
actual  spiritual  results  as  yet,  but  the  resisting 
power  of  old  superstitions  has  been  weakened, 
purity  has  been  inculcated,  education  has  been 
begun,  and  a  higher  view  of  social  and  domestic 
life  has  been  presented  and  recommended  to  the 
native  population  in  some  parts  of^  this  country. 
This  has  been  entirely  the  work  ox  the  mission¬ 
aries  of  different  churches,  those  zealous  and 
devoted  men,  who,  in  the  midst  of  their  own 
special  duties,  have  so  largely  assisted  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  maintaining  peace  and  order  among  the 
Indians.  They  have  been  suooessfnl,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  because  they  have  regarded 
Christianity  as  a  divine  agent  and  not  merely  as 
a  moral  agent.  I  confess  that  I  had  an  impres¬ 
sion  at  one  time,  but  not  resulting  from  definite 
study  of  the  question,  that  “  civilization,”  so  to 
speak,  should  precede  “  Christianity  ”  m  any 
attempt  to  improve  Indians.  I  do  not  now  hold 
this  opinion.  Deeper  thought  and  wider  ex¬ 
perience  have  shown  me  that  mission  work,  pure 
and  simple,  is  the  real  means  of  furthering  the 
well-being  of  uncivilized  people.  There  can  be 
little  hope  of  real  progress  until  their  hearts  have 
been  reformed  by  the  influence  of  divine  ti'uth 
acting  upon  the  conscience  and  judgment.  But 
mission  work,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me.  to 
add,  essential  though  it  be,  is  not  work  winch 
the  Indian  Department  of  Canada  is  either  pie- 
pared  or  fitted  to  undertake.  It  is  work  that 
,  must  remain  in  the  hands  of  those  churches  and 
societies  which  have  managed  it  so  well,  and 
which,  indeed,  would  reject  interference,  govern¬ 
mental  or  otherwise.  Mission  work  among  the 
Indians  is  one  thing— their  municipal  organiza¬ 
tion  under  the  “  Indian  Act  ”  is  another.  The 
one  may,  and  I  believe  will,  prove  to  be  helpful 
to  the  other,  but  the  two  cannot  be  administra¬ 
tively  joined.  “  Old  Besident”  must  surely,  on 
reflection.be  able  to  understand  how  impossible 
it  is  that  a  departmental  officer  (whose  presence 
is  indispensable  in  the  superior  councils  of  the 
Indians)  should  sanction  debates  and  also  action 
(through  municipal  machinery)  on  cnurch  mat¬ 
ters  —say  on  the  affairs  of  cue  of  the  several 
churches  which  are  now  engaged  on  mission 
work  in  British  Columbia.  If  Indian  municipal 
machinery  could  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  one 
church,  why  not  for  another  ?  The  Canadian 
Government  oould  not  put  itself  in  the  position 
of  favoring  specially  the  work  of  particular 
churches  in  particular  districts  except  m  the 
matter  of  schools  ;  and  this  the  Indian  rules  pro¬ 


vide  for.  There  is  no  more  reason  Tor  introduc¬ 
ing  church  matters  into  an  official  Indian  Council 
than  into  the  City  Council  of  Victoria.  The  at¬ 
tempt  would  produce  jealousies  andoonfusion  and 
do  harm  to  mission  work.  The  interest  of  the  , 

Church  requires  that  the  mission-field  should  be  | 

left  open,  so  that  all  can  enter  it  without  hin¬ 
drance  and  reap  what  harvest  they  may. 

In  conclusion  I  add  a  word  to  recommend  a 
moderate  and  careful  treatment  of  Indian  ques¬ 
tions  by  those  who  think  they  are  competent  to 
discuss  them  in  the  newspapers.  The  Indians 
are  the  most  numerous  portion  of  our  population 
and  they  make  half  our  trade.  They  read,  or 
get  read  to  them,  and  discuss  whatever  appears 
in  the  newspapers  on  Indian  questions.  It  is 
not  the  part  of  good  oitizens  to  forget  the  proper 
respect  that  is  due  their  Indian  fellow -subjects, 
and  to  hold  up  to  clumsy  ridicule  the  efforts 
which  they  may  make,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Government  of  Canada,  to  improve  their  own 
condition  and  the  prospects  of  their  children, — 
Victoria  Colonist .] 

GIBLS’  HOME  AT  FORT  SIMPSON. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  the  privilege  of  stating 
in  detail  the  amounts  sent  from  Toronto  last 
year  for  Bev.  Mr.  Crosby’s  Girls’  Homs  at  Fort 
Simpson,  so  far  as  I  was  connected  with  them, 
as  the  list  published  in  the  Guardian  of  J  une 
30th  may  oonvey  the  impression  that  one  im¬ 
portant  item  had  been  overlooked  : — • 

Young  People’s  Association  of  Sher- 


bourne  St.  Church,  Toronto .  $15  00 

Mrs.  D.  McLean,  Toronto . .  1  00 

Mrs.  McLeod,  Burlington .  4  00 

Mrs.  J.  Hillock,  Toronto  .  1  00 

Mrs.  Jeffery,  “  .  1  Off 


Total  .  $25  00 


These  amounts,  which  ware  handed  to  Mrs.. 
Douse  to  forward  to  her  daughter,  are  pro¬ 
bably  included  in  Mr.  Crosby’s  list  under  these 
two  entries  : — 


Laly  Friends,  Toronto .  $15  00 

Per  Mrs.  Jeffery .  15  00 


I  am  particularly  anxious  to  have  the  Young 
People’s  Association  mentioned,  as  I  think  it 
was  the  first  missionary  gift  from'  such  an  as¬ 
sociation  in  Toronto,  and  it  may  stimulate 
others  to  remember  this  important  work.  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  the  liberality  of  friends 
has  enabled  me  to  send  $12  more  this  year, 
which  will  be  acknowledged  in  Mr.  Crosby’ a 
next  list.  A.  Jeffery. 


,  Rev.  Thos.  Crosby  then  delivered  one  of  his 
soul-stirring  addresses.  He  related  some  thrilling 
incidents  respecting  Sunday-school  work  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  Tne  poor  Indians  are  desirous  to 
obtain  some  learning,  and  as  soon  as  they  become 
enlightened  they  long  to  hear  more  of  the  Bible, 
and  during  the  winter  season  they  sometimes 
have  seven  hundred  persons  iu  the  church  at  Port 
Simpson,  consisting  not  merely  of  children,  but 
gi  own-up  people,  fathers  and  mothers,  and  aged 
persons  showing  the  eagerness  of  the  Indians  to 
know  Jesus  and  the  book  which  treats  of  him. 
Mr.  Crosby  related  some  graph' c  incidents  re¬ 
specting  the  work  of  God  among  the  Chinamen, 
not  a  few  of  whom  have  been  brought  to  a  saving 
acquaintance  with  the  truth.  He  appealed  for  an 
increase  of  men  full  of  faith  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
who  will  preach  and  teach  the  people,  and  influ¬ 
ence  them  with  the  principles  of  Christianity. 
Mr.  Crosby  detailed  some  affecting  incidents 
;  illustrative  of  the  condition  of  both  Indians  and 
Cniuamen,  and  appealed  for  teachers.  A  gentle¬ 
man  had  engaged  to  support  a  native  teacher,  and 
Mr.  Crosby  would  be  glad  if  other  gentlemen 
would  imitate  his  noble  example. 
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With  very  deep  concern  we  have  to  ask  the  earnest  prayers  of  all  our 
friends  in  behalf  of  Metlakahtla  and  the  North  Pacific  Mission.  It  is 
painful  indeed  to  say  that  Mr.  Duncan,  in  whose  noble  work  we  have  all  so 
greatly  rejoiced  for  many  years,  does  not  see  his  way  to  carry  out  the 
instructions  of  the  Committee  upon  points  in  which  we  are  quite  sure  they 
would  be  supported  by  the  friends  of  the  Society  throughout  the  country, 
as  they  are  by  Bishop  Eidley  and  the  ordained  missionaries  on  the  spot ; 
and  the  Bishop,  who  was  placed  in  a  very  difficult  position,  has  come 
straight  back  to  England  to  consult  with  the  Committee.  A  fuller  state¬ 
ment  will  probably  be  issued  shortly,  pending  which  we  confine  ourselves  to 
this  simple  request  for  prayer. 


, ULL.  3n^rmat.lon_  from  Metlakahtla  regarding  the  difficulties  there  is 
sti  1  anxiously  waited  for  ;  but  it  may  now  be  stated  that  they  have  arisen 
mainly  out  ot  the  Committee’s  desire  for  the  admission  of  the  converts  to 
lull  Christian  privileges.  For  many  years,  owing  to  a  variety  of  circum¬ 
stances,  successive  plans  for  providing  Metlakahtla  with  a  clergyman  in  full 
orders  came  to  naught  ;  but  latterly  it  became  apparent  that,  even  had 
there  been  one,  Mr.  Duncan  would  not  have  consented  to  the  admission  of  the 
Indians  to  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Eather  than  cause  a  breach  of  harmonv  in  such 
a  Mission,  Bishop  Bornpas,  when  he  visited  it  in  1877-8,  refrained  from 
pressing  the  point ;  and  Bishop  Eidley,  although  his  arrival  in  1879  had 
been  anxiously  looked  forward  to  as  an  opportunity  for  inviting  the  converts 
to  draw  near  with  faith  and  take  this  holy  sacrament  to  their  comfort,” 
saw  the  risk  of  precipitating  a  crisis,  and  also  reluctantly  refrained.  The 

Committee  could  not  for  one  moment  admit  that  any  man _ not  even  Mr. 

Duncan — could  have  the  right  to  stand  between  Christians  of  fifteen  and 
twenty  years’  standing  and  the  observance  of  the  Saviour’s  dying  command  ; 
and  their  wide  experience  of  the  mission-field  enabled  them  to  ^assure  him 
of  the  blessed  results  of  a  believing  participation  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  to 
converts  of  other  races  not  less  “  babes  in  Christ  ”  than  the  Tsimsheans. 
Still,  honouring,  as  the  whole  Church  does,  Mr.  Duncan’s  past  work,  they 
were  content  to  reason,  and  pray,  and  wait,  until,  in  the  autumn  of  last’ year, 
they  were  plainly  challenged  by  Mr.  Duncan  himself  to  a  decision  on  the 
future  of  Metlakahtla  ;  and  then,  being  challenged,  they  could  not  hesitate 
to  send  out  final  and  explicit  instructions.  These  instructions,  we  deeply 
regret  to  say,  have  been  as  explicitly  repudiated  and  disobeyed ;  and  at 
piresent  our  much-loved  brother,  and  the  Indians  of  the  settlement,  who 
naturally  cling  to  their  benefactor,  stand  aloof  from  the  Society. 

The  issue  of  events  must  be  left  in  His  hands  who  doeth  all  things  well. 
We  earnestly  trust  that  Mr.  Duncan  may  even  now  be  led  to  see  his  error  ; 
but  if  not,  the  Committee  feel  that  they  cannot  divest  themselves  of  their 
responsibility  to  these  Indian  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
must  seek  to  keep  them  under  her  true  and  Scriptural  teaching,  and  to 
train  them  to  a  full  enjoyment  of  her  ordinances. 


On  the  29th  ult.,  Bro.  Crosby  and  family  left  Toronto 
en  route  for  Port  Simpson,  B.C.  They  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  Miss  Hendrie,  of  Brantford,  sent  by  the 
Woman’s  Missionary  Society  to  take  charge  of  the 
Girls’  Home.  Mr.  D.  Jennings,  teacher  for  the  Port 
Simpson  school;  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wood,  Missionary  to 
the  Indians  at  Bella  Coola ;  and  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Dowler, 
B.A.,  appointed  to  Maple  Ridge  and  Langley,  on  the 
Victoria  and  New  Westminster  District.  May  this 
band  of  workers  have  a  pleasant  journey,  and  great 
success  on  their  various  fields  ! 
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an  official  view  of  metlakahtla. 

pN  Former  occasions  we  have  Had  independent  testimonies  ^  *‘lc‘ 
success  of  Metlakahtla,  both  a*  a  Mission  and  as  a  centre  ot 
civilization  The  following,  however,  for  Which  we  areinueh Me 
to  Admiral  Provost,  is  one  of  the  best  accounts  of  t  e  so  - 

- ment  as  it  now  is,  at  least  in  the  second  of  these  two  aspects, 

wliicii  las  teen  published.  It  is  a  letter  written  to  a  local  ,”j 

British  Columbia  by  the  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  udder  the  Cob.nial 

Government:  — 

Mr.  Anderson,  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  to  the  Editor  of  the  “  Colonist. 

formed,  and  with  drum  and  fife  attend¬ 
ing.  stood  under  arms,  saluting  in  good 
military. fashion,  as  we  passed  onward! 
The  head  men  of  the  village,  forming 


I  had  recently  the  opportunity,  during 
the  progress  of  an  official  tom  on  the 
north-west  coast,  of  visiting  the  mis¬ 
sionary  settlement  of  Metlakahtla  ■  of 
which  the  name,  at  least,  is  familiar  to 
most  of  your  local  readers.  I  was  thus 
enabled,  during  our  stay  of  two  days’, 
to  examine  somewhat  minutely  into  the 
condition  of  affairs  there,  afid  to  satisfy 
myself  on  certain  points  legaiding 
which  I  had  previously  been,  I  will  not 
say  doubtful— but  puzzled -Aby.  the  con¬ 
flicting  accounts  Which  had  from  time 
to  time  reached  me  from  various  sources. 

The  position  of  this  Mission  is  in  lat. 
51°,  some  twenty  miles  southward  of 
Fort  Simpson,  and  consequently  not 
far  from  the  Alaskan  boundary.  The 
spot  has  been,  from  time  ’  immemorial, 
one  of  the  chief  villages  of  the  Chim- 
mesvan  tribe,  and  its  selection  by  Mr. 
Duncan  as  his  central  point  of  opera¬ 
tion  was  therefore  well  judged.  The 


its  council,  -then  welcomed  us,  and  we 
were  finally  conducted  to  a  large  plat¬ 
form  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  where 
chairs  had  been  provided  for  our  ac- 
commo'dation,  In  lront  of  the  plat¬ 
form,  upon  which  also  the  elders  were 
seated/ the  male  residents,  all  neatly 
dressed  in  European  costume,  were  as¬ 
sembled  ;  and  behind  them,  seated .  iu 
gradation  on  the  spacious  steps  which 
formed  the  approach  to  the  clnucn, 
which  stood  in  the  background,  were 
the  women  of  the  village,  all  neatly 
dressed,  some  in  simple  black,  others  in 
varied  colours. 

The  church,  alluded  to  above,  is  an 
edifice,  considering  its  surroundings 
and  the  means  through  which  ;  it  has 
been  erected,  of  really  grand  propor¬ 
tions.  Its  external  style  is  good, 


null  VV  coo  cue  *  vr ».  - - O;  <-> 

annroach  to  the  harbour  is  good;  but  *r-r.  - >  —  -  -  • 

there  is  a  nasty  reef  near  the  entrance,  though  the  general  efiect  has  been  im- 
which  requires  buoying  for  the  guid-  paired  by  the  shortening  of  the  tower 

ance-of  strammr's.  The  extensive  bay  -a  deviation  from  the  original  plan 

is  dotted  witlAslets,  most  bf  which  are  adopted  at  the  suggestion  of  a  friend 

either  wholl y  or  partially  under  cultiva-  from  the  supposed  impossibility  of  rais- 

tion,  and  one  is  consecrated  as  a  public  mg  the  tower  to-  tHe  Height  originally 


cemetery.  The  site  of  the  .town  itself 
is  .  picturesque  and  commodious,  while 
the  forest  has  been  widely  cleared  m  all 
directions  around. 

Mr.  Duncan,  the  head  of  the  Mis¬ 
sion,  having  hoarded  the  lloctbet  before 
anchoring,  we  afterwards  proceeded  to 
visit  tlie°  settlement,  accompanied  by 
that  gentleman.  On  landing,  our  party 


designed,  but  which  Mr,  Duncan  now 
regrets.  Inside,  the  church  is  well 
fitted,  with  accommodation  for  about 
1200  sitters,  a  clioir  and  organ-loft,  a 
neatly-carved  pulpit,  and  every  require¬ 
ment",  in  short,  tor  the  intended  pur¬ 
pose.  The  whole  structure  is  of  cedar, 
well  finished  iu  every  way,  and  requir¬ 
ing  only  staining  and  Varnishing  to 


that  uentiemau.  van  v.h*  i'***  v  1  ®-  .  a  ~  °  v  , 

was  received  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Colhson,  render  its  interior  to  the  eye  complete. 
,  .  i  •  ,  *  i. .  rx  ™!f»  nnrl  Tt  mn.v  he  added  that  Mr.  Duncan  was 


his  coadjutor,  who,  with  his  wife  and 
family,  has  for  several  years  been  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Mission,  and  who,  having 
acquired  considerable  proficiency  m  the 
language,  is  evidently  a  valuable  aid. 
A  file  of  drilled  volunteers,  duly  uni- 


It  may  be  added  that  Mr.  Duncan  was 
the  architect  of  the  building ;  the 
mechanics  and  labourers,  the  natives 
around,  receiving  daily  wages  for  theii’ 
labour  out  of  the  common  fund  of  the 
Mission. 
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Immediately  at  the  landing,  erected 
partly  on  piles  on  the  verge  of  the 
tideway,  is  a  large  one-story  building, 
well  lighted  with  glazed  windows,  with 
spacious  open  fire-places,  and  other 
necessary  accommodation  for  temporary 
lodging.  This  is  intended  for  the  re¬ 
ception,  free  of  charge,  of  Indian  visi¬ 
tors  from  abroad.  It  thus  serves  also 
as  a  market-house  where  any  inter¬ 
change  or  sale  of  commodities  is  carried 
on. 

On  another  side,  also  close  to  the 
tideway,  so  that  rubbish  may  be  washed 
away,  is  an  extensive  range  of  work¬ 
shops,  where  various  industries  are 
carried  on.  In  one,  the  cooperage, 
barrels  were  being  manrrfa'ctnred ;  in 
another,  window-frames  and  other 
articles  of  house-joinery.  But,  without 
going  into  particulars;  I  may  at  once 
state  that  manjr  of  the  ordinary  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  settlement  were  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  these  workshops,  and  that 
in  every  branch  proficiency  appeared 
to  be  attained. 

The  mill,  situated  upon  a  small 
stream  falling  into  the  bay  about  a- 
mile  above  the  anchorage,  is  excellent 
in  its  way,  and  supplies  lumber  for  all 
local  demands.  A  large  circular  saw, 
worked  by  machinery  driven  by  an 
enormous  overshot  water-wheel,  does 
its  work  rapidly.  Cedar  (the  Thuja 
cedar  of  which  the  canoes  are  made) 
is  the  timber  chiefly  sawn — a  wood  valu¬ 
able  for  many  purposes,  easfly  wrought, 
and  very  durable.  The  sawyer,  a  very 
respectable  Indiah,  resides  with  his 
wife  and  family  close  to  the  mill,  and 
has  a  garden  attached  to  his  residence 
in  a  thrifty  condition.  A  tannery, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length, 
serves  to  convey  the  lumber  to  a  con¬ 
venient  point  for  shipment.  Beneath 
the  mill,  connected  with  the  same 
machinery,  is  a  turning-lathe.  Large 
stanchions  for  ornamental  purposes 
were  here  in  progress  Of  manufacture 
at  the  time  of  our  visit. 

At  the  outset  the  houses .  at  Metla- 
k alula  were  placed  without  any  regard 
to  order,  or,  as  our  kind  .conductor 
graphically  and  somewhat  amusingly 
described  to  us,  “  higgledy-piggledy/’ 
How,  however,  a  regular  street  system 
has  been  established,  and  the  “higgledy- 
piggledy  ”  style  abandoned.  Along  the 
main  street,  lamps,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  ordinary  gas-lamp,  have  been 


erdeted,  oil  being  used  for  the  purpose 
of  illumination.  The  plan  adopted  for 
the  housed  appears  to  be  a  good  one 
under  the  circumstances.  Two .  houses, 
each  having  an  upper  story,  are  elected 
side  by  side  with  an  interval  of  some 
thirty  feet  between.  Each  of  these 
houses  received  its  particular  family, 
the  interval  between  them  being  built 
over,  one  story  in  height,  thus  connect¬ 
ing  the  intermediate  building,  .into 
which  a  door  opens  from  both  houses  as 
well  as  from  the  front,  forms  a  common 
room  or  hall  of  entrance  to  which  both 
families  have  access,  and  in  which  a 
large  open  fire  is  jointly  maintained  for 
the  common  benefit. 

The  School-house  attracted  much  of 
our  attention.  Heat,  clean,  spacious, 
aud  in  every  way  well  contrived  for  its 
object,  it  was  not  destitute  of  scholars, 
no  fewer  than  146  (69  boys,  77  girls) 
beiug  assembled  during;  our  inspection. 
These  children  were  neatly  and  cleanly 
dressed,  and  very  decorous  in  their  be¬ 
haviour.  They  sang  for  us  several 
hymns,  'concluding  with  the  national 
anthem.  Mr.  Duncan  afterwards  put 
the  elder  boys’  through  a  course  of 
manual  drill,  iii  which  they  were  per¬ 
fect,  Ou  tlie  whole  I,  personally,  and 
I  believe  I  may  safely  say  all  my  com¬ 
panions,  left  the  school-ioo in  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  good  effects,  of  the 
tuition  that  was  in  progress. 

Among  the  other  points  of  interest 
was  the  public-  reading-room.  This  is 
a  large  chamber,  well  lighted  and  well 
warmed,  in  which  the  residents  can  as¬ 
semble  at  leisure  hours  during  the  day, 
and  in  the  evening’ to  discuss  tlieir  local 
politics,  and  study,  if  inclined  or  able, 
the  printed  intelligence  from  abroad. 
Of  course,  among  the  800  or  so  of 
adults  who  compose,  as  I  am  told, 
the  population  of  Metlakalitla,  there 
are  comparatively  few,  and  these  only 
of  the  rising  generation,  who  are 
equal  to  the  task  of  reading  for  edifica¬ 
tion.  For  the  rest,  however,  the  illus¬ 
trated  publications,  of  which  there 
appears  to  be  a  copious  supply, 
an  endless  source  of  amusement.^  The 
principle  of  the  institution  ls  adninable, 
and  the  effect  produced,  I  do  not  ques¬ 
tion,  in  every  way  humanizing  and 
beneficial.  This  reading-room  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Mission  residence  with 
which  it  communicates.  It  is  intended 
to  place  inside  at  the  corners  four  large 
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carvings  in  wood  representing  the 
family  devices  of  the  four  great  divi¬ 
sions;  of  the  tribe.  It  is  the  intention, 
too,  I  believe,  to  form  a  museum  of 
such  relics  of  the  past  as  can  be  col¬ 
lected,  to  be  placed  in  a  room  adjacent. 

The  dwellings  of  the  two  resident 
missionaries,  both  neat  and  comfortable 
residences,  are  divided  from  each  other 
by  the  interjacent  reading-rooms  be¬ 
fore  mentioned,  and  by  a  large  office 
immediately  in  the  rear  of  it,  into 
which  there  is  access  from  either  dwell¬ 
ing  by  lateral  doors,  as  well  as  by  an¬ 
other  door  communicating  with  the 
reading-room. 

Detached,  at  a  proper  distance,  there 
is  a  large  warehouse,  with  a  well-fitted 
shop,  provided  with  all  necessaries  for 
the  supply  of  the  settlement.  A  decent 
and  respectful  young  man,  Indian  or 
half-caste,  attends  to  the  sales,  and 
everything  appeared  to  be  conducted 
with  diligence  and  regularity. 

In  the  middle  of  the  main  square 
stands  the  jail  or  loch-up,  intended  for 
the  temporary  confinement  of  offenders. 
This  is  a  substantial  wooden  building 
having  two  storeys ;  the  lower  divided 
into  cells  for  night  confinement,  the 
upper  used  as  a  day-room. 

I  may  here  mention  that  Mr.  Dun¬ 
can,  having  for  many  years  been  in 
the  Commission  of  the  Peace,  had  for 
a  long  period  to  deal,  single-handed, 
with  many  flagrant  violations  of  the 
law.  These  he  appears  to  have  dealt 
with  firmly  and  effectively;  but  Iris 
decisions,  under  such  circumstances, 
met  at  times  with  much  adverse  criti¬ 
cism— ^the  mere  fact  of  his  being  a 
missionary  alone  causing,  with  many, 
an  unfavourable  prejudice.  Fortunately 
for  Mr.  Duncan  the  appointment  of 
other  respectable  magistrates  at  no 
great  distance,  whose  co-operation  in  an 
emergency  can  be  procured,  relieved 
1  im  from  the1  probability  of  a  renewal 
in  the  future  of  those  insidious  imputa¬ 
tions  to  which  he  has  heretofore  been 
subjected. 

1  have  perhaps  said  enough  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  general  nature  of  the  improve¬ 
ments,  and  the  advance  in  civilization 
which  have  taken  place  in  this  interest¬ 
ing  locality.  If  it  be  asked  as  to  the 
conclusions  at  which  I  may  have  ar¬ 
rived  regarding  the  moral  and  social 
aspect,  I  at  once  reply  that  the  opiniou 


I  have  formed  is  entirety  favourable 
Decency  of  demeanour,  and  a  general 
air  of  respectability  pervade  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  old  men  and  women, 
weaned  from  their  savage  habits,  have 
adopted  the  forms,  and  1  trust  the 
spirit,  of  a  better  condition  of  life  ; 
while  the  younger,  benefiting  by  the 
education  they  receive,  give  promise  of 
continued  advance.  I  canuot  express 
myself  too  strongly  upon  this  point, 
nor  overrate  the  wonderful  success  that 
has  attended  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
Duncan.  Withal,  much  as  may  have 
been  alleged  to  the  contrary,  there  is 
no  apparent  attempt  at  coercion  in  any 
way,  beyond  those  salutary  regulations 
and  restrictions  for  internal  govern¬ 
ment  which  are  necessary  in  some 
shape  for  the  welfare  of  every  com¬ 
munity.  Each  man’s  labour  is  his  own ; 
and  the  results  of  that  labour,  for  whom¬ 
soever  performed,  is  for  his  own  bene¬ 
fit  and  that  of  his  family.  Thus  a 
general  independence  appears  to  pre¬ 
vail,  and  a  feeling  of  self-reliance  is 
created  which  should  produce  the  hap¬ 
piest  effect.  Nor  is  Mr.  Duncan  un¬ 
aware  of  the  substantial  benefits  which 
may  accrue  to  the  people  from  the 
establishment  of  salmon-canneries  and 
other  industries  around  them  at  which 
they  may  obtain  profitable  employment. 
But  he  is  properly  anxious  to  guard 
by  all  means  in  his  power  against  the 
possibility  of  a  contaminating  iuter- 
coui'se,  and  in  this  anxiety  he  will 
doubtless  be  sustained  by  the  right 
feeling  of  the  respectable  gentlemen 
who  have  embarked  their  capital  iu 
various  enterprises  around. 

Certainty  1  had  not  adequately  appre¬ 
ciated  the  importance  of  the  work  that 
has  already  been  performed,  and  the 
bright  promise  which  it  holds  out  for 
the  future.  Nor  in  thus  highly  com¬ 
mending  the  results  that  have  been 
obtained  here  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
do  I  speak  on  inadequate  grounds. 
Such  commendation  may  come  from  me 
with  peculiar  emphasis,  seeing  that  in 
mjr  early  youth  I  was  iu  contact  with 
people  amid  all  the  grim  circumstances 
of  their  pristine  barbarity,  and  can 
therefore  contrast  their  former  condi¬ 
tion  with  that — so  utterly  different — 
in  which  I  now  behold  them. 

Alex.  C.  Anderson. 
TtosebMih  August  20/7/ ,  187b. 
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they  think,  “  Christ  does  not  hear,  and  docs 
not  care”  ?  No  !  they  persevered  in  prayer. 
They  knew  that  there  was  good  reason  for  the 
delay.  They  trusted  their  Lord.  They  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  answer  would  come.  And  it 
did  come,  in  God’s  time,  which  is  always 
the  best  time.  My  dear  children,  we  may 
all  learn  a  lesson  here.  Sometimes  we  arc 
inclined  to  give  up  praying,  because  we  seem 
to  have  no  answer.  But  I  would  have  you 
remember  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  “  Let  us 
not  be  weary  in  well  doing  :  for  in  due  season 
we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not.” 

Gordon  Calthrop. 

THE  GOSPEL  IN  THE  SNOW. 

OD  morning,  Teddy,  I  hope  you 
have  had  a  good  night’s  rest, 
and  that  you  feel  bright  and 
strong  this  morning.  I  have 
had  morning  prayers  with  the 
Indians,  and  after  breakfast  we  will  go  out 
and  see  this  place. 

It  is  St.  George’s  Day,  so  that  the  Indians 
will  be  here  soon  with  their  guns.  Both 
here  and  at  York  prizes  are  offered  for  the 
best  shots.  It  is  an  old  custom,  and  the 
people  like  it  very  much.  Whites,  Indians, 
and  Eskimos,  may  all  try  their  skill,  the 
firing  is  at  a  target,  and  each  man  is  allowed 
three  shots.  Last  year  at  York  the  first 
prize  was  won  by  William  Churchill,  my 
Eskimo  pupil  there. 

The  sun  is  beginning  to  melt  the  snow  a 
little,  so  that  the  ducks  and  geese  will  soon 
be  here.  Their  desire  to  go  north  is  so  great 
that  they  come  as  soon  as  ever  any  water  can 
be  found.  Does  it  not  seem  strange  that 
nearly  at  the  end  of  April  all  should  be  snow 
and  ice?  On  May  day  in  England  the  boys 
and  girls  will  be  busy  with  their  flowers  and 
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very  unkindly,  and  it  is  said  on  one  occasion 
struck  her  a  severe  blow  on  the  back  with  a 
stick.  From  that  blow  she  has  neverrecovered. 
Her  spine  was  injured,  and  she  suffered 
dreadfully.  When  she  could  no  longer  walk, 
her  cruel  relatives  left  her  behind  them  to 
live  or  die  as  best  she  might.  For  a  night 
and  a  day  did  she  lie  under  the  rocks,  where 
*  they  had  left  her,  when  she  was  found  by  one 
of  the  men  of  the  Fort,  who  brought  her 
here,  and  has  kept  her  ever  since.  The 
wonder  is  that  she  was  not  eaten  up  by  the 
wolves  or  the  dogs.  Her  poor  back  grew 
quite  crooked,  and  for  days  after  she  came  to 
the  Fort  she  could  do  nothing  but  lie  and 
cry  over  her  pain.  When  I  came  and  began 
teaching  the  Indians,  she  heard  the  others 
sing  and  read,  and  the  desire  to  do  the  same 
was  so  great  in  her  mind  that  she  used  to 
crawl  on  her  hands  and  knees  to  my  house 
to  learn.  We  then  made  a  pair  of  crutches 
for  her,  and  by  the  aid  of  them  she  was  able 
to  walk  a  little.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer 
showed  her  great  kindness,  and  the  next 
time  I  came  here,  found  that  she  could  begin 
to  work  a  little  ;  and  now  she  almost  earns 
her  own  living,  and  can  walk  about  without 
crutches  or  any  help.  She  is  a  bright,  clever 
little  girl,  and  I  hope  will  become  a  true 
disciple  of  Jesus. 

Then  did  you  notice  that  young  man,  deaf 
and  dumb?  He  never  misses  either  school 
or  church,  and  though  he  cannot  understand 
much,  is  ever  most  attentive  and  reverent. 
Should  any  of  the  others  not  be  so,  he  is  the 
first,  by  signs,  to  reprove  them.  When  we 
sing  and  pray  he  will  have  his  book,  and  do 
just  as  he  sees  the  others;  and  it  may  be 
that  in  his  soul  he  is  praising  God.  Let  us 
hope  that  some  day  Jesus  may  loose  his 
tongue,  and  enable  him  to  join  with  angels 
in  their  everlasting  song. 

W.  W.  Kirkby. 
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garlands,  and  a  week  of  good  warm  sunshine 
with  south  wind  would  make  a  great  change 
here.  The  snow  would  melt,  and  the  ice  on 
the  river  crack  and  start  by  the  force  oi 
water  running  under  it.  At  last  it  would 
break  up  with  a  grand  crash.  The  breaking 
up  of  the  ice  is  one  of  the  great  sights  of  the 
country.  Often  have  I  sat  up  all  night  tc 
see  it.  At  some  of  the  Forts  the  people  are 
obliged  to  do  so,  lest  they  and  their  homes 
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should  be  carried  away  together.  If  the  ice 
is  stopped,  the  water  rises  at  once,  overflows: 
the  banks,  and  does  a  great  deal  of  harm. 
At  York  the  banks  are  twenty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  river,  yet  in  the  space  of  an  hour! 
I  saw  the  water  rise  to  their  top,  and  large 
masses  of  ice  piled  twenty  feet  above  them. 

But  put  your  cap  and  mittens  on  and  let 
us  go  out.  The  Fort  is  not  very  large,  and 
looks  but  a  speck  in  this  large  country.  The 
Fort  house  is  at  the  end,  the  servants  live  on 
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hat  side,  and  on  this  are  the  church,  mission 
rouse,  and  trading-room.  I  took  a  little 
rhotograph  of  it  not  long  ago,  and  will  send 
me  home  that  the  boys  and  girls  there  may 
>ee  what  this  last  house  in  the  world  is  really 
ike.  When  I  was  here  four  years  ago  we 
lad  such  a  snowstorm  in  the  middle  of  May 
hat  the  Fort  house  was  all  buried  in  the 
drift,  and  the  men  had  to  dig  us  out  in  the 
nornitrg.  There  are  only  eight  or  ten  ser- 
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rants  of  the  Company  here,  with  their  wives 
md  children,  so  that  if  the  Indians  or  Eskimos 
vished  to  cut  them  off,  and  take  all  that  is 
it  the  place,  they  could  easily  do  so.  But 
hey  have  no  desire  to  do  this,  and  the  whites 
ire  not  at  all  afraid  of  living  here  among 
hem.  They  have  ever  treated  the  natives 
vith  kindness,  and  God  gives  them  their 
eward.  Once  the  Indians  and  Eskimos 
ised  to  quarrel  with  each  other,  and  many 
acl  tales  could  be  told  of  their  suffering ; 
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but  they  never  thought  of  hurting  their 
friends  the  whites,  and  now  they  are  living 
in  peace  together.  They  have  heard  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus,  which  teaches  all  to  be  kind 
and  gentle. 

It  is  not  a  little  strange  that  this  place  was 
visited  by  the  very  first  Missionary  who 
came  to  Rupert’s  Land.  It  was  a  visit  only, 
but  his  coming  caused  the  people  to  hope, 
and  when  Mr.  Jones  settled  in  Red  River 
some  of  the  natives  went  from  here  to  live 
there,  that  they  might  hear  the  good  news. 
And  among  these  was  an  Eskimo  boy,  named 
Colin  Leslie.  It  was  a  .long  journey  of  1000 
miles  he  had  to  make  to  go  there  ;  but  he 
was  not  afraid.  He  was  a  bright,  clever 
boy,  much  beloved  by  all.  After  leaving 
school  he  learnt  the  trade  of  a  carpenter, 
and  hoped  to  return  here  to  teach  others. 
But  a  sad  disease  coming  to  Red  River,  poor 
Colin  fell  a  victim  to  it,  and  died.  One  day 
the  Missionary  going  by  his  bedside,  noticed 
that  he  looked  sad,  and  asked  what  was 
causing  him  distress.  Colin  replied,  “  I  am 
thinking  about  my  poor  parents,  they  have 
never  heard  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners ;  what  will  become  of 
them  if  they  never  hear  of  Him  !  Oh,  write 
and  tell  them  of  Jesus  !  ” 

“Write  yourself,”  said  the  Missionary, 
‘‘for  if  I  write  they  will  say  that  it  is  I  that 
speak,  not  you.” 

“  I  can’t  write,”  he  said  ;  “  see  how  my 
hands  shake.” 

“Why  did  you  not  write  before?”  the 
Missionary  asked. 

Poor  Cohn  in  eagerness  said,  “  I  did  not 
then  think  of  the  value  of  my  soul ;  it  is  only 
since  I  began  to  feel  my  own  need,  and  to 
pray  for  mercy  myself,  that  I  have  become 
anxious  about  them.” 

Ever  since  then  there  has  been  more  or 
less  of  light  in  this  far-off  place,  and  now  I 
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hope  that  Jesus  has  a  little  band  of  faithful 
ones  here.  The  Indians  can’t  stay  here  long 
at  a  time,  and  so  they  have  wished  for  some 
one  to  give  them  books  to  take  with  them  to 
their  hunting-grounds.  This,  by  God’s  help, 
I  have  done  for  them  ;  and  day  by  day, 
through  the  long  cold  winter,  they  are  enabled 
to  sing  the  praises  of  God.  You  will  see 
to-night  how  well  they  can  use  their  books, 
and  how  heartily  they  will  join  in  the  worship 
of  God. 

But  it  is  nearly  time  for  school.  You  had 
better  come  with  me,  as  you  will  be  able  to 
tell  the  boys  and  girls  of  England  what  you 
saw  there.  Ring  the  bell,  and  I  will  put  the 
books  ready.  Here  they  come,  young  and 
old  together ;  for  all  who  cannot  yet  read 
will  come.  The  old  sit  with  the  young,  just 
as  if  they  were  all  the  same,  and  none  think 
it  odd  or  strange.  We  will  have  a  hymn 
first,  then  a  short  prayer  for  God’s  blessing, 
and  then  the  school.  You  will  not  be  able 
to  help  me,  Teddy;  but  never  mind  that,  sit 
here  and  see  all  that  is  going  on.  We  shall 
only  keep  them  a  couple  of  hours  or  so. 

There,  wasn’t  that  a  nice  little  school  ?  and 
did  you  notice  how  merry  they  all  were  over 
their  ba,  be,  bi,  bo’s  ?  The  syllabic  scheme 
is  a  grand  thing  for  these  poor  Indians,  and 
many  of  them  will  for  ever  bless  the  name  of 
that  good  man  who  invented  it  for  them. 
By  it  they  learn  to  read  and  write  in  a  month. 
Is  not  that  a  good  thing,  both  for  them  and 
us,  as  we  cannot  keep  them  long  together? 

Come  here,  Dzini-ye,  and  shake  hands 
with  this  little  boy  who  has  come  from 
England  to  see  you  all.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that  you  can  now  read  so  nicely.  Be  a  good 
little  girl,  and  God  will  bless  you.  That  poor 
child’s  history  is  a  very  sad  one,  Teddy,  and  yet 
is  there  joy  in  it.  Her  parents  died  when  she 
was  quite  young,  and  left  her  to  the  care  of 
heathen  relatives,  one  of  whom  treated  her 
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samer  Was  Burned  and  Sank,  Together  with  the  Journey  of  the  Herald 
a.  Also  the  Drift  of  the  Jeannette. 


BURNED  IN  THE  ICE 

Dow  the  Rodgers  Was  Destroyed  in 
%  Lutke  Harbor. 

i  THE  END  OF  THE  SEARCT 

Bringing  the  News  Through  the  Des¬ 
erts  of  North  Siberia, 

. 

A  REMARKABLE  JOURNEY. 


[by  cable  to  the  herald.] 

Irkutsk,  Siberia,  April  18,  1882. 

I  have  this  morning  received  startling 
news  from  Mr.  Jackson,  the  special  com¬ 
missioner  who  was  sent  in  search  of  the 
Jeannette  survivors.  He  apparently  for¬ 
warded  the  despatch  by  courier.  It  ran  as 
follows: — 

“From  the  Banks  of  the  Aldan  Hives,  i 

April  0,  1882.  \ 

“I  have  just  met  a  courier  bearing  de- 
I  ^patches  from  W.  H.  Gilder,  the  Herald 
correspondent  with  the  Rodgers,  whom  the 
.  courier  had  accompanied  from  Kolymsk,  on 
the  Ivolima  River,  to  Verkhoyansk,  ‘£00  miles 
1  north  of  Yakutsk.  Gilder  had  made  a 
journey  of  2,000  versts  among  the  Chuckches. 

I  “He  was  sent  forward  with  the  news  that 
the  Rodgers  had  been  burned  and  sunk. 

“That  Lieutenant  Berry,  with  the  officers 
and  crew,  thirty-six  in  number,  are  at 
Tiapka,  near  Cape  Sertlze. 

“That  a  vessel  should  be  sent  for  them  as 
early  as  possible.” 

THE  LAST  DESPATCH. 

The  last  despatch  received  from  the  Rodgers 
appeared  on  November  23,  1881.  It  ran  as 
follows : — 

United  States  Steamer  Rodgers.  ? 

Sr.  Lawrence  Bay,  Oct.  10,  1881.  $ 

Sir — 1  have  the  honor  to  report  that  this  J 


vessel  arrived  at  this  port  from  the  Arc¬ 
tic  Ocean  yesterday  morning  at  eight  o  clock. 
After  sending  my  report  of  the  27  th 
of  September  by  the  steam  whaler  Belve¬ 
dere  I  proceeded  to  Herald  Island,  and  finished 
its  examination  without  finding  any  traces  of 
the  Jeannette  or  the  missing  whalers,  A 
cairn  was  found  on  tho  northwest  sum¬ 
mit,  left  by  Dr.  Ross,  of  the  United 
States  cutter  Corwin,  containing  sim¬ 
ply  the  information  that  he  landed  there  in  i 
July  la^t  and  that  all  were  well.  I  next  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  coast  of  Siberia  in  search  of 
winter  quarters,  sighting  it  just  cast  of  Cape 
Jakan,  a  strong  northwest  wind  blowing 
at  the  time  and  a  heavy  sea  running,  . 
so  that  it  was  not  possible  to  send  a  boat  on 
shore.  I  coasted  to  the  eastward,  examining  the 
shore  from  the  ship,  but  toward  evening  the 
wind  freshened  and  tailing  snow  shut  out  the 
shore  altogether. 

I  stood  off  from  shore  and  laid  to  for  forty- 
eight  hours  without  any  improvement  in  the 
weather,  when  I  gave  up  the  attempt 
to  examine  the  shore  at  that  place  and 
headed  for  an  island  situated  about  twenty 
miles  west  of  Cape  Serige,  where  I  succeeded 
in  putting  up  a  house,  and  left  Master  C.  F. 
Putnam  in  command  of  a  party  consisting  of 
Assistant  Surgeon  D.  Jones,  Pay  Clerk  W. 
II.  Gilder,  Orloff  Peterson,  Frank  Melmo  and 
Constantine  Taternoff.  I  enclose  a  copy  ol'  the  or¬ 
ders  furnished  Mr.  Putnam.  The  party  was 
fully  supplied  with  Arctic  clotlung  and  pro¬ 
visions  for  one  year,  besides  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  pemmican  for  men  and  dogs, 
also  lull  sledges  and  a  boat.  I  left  there 
on  the  8th  inst.  for  this  place,  and  expe¬ 
rienced  stormy  and  thick  weather  throughout 
the  passage,  with  a  violent  gale  from  the  west¬ 
ward  on  the  13th  and  14th  inst.  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  put  the  ship  in  winter  quarters 
here  and  render  all  as  comfortable  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Our  provisions  have  ail  proved  to 
bo  of  excellent  quality  and  we  are  in  every 
j  respect  well  provided  for  tho  winter.  As  soon 
as  the  ice  opens  next  summer  I  shall  proceed 
I  first  to  Plover  Bay  and  fill  up  with  coal,  then 


to  St.  Michaels  for  mail  before  returning  to  the 
Arctic  to  continue  the  search.  All  are  well  on 
board. 

I  send  this  by  the  whaling  bark  Progress, 
Captain  Barker. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

R.  M.  BERRY, 

Lieutenant  U.  S.  N.,  commanding. 
Hon.  Wm.  H.  Hunt,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

OFFICEBS  AND  CEEW. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the 
Rodgers; — 

Lieutenant  ROBERT  M.  BERRY,  command¬ 
ing. 

Master  H.  S.  WARING,  executive  officer  and 
navigator. 

Master— C.  F.  PUTNAM. 

Ensigns— H.  J.  HUNT  and  G.  M.  STONEY. 
Surgeon— MERIDITH  JONES. 

Assistant  Engineer — A.  Y.  ZANE. 

Pay  Clerk— W.  H.  GILDER. 

The  crew  consisted  of  the  following  grades: — 
One  carpenter. 

One  officers'  steward. 

One  officers’  cook. 

One  ship’s  cook. 

One  blacksmith. 

Three  firemen. 

Three  machinists. 

Eighteen  seamen. 

Making  a  total  of  thirty-seven  persons. 

TEE  KODGEES  AND  HEK  ADVENTUBES. 

The  Arctic  steamer  Rodgers,  before  her  purchase 
by  the  government,  was  used  as  a  whaler  un- 
under  the  name  of  the  Mary  and  Helen,  and  was 
already  well  known,  among  nautical  men  along 
the  Pacific  coast  for  ^he  stanehness  and 
prowess  which  she  had  often  displayed  in  the 
northern  ice  seas.  She  was  built  in  1879  at  Bath, 
Me.,  and  cost  $65,000.  She  is  said  to  have  resem¬ 
bled  so  much  the  Vega,  Nordenskjbld’s  gallaut  ship, 
that  she  might  be  called  her  twin  sister.  Her 
dimensions,  however,  wore  somewhat  larger.  They 
were  as  follows Length,  155  feet;  breadth  of  beam, 
30  feet;  depth,  16>a  feet.  Her  registered  tonnage 
was  i20%.  Her  frame  was  very  strongly  built  of 
white  oak  and  hackmatack.  Although  a  steamer, 
she  relied  mainly  on  her  sails  for  locomotion.  She 
was  bark  rigged  and  carried  a  great  spread  of  can¬ 
vas.  Her  engines  were  of  about  150  horse  power. 

The  long  absence  of  the  Jeannette  without  tidings 
oi’  her  whereabouts  or  adventures  caused  in  the  fall 
and  winter  of  1380  a  strong  public  feeiing  in  favor  of 
sending  to  the  North  a  special  expedition  in 
search  of  her.  Judge  Charles  P.  Daly,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Geographical  Society,  addressed 
an  eloquent  letter  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  27th  of  January,  1831,  urging  the 
equipment  and  despatch  of  a  ship  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  this  purpose.  On  the  3d  of  March  the 
Sundry  Civil  Expenses  bill  for  the  year,  having 
passed  both  Houses  of  Congress,  was  approved  by 
the  President,  containing  the  following  clause: — 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  immedi¬ 
ately  charter  or  purchase,  equip  and  supply  a  ves¬ 
sel  for  the  prosecution  of  a  search  for  the  steamer 
Jeannette,  of  the  Arctic  exploring  expedition  (which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  hereby  authorized  to 
undertake),  and  such  other  vessels  as  may  be  found 
to  need  assistance  during  said  cruise,  $175,000,  pro¬ 
vided  that  said  vessel  shall  be  wholly  manned  by 
volunteers  from  the  navy. 


Secretary  Hunt,  of  the  riavy,  in  his  next  official 
roport  alluded  as  follows  to  his  action  in  pursuance 
of  this  enaetinen t : — ”In  tho  execution  of  this  duty 
which  had  devolved  upon  me  tho  first  step  was  to 
obtain  a  suitable  vessel  for  the  service  to  be  under¬ 
taken.  But  little  time  remained  in  which  to  pro¬ 
cure,  prepare,  equip  and  man  her  and  to 
despatch  her  to  the  Arctic  regions  in  season 
to  prosecute  a  search  before  severe  winter 
should  set  iu.  A  course  through  Behring  Strait 
being  manifestly  the  proper  direction  for  tho  ex¬ 
pedition,  there  was  no  time  left  to  charter  or  pur¬ 
chase  a  vessel  on  the'  Atlantic  coast  and  to  send 
her  round  to  the  Pacific.  A  vessel  had,  thero- 
|  fore,  necessarily,  to  be  provided  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  Tho  department  was  able  to  find  at 
Sun  Francisco  a  steam  whaler  well  adapted, 
with  some  alterations  and  additions,  to 
the  emergency.  The  Mary  and  Helen,  a 
comparatively  new  and  strong  vessel  of  proper  size' 
was  olfered  for  sale  '  to  the  government.  A 
board  of  experienced  officers  thoroughly  in¬ 
spected  her,  and,  upon  their  recommendation 
I  and  suph  knowledge  of  the  vessel  as  could 
j  otherwise  be  obtained,  the  department  de- 
j  cided  to  purchase  her.  This  step  was  consid- 
j  ered  more  advantageous  than  to  charter  the  ves- 
!  sol,  as  her  qualities  would  render  her  a  desirable 
vessel  for  use  in  the  naval  service  upon  her  Return 
from  the  expedition.  The  sum  of  $100,000  was  the 
least  at  which  she  could  be  purchased.  Under  all 
tho  circumstances  that  sum  was  not  considered  ! 
exorbitant,  and  she  was  accordingly  purchased.  On  i 
the  14th  of  March  I  convened  at  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  a  board  of  officers  to  whom  the  duty  was  in¬ 
trusted  of  suggesting  the  best  plan  for  carrying  out 
the  act  of  Congress  above  mentioned.  Tirr  main 

subjects  for  the  consideration  of  this  Board  were : _ 

First,  the  direction  of  the  search;  second,  the  means 
best  adapted  to  it;  third,  the  details  of  the  search 
expedition.  Tho  Board  was  composed  of  Rear  Ad¬ 
miral  John  Rodgers,  Captain  James  A.  Greer,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Commander  Henry  C.  White,  Lieutenant 
William  P.  Randall,  Lieutenant  R.  M.  Berry  (re¬ 
corder),  Paymaster  Albert  S.  Kenny  and  Surgeon  Je¬ 
rome  S.  Kidder.  They  were  officers  of  great  experience, 
and  most  of  them  had  been  identified  with  earlier 
Arctic  expeditions  and  explorations  in  that  region. 


They  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  whole 
subject,  in  the  course  of  which  they  examined 
many  gentlemen  who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
whaling  service,  and  some  of  them  were  the  last 
who  had  seen  the  Jeannette.  This  Board,  on  the 
26th  of  March,  submitted  a  full,  interesting  and 
valuable  report  of  the  results  of  their  deliberations. 
The  direction  of  the  search,  the  means  host  adapted 
for  it  and  the  details  for  it  were  minutely  and  ad¬ 
mirably  defined.  There  was  nothing  remaining  to 
be  done  but  to  carry  out  as  far  as  practicable  the 
suggestions  of  the  Board.  The  name  of  the  Mary 
and  Helen  was  subsequently  changed  by  me  to  the 
Rodgers,  in  compliment  to  the  distinguished  naval 
officer  who  was  the  president  of  the  Search  Expe¬ 
dition  Board.  The  vessel  was  at  once  strength¬ 
ened  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  and  officered 
and  manned  and  provisioned  not  only  with  supplies 
for  the  officers  and  crow  of  tho  Rodgers,  but  also 
with  ample  provision  for  the  relief  of  any  of  the 
people  of  tho  Jeannette  or  the  missing  whaling  ves¬ 
sels  that  might  be  fallen  in  with.  The  command 
of  the  Rodgers  was  givon  to  Lieutenant  Robort 
M.  Berry,  an  officer  in  whom  the  department 
I  has  the  greatest  confidence,  and  who  volunteered  for 
this  service.  The  other  officers  were  also  volun¬ 
teers.  As  on  ail  previous  occasions,  where  bold  and 
hazardous  services  were  to  be  required,  tho  difficulty 
j  of  tho  department  lay  iu  making  a  selection  ont  of 
!  the  number  of  gaUaut  officers  of  the  navy  who  vol¬ 
unteered  for  this  adventurous  expedition.” 


On  the  10th  of  June,  a  little  le.ss  than  two  years 
after  the  Jeannette  had  steamed  out  of  tho  Golden 


1  Gate,  the  Rodgers  followed  her. 

The  Rodgers  reached  the  Behring  Sea  after 
an  ordinary  voyage  in  the  latter  part  of  July  and 
touched  at  several  little  settlements  along  its  shores. 
From  l'etropaulovski,  Siberia,  two  days 
after  her  arrival  there,  Lieutenant  Berry 
sent  two  boats  across  Avatcha  Bay  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Putnam,  the  senior  wactfi ,  officer, 
to  bring  back  some  dogs  and  dried  iish  from  a  settle¬ 
ment  about  twelve  miles  distant,  and  Chief  Engi¬ 
neer  Zane  and  Dr.  Castillo  went  along  to  get  an  idea 
of  “roughing  it"  in  tho  northern  “bush.”  They 
were  kindly  treated  by  the  natives  whom  they  en¬ 
countered,  but  were  severely  tortured  by  mosquitoes. 
They  returned  with  twenty-one  serviceable  dogs, 
which,  added  to  those  already  secured,  made  a  col-  i 
lection  of  forty-seven,  which  it  was  thought  would 
all  be  available  for  teaming  in  the  spring. 
At  five  o’clock  on  tho  2Ath  of  J  uly  the  1 
steamer  again  got  under  way  and  steamed 
out  of  the  harbor  of  Petropaulovski,  the  vessels  j 


parting  salute.  Northeasterly  winds  were  encoun¬ 
tered  the  whole  length  of  tho  passage  from 
Petropaulovski  to  St.  Michael’s.  Stuart  Island 
in  Norton  Sound  was  sighted  on  the  afternoon  of 
August  3.  At  St.  Michael's  it  was  learned  that  the 
revenue  cutter  Corwin  had  returned  to  the  Arctic  on 
the  9th  of  August,  after  having  twice  called  there, 
aud  that  the  precediug  winter  had  been 
exceptionally  mild.  The  summer  was  un¬ 
usually  free  from  ice.  The  Rodgers  proceeded  from 

Plover  Bay  to  St.  Lawrence  Bay,  where  she  found 
the  Russian  frigate  Strelock,  Captain  De  Lirson,  and 
courtesies  and  news  were  interchanged.  Hera 
the  startling  stories  of  a  waterlogged  ship 
with  four  frozen  corpses  in  her  forecastle, 
and  of  white  stragglers  seen  on  tho  mainland 
came  to  the  ears  of  Lieutenant  Berry,  with  the  gra- 
!  tuitous  inference  that  they  pointed  to  the  fate  of 
tne  Jeannette  and  her  crew.  It  turned  out  that 
there  was  no  particle  of  evidence  which  connected 
them  in  reality  with  the  probable  circumstances  of 
tho  Jeannette’s  voyage. 

ADVENTURES  ON  WRANGELL  LAND. 

The  Rodgers  sailed  from  St.  Lawrence  Bay  on  th« 

|  nth  of  August  on  her  final  departure  for  the 
I  Arctic  Ocean.  She  disappeared  amid  the  fogs 
of  tho  north  and  was  not  definitely  heard  of  for 
two  months,  when  on  the  7th  of  November  last  the 
arrival  of  tho  whaling  bark  Belvidere  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  brought  a  mail  from  tho  Herald’s  correspond¬ 
ent.  Wrangell  Land  had  been  circumnavigated. 

After  leaving  St.  Lawrence  Bay  the  Rodgers,  pass¬ 
ing  through  Behring  Strait,  effected  a  landing  on 
Herald  Island  on  August  24.  No  traces  of  the  Jean¬ 
nette  were  seen  at  the  northwestern  extremity  of 
the  island,  and  the  Rodgers  left  its  own  record  of 
visitation  on  the  crest  of  the  cliff.  The  next 
day  the  Rodgers  steamed  for  Wrangell  Land, 
and,  after  passing  through  a  dozen  miles  of 
loose  ice,  effected  a  landing  on  the  southern 
[  side.  In  the  evening  of  the  next  day  she  en- 

|  tered  a  fine  harbor  where  she  could  romain 
with  safety,  while  expeditions  were  sent  off  to 
explore  the  interior  and  tho  eastern  and  western 
I  coasts  to  look  for  cairns  or  traces  of  the  Jeannette. 

Captain  Berry  commanded  the  land  party,  accom- 
|  panied  by  Dr.  Id.  D.  Jones  and  four  men.  They 
reached  a  mountain  2,500  feet  high,  from  which 
thev  saw  open  water  around  the  island  every¬ 
where  exeept  between  the  west  and  south- 
southwest,  where  a  high  range  of  mountains 
seemed  to  terminate  tho  land.  Master  H.  S, 
Waring  went  around  the  eastern  coast  and  northern 
side,  until  blocked  by  ice,  which  was  packed  in  by 
the  northerly  \yind.  Ho  had  to  abandon  his  boat 
and  made  his  way  over  land  to  the  ship. 
Ensign  U.  Hunt  went  by  the  western  coast 
|  and  reached  the  ice  that  blocked  Wariug. 

|  finding  it  impossible  to  penetrate  it.  He  had 


passed  most  of  the  northern  noint  of  tho  island 
and  could  see  Wiring’s  position,  so  that  the  entire 
island  was  skirted  and  its  insular  character  fully 
established.  No  traces  of  the  presence  of  any 
human  being  except  a  record  loft  by  the 
Corwin  on  the  12th  of  August  were  found. 
The  Rodgers  remained  at  anchor  in  a  harbor 
on  the  coast  of  Wrangell  Land  for  nineteen  days. 
She  then  returned  southward  and  reached  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Bay  on  tho  15th  of  October,  after  putting 
ashore  on  a  small  island  twenty  miles  to  the  west¬ 
ward  of  CapeSerdze  a  party  in  charge  of  Master  C. 
F.  Putnam,  who  were  to  remain  there  during  the 
winter  and  search  with  dogs  and  sleds  for  traces  of 
the  Jeannette.  The  Rodgers  then  went  into  wintai 
whore  she  has  remained  ever  since. 


)  *, 


FROM  THE  MISSION  ROOMS. 

PORT  SIMPSON. 

DbitSr  from  Rev.  Thos.  Crosby,  dated  December 
12th,  1879. 


A a  tho  winter  has  commenced  and  our  last 
boat  come  and  gone,  and  we  do  not  know  when 
the  next  will  come,  atiil  I  thought  I  nad  better  ’ 
give  you  an  account  o£  work  as  wo  pabs  on 
through  the  winter. 

I  Have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Port  Es- 
sington,  where  I  went  a  week  ago,  in  tow  of  the 
H.  B.  Co.  steamer  Otter,  by  kindness  of  Captain 
Win.  McCollough.  Wo  arrived  there  late  on 
Saturday  night,  with  a  strong  north  wind  and 
floating  ice  against  us,  and  very  coid.  Ou  Sabbath 
1  preached  to  a  good  company  of  Rit-se  lash  who 
are  living  there,  and  soma  ten  or  more  white 
people. 

I  preached  first  in  English  and  then  in  Timp- 
sheam.  In  the  afternoon  service  I  again  preacii- 
ed,  and  also  at  night.  At  tho  close  of  the  even¬ 
ing  service  we  introduced  the  subject  of  the 
cHurch  subscription,  whicli  had  been  started 
some  months  beiore,  and  tiie  sum  of  Unity  dollars 
more  were  subscribed,  and  the  next  day  some 
additional  amounts  were  promised,  making, 
witn  the  old  subscription,  a  total  of  $120.  ike 
Indians  had  procured  some  lumber  towards  a 
church,  and  had  the  walls  up  aud  rafters  on. 
The  boys— eight  or  nine  of  them  who  had  come 
with  me — wished  much  to  give  some  help  with 
the  building;  so  Monday  they  set  to  work  and 
put  the  sheeting  on  the  roof;  next  day  they 
bHmgled  part  of  the  building,  though  Uie  cold 


was  intense. 


This  was  a  great  enoouragement  to  the  Ritse- 
lash  friends.  Wednesday  morning  we  left  for 
home  with  a  fair  wind,  but  very  coid  ;  had  not 
run  far  before  we  were  in  the  midst  of  large  cakes 
of  ice,  floating  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Skeena 
with  the  tide.  Eor  three  hours  we  kept  two  meu 
standing  with  poles  to  stave  off  the  blocks  of 
ico  as  tHey  floated  round  us,  and  we  were  in 
great  danger  of  being  jammed,  and  having  our 
cruft  broken  up.  Clear  of  ioe,  we  called  at  In¬ 
verness,  fifteen  miles  from  Essington,  where  we 
hud  a  comfortable  iuDcbeon  by  tne  kindness  of 
O.  Winslow,  Esq.  Set  out  again  with  a  high 
wind,  which  rent  one  of  our  sails  before  we  were 
Jturly  started.  Wa  readied  Metiakatta  by  night, 
wh-  re  we  put  up,  treated  very  kindly  by  an  In¬ 
dian,  Charles  Ryam.  Here  we  met  Mrs.  Kate 
Dumdowand  and  children,  our  teacher, on  her 
way  from  Rit-a-mat,  where  she  had  been  teach¬ 
ing  the  school  for  some  time.  We  were  off  early 
the  next  morning  aud  reached  home  by  evening 
on  Tnursday,  feeling  much  cheered,  by  my  visit 
to  those  dear  Rit-se.lash  people,  and  seeing  their 
efforts  to  work  for  God.  We  hope  by  the  midale 
of  the  summer  with  the  assistance  of  the  money 
Twted  by  the  Committee  and  other  subscriptions, 
t®  complete  the  house  of  God. 


After  a  blessed  time  at  home  during  Christmas 
and  New  Year’s  (the  watch-meeting,  week  of 
prayer  being  especially  seasons  of  great  good),  I 
ruuk  the  first  opportunity  to  viritBro.  Green. 
T«e  winter  has  been  to  severe  it  has  been  lrn- 
pjssibie  to  travel  most  of  the  time. 

Feb.  11.  Returned  yesterday  from  a  visit  to 
tfie  N  aas.  We  left  here  Thursday  morning,  and 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  river  by  night ;  pro¬ 
ceeded  by  canoe  next  morning  until  about  11 
a.  m.,  when  we  took  the  ice  about  ten  miles 
from  the  mission;  had  a  hard  walk  through 
snow  and  water,  as  it  had  been  so  Boft  as  to 
bring  down  the  water  about  a  foot  deep  on  top 
of  tne  ice,  which  made  travelling  very  bad. 
However,  we  reached  Greenville  about  4pm.; 
found  ail  well,  though  the  cold,  which  has  been 
unusually  severe  tnis  winter,  they  found  very 
trying. 

We  had  a  blessed  time  at  the  prayer-meeting 
that  evening.  Many  expressed  their  gratitude 
that  we  had  been  permitted  to  see  them  again. 
We  appointed  a  meeting  for  Saturday  evening 
also.  Spent  the  day  in  visiting  and  advising 
with  the  candidates  for  baptism.  Preaching  at 
6  p.m.,  alter  which  I  married  five  couple. 

Sabbath  came,  a  fine  day.  We  had  a  prayer¬ 
meeting  at  7  a.  m. ;  at  11  preaching,  at  which 
service  I  baptized  fourteen  adults  and  eight 
cfiiidrer.  Others  of  the  grown  people  are  de¬ 
sirous  of  being  baptized,  but  Bro.  Green  does 
not  consider  them  properly  prepared  for  it. 

At  2.  p.m.  we  had  preaching  service,  followed 
by  a  love-feast.  We  were  rejoiced  to  hear  the 
testimonies  given  to  the  power  of  Christ  to  save. 
Many  referred  to  our  first  visit  to  them,  and  to 
the  change  that  ha3  since  taken  place. 

Preaching  again  at  0  p.m.,  and  afterwards  a 
blessed  prayer  meeting.  The  people  seemed 
loath  to  disperse,  and  many  remained  to  sing 
together  after  the  service  was  closed. 

Monday  at  11  we  were  on  our  way  down  on 
the  ice  again,  in  a  driving  snow  storm.  Reached 
©  rr  canoe  by  4  p.  m.,  with  no  other  accident 
tfian  one  dip  in  tfie  river,  but  as  I  carried  a  pole 
I  did  not  go  under.  We  took  to  the  canoe  with¬ 
out  delay,  but  were  caught  in  a  blinding  snow¬ 
storm,  and  for  several  hours  in  great  danger 
from  the  sandbars  and  floating  ice  in  the  river. 
Camped  at  Rin-co-lith,  and  set  out  next  morning 
with  a  light,  fair  wind,  which  brought  us  to 
Port  Simpson  at  7  p.  m.,  in  time  to  meet  our 
people  in  their  regular  Tuesday  evening  service, 
and  gave  them  some  account  of  what  had  been 
one  of  the  most  blessed  and  cheering  trips  I 
have  ever  been  permitted  to  make. 

February  19  th. — As  we  hope  soon  to  see  a 
boat,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  new  work  that 
we  should  take  up  at  once. 

I  hope  by  this  time  that  you  are  in  a  position 
to  say  something  as  to  what  the  Society  is 
likely  to  do  for  Beila-Bella  and  Skeena.  In 
reference  to  the  latter  place,  yon  know  I  wrote 
you  that  Mathieson  left  very  suddenly,  and  I  did 
not  get  time  to  make  my  fall  visit  up  there,  as 
the  cold  came  on  so  early.  And  it  las  been 
such  a  long  winter,  that  I  have  not  heard  from 
the  Forks  lately;  but  still  the  urgent  necessity  for 
a  mission  remains  and  increases.  What  is  to  be 
done  ?  It  is  too  far  to  reach  it  from  here,  and 
to  have  native  agents  would  not  do,  unless  a 
good  man  was  on  the  spot  to  superintend. 

Now,  I  wish  to  lay  before  you  a  plan  of  my 
own,  which,  if  it  could  be  carried  out,  I  think 
would  be  just  the  thing.  If  some  young  man 
could  take  Brother  Tate’s  field  (say  Brother 
Robinson),  and  let  Mr.  Tate  take  Siteena— with 
his  experience,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  clever  at 
building,  etc.,  and  last,  but  not  least,  that  he 
has  a  wife  in  every  way  adapted  to  the  work — 
for  she  understands  much  of  the  language  al¬ 
ready — he  could  hardly  fail  to  succeed.  Of  course 
this  would  take  some  meanB  ;  but  still  there  is  a 
fine  field. 


Then  as  to  Bella-Bella.  I  do  wish  we  had  a 
man  at  once  ;  for,  though  it  is  not  so  large  a 
field  as  the  Skeena,  yet  we  would  include  the 
Kit- a  mat  with  it,  and,  in  all,  have  about  1,000 
people. 

The  work  at  Kit-a-mat  is  doing  well  ;  and  I 
do  hope  we  may  enter  Bella-Bella  at  once.  Of 
course  a  less  experienced  man  would  do  there, 
for,  as  it  is  on  the  coast,  and  in  the  steamer’s 
channel,  I  could  often  go  there  and  look  after  It 
for  a  time. 

I  think  I  told  you  last  fall  that  a  new  bishop 
had  arrived.  He  is  now  staying  at  MetJakattah. 
He  proposed  to  me  last  fail  to  have  a  talk  over  a 
plan  which  might  lead  ns  to  take  up  one  part  of 
the  large  fields  around  ns,  and  the  Church  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  take  the  other.  I  remarked  I 
should  be  pleased  to  meet  him  and  talk  over  the 
subject,  and  I  would  lay  any  plan  before  onr 
Committee,  through  you,  coupled  with  my 
own  views  on  the  subject.  But  I  have  not  met 
him  as  yet.  More  on  this  subject  when  we  have 
had  the  talk.  I  hope  we  may  see  how  to  work 
alongside  of  each  other  without  seeming  to  op¬ 
pose  each  other  ;  as  here  is  work  enough  for  all. 

February  23rd. — Yesterday  was  a  day  long  to  I 
be  remembered  amoxg  our  people.  Thirty 
adults  were  received  into  the  Church.  Many  of  ! 
them  gave  clear  evidence  of  a  work  of  grace  in 
the  heart.  May  they  be  kept  until  the  day  of 
their  death,  and  prove  lights  and  blessings  to 
others.  A  number  took  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  at  the  close  of  the  evening  ser¬ 
vice,  which  was  a  blessed  season  of  grace. 

I  leave  to-morrow  again  (D.V.)  for  Port  Es- 
sington,  where  we  hope  to  spend  several  days  in 
finishing  and  opening  the  little  church  there.  A 
number  of  friends  have  promised  to  go  with  me. 

Our  “  Girls’  Home"  has  been  a  great  care  to 
us,  as  we  have  had  twelve  inmates  nearly  all 
winter.  And  still  we  feel  that  it  has  been  a  I 

great  blessing  to  them.  We  Lope  that  some  of 
our  friends  will  come  to  our  help  in  this  matter.  j 

T.  Crosby.  I 

P.S. — March  10th — A  week  a20  I  returned  ] 
from  another  very  happy  visit  to  Port  Easing-  I 
ton,  about  fifty  miles  south-east  of  this.  Wo  j 
were  absent  a  week.  Loft  here  in  a  very  large 
canoe,  with  twenty  friends  in  company  with  me.  j 
Having  a  vary  strong  fair  wind  when  we  le't,  we 
made  Inverness  Fishery  (thirty  milep)  by  6  p.m  , 
in  a  little  less  than  six  hours  from  home.  Hire  1 
we  preached,  and  remained  for  the  night.  | 
Next  day,  Thursday,  we  went  up  to  Es-  j 
|  sington  by  noon,  and  were  gladly  met  by  1 
the  people  on  the  beach.  At  6.30  p.m.  we  I 
had  preaching  and  a  blessed  time.  Next  day  ; 
j  som.8  of  my  men  worked  at  the  new  church.  Ser- 
j  vice  at  night.  Saturday  was  spent  in  working  on  j 
!  the  seats  of  the  church,  visiting  the  New  Aber-  ' 
deen  Fishery,  about  three  miles  away,  and  in  the 
examination  of  candidates  lor  baptism.  Preached 
again  at  6.30,  a  blessed  time.  Sabbath  morning, 
prayer-meeting  at  7.  At  11  we  had  preaching  in  our 
new  church,  after  which  7  adults  and  6  children 
were  baptized.  At  2  30  p.m.  preaching  again,  and 
a.  love-feast.  At  6  30  preaching  again,  and  a  bless¬ 
ed  prayer-meeting  at  the  close, when  a  large  num¬ 
ber  came  forward  to  the  altar  for  prayer,  and  ! 
two  vj  sou’s  male  a  profession  for  the  first  time — 
a.  white  man  and  a  Chinaman  and  ten  Indians, 
This  closed  a  very  blessed  day.  1 

Early  next  morning  we  left,  with  a  fair  tide,  ! 
and  thus  got  clear  of  the  ice.  It  was  very  cold,  , 
and  about  seven  feet  of  snavv  lay  on  the  ground,  j 
We  did  not  formally  open  the  church,  as  it  is  ' 
not  yet  finished.  We  hope  to  have  a  dedica-  i 
tory  service  in  the  fall  (D.V.) 

The  return  trip  we  made  in  a  little  more  than  , 
a  day  ;  so  we  had  only  one  night  to  camp  out. 
Found  all  well  at  home  ;  but  death  had"  been 
making  inroads  among  the  people.  Three  had 
died  in  a  week. 

Thank  God,  these  people  die  hopeful.  May 
the  living  prepare.  j 


so  we 


I  hear  the  steamer  lias'passed  up  north,  so  we 
may  have  her  here  in  a  day  or  two. 

+i  12  P-m-— Steamer  ia  in.  Glad 

that  Miss  Laurance  is  here,  in  good  health  and 
spirits.  iji 


FROM  THE  MISSION  ROOMS. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 


Our  zealous  and  indefatigable  Superintendent 
of  the  Fort  Simpson  Mission  continues  his  ex¬ 
tensive  labors  beyond  the  locality  of  his  own 
I  charge  with  encouraging  success.  A  perusal  of 
the  following  letter  will  show  how  willing  the  In- 
d  ans  in  the  far  North  and  West  of  British  Co¬ 
lumbia  are  to  receive  the  gospel  ;  and  though 
a  few  for  a  season  are  wedded  to  their  pagan 
rites,  yet  the  great  majority  are  anxious  for 
!  Christian  instruction  and  deliverance  from  the 
i  bondage  and  degradation  ever  attendant  upon 
heathenism.  Mrs.  Crosby  and  Miss  Lawrence 
command  our  admiration  and  sympathy  in  the 
1  often  lonely  and  responsible  condition  in  which 
1  they  are  placed  by  Mr.  Crosby’s  long  and  dis- 
1  tant  journeys  in  the  Lord’s  service.  Their  con¬ 
fiding  reliance  upon  Divine  Providence  is  not  a 
vain  sentiment ;  whilst  their  conviction  of  the 
truly  regenerated  character  of  the  Indian  com¬ 
munity  by  which  they  are  surrounded  must 
banish  all  fear  and  apprehension  of  danger. 

“  While  thou  art  intimately  nigh, 

Who,  who  shall  violate  my  rest  ? 

Sin,  earth  and  hell  I  now  defy  ; 

I  lean  upon  my  Saviour’s  breast.” 

Letter  from  the  Rev.  Thos.  Crosby,  dated  Fort 
Siuipson,  B.  G.,  July  30th,  1880. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Bella- 
Bella,  including  a  call  at  all  the  fisheries  on 
the  way.  Left  home  on  the  steamer  Grap- 
pler  on  Saturday,  the  10th  ;  the  next  day 
preached,  in  the  morning  at  Inverness,  the 
first  fishery,  then  took  a  canoe  and  went 
with  a  number  of  friends  twelve  miles  further, 
and  preached  at  2.30  p.m.  at  Port  Easington. 
Our  little  church  there  was  well  filled.  From 
thence  we  went  on  four  miles  further  to  New 
Aberdeen,  another  fishery,  where  we  held  an 
evening  service.  The  steamer  had  overtaken 
us,  and  was  here  taking  in  cases  of  salmon. 
Monday  we  returned  with  the  steamer  to  In¬ 
verness  for  more  salmon,  and  at  8  p.m.  left  on 
our  way  to  Victoria.  Tuesday  night  being 
foggy,  we  laid  over  near  to  a  large  camp  of 
Beiia-Bella  people  getting  out  wood,  and  took 
the  opportunity  of  preaching  Jesus  to  them. 
A  Mr.  Metcalf,  who  has  been  engaged  at  one 
of  the  fisheries,  accompanied  me  on  the  trip. 
Wednesday,  the  14th,  about  noon,  we  reached 
Beiia-Bella,  and  were  met  with  much  joy  by 
our  teacher,  Wm.  H.  Peers,  a  number  of  his 
school-bojs  and  many  of  the  people.  In  the 
afternoon  we  called  all  the  people,  young  and 
old,  together  and  had  a  blessed  meeting.  I 
presented  to  them  the  fact  that  we  needed  a 
school-house  ;  all  spoke  in  favor  of  it,  so  we 
opened  a  subscription  right  away.  A  chief 
gave  fifty  dollars,  the  officer  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  gave  a  good  subscription,  and  it 
was  a  most  pleasing  sight  to  see  the  little 
boys  and  girls  come  up  with  their  parents  to 
have  their  names  put  on  the  list ;  so  that 
in  money,  blankets,  guns,  and  in  one  case  a  wo¬ 
man  giving  the  ring  off  her  finger,  the  list  ran  up 
to  |150,  and  this  in  a  small  village  !■  Now  we  had 
a  prayer- meeting,  which  lasted  till  ten  o’clock. 
Thursday,  at  8  a  m.,  we  called  together  the 


children  and  young  people  for  a  short  session 
of  sohool,  then  started  off  to  visit  another  vil¬ 
lage.  Cnief  Chailey,  of  Bella  Bella,  lent  us  a 
large  canoe,  and  with  a  party  of  about  thirty, 
mostly  young  people,  we  went  off  singing  over 
the  water.  Xnree  hours’  paddling,  on  a  lovely 
day, brought  us  to  Chief  Um-Bit’s  village.  Here  we 
were  met  with  great  kindness  and  respect,  and 
had  a  meeting  in  the  chiefs  house  at  once,  chiefly 
for  singing  ;  then  dinner,  and  in  the  evening 
preached  Jesus  to  them.  I  then  presented  the  5 
subject  of  the  subscription  to  the  people,  and 
asked  their  feeling  about  it.  The  chief  led  the 
I  way,  and  stated  he  was  much  pleased  to  hear 
•what  his  friends  of  the  other  village  had  done, 
and  that  he  and  his  people  were  ready  to  give 
what  they  could,  and  also  to  remove  to  the  place 
where  the  mission  might  be  established.  He 
wished  me  to  put  it  on  paper,  that  the  day  the 
missionary  arrived  he  would  be  with  him  and  do 
all  he  could  to  help.  These  people  show  great 
deference  to  their  cnief — before  eating,  they  send 
a  morsel  of  their  food  as  an  offering  to  him. 

During  the  day  a  marriage  ceremony,  accord¬ 
ing  to  tne  heathen  custom,  was  performed, 
wnile  I  sat  looking  on.  A  band  of  the  young 
man’s  friends,  with  his  mother  at  the  head, 

I  came  to  the  door  of  the  house.  Their  faces  were 
painted,  and  they  carried  a  drum  and  were  sing- 
I  ing  a  heathen  song.  After  a  while  the  father 
1  and  motner  of  the  girl  came  from  another  part 
of  the  house  and  spread  down  some  new  blan¬ 
kets  on  tne  floor,  tflen  brought  the  daughter  out 
j  and  placed  her  on  them.  Other  blankets  were 
I  then  spread  over  her  by  friends  on  the  man’s 
side,  and  sne  was  carried  out  on  a  mat  with 
these  blankets  spread  over  her,  so  that  she  was 
quite  hidden,  and.  taken  to  the  house  of  some  of 
the  man’s  friends.  About  a  hundred  yards  of  " 
white  and  coloied  cotton  were  then  sewed  to¬ 
gether,  and  strung  out  on  boys’  shoulders  were 
run  to  the  house.  An  old  man  got  up  and  made 
.a  speech  full  of  good  advice,  and  the  performance 
closed.  The  newly-made  wife  was  afterwards 
taken  to  her  husband’s  home  at  another  village, 
where  the  latter  had  remained  all  this  time.  We 
had  a  late  praise  meeting  that  night,  and  then  I 
slept  on  the  floor  of  the  chief’s  house  with  all  my 
party  round  me — not  less  than  forty  people 
sleeping  on  the  floor  of  that  house.  Next  morn¬ 
ing,  Friday,  we  had  a  meeting  at  9  o’clock,  and 
then  left  for  anocher  village,  Chief  Um-sit  ac¬ 
companying  us,  saying  he  feared  we  might  not 
be  well  received.  We  arrived  by  noon,  and 
called  a  meeting  at  once.  After  preaching,  I 
presented  the  subject  of  the  church  to  them. 
Taeir  reply  was,  that  when  they  see  a  missionary 
they  win  oe  with  him ;  since  Um  sit,  the  head 
chief  of  the  nation,  had  asked  for  a  missionary, 
they  were  all  of  the  same  heart.  After  our 
meeting,  we  visited  the  people  in  their  houses, 
then  had  singing.  Later  in  the  day  we  returned 
to  the  chiei’s  village,  put  him  ashore,  and  went 
on  to  the  main  village,  which  we  had  left  the 
day  before.  Saturday  morning  we  held  a 
meeting  for  the  children.  I  went  also  with  the 
officer  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  to  select  a 
site  fcr  our  church.  Later  we  bad  a  preach¬ 
ing  service,  followed  by  singing.  The  Sabbath 
opened  with  6  o’clock  prayer-meeting.  We 
translated  the  hymn  “  Come  to  Jesus,  ”  and  had 
preaching  at  10  a.m.,  when  six  children  were 
baptized.  At  2  p.m.  the  people  gathered  for 
singing,  and  we  preached  again  to  them.  An¬ 
other  preaching  service  at  6  p.m.,  when  thirty 
gave  in  their  names  as  desirous  to  be  Christians. 
Monday  we  met  the  school  at  8  a.m.,  then  took 
canoes  and  vi  ited  a  small  village  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  away,  where  we  preached  and  sang  a  good 
deal,  and  made  our  dinner  of  clams  and  berries. 
Upon  returning  to  the  main  village,  about  4  p.m., 
we  were  invited  to  a  feast — about  thirty  men 
present.  Each  one  was  assigned  a  seat,  and  six 
or  eight  large  carved  wooden  dishes  heaped  with 


fresh  berries  were  placed  before  us ;  then  a  man 
gave  to  each  of  us  a  carved  bone  or  born  spoon, 
and  the  feast  began.  Several  speeches  were 
made  afterwards.  One  man  told  how  he  had 
heard  for  four  years  that  a  missionary  was  com- 
ing,  and  now  his  heart  was  very  warm  with  the 
thought  that  he  would  soon  be  among  us.  An- 
other  hoped  that  with  the  mission  they  would  j 
soon  have  a  new  town,  as  at  Fort  Simpson. 

G  p.m.  the  bell  rang  again  for  service.  We  had  a 

blessed  time— several  were  in  tears. 

On  our  return,  I  spent  a  Sabbath  at  the 
fisheries,  and  found  all  well  at  home.  Bro¬ 
ther  and  Sister  Tate  are  here.  It  appears  to  me 
now  that  they  ought  to  goto  Bella- Bella  at  once. 
The  Bishop  of  the  Church  Missionary  Soc  ety 
has  sent  a  man  up  the  Skeena  to  occupy  the 
field  we  had  thought  to  take  up  there.  How- 
ei  er,  I  expect  to  leave  in  a  few  days  for  a  visit  to 
that  country,  and  will  report  more  fully  o  >ou 

on  my  return.  ,  , 

Mr  Tate  has  requested  me  to  do  this,  and.  ne 
will  remain  here  to  look  after  my  work  while  I 
am  away. 

NORTH  WEST  TERRITORY. 

FIRST  EFFORTS. 

Letter  from  the  Rev.  J.  McLean,  dated  Fort  Me 
Leod,  Rocky  Mountains,  September  3rd ,  1330. 

I  have  delayed  writing  until  now,  so  that  i 
might  give  a  proper  idea  of  my  work,  and  not 
judge  wrongly,  either  from  undue  enthusiasm  or 

coolness  of  spirit.  .  .  „  , 

My  work  up  till  this  week  has  principally  been 
amongst  the  whites  and  half-breeds,  with  what 
little  I  could  do  amongst  the  Blackfeet.  Shortly 
after  our  arrival  we  began  school.  Not  having  a 
knowledge  of  the  language,  and  the  interpreters 
being  busy  with  the  Indians,  I  went  amongst 
what  few  scholars  I  had  and  got  hold  of  some 
phrases  whi'di  I  put  to  good  account  by  inviting 
the  Blackfoot  children  to  the  school. 

There  were  over  800  Blood  Indians  of  the  great 
Blackfoot  nation  here  for  a  few  weeks  after  our 
arrival.  As  if!  was  treaty  time  the  town  was 
busy,  and  I  could  not  do  anything  but  go  around 
with  my  note  book  and  jot  down  all  the  phrases 
I  could  get  from  any  reliable  source.  My  wife 
teaches  school  half  of  the  time,  and  I  the  other 
half.  We  have  now  an  average  of  over  twenty, 
with  a  promise  of  more.  We  need  very  much 
some  books,  slates  and  slate-pencils.  My  first 
service  in  town  was  attended  very  well  for  a 
western  village — for,  though  called  a  town,  Mc¬ 
Leod  is  only  in  size  and  population  a  small  On¬ 
tario  village.-  Sunday  following,  I  preached  the 
funeral  sermon  of  young  Hooley,  a  member 
of  the  Mounted  Police  Force,  who  was  drowned 
while  crossing  Belly  River.  His  comrades  at¬ 
tended  the  service,  so  the  house  was  full.  Now 
my  congregation  has  increased  to  about  thirty. 
My  Sunday’s  work  in  town  is  as  follows  :  In  the 
morning  I  visit  the  club-room,  restaurant,  bar¬ 
ber’s  shop,  houses  and  lodges,  to  seek  out  my 
congregation.  In  these  rambles  I  have  met 
men  who  have  not  been  in  a  church  for  sixteen 
years.  Some  of  these  are  old  miners,  and  they 
have  the  impression  that  the  modern  missionary 
has  a  soft  heart,  but  especially  a  soft  head.  I 
pray  they  may  be  mistaken.  Several  of  these 
men,  however,  have  promised  to  come  to  ser¬ 
vice  ;  and  amongBt  the  number  several  Roman 
Catholics,  and  a  man  who  informed  me  that 
the  reason  he  did  not  go  to  church  was  that 
when  he  was  a  trader  in  Montana  the  missiona¬ 
ries  charged  fifty  cents  admission  to  the  service, 
and,  strange  to  say,  the  church  was  full ;  but  sad¬ 
dest  of  all,  after  'the  service,  the  missionaries 
would  go  to  the  dancing-saloon  and  spend  their 
money  until  they  were  carried  home  drunk. 
They  were  not  Methodist  missionaries,  and  the 
day  for  such  crimes  has  gone.  On  Sunday  after¬ 
noons  we  hold  Sunday-school — a  preaching  ser¬ 
vice  is  held  in  the  evening. 


SeeiDg  several  members  of  the  Mounted  Po  ice 
strolling  round  or  playing  in  the  billiard-room, 
thought  of  devising  some  method  of  giving  them 
food  for  the  mind,  besides  taking  them  away  as 
much  as  possible  from  unholy  associations  ;  I 
therefore  give  an  address  every  alternate  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening.  A  week  ago  I  gave  an  address 
in  the  church  on  “Spurgeon.”  I  bad  members 
of  the  force  and  civilians  present,  and  I  am  now 
trying  to  get  up  an  evening  school  in  the  fort 
three  nights  a  week  for  the  police  ;  whether  I 
shall  succeed  or  not  I  cannot  say.  Knowing 
that  there  was  little  religious  reading  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  I  took  out  my  printograph,  and  started 
a  small  double-sheet  monthly,  giving  it  the  illus¬ 
trious  name  of  The  Excelsior.  I  am  thuB  able 
to  strike  at  local  sins,  gather  North-West  reli¬ 
gious  matters,  and  when  I  go  to  distribute  them, 
I  can  put  in  a  word  that  may  get  some  one  to 
attend  church  or  lead  them  to  Christ.  Once  a 
month  I  hold  service  at  the  Indian  Farm,  over 
thirty  miles  away.  This  Methodist  preaching- 
place  is  fifteen  miles  from  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  twenty-five  from  the  Kootenay  Pass.  On 
that  Sunday  my  work  ia  as  follows  :  A  ride  on 
horseback  of  twenty  miles  to  the  Government 
Mill,  now  in  course  of  erection,  where  I  hold 
morning  service  with  the  men  employed  there  ; 
a  ride  of  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  Police  Farm, 
for  afternoon  service  with  those  working  there, 
and  then  seven  miles  for  evening  service  at  the 
Indian  Farm.  The  return  home  is  made  on 
Monday,  so  as  to  get  ready  for  school  agaiD. 
When  you  get  near  the  mountains  the  roads  are 
not  the  best,  so  it  is  impossible  to  get  along  as 
fast  as  on  good  roads  ;  chilling  winds  come  down 
from  the  mountains,  and  the  piercisg  chinook 
winds  are  not  very  pleasant ;  but  what  is  that 
to  the  sufferings  of  the  enthusiastic  Felix  Neff 
upon  the  Alpine  Hills,  or  the  hardships  of  David 
Livingstone  upon  the  arid  wastes  of  Africa  ? 

A  Medicine  Camp  was  held  by  the  Blood  and 
Peigan  Indians,  both  tribes  belonging  to  the 
Blackfoot  nation.  During  the  festivities  a 
young  man,  who  had  volunteered,  was  taken, 
aud  after  having  holes  cut  in  his  back,  pieces  of 
wood  were  put  into  them,  by  which  he  was  fas¬ 
tened  to  a  pole  and  swung  in  the  air  until  the 
flesh  gave  way.  A  few  days  ago  I  sent  out  word 
to  the  lodges  that  I  was  going  to  hold  a  meet¬ 
ing  for  the  Indians  in  the  church.  I  secured  an 
interpreter,  and  last  night  we  held  the  meeting. 
The  church  was  full.  I  began  by  telling  them 
that  I  came  from  the  country  of  the  Queen,  and 
wished  to  be  a  friend  to  them.  Then,  after  nar¬ 
rating  God’s  love  to  man,  Christ  giving  himself  a 
ransom  for  us,  the  necessity  of  praying  to  God, 
the  law  of  forgiveness,  and  other  things  relating 
to  the  religion  of  Christ,  I  asked  them  if  they 
had  any  objection  to  me  teaching  them  and  then- 
children  these  things.  Two  or  three  of  the  chiefs 
said,  “No;  there  is  no  man  here  against  that ; 
that  is  good;  we  want  you  to  tell  us  these 
things.”  After  telling  them  that  I  was 
studying  their  language  as  hard  as  I  could,  and 
that  I  wanted  to  be  a  friend  to  them,  I  asked 
them  if  they  had  any  objection  to  me  singing  a 
hymn.  They  said,  “  No,  we  have  no  objection  ; 
vre  want  you  to  sing.”  I  sang  two  verses  ot 
“  Tell  me  the  old,  old  story.”  Then  I  inquired 
if  they  would  like  me  to  pray  to  God  for  them. 
They  answered  “  Yes.”  Before  I  began  to  pray  an 
old  chief  said  there  were  some  sick  children  in 
the  camp,  and  he  wanted  me  to  pray  for  them 
I  did  bo  ;  and  after  prayers,  Red  Crow,  the  head 
chief,  said  he  was  very  much  pleased,  and  would 
come  again.  There  were  present  altogether  five 
chiefs.  One  of  them  said  the  priest  told  him 
about  some  of  these  things  before  ;  but  the  other* 
said  they  had  never  heard  such  things  as  I  told 
them.  After  service  the  chiefs  and  Indian* 
came  up  and  told  me  I  was  good,  and  I  wa* 
their  friend.  May  God  make  me  a  faithful  anu 
devoted  friend  to  them  ! 


I  have  a  meeting  iu  the  church  for  them  next, 
week ;  and  I  expect  quite  an  increase  in  the 
school,  as  they  promised  to  send  their  children. 

I  am  working  away  busily  at  the  language.  I 
have  quite  a  vocabulary  already,  and  am  enlarg¬ 
ing  it  every  day.  Quite  a  large  number  of  the 
Bloods  have  gone  away  from  here  after  the  buf¬ 
falo.  The  Peigans  are  on  their  own  reserve,  and 
the  Bloods  who  are  now  staying  here  are  waiting 
for  the  location  of  their  reserve. 

I  will  be  able  to  do  more  work  when  I  master 
the  language,  and  will  also  be  able  to  accomplish 
more  good.  Pray  earnestly  that  God  may 
change  the  hearts  of  my  Blackfeet  Indians,  so 
that  instead  of  the  pagan  song,  the  nobler  songs 
of  Zion  may  be  their  joy,  and  Christ  their  abid¬ 
ing  stay  and  brightest  hope. 


FROM  THE  MISSION  ROOMS. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

From  the  Rev.  R  H.  Smith,  Chairman  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict,  dated  Victoria,  B.C.,  April  30th,  1880 

Our  District  Meeting  has  just  closed.  It  has 
been  in  session  nearly  a  week.  Matters  of  va¬ 
ried  interest  and  grave  importance  came  under 
consideration,  as  you  will  see  from  the  minutes  ; 
and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  a  happy  and  devout 
spirit  prevailed  in  all  the  deliberations.  The 
brethren  are  happy  in  their  work,  and  determined 
to  prosecute  it  with  zeal.  The  feeling  is  becom¬ 
ing  intense  with  us  that  the  great  want  of  this 
I  country  is  the  simple  gospel  as  preached  by  John 
Wesley  and  hia  helpers  in  the  days  of  old. 

The  only  drawback  to  the  joy  of  our  gathering 
was  the  absence  of  our  dear  brother  Derrick.  We 
are,  however,  comforted  by  the  conviction  that 
our  loss  is  his  gain. 

We  propose  to  take  Bro.  Tate  from  the  Indian 
Tribes  Mission  and  send  him  to  Skeena.  His 
present  work  is  to  be  taken  by  the  ministers 
within  the  bounds  of  whose  circuits  it  lies,  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  native  agents  at  present  employed. 
Our  reasons  lor  advising  this  course  are  weighty. 
Skeena  is  a  very  important  post,  being  a  fine 
country  and  the  centre  of  a  large  Indian  popu 
lation.  The  place  is  isolated,  so  that  oversight 
will  be  difficult.  Bro.  Tate  has  the  entire  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  brethren.  His  wife  understands 
the  language  of  that  people.  And  not  the  least 
important  reason  is  that  the  scheme  will  save 
money.  I  fully  concur  with  the  brethren  in  this 
view  of  the  matter.  If  you  agree  to  the  change, 

I  assure  you  the  utmost  caution  will  be  exercised 
in  planting  the  mission  ;  and  in  the  ereotion  of 
buildings,  we  shall  proceed  as  at  Naas,  with 

(great  care.  Could  you  allow  us  to  make  this 
change  before  the  Stationing  Committee  meets, 
as  it  is  important  that  the  ground  should  be  oc¬ 
cupied  without  delay  ?  If  so,  telegraph  me  ;  and 
in  any  case  telegraph  me  as  soon  as  the  question 
is  decided. 

With  respect  to  the  men  that  we  need  :  we 
should  plant  a  mission  at  Bella  Bella— a  wide,  im¬ 
portant  and  very  necessitous  field.  Do  let  us  have 
a  man  for  this  work  1  Then  we  shall  need  a 
man  for  Nicola  Valley,  and  also  one  for  Maple 
Ridge.  We  cannot  do  our  work  without  such 
additional  helpers. 

Mr.  Crosby  is  with  us,  and  reports  prosperity  1 
I  in  that  important  portion  of  the  field.  Bro. 
Green  has  not  been  able  to  come  down,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  examined.  I  will  attend 
to  the  matter  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  brethren  are  all  in  excellent  health  and 
spirits,  and  the  breathing  of  all  hearts  seems  to  be 
for  growth  in  holiness. 


Letter  from  Rev.  C.  Bryant,  dated  Burrard 
Inlet,  May  6th,  1880. 

A  longer  interval  than  usual  has  elapsed  since 
my  last,  but  not  because  there  has  been  nothing 
to  write  about ;  for,  although  times  have  been, 


like  the  weather,  unusually  hard,  and  my  finan¬ 
cial  receipts  unprecedentedly  small,  yet  I  never 
had  heavier  work  since  entering  upon  our  pioneer 
itinerancy.  The  partial  supply  of  New  West¬ 
minster  in  the  depth  of  winter,  added  to  my  or¬ 
dinary  duties,  left  me  but  little  opportunity  for 
learned  or  any  other  kind  of  leisure.  There  was 
a  complete  stagnation  in  trade  during  several 
winter  months,  consequently  but  little  shipping 
visited  the  port.  Since  the  spring  opened,  how¬ 
ever,  several  vessels  at  a  time  have  been  loading 
lumber,  and  many  of  their  crews  have  augmented 
the  size  of  our  congregations. 

Our  monthly  appointment  at  the  North  Arm 
has  improved  somewhat.  The  settlement  is 
wholly  agricultural,  and  very  promising. 

We  preach  occasionally  to  the  natives.  Yes¬ 
terday  (Thursday)  morning,  for  instance,  I 
preached  a  funeral  discourse  in  an  Indian  horn  e 
near  the  entrance  to  the  Inlet,  having  the  corpse 
lying  on  the  floor  before  me,  and  an  attentive 
audience  of  about  fifty  natives,  including  some 
pagans  and  Roman  Catholics. 

Thus  we  endeavor  to  sow  the  seed  by  all  waters. 


Editor  Colonist  : — I  had  recently 
the  opportunity,  during  the  progress  of 
an  official  tour  on  the  North-west 
Coast,  of  visiting  Ike  missionary  settle- ! 
ment  of  Methlakathla — of  which  the  j 
name,  at  least,  is  familiar  to  most  of  ' 
’  your  local  readers.  I  was  thus  enabl- 
.  ed,  during  our  stay  of  two  days,  to  ex¬ 
amine  somev'hat  minutely  into  the  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs  there,  and  to  satisfy 
j  myself  on  certain  points  regarding 
which  I  had  previously  been,  I  will  not 
say  doubtful — but  puzzled — by  the 
conflicting  accounts  which  had  from 
time  to  time  reached  me  from  various 
i  sources.  I  will  now,  with  your  per- 
.  mission,  give  a  brief  note  of  the  result 
of  my  observations,  confident  that  it 
will  be  received  by  many  of  your  read¬ 
ers  both  here  and  abroad  with  satisfac¬ 
tion — by  few  with  indifference. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  enter  into  a 
detailed  history  of  this  Mission,  nor  of 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  its 
foundation  in  this  locality.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  position  is  in  about  lat. 
54°,  some  twenty  miles  southward  of 
Fort  Simpson,  and  consequently  not 
far  from  the  Alaskan  boundary.  The 
spot  has  been,  from  time  immemorial, 
one  of  the  chief  villages  of  the.  Chirn- 
mesyan  tribe,  and  its  selection  by  Mr. 
Duncan  as  his  central  point  of  opera¬ 
tion  was  therefore  well  judged.  The 
approach  to  the  harbor  is  good;  but 
there  is  a  nasty  reef  near  the  entrance 
which  requires  buoying  for  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  strangers.  The  extensive  bay 
is  dotted  with  islets,  most  of  which  are 
either  wholly  or  partially  under  culti¬ 
vation,  and  one  is  consecrated  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  cemetery.  The  site  of  the  town  it¬ 
self  is  picturesque  and  commodious, 
while  the  forest  has  been  widely  clear¬ 
ed  in  all  directions  around. 


Mr.  Duncan,  the  head  of  the  Mis 
sion,  having  boarded  the  Eocket  before 
anchoring,  we  afterwards  proceeded  to 
|  visit  the  settlement,  accompanied  by  j 
that  gentleman.  On  landing  our  party  j 
was  received  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Oollinson,  I 
his  coadjutor,  who,  with  his  wife  and  ' 
family,  has  for  several  years  been  at- , 
tached  to  the  Mission,  and  who,  having 
acquired  considerable  proficiency  in  the 
language,  is  evidently  a  valuable  aid. 
A  file  of  drilled  volunteers,  duly  uni¬ 
formed  and  with  drum  and  fife  attend¬ 
ing,  stood  under  arms,  saluting  in  good 
military  fashion,  as  we  passed  onward. 
The  head  men  of  the  village,  forming 
its  council,  then  welcomed  us,  and  we 
were  finally  conducted  to  a  large  plat 
form  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  where 
chairs  had  been  provided  for  our  ac¬ 
commodation.  In  front  of  the  plat¬ 
form,  upon  which  also  the  elders  were 
seated,  the  male  residents,  all  neatly  | 
dressed  in  European  costume,  were  as¬ 
sembled  ;  and  behind  them,  seated  in 
gradation  on  the  spacious  steps  which 
formed  the  approach  to  the  Church, 
which  stood  in  the  background,  were 
the  women  of  the  village,  all  neatly 
dressed,  some  in  simple  black,  others  in 
varied  colors.  The  whole  formed  a 
very  pleasing  scene ;  and  the  photo¬ 
grapher  who  accompanied  the  expedi¬ 
tion  succeeded,  I  believe,  in  getting  a 
j  good  negative  picture,  notwithstanding 
j  the  lateness  of  the  hour  at  which  it 
was  taken. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  however,  to 
dwell  upon  our  proceedings  at  Methla- 
kathla,  but  to  notice  briefly  some  of 
its  prominent  features,  both  Mr.  Dun-  : 
can  and  Mr.  Collinson  having  taken  , 
much  pains  in  conducting  us  at  various 
intervals  over  the  village  and  its  de¬ 
pendencies. 

The  Church,  alluded  to  above,  is  an 
edifice,  considering  its  surroundings 
and  the  means  through  which  it  has 
been  erected,  of  really  grand  propor¬ 
tions.  Its  external  style  is  good, 
though  the  general  effect  has  been  im¬ 
paired  by  the  shortening  of  the  tower 
— a  deviation  from  the  original  plan 
adopted  at  the  suggestion  of  a  friend 
from  the  supposed  impossibility  of  rais¬ 
ing  the  tower  to  the  height  originally 
designed,  but  which  Mr.  Duncan  now 
regrets.  Inside,  the  Church  is  well 
fitted,  with  accommodation  for  about 
twelve  hundred  sitters  ;  a  choir  and  or¬ 
gan  loft ;  a  neatly  carved  pulpit,  and 
every  requirement,  in  short,  for  the  in¬ 
tended  purpose.  The  whole  structure 
is  of  cedar, -well  finished  in  every  way, 
and  requiring  only  staining  and  var¬ 
nishing  to  render  its  interior  to  the 
eye  complete.  It  may  be  added  that 
Mr.  Duncan  was  the  architect  of  the 
building  ;  the  mechanics  and  laborers, 


the  natives  around,  receiving  daily 
wages  for  their  labour  out  of  the  com-  ! 
mon  fund  of  the  Mission. 

Immediately  at  the  landing,  erected 
partly  on  piles  on  the  verge  of  the 
!  tideway,  is  a  large  one-story,  building, 
well  lighted  with  glazed  windows,  with 
spacious  open  fire  places,  and  other 
necessary  accommodation  for  temporary 
lodging.  This  is  intended  for  the  re¬ 
ception,  free  of  charge,  of  Indian  visi-  | 
tors  from  abroad.  It  thus  serves  also 
as  a  market-house  where  any  inter¬ 
change  or  sale  of  commodities  is  carried 
on. 

On  another  side,  also  close  to  the  tide¬ 
way  so  that  rubbish  may  be  washed 
away,  is  an  extensive  range  of  work¬ 
shops,  where  various  industries  are  car¬ 
ried  on.  In  one,  the  cooperage,  barrels 
were  being  manufactured  ;  in  another 
window-frames  and  other  articles  of 
house-joinery.  But  without  going  into 
particulars  I  may  at  once  state  that 
many  of  the  ordinary  requirements  of 
the  settlement  were  provided  for  in 
these  workshops,  and  that  in  every 
branch  proficiency  appeared  to  be  at¬ 
tained. 

The  mill,  situated  upon  a  small 
stream  falling  into  the  bay  about  a  mile 
above  the  anchorage,  is  excellent  in  its  ! 
way,  and  supplies  lumber  for  all  local  ! 
demands.  A  large  circular  saw  work¬ 
ed  by  machinery  driven  by  an  enormous 
overshot  water-wheel,  does  its  work 
rapidly.  Cedar  (the  Thuja  cedar  of 
which  the  canoes  are  made)  is  the  tim¬ 
ber  chiefly  sawn  ;  a  wood  valuable  for 
many  purposes,  easily  wrought,  and 
very  durable.  The  sawyer,  a  very  re¬ 
spectable  Indian,  resides  with  his 
,wDfe  and  family  close  to  the  mill,  and 
lias  a  garden  attached  to  his  residence 
in  a  thrifty  condition.  A  tannery, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length, 
serves  to  convey  the  lumber  to  a  con¬ 
venient  point  for  shipment.  Beneath 
the  mill,  connected  with  the  same  ma¬ 
chinery,  is  a  turning-lathe.  Large 
stanchions  for  ornamental  purposes 
were  here  in  progress  of  manufacture 
at  the  time  of  our  visit. 

At  the  outset  the  houses  at  Methla- 
katkla  were  placed  without  any  regard 
to  order,  or,  as  our  kind  conductor  gra¬ 
phically  and  somewhat  amusingly  de¬ 
scribed  to  us,  “higgledy-piggledy.”  Now, 
however,  a  regular  street  system  has 
been  established  and  the"  “higgledy 
piggledy”  style  abandoned.  Along  the 
I  main  street  lamps,  after  the  fashion  of 
!  the  ordinary  gas-lamp,  have  been  erect¬ 
ed,  oil  being  used  for  the  purpose  of 
illumination.  The  plan  adopted  for  the 
houses  appears  to  be  a  good  one  under 
the  circumstances:  Two  houses,  each 
having  an  upper  story,  are  erected  side 
by  side  with  an  interval  of  some  thirty 


feet  between.  Each  of  these  houses 
receives  its  particular  family,  the  inter- 
val  between  them  being  built  over,  one 
story  in  height,  thus  connecting  the  in¬ 
termediate  building,  into  which  a  door 
opens  from  both  houses  as  well  as  from 
the  front,  forms  a  common  room 
or  hall  of  entrance  to  which  both  fami¬ 
lies  have  access,  and  in  which  a  large 
open  fire  is  jointly  maintained  for  the 
common  benefit. 

The  school-house  attracted  much  of 
our  attention.  Neat,  clean,  spacious, 
and  in  every  way  well  contrived  for  its 
object,  it  was  not  destitute  of  scholars, 
no  fewer  than  146  (69  boys,  77  girls) 
being  assembled  during  our  inspection. 
These  children  were  neatly  and  cleanly 
dressed  and  very  decorous  in  their  be¬ 
haviour.  They  sang  for  us  several 
hymns,  concluding  with  the  national 
anthem.  Mr.  Duncan  afterwards  put 
the  elder  boys  through  a  course  of 
manual  drill,  in  which  they  were  per¬ 
fect.  On  the  whole  I,  personally,  and 
I  believe  I  may  safely  say  all  my  com- 
I  panions,  left  the  schoolroom  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  good  effects  of  the 
tuition  that  was  in  progress. 

Among  the  other  points  of  interest 
was  the  public  reading  room.  This  is 
a  large  chamber,  well  lighted  and  well- 
warmed,  in  which  the  residents  can  as¬ 
semble  at  leisure  hours  during  the  day, 
and  in  the  evening  to  discuss  their  local 
politics,  and  study,  if  inclined  or  able, 
the  printed  intelligence  from  abroad. 
Of  course  among  the  eight  hundred  or 
so  of  adults  who  compose,  as  I  am  told, 
the  population  of  Methlakathla,  there 
are  comparatively  few,  and  these 
only  of  the  rising  generation,  who  are 
unequal  to  the  task  of  reading  for  edifi- 
I  cation.  For  the  rest,  however,  the 
illustrated  publications,  of  which  there 
appears  to  be  a  copious  supply,  afford 
an  endless  source  of  amusement.  The 
principle  of  the  institution  is  admirable 
and  the  effect  produced,  I  do  not  ques¬ 
tion,  in  every  way  harmonizing  and 
beneficial.  This  reading-room  is  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  mission  residence  with  which 
it  communicates.  It  is  intended  to 
place  inside  at  the  corners  four  large 
carvings  in  wood  representing  the 
family  devices  of  the  four  gteat  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  tribe.  It  is  the  intention 
too,  I  believe,  to  form  a  museum  of 
such  relics  of  the  past  as  can  be  col¬ 
lected,  to  be  placed  in  a  room  adjacent. 
In  thus  conserving  the  memorials  of 
the  past  as  a  reminder  to  the  Indians 
of  the  changed  condition  under  which 
they  now  exist,  Mr.  Duncan  acts  un¬ 
questionably  with  prudent  discrimina¬ 
tion. 

The  dwellings  of  the  two  resident 
missionaries,  both  neat  and  comfortable 


Residences,  are  divided  from  each  other 
by  the  interjacent  reading  rooms  be¬ 
fore  mentioned,  and  by  a  large  office 
immediately  in  the  rear  of  it,  into 
which  there  is  access  from  either  dwel¬ 
ling  by  lateral  doors,  as  well  as  by  an¬ 
other  door  communicating  with  the 
reading-room. 

Detached,  at  a  proper  distance,  there 
is  a  large  warehouse,  with  a  well-fitted 
shop,  provided  with  all  necessaries  for 
the  supply  of  the  settlement.  A 
decent  and  respectful  young  man,  In¬ 
dian  or  half-caste,  attends  to  the  sales 
and  everything  appeared  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  with  diligence  and  regularity. 

In  the  middle  of  the  main  square 
stands  the  jail  or  lock-up,  intended  for 
the  temporary  confinement  of  offenders. 
This  is  a  substantial  wooden  building 
having  two  storeys;  the  lowdr  divided 
into  cells  for  night  confinement,  the 
upper  used  as  a  day-room.  With  some 
trivial  alteration  for  increased  ventila¬ 
tion,  and  for  the  better  security  of  the 
roof  (which  being  flat  is  subject  to 
partial  leakage)  this  building  will  be 
unobjectionable.  These  alterations  were 
suggested  to  Mr.  Duncan,  who  at  once 
undertook  to  effect  them. 

I  may  here  mention  that  this  gentle¬ 
man,  having  for  many  years  been  in 
the  Commission  of  the  Peace,  had  for 
a  long  period  to  deal,  single-handed, 
with  many  flagrant  violations  of  the 
law.  These  he  appears  to  have  dealt 
with  firmly  and  effectively;  but  his 
decisions,  under  such  circumstances, 

j  met  at  times  with  much  adverse  criti- 
j  cism — the  mere  fact  of  his  being  a  , 
missionary  alone  causing,  with  many, 
an  unfavorable  prejudice.  Fortunately  ’ 
for  Mi\  Duncan  the  appointment  of 
other  respectable  magistrates  at  no 
great  distance,  whose  co-operation  in  an 
emergency  can  be  procured,  relieved 
him  from  the  probability  of  a  renewal 
in  the  future  of  those  insidious  imput¬ 
ations  to  which  he  has  heretofore  been 
subjected. 

I  I  have  perhaps  said  enough  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  general  nature  of  the  improve¬ 
ments  and  the  advance  in  civilization 
which  have  taken  place  in  this  interest¬ 
ing  locality.  If  it  be  asked  as  to  the 
conclusions  at  which  I  may  have  ar¬ 
rived  regarding  the  moral  and  social  j 
aspect,  I  at  once  reply  that  the  opinion 
I  have  formed  is  entirely  favorable. 
Decency  of  demeanour  and  a  general 
air  of  respectability  prevade  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  old  men  and  women, 
weaned  from  their  savage  habits,  have 
adopted  the  forms,  and  I  trust  the 
spirit,  of  a  better  condition  of  life 
while  the  younger,  benefiting  by  the 
education  they  receive,  give  promise  of 
continued  advance.  I  cannot  express 


myself  too  strongly  upon  this  point,  1 
nor  overrate  the  wonderful  success 
that  has  attended  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
Duncan.  Withal,  much  as  may  have 
been  alleged  to  the  contrary,  there  is 
no  apparent  attempt  at  coercion  in  any 
way,  beyond  those  salutary  regulations 
and  restrictions  for  internal  govern¬ 
ment  which  are  necessary  in  some 
shape  for  the  welfare  of  every  com¬ 
munity.  Each  man’s  labour  is  his  own; 
and  the  results  of  that  labour,  for  whom* 

I  soever  performed,  is  for  his  own  bene- 
|  fit  and  that  of  his  family.  Thus  a  gen- 
‘  eral  independence  appears  to  prevail,  I 
i  and  a  feeling  of  self-reliance  is  created 
which  should  produce  the  happiest 
I  effect.  Nor  is  Mr.  Duncan  unaware 
of  the  substantial  benefits-  which  may 
!  accrue  to  the  people  from  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  salmon-canneries  and  other  in¬ 
dustries  around  them  at  which  they 
may  obtain  profitable  employment. 
But  he  is  properly  anxious  to  guard 
by  all  means  in  his  power  against  the 
possibility  of  a  contaminating  inter-  j 
course  and  in  this  anxiety  he  will  j 

^v/ubtless  be  .^arned  by  the  right 
feeling  of  the  respectable  gentlemen 
who  have  embarked  their  capital  in 
various  enterprises  around.  The  de¬ 
sire,  I  know,  already  exists,  and  the 
adoption  generally  of  rules  already 
partially  adopted,  to  check  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  misbehaviour  on  the  part  of 
the  servants  employed,  will  unquestion¬ 
ably  tend  to  obviate  all  future  misunder¬ 
standing. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  state  anything 
definitely  as  to  the  financial  resources 
of  the  Mission  in  connection  with  the 
adjacent  settlements.  Delicacy  alone 
would  prevent  enquiry  on  such  a 
subject.  From  what  1  incidentally 
gathered  I  believe  that  the  expenses  up 
to  a  certain  point  are  provided  for  by 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  of  Lon¬ 
don.  Towards  the  building  of  the 
church  a  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars 
was,  I  am  informed,  contributed  by  the 
Dominion  Government.  The  rest  of 
the  improvements  have  doubtless  been 
effected  with  the  aid  of  the  profits 
from  the  store  and  other  internal 
sources  of  revenue.  Albeit,  there  is 
substantial  evidence  on  the  ground 
that  all  has  been  employed  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  advantage. 

After  leaving  Methlakathla  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Fort  Simpson,  some  20  miles 
distant,  near  which  a  portion  of  the 
Chimmesyans  are  settled.  Although  I 
set  out  with  the  intention  of  confin¬ 
ing  my  remarks  to  the  former- 
mentioned  locality,  it  might  appeal 
invidious  were  1  to  omit  some  notice  of 
the  Mission  in  existence  here.  It  was 
at  this  point  that  Mr.  Duncan  first 


commenced  his  operations,  I  think  in 
1857.  On  his  removal  to  Methlakathla 
a  portion  of  his  former  congregation, 
averse  to  leaving  their  dwellings,  re¬ 
mained  behind.  Subsequently  the 
Wesleyan  Conference  decided  on  es¬ 
tablishing  a  Mission  at  this  point,  and 
accordingly  some  eight  or  nine  years 
ago  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crosby  was  dispatch¬ 
ed  thither.  Mr.  Crosby  has  since  re¬ 
sided  there  continuously,  and  has  lab¬ 
oured  assiduously  and  effectively  in 
furtherance  of  the  good  work  pre¬ 
viously  commenced.  I  have  already,  in 
my  official  report  written  last  year  and 
since  published,  directed  attention  to 
the  beneficial  results  that  have  attend¬ 
ed  the  ministrations  at  this  place,  and 
noticed  the  very  creditable  church 
which  has  been  erected.  I  may  here, 
however,  repeat  that  this  neat  edifice, 
built  like  that  already  described  by 
native  skill,  is  in  all  respects  praise¬ 
worthy.  We  happened  to  be  anchored 
there  on  a  Sunday  and  a  numerous 
party  from  the  “Rocket,”  including  all 
the  disengaged  officers  and  many  of  the 
crew,  attended  service  at  the  church. 
A  large  native  congregation  was  in  at¬ 
tendance  whose  demeanour  was  in 
every  way  decent  and  attentive.  The  sing¬ 
ing  was  excellent,  and  theaccompaniment 
of  a  harmouium,  played  by  one  of  the 
ladies  of  the  Mission,  aided  its  effect. 

I  had  not  the  same  opportunity  of  en¬ 
quiry  here  as  at  the  other  station,  but 
every  provision  for  teaching  and  other 
instruction  seemed  to  have  been  made. 
Higher  up,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nass 
river,  we  visited  Kincolith,  some  40 
miles  distant  from  Fort  Simpson,  where 
there  is  a  Mission  under  charge  of 
Mr.  Schutt,  connected  with  that  of 
Methlakathla,  and  fifteen  miles 
higher  up  the  river  another  station, 
under  charge  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Green,  attached  to  the  Mission  at 
Fort  Simpson.  At  both  these  places 
were  a  church  and  school-house,  argu¬ 
ing  the  extension  of  the  good  effect 
which  has  elsewhere  been  produced. 
Space,  however,  for  this  communication 
has  already  extended  beyond  reasona¬ 
ble  limits,  prevents  my  entering  into 
particulars  of  these  branch-missions; 
and  the  same  reason  deters  me  from 
doing  more  than  notice  the  missions  at 
Fort  Rupert  and  Massett,  which  we 
also  visited  during  the  progress  of  our 
tour,  or  the  Roman  Catholic  establish¬ 
ment  at  Hesquiat,  where  the  worthy 
Father  Brabant  exercises  a  wholesome 
influence  over  the  still  barbarous  sav¬ 
ages  around. 

I  have  been  tempted,  Mr.  Editor,  to 
go  rather  fully  into  the  condition  of  af¬ 
fairs  at  Methlakathla,  especially,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  under  the  impression  that 
the  subject,  from  various  causes,  has 


not  been  generally  understood.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  I  myself,  previously  to  my  re¬ 
cent  visit,  bad  not  adequately  appre¬ 
ciated  the  importance  of  the  work  that 
has  already  been  performed,  and  the 
bright  promise  which  it  holds  out  for 
the  future.  Nor  in  thus  highly  com 
mending  the  results  that  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  here  and  in  the  neighborhood  do 
I  speak  on  inadequate  grounds.  Such 
commendation  may  come  from  me  with 
peculiar  emphasis,  seeing  that  in  my 
early  youth  I  was  in  contact  with  these 
people  amid  all  the  grim  circumstances 
of  their  pristine  barbarity,  and  can 
therefore  contrast  their  former  condi¬ 
tion  with  that — so  utterly  different — 
in  which  I  now  behold  them. 

Alex.  C.  Andekson. 

Rosebank,  August  20th,  1879. 


Perhaps  the  tallow-candle  fish  men¬ 
tioned  by  Captain  Leigh  is  a  relation  of 
the  one  noticed  in  The  Colonist,  December, 
1879,  as  follows: 

“In  the  waters  of  British  North  Ameri¬ 
ca,  as  we  are  informed,  there  is  a  fish,  an 
odd  fish,  as  surprising  in  its  way  as  the 
sea  serpent,  and  infinitely  more  useful.  It 
is  a  species  of  smelt,  and  may  be  poetical¬ 
ly  described  as  an  aquatic  glow-worm. 
We  are  told  it  may  be  literally  used  in  the 
same  way  as  a  candle,  by  simply  setting  a 
light  to  the  tail,  when  it  will  burn  with  a 
flame  as  steady  as  that  of  the  ‘dips’  which 
our  grandfathers  used  to  have  to  put  up 
with  before  gas  was  invented.  It  is  a 
small  silvery  fish,  averaging  about  four¬ 
teen  inches  long,  is  excessively  fat,  and  af¬ 
fords  an  excellent  and  valuable  oil,  which 
is  so  inflammable  that  the  dried  carcass 
will  serve  as  a  torch.  Among  the  natives 
the  fish  is  known  as  the  oolaham,  and  by 
them,  as  by  others  who  have  tasted  it,  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  delicious  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  Bea,  being  far  more  delicate 
in  flavor  than  the  herring.  The  fish  are 
caught  in  wicker  baskets,  and  are  smoked 
I  as  much  as  their  oily  nature  will  allow.” 


MANITOBA  AND  THE  NORTH-WEST. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor, — In  my  last  letter,  de¬ 
scribing  the  capita*  ox  Manitoba,  I  omitted  St. 
Bomtace  and  St.  John  in  tlie  description.  These 
(places,  now  suburbs  of  the  city,  origin  ally  were 
j  HOhtiary  settlements  of  Freneli  halt-  breeds  and 
Scotcn  emigrants.  St.  Bonitace,  situated  on  the 
I  east  tide  cl  Red  River,  and  opposite  the  south 
I  end  of  Winnipeg,  is  the  northern  terminus  of 
Ishe  Pembina  branch  of  the  Canada  Pacific 
{ Railway.;  It  is  also  the  residence  of  Bishop 
1  Tuchc-,  and  lias  its  cathedral,  Boys’  College,  and 
Grey  Nuns’  Tacne  Establishment.  Its  residents 
are  chiefly  French  half- breeds  ;  its  buildings  are 
excellent  in  quality  for  the  time  they  were  built. 
St.  John  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and 
is  a  mile  north  of  the  city.  It  also  has  its 
bishopric,  cathedral,  and  boys’  and  ladies’  col¬ 
leges,  belonging  to  the  Church  ol  England.  The 
buildings,  with  the  exception  of  the  ladies’  col¬ 
lege,  are  antiquated  and  inferior.  The  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  also  has  an  embryo  college, 
established  in  the  city.  Tnese  colleges 
are  affiliated  with  the  University  of 
Manitoba,  lately  formed  and  endowed  by  act 
of  Parliament.  I  need  hardly  hint  that  our  own 
Church  will  shortly  have  to  tread  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  tnus  planted,  in  order  to  lay  the  basis  and 
help  to  ertc&  tne  superstructure  of  Christian  in¬ 
struction  m  aoeordance  with  our  theological, 
and  social,  and  denominational  views.  Here  is 
a  field  of  philanthropy  worthy  of  the  conse¬ 
crated  benevolence  of  some  of  our  rich  men  and 
women  in  Zion. 

In  taking  a  survey  of  Manitoba  and  the  North- 
West,  to  a  person  resident  here  for  some 
months,  many  objects  of  interest  present  them¬ 
selves.  First,  I  might  say,  a  run  westward  a 
hundred  miles  over  the  prairies,  either  from 
Winnipeg  or  Emerson,  gives  a  faint  idea  of  the 
vast  magnitude  of  this  wonderful  country.  That 
hundred  miles  brings  you  to  the  western  boun¬ 
dary  of  the  Province.  The  North-West  terri¬ 
tories  then  begin.  We  have  in  a  direct  line  from 
the  Manitoba  boundary,  a  grand  sweep  of  coun¬ 
try  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  by  way  of  Fort  Ed¬ 
monton,  of  800  miles,  and  by  the  international 
boundary,  of  GOO  miles.  This  area  widens  from 
200  to  400  miles.  North  and  north-west  lrom 
Edmonton,  we  have  the  immense  areas  of  the 
Athabaska  and  Peace  River  country,  a  territory, 
probably  only  a  little  less  in  size  than  that  al¬ 
ready  referred  to.  Of  the  Province  of  Keewaten, 
and  the  country  known  as  Prince  Rupert’s  Land, 
so  ithof  Hudson  Bay,  nothing  need  now  be  said. 
What  makes  this  North-West  part  of  our  Do¬ 
minion  of  incalculable  interest  and  value  to 
Canadians,  and  to  Britons  generally,  is,  on  the 
united  testimony  of  settlers,  travellers,  and 
surveyors  of  established  reputation.  Almost  the 
whole  of  this  country  is  fit  for  settlement,  po- 
sassiDg  a  soil  of  unsurpassed  fertility  ;  minerals 
almost  inexhaustible  m  quantity,  and  of  price¬ 
less  worth,  and  a  climate  peculiarly  adapted 
for  grains  and  grasses.  Manitoba,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  its  wonderful  red  valley  and  its  southorn  un¬ 
dulating  prairies,  is  only  the  vestibule,  the  gate¬ 
way  of  tne  great  beyond,  diversified  with  river, 
hill,  and  rich  prairie.  The  901)  or  1,000  miles 
constituting  the  distance  from  Winnipeg  to  Che 
Rockys,  by  way  of  Edmonton,  is  equal  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  distance  from  Winnipeg  to  On¬ 
tario  via  Chicago.  British  Columbia,  with  its 
GOO  miles  of  width,  is  still  westward. 

Within  the  founds  of  Manitoba,  besides  Yvm- 
nipeg  and  Emerson,  Portage  la  Prairie,  Selkirk, 
Morris,  Neisonvilio,  Crystal  City,  Mountain 
City,  and  Gladstone,  are  rising  villages.  Rapid 
City,  Prairie  City,  and  Prince  Albert,  are  rising 
villages  in  the  North-West  territory.  These 
places  are  ail  centres  of  important  farming 
settlements.  Portage  la  Prairie,  Go  miles  west 
of  Winnipeg,  on  the  Assinibome R iver ,  is  tituated 
in  a  most  beautual  country.  This  country  has 
been  sertledfor  some  years  by  Canadians,  and  is 
A,  tfi-r  fctfTr»r>  ^  ***--  CirCUZH- 


The  last  “  Annual  Report  of  the  Dominion  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Indian  Affairs  ”  has  this  :  “  The  Indian  village 
at  Port  Simpson,  British  Columbia,  like  that  at  Metla- 
kahtla,  is  a  model  settlement.  The  Indian  houses  are 
described  as  being  well  finished,  most  of  them  exceed-  , 
ingly  neat  and  clean,  and  many  of  them  comfortably 
furnished ;  considerable  improvement  in  these  and 
other  respects  since  the  Superintendent  visited  the 
village  two  years  ago,  being  manifest.  Besides  the 
mission  buildings  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church, 
a  comfortable  school-house  has  been  erected,  which  is 
about  to  be  enlarged  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
increasing  number  of  applicants  for  tution.  A  home 
for  young  Indian  females  has  also  been  established  by 
Mrs.  Crosby,  the  missionary’s  wife.  The  satisfactory 
condition  of  matters  at  this  point  is  mainly  due  to  the  , 
efforts  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  , 
body  to  advance  the  Indians,  which  have  been  at¬ 
tended  with  eminent  success.” 


The  Presbyterian  “  Board  of  Relief  for  Disabled 
Ministers,”  their  widows  and  orphans,  has  a  permanent 
fund  of  $268,000.  The  income  the  past  year  was 
nearly  $75,000. 


...mcu  ana  obliga- 

iortiie  year. 

Victoria  missionary  meeting  was  held  on  the 
23rd  ult.  I  had  the  privilege,  in  company  with 
Rev.  Mr.  Bagley,  of  Olympia,  W.  T.,  of  being 
present  and  delivering  an  address.  The  meeting 
was  a  good  one,  as  was  also  that  held  in  the 
Indian  Church,  over  which  Rev.  Mr.  Pollard 
presides,  on  the  previous  Monday  evening.  I  am 
informed  that  the  Victoria  congregation  sustains 
its  numbers,  but  feels  the  commercial  depression 
prevalent  in  the  city. 

CHINOOK  SERVICES. 

The  few  Methodist  Indians  resident  in  New 
Westminster,  or  visiting  there  for  the  time 
being,  assemble  for  worship  in  a  little  chapel 
every  Sunday,  when  I  preach  to  them  in  the 
Chinook  jargon.  There  were  only  nine  persons 
present  at  a  recent  service  and  yet  in  that  small 
congregation  were  persons  from  California, 
Oregon,  West  Coast  of  Vancouver,  Fort  Rupert, 
Fort  Simpson,  Wrangel,  Sitka,  Queen  Charlotte 
Island.  These  all,  in  their  imperfect  jargon, 
declared  the  wonderful  works  of  God.  Lately,  I 
baptized  an  Indian  woman  and  her  six  children 
and  married  her  in  Christian  form  to  a  white 
man  with  whom  she  had  lived  ten  years.  She 
has  attended  preaching  and  class-meeting  for 
several  months  and  gives  good  evidence  of  being 
I  a  true  Christian,  besides  being  a  kind  wife  and 
j  mother  and  a  good  housekeeper. 

GENERAL. 

If  the  $3, 000, 000,  voted  for  that  purpose  by 
the  Dominion  Parliament,  is  spent  on  railway  ! 
construction  in  British  Columbia  it  will  make  j 
things  lively  on  the  river  and  road.  Cariboo  ! 
shows  signs  of  expansion  in  the  mining  operations. 
The  stock  in  the  interior  has  generally  wintered 
well.  Spring  is  opening  a  month  earlier  than 
last  year.  Gardening  has  commenced  in  earnest 
here.  10°  above  zero  is  the  greatest  cold  I  have 
experienced  this  winter.  E.  Robson.  * 

New  Westminster. 


BISHOP  RIDLEY 

IN  THE 

FAR  WEST. 

[This  letter  is  sent  to 
the  Gleaneb  by  the 
Bishop  of  Caledonia,  the 
diocese  which  comprises 
Metlakahtla  and  our  other 
Missions  on  the  North 
Pacific  Coast.  (See  our 
number  for  September  last 
year.)  It  is  dated  “In 
Camp,  on  the  Skeena 
River,  British  Columbia,” 

June,  1880.] 

a]T  is  refreshing  to 
I  think  of  the 
many  well-wish¬ 
ers  at  home  whose 
prayers  are  now  help¬ 
ing  me.  The  least  re¬ 
turn  I  can  make  them 
is  to  tell  them  what  I 
am  doing  out  here. 

The  following  extract 
from  my  journal  shall 
he  the  preface  : — 

“Trinity  Sunday. — 

A  glad,  a  joyous  day. 

These  stately  and 
lovely  works  of  Thy 
hands  praise  Thee,  0 

Grod.  We,  Thy  people,  kandaeue. 

have  worshipped  Thee. 

Our  prayers  Ihou  hast  heard.  The  morning  sacrifice  has  been 
offered.  Yet  the  service  lingers.  My  crew  of  faithful  Indians, 
fiom  Metlakahtla  aie  without  a  care.  Beside  me  the  fine  fellows 
aie  sketched  at  full  length  with  their  hands  under  their  heads 
and  eyes  almost  closed  for  the  light  is  strong.  So  they  basis 


E  PRINCIPAL  BAZAAR  AND  THE  CITADEL, 

and  softly  chant  over  again,  in  parts,  the  Venite,  re-echoing  the 
harmony  that  lately  rang  along  this  fringe  of  the  forest  and 
rose  above  the  swish  of  the  broad  river  that  stealthily  sweeps 
past  our  feet.  They  will  be  still  praising  Thee.  My  heart  is 
thrilled  by  the  harmony  of  this  celebration.  All  Thy  works  in 


grace  and  Nature  praise  Thee,  0  God :  we  acknowledge  Thee 
to  be  the  Lord.” 

This  extract  brings  vividly  before  my  mind  the  varied  succes¬ 
sion  of  Sundays  I  have  lately  been  enjoying. 

I  am  writing  this  in  a  canoe  (haven’t  funds  enough  for  the 
steamer  yet)  on  a  quiet  reach  of  the  Skeena  River,  twelve  days 
distant  from  my  lodging  (not  having  yet  found  a  home),  and  last 
Sunday  the  tenth  since  March  I  have  spent  on  the  sea  or  river, 
or  in  the  forest.  My  hearers  have  been  people  of  all  sorts  and' 
conditions.  There  have  been  the  downright  sort,  some  heathen, 
some  Christian  ;  and  Christians  who  are  heathen  at  heart,  and 
heathen  who  are  all  but  Christians.  The  first  were  so  ignorant 
of  Jesus  Christ  that  the  one  who  asked  whether  He  was  a  man 
or  a  woman  was  not  behind  the  rest,  but  only  more  inquisitive. 
The  downright  Christian  often,  or  as  often  as  I  met  with  such, 
made  me  value  the  communion  of  saints.  The  other  sort  of 
Christians,  for  the  greater  number  white  men,  moved  my  heart 
towards  them,  for  they  care  as  little  for  their  own  souls  as  they 
were  cared  for,  and  truly  they  were  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd. 
No  wonder  if  the}7  sometimes  outsinned  the  worst  of  the  Indian 
heathen,  and  placed  a  stumbling-block  in  the  Native  Christian’s 
way.  The  heathen  who  are  almost  Christians  are  those  un¬ 
baptized  Indians  who  have  learnt  so  much  of  Christianity  that 
they  have  renounced  the  ancient  devilry  and  learnt  to  pray  to 
God  through  Jesus.  Intercourse  with  the  Native  Christians  is 
working  this  beneficial  change  among  them. 

My  hearers  have  been  sailors,  traders,  loafers,  miners,  Greeks, 
Germans,  and  Norwegians ;  French,  Maltese,  and  Britons ; 
Russians,  Ivanakers,  and  Yankees ;  Chinese  and  Canadians  ; 
Jews  and  Gentiles ;  whites  and  greys,  browns  and  blacks, 
Caucasians,  Semites  and  Mongolians  ;  Indians  of  the  salt  water 
and  fresh  water  Indians  ;  hunters,  fishers,  packers,  and  non¬ 
descripts  ;  round  heads,  flat  heads,  and  peaked  heads,  all  beauti¬ 
fully  supplied  with  hair  as  black  as  jet,  sometimes  short  and 
clean,  sometimes  foul,  greased,  and  matted. 

I  have  preached  on  the  beach  and  on  shipboard,  in  the  miner’s 
cabin  and  trader’s  log  hut,  in  the  Indian  branch-built  hunting  lodge, 
and  his  larger  but  less  agreeable  village  home,  where  the  smoke 
fails  to  subdue  the  pervading  ill  odour  ;  also  amid  the  tangled 
forest  on  the  coast,  and  clouds  of  mosquitoes  on  the  prairie.  My 
churches  have  been  decorated  in  season  and  out  of  season,  but 
have  had  neither  pulpit  nor  prayer-desk,  belfry  nor  organ.  The 
care  of  Nature  called  for  no  help  or  scrutiny  from  Archdeacon  or 
Rural  Dean,  Churchwarden  or  Verger.  And  oh  the  joy  of  it ! 
There  have  been  no  church  expenses,  no  collections  or  painful 
pleading  for  subscriptions,  and  no  newspaper  reporters  present  to 
make  a  hash  of  the  proceedings.  Of  most  of  my  churches  the 
builder  and  maker  is  God.  He  raised  the  lofty  pillars  of  cedar 
and  spread  out  the  branches,  and  Himself  formed  the  arches, 
grained,  fretted,  foliated,  and  coloured  the  whole  in  befitting 
tints.  His,  too,  wTas  the  music,  or  rather,  He  used  His  winds 
and  waters  as  ministers  in  His  beautiful  temple.  At  His  com¬ 
mand  the  waves  of  the  sea,  the  roaring  cascades  and  splashing 
waterfalls,  lifted  up  their  voices.  His  fingers  touched  the  clatter¬ 
ing  torrents,  and  evolved  music  from  the  big  river  where  it  rushed 
down  between  the  granite  rocks  that  force  the  angry  rapid  foam¬ 
ing  through  their  narrow  throat.  The  high  wind  at  sea  some¬ 
what  risked  the  harmony  when  it  made  the  steamer’s  funnel 
howl,  and  her  rigging  shriek,  but  never  marred  it  really  ;  while 
nothing  could  be  softer  or  more  sustained  than  its  notes  ashore 
as  it  played  on  the  top  of  the  forest  trees.  Unwearied  the 
orchestra  poured  forth  the  music  that  Divine  skill  alone  can  dis¬ 
course  to  the  listening  heart. 

But  it  has  been  a  far  higher  pleasure  to  see  proofs  of  God’s 
Spirit  awakening  dead  souls  through  the  power  of  Jesus’  name. 

I  must  defer  them,  however,  until  my  next  leisure  hour  comes 
round.  W.  Caledonia. 


NOV.,  1879. 


Bishop  Horden's  Primary  Charge . 
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It  is  a  central  place,  not  only  for  the 
Wakaguru,  but  also  for  tlie  Wakwafi 
and  Wakaniba.  In  one  day’s  march 
one  would  reach  the  'Wakwafi  to  the 
west,  and  in  one  and  a  half  days  he 
could  reach  the  Wakaniba  on  the  east, 
and  Wasagala  on  the  south.  It  is 
also  at  a  convenient  distance  from 
Mpwapwa  —  about  eighty  miles.  If  a 
permanent  station  was  fixed  here  at 
Mamboia,  and  another  at  Kwa-Seman- 
gombe,  from  whence  itinerants  could 
go  forth  and  tell  the  Natives  of  the 
love  of  Jesus,  the  road  to  Mpwapwa 
might  be  said  to  lie  well  occupied,  and 
all  the  Natives  who  wished  would  be 
able  to  hear  the  Word  of  Life.  Though 
the  people  of  Ukaguru  are  duller  in 
intellect  and  not  so  industrious  as  the 


Waseguhha,  I  think  their  customs  are 
much  better.  I  have  not  heard  any¬ 
thing  of  that  cruel  kind  of  justice  which 
is  administered  by  the  Waseguhha  and 
Wanguru.  The  people  express  them¬ 
selves  as  desirous  of  being  taught.  I 
have  been  asked  to  settle  down  not  only 
at  Mamboia  but  also  at  Mlate  and 
Tubugwe  by  the  sultans  of  those  places. 
The  list  of  Kikaguru  words  which  I 
have  sent  I  obtained  from  a  Mkaguru 
living  at  Tubugwe,  who  very  kindly 
told  me,  through  the  medium  of  Kis- 
wahili,  all  the  words  I  asked  him. 

Concerning  the  Wagogo  and  the  list 
of  Kigogo  words,  I  need  only  say  that 
I  obtained  the  words  from  Tukoli,  the 
under-sultan  of  Mpwapwa. 
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OT  a  few  of  our  readers  will,  on  looking  at  tlie  above  heading, 
call  to  mind  a  sombre  day  in  December,  1872,  just  before 
the  first  Day  of  Intercession  for  Eoreign  Missions,  when 
three  faithful  and  experienced  agents  of  the  Church  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society — Royston,  Russell,*  Plorden — were  conse¬ 
crated  in  W estminster  Abbey  to  be  Bishops  of  sees  in  three  different 
quarters  of  the  globe.  One  of  these,  the  Rev.  John  Horden,  had  been 
the  founder,  twenty-one  years  before,  of  the  Mission  in  the  vast  terri¬ 
tory  stretching  for  several  hundred  miles  round  the  inhospitable  shores 
of  Hudson’s  Bay,  over  which  he  was  now  called  to  preside.  During  all 
that  time  he  had  abounded  in  the  work  of  the  Lord  among  the  Indian 
tribes  scattered  over  that  immense  area,  travelling — in  canoes  or  on 
snow-shoes — sometimes  2000  miles  in  a  year ;  and  when  the  letter  sum¬ 
moning  him  home  for  consecration  reached  him  at  Moose  Factory,  he 
had  just  returned  from  what  he  called  “  a  five  months’  walk  in  his 
parish.”  f 

An  Episcopal  Visitation  on  the  coast  of  Hudson’s  Bay  is  not  imposing 
as  a  spectacle.  The  Diocese  of  Moosonee  can  boast  of  but  six  clergy, 
including  the  Bishop,  and  even  of  these  there  were  two  who  were 
unable  to  attend  on  the  first  occasion  of  such  a  function  being  held  in 
February  last.  To  one.  Archdeacon  Kirkby,  Moose  was  practically  inac¬ 
cessible,  although  the  distance  from  York  is  but  a  few  hundred  miles; 
and  he  and  his  Bishop  have  in  fact  never  met  since  they  were  young 
men  together  in  London  nearly  thirty  years  ago  ;  while  for  the  other, 
Mr.  Peck,  to  come  in  from  Little  Whale  River  would  have  involved 


*  Now,  alas  !  taken  from  us.  See  p.  GDI. 

t  A11  interesting-  account  of  tlie  Diocese  of  Mocsonce,  and  of  Mr.  Horden’s  labours,  appeared 
in  tlie  Intelligence)'  of  May,  1873. 
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among  them  all  but  knows  that  in  his  minister  he  has  a  friend  in  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word — ever  ready  to  assist  him,  not  in  spiritual  matters  only, 
but,  in  the  day  of  sickness  and  adversity,  with  material  aid  as  well. 

In  the  organization  of  the  diocese  I  have  divided  it  into  six  districts  :  York, 
Albany,  Moose,  Matawakumma,  Rupert’s  River,  and  East  Main.  In  each  of 
these,  with  the  exception  of  Rupert’s  River,  we  have  a  resident  missionary, 
and  I  trust  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  Rupert’s  River  district,  one  of  the 
most  important  and  most  spiritually  productive  of  the  whole,  will  enjoy  the 
same  advantages  as  the  rest.  At  present  it  is  worked  from  Moose,  but  I 
think  we  must  beg  the  noble  Church  Missionary  Society,  which  has  done  such 
great  things  for  us  already,  and  to  which  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  diocese  is  so  deeply  indebted,  to  still  further  befriend  us,  and  supply  our 
need ;  lor  the  Rupert’s  River  not  only  deserves  a  man,  but  a  good  and  able 
man. 

There  is  a  great  diversity  in  the  languages  spoken  in  the  different  districts  ; 
m  the  York  district  we  have  the  Cree,  the  Esquimaux,  and  the  Chipawyan ; 
in  the  Albany  district,  the  Cree  and  Ojibbeway ;  the  same  in  the  Moose  dis¬ 
trict;  in  that  of  Matawakumma  the  Ojibbeway  only;  in  the  Rupert’s  River 
the  Cree  only;  and  in  the  East  Main  district,  the  Cree  and  Esquimaux.  In 
all  these  languages  something  has  been  done  to  provide  spiritual  food  for  the 
Natives  using  them  ;  into  the  Chipawyan  Archdeacon  Kirkby  has  translated 
a  comprehensive  service-book  and  the  four  Gospels  ;  in  the  Cree  is  used,  in 
the  York  district,  Mr.  Mason’s  Bible,  Archdeacon  Hunter’s  Prayer-book,  and 
the  Moosonee  Hymn-book ;  in  the  other  portions  of  the  diocese,  where  the 
Cree  language  is  spoken,  we  have  our  own  translations,  the  Prayer-book, 
Hymn-book,  Bible  and  Gospel  History,  Psalter,  New  Testament,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Lessons  for  Sundays  and  Holy  Bays :  in  the  three  latter  works 
I  was  materially  assisted,  while  preparing  the  translations,  by  Mr.  Mason’s 
Bible.  In  the  Ojibbeway,  we  have  a  portion  of  the  Prayer-book,  Hymn-book 
(which  is  a  translation  of  the  Moosonee  Hymn-book),  and  the  Bible  and 
Gospel  History  ;  and  in  the  preparation  of  other  works  in  the  same  language, 
Mr.  Sanders  and  myself  are  devoting  all  our  disposable  time  this  winter.  In 
the  Esquimaux  we  have  not  much  as  yet,  although  a  beginning  has  been 
made ;  it  greatly  gladdened  my  heart  last  September  to  see  a  box  of  books 
for  our  long-neglected  but  not  forgotten  Esquimaux,  and  which  has  been 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Peck  at  Little  W  hale  River.  In  these  books  are  contained 
a  selection  of  portions  of  the  Bible,  made  by  Mr.  Peck  from  the  Moravians’ 
Labrador  Testament,  and  a  few  prayers  and  hymns,  and  Watts’s  First 
Catechism,  which  I  translated  many  years  ago  at  Little  Whale  River,  with 
the  aid  of  an  interpreter.  Altogether  our  Native  library  is  beginning  to 
grow  extensive,  and  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  our  books  are 
well  read,  their  thumbed  and  smoked  appearance  showing  that  the  tent 
witnesses  the  study  of  the  Word  which  giveth  wisdom  unto  the  simple. 

All  our  books  are  in  the  Syllabic  characters,  a  system  the  benefits  of 
which  I  appreciate  more  and  more  every  day,  and  for  the  invention  of 
which  we  ought  to  retain  the  name  of  Evans  in  grateful  remembrance. 
Without  it  we  never  could  have  done  what  has  been  accomplished;  the 
time  we  can  spend  at  our  out-stations  is  so  short  that,  had  we  used  the 
Roman  characters,  scarcely  any  of  our  people  at  those  places  would  have 
been  able  to  read  at  all ;  whereas  now,  go  where  you  will  almost,  you  find 
nearly  all  the  adults  able  to  read  with  more  or  less  facility,  and  to  write. 
Letters  pass  as  freely  between  Crees  and  Ojibbeways  as  between  Europeans, 
and  I  dare  say  between  the  Chipawyans  as  well ;  and  nothing  gives  me 
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greater  pleasure  than,  on  the  arrival  of  messengers  from  distant  stations,  to 
receive  a  number  of  well-written  letters  from  our  Native  converts . 

In  English  education  we  do  what  we  can.  .  .  .  Our  Native  boys  and 
girls,  children  of  the  servants  of  the  Honourable  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
living  at  ports  where  a  clergyman  is  located,  together  with  such  Indian 
children  as  permanently  reside  at  such  places,  are  well  attended  to  in 
English  study.  At  Moose,  where  school  is  held  daily  throughout  the 
winter,  and,  when  possible,  through  the  summer  likewise,  the  education 
given,  based  on  a  Biblical  foundation,  is  at  least  ecpual  to  that  given  in  a 
good  National  School  in  England,  and  the  Prayer-book  in  every  hand, 
except  those  of  the  very  young  and  aged,  in  our  Church,  indicates  how 
universal  education  is  among  us.  The  same  may  be  said  of  both  Albany 
and  Matawakumma,  and,  I  presume,  of  York;  indeed,  there  are  but  few  now 
in  the  diocese,  speaking  English,  who  cannot  read  and  write  in  it  more  or 
less  efficiently. 

As  to  churches,  we  have  them  at  Churchill,  York,  Severn,  Trout  Bake, 
Albany,  Moose  (where  there  is  likewise  an  excellent  school-house),  Rupert’s 
House,  and  Matawakumma  ;  one  for  Little  Whale  River  is  now  lying  here, 
which,  I  trust,  will  be  forwarded  to  the  place  of  its  destination,  and 
erected  next  summer  ;  while  I  hope  that  in  a  very  few  years  we  shall  hear  of 
one  being  at  Osnaburgh,  Plying  Post,  Misenabe,  Mistasinee,  and  Port 
George.  For  several  of  those  already  in  existence,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
liberality  of  the  Hon.  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  I  hope  and  believe  they 
have  found  this  encouragement  given  to  our  Missions  has  been  far  more 
than  repaid  to  them  by  increasing  the  attachment  of  the  Indians  to  their 
respective  trading  posts.  No  man  is  a  loser  of  his  gifts  to  God  ;  no  com¬ 
pany,  great  or  small,  fails  to  improve  itself  financially  by  encouraging  the 
instruction  of  its  dependents  in  the  principles  of  our  holy  laith,  which  incul¬ 
cates  truthfulness,  honesty,  and  integrity  in  all  the  concerns  of  life. 

I  have  held  confirmations  at  Moose,  Albany,  Rupert’s  House,  Fort 
George,  East  Main,  Great  Whale  River,  New  Post,  Brunswick,  and  Mata¬ 
wakumma  ;  besides  which,  I  have  confirmed  parties  from  Mistasinee, 
Nitchekwun,  and  Waswanepe.  The  number  confirmed  is  two  hundred  and 
ninety.  Before  my  consecration,  Bishops  Anderson  and  Machray  had  held 
large  confirmations  at  Moose,  Albany,  and  Rupert’s  House. 

In  preparing  candidates  for  the  solemn  rite,  bestow  upon  them  all  the 
instruction  possible ;  make  them  well  aware  of  the  great  responsibilities 
they  take  upon  themselves  in  presenting  themselves  before  God  and  His 
congregation  to  ratify  their  baptismal  vows.  The  time  at  your  disposal  is 
sometimes  very  short ;  make  the  most  of  it,  and  if  an  Indian  can  be  with 
you  but  a  few  days,  in  that  time,  with  due  diligence,  much  may  be  done ; 
and  much,  I  am  happy  to  think,  is  done.  When  Bishop  Machray  visited 
us,  the  candidates  more  than  came  up  to  bis  expectations,  and  be  declared 
that  they  were  better  prepared  than  the  generality  of  those  furnished  by  the 
rural  districts  of  England. 

We  have  communicants  at  all  our  earliest  established  Missions,  and  in  a 
very  fair  proportion  to  our  congregations ;  at  the  out-stations,  which  can  be 
visited  only  occasionally,  we  have,  as  yet,  but  few.  We  do  not  find  any 
hurry  to  communicate  exhibited  by  any  of  our  people ;  on  tbe  contrary, 
much  reluctance  is  generally  manifested.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  tears 
with  which  some  of  the  Fort  George  Indians,  whom  I  considered  fit  to 
become  communicants,  and  whom  I  urged  to  approach  the  holy  table,  begged 
me  to  desist,  saying,  “  We  know’  ourselves  to  be  too  evil.  Let  us  alone  for 
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this  time  ;  when  you  come  again,  we  hope  to  he  better  prepared.”  And  this 
.  feeling  is  pretty  general  throughout  the  diocese.  Commendable  as  it  is  in 
degree,  yet  this  may  be  carried  too  far,  and  a  morbid  condition  of  mind  be 
thus  engendered,  which  might  for  ever  refuse  what  would  prove  so  beneficial 
to  the  truly  humble  recipient. 

Of  clergy  we  are  now  six,  having  doubled  our  number  since  my  consecra¬ 
tion  . It  must,  of  course,  be  our  aim  to  raise  a  Native  clergy,  but  it 

will  be  a  long  time  yet  before  we  shall  be  able  to  do  without  some  men  from 
home.  We  desire  our  Native  clergy  to  have  the  religious  life  of  England, 
as  embodied  in  the  English  missionary,  frequently  before  them  ;  to  learn 
from  his  example,  and  to  acquire,  by  coming  into  contact  with  him, 
that  steadiness  which  so  increases  efficiency  ;  to  learn  from  him  the 
secrets  of  spiritual  growth,  and  of  the  self-sacrifice  which  distin¬ 
guishes  the  heaven-born  missionary.  With  our  two  Native  brethren  I 
am  well  satisfied ;  they  have  been  backward  in  nothing,  but  have  shown 
themselves  as  anxious  to  do  all  that  in  them  lies  in  their  holy  office  as  their 
English  brethren.  Let  me  urge  on  them  the  absolute  necessity  of  their 
keeping'  up  their  theological  reading.  Study  is  not  completed,  only  com¬ 
menced,  at  ordination,  and  nothing  whatever  should  be  allowed  to  invade 
the  time  set  apart  for  private  reading  and  meditation ;  if  these  are  neglected, 
both  yourselves  and  people  must  suffer,  and  your  sermons  will  soon  become 
uninteresting.  It  is  satisfactory  for  us  to  know  that  another  Native  clergy¬ 
man,  who  received  nearly  the  whole  of  his  training  in  this  diocese,  is  very 
highly  respected  in  that  in  which  he  now  labours.  At  present  we  have  three 
divinity  students,  the  Rev.  J.  Sanders,  now  preparing  for  priest’s  orders,  a 
Cree  Indian,  and  an  Ojibbeway  Indian ;  both  of  the  latter  are  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  men,  but  I  have  no  other  thought  respecting  them  than  that  of  making 
them,  as  far  as  possible,  good  unordained  teachers. 

And  out  of  what  treasury  do  we  draw  the  funds  necessary  for  the  carrying 
on  of  our  work?  We  can  but  answer  that  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
supplies  both  men  and  means,  with  but  a  small  exception.  The  Hon. 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  give  1007.  a  year  to  the  Mission,  507.  to  the 
northern,  and  507.  to  the  southern  part  of  the  diocese,  and  a  beginning  has 
otherwise  been  made  to  ease  the  Church  Missionary  Society-of  a  portion  of 
its  burden.  In  this  a  fund  placed  at  my  disposal  by  friends  in  England 
is  doing  good  service  ;  it  enabled  me  to  establish  the  Matawakumma  Mission, 
paying  the  whole  expenses  thereof,  except  the  missionary’s  salary,  and  to 
meet  a  yearly  charge  of,  as  yet,  707.  on  that  Mission ;  it  pays  the  expenses 
of  travelling  through  the  Rupert’s  River  district ;  it  gave  me  the  assistance 
of  a  secretary  last  year,  as  well  as  assisting  in  other  ways.  Then  the  St. 
Thomas’s  Pastorate  Fund  for  Moose  itself  became  available  last  year,  the 
interest  of  it,  together  with  our  church  offertory,  enabling  us  to  pay  407.  for 
the  master  of  our  English  school.  The  York  Factory  Fund  is  yet  in  its 
infancy,  but  will  by-and-by,  I  have  no  doubt,  do  good  service. 

It  behoves  us  to  encourage  our  people  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  support 
the  Missions  established  among  them.  They  cannot  learn  too  soon  the  respon¬ 
sibilities,  as  well  as  the  privileges,  of  the  Christian  faith ;  that  they  can 
make  no  sacrifice  too  great  for  the  cause  of  the  religion  of  God,  whose  holy 
Son  made  such  a  sacrifice  on  their  behalf.  When  the  heart  is  truly  converted 
to  God,  the  pocket,  of  necessity,  becomes  converted  to  Him  likewise. 

It  remains  for  me  to  point  out  a  few  things  which  should  encourage  us  in 
our  work — which  we  should  regard  as  the  most  blessed  on  earth. 

Look  where  we  will,  we  see  much  to  encourage  us.  The  country  is  covered 
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-with  our  Missions  ;  of  the  whole  of  tlie  Indian  tribes  in  the  diocese,  including 
the  Esquimaux,  four-fifths  at  least  are  connected  with  our  own  Missions;  and 
although  the  Christianity  of  some,  notably  those  of  Whale  River,  is  not  of  a 
hic-h  character,  yet  that  must  be  attributed  more  to  unavoidable  neglect 
than  to  any  other  cause.  When  no  one  could  visit  them  to  build  them  up 
in  their  newly-found  religion,  when  year  after  year  passed,  and  they  saw  no 
minister,  it  is  almost  a  wonder  that  they  retained  any  vestiges  of  it  among 
them;  and  now,  under  the  energetic  management  of  Mr.  Peck,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  whole  of  the  district  will  soon  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose, 
that  the  Indians  of  both  Great  and  Little  Whale  River,  seeing  that  their 
souls  are  cared  for  as  well  as  those  of  more  southern  tribes,  will  value  their 
salvation  much  more  highly  than  they  have  ever  yet  done. 

And  the  Esquimaux — what  encouragement  do  they  give  to  him  who  has 
been  sent  to  them !  In  no  part  of  the  world,  from  no  people  on  the  earth’s 
surface,  has  a  pastor  received  a  more  hearty  welcome  than  did  their  own 
missionary,  Mr.  Peck,  when  he  went  among  them.  My  heart  rejoices  over 
those  children  of  the  North  and  their  indefatigable  pastor ;  and  I  trust  that, 
as  time  goes  on,  he  will  from  among  them  be  able  to  supply  me  with  a 
labourer  for  their  brethren  on  the  western  side  of  the  bay,  at  Churchill. 

To  the  hold  we  have  of  the  languages  of  the  country  I  have  already 
alluded,  and  this  is  a  great  encouragement  to  all  present,  as  it  will  be  to  all 
future  workers.  The  health-giving  and  conserving  properties  of  the  diocese 
we  must  likewise  not  forget.  Our  home  may  not  be  among  the  fair  places 
of  the  earth ;  its  fierce  winds  and  bitter  frosts,  its  solitude  and  isolation, 
may  sometimes  bring  a  yearning  for  more  balmy  skies,  and  a  larger  inter¬ 
course  with  our  fellow-men ;  but  we  have  our  compensation.  Day  after  day, 
week  after  week,  year  after  year,  we  rise  from  our  beds  and  take  up  our 
work  where  we  have  left  it  on  the  previous  day,  the  physical  weaknesses  of 
life  having  for  us  scarcely  any  existence ;  under  such  circumstances  work  is 
a  real  pleasure,  and  we  could  frame  no  excuse  for  any  neglect  of  duty  which 
would  find  acceptance  either  with  God  or  man,  or  our  own  consciences. 

Another  great  encouragement  we  have  is  the  oneness  with  us  in  religious 
faith  and  Christian  hope  of  so  many — I  would  to  God  I  could  say  all! — who 
are  in  positions  of  responsibility  in  the  diocese.  Nearly  all  who  are  in 
charge  of  trading  posts  not  only  worship  with  us,  but  likewise  meet  us  at 
the  Table  of  the  Lord ;  while  some  do  what  they  can  in  keeping  alive  the 
religious  spirit  among  the  servants  and  families  under  their  charge,  by 
holding  Sunday  services  with  them,  and  by  imparting  Christian  instruction 
to  the  Indians  who  visit  them  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  These  are  our 
brethren,  fellow-workers  with  us  in  Christ’s  vineyard,  estimating  souls  at 
their  true  value. 

And  it  would  ill  become  me,  on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  to  forget  another 
encouragement  in  our  work,  namely,  the  cordial  welcome  I  have  ever 
received  in  missionary  journeys  from  every  representative  of  the  Hon. 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  Wherever  I  have  gone,  where  comparative  com¬ 
fort  and  plenty  reigned,  or  where  it  was  necessary  to  practise  the  strictest 
economy  ;  where  officers  of  the  highest  rank  have  entertained  me,  or  where 
the  humblest  jmstmaster  has  been  my  host,  the  same  spirit  has  always  been 
shown,  the  same  anxiety  to  anticipate  my  wishes,  and  to  render  me  all 
possible  assistance  in  my  ministerial  work.  This  has  not  been  only  since  I 
have  been  elevated  to  the  bishopric,  but  for  the  whole  course  of  the  twenty- 
seven  years  I  have  been  in  the  country.  What  has  been  my  experience  has 
likewise,  I  am  quite  sure,  been  the  experience  of  you  all. 


6/2 


NOV.,  1879. 


Bishop  Harden's  Primary  Charge. 


On  discouragements  in  our  work  I  do  not  wisli  to  enlarge ;  they  are  such 
as  are  common  to  the  ministry  everywhere,  and  we  must  not  expect  to  he 
free  from  them  .....  When  cast  down,  prayerfully  read  the  experience  of 
our  Divine  Master,  and  see  whether  His  precept  and  example,  both  of  the 
very  highest,  produced  the  effect  which  might  have  been  expected;  and 
“  The  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  lord.”  Head  the  experience  of  St. 
Paul.  His  letters  to  the  Corinthians  and  Galatians  show  clearly  enough  the 
discouragements  he  met  with  in  his  ministerial,  his  missionary  career ;  and 
human  nature  is  the  same  in  the  nineteenth  as  in  the  first  century.  The 
uncultivated  Indian  and  the  polished  Corinthian  are  alike  in  nature  ;  alike 
in  their  longing  for  a  resting-place  for  the  soul ;  alike  in  their  unwillingness 
to  comply  with  all  the  demands  of  the  Gospel. 

Press  forward,  then,  brethren,  in  the  noble  work  committed  to  your  charge. 
I  need  scarcely  urge  you,  for  I  know  there  is  not  one  of  you  who  would  not 
be  willing  to  do,  and,  if  need  be,  to  suffer  as  much  in  the  cause  we  have  at 
heart  as  I  myself  would.  Look  constantly  unto  Jesus,  the  Author  and 
Finisher  of  our  faith  ;  carry  to  the  Throne  of  Grace  your  every  trial,  your 
every  joy;  carry  with  you  there  the  wants,  the  failings  of  your  people; 
watch  for  their  souls  as  they  that  must  give  account.  And  let  us  pray 
heartily  for  each  other.  We  are  not  often  privileged  to  meet  together;  our 
homes  are  hundreds  of  miles  apart,  and  many  months  often  elapse  without 
our  even  hearing  of  each  other.  But  we  are  always  close  to  the  Throne  of 
Grace ;  let  us  daily  remember  each  other  there ;  so  shall  we  strengthen  each 
other,  so  shall  we  ever  remain  one  in  heart  and  soul,  united  amoug  our¬ 
selves,  united  to  our  great  Head,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


The  six  districts  into  which  the  Diocese  of  Moosonee  is  divided,  with  popu¬ 
lation  and  languages  spoken : — 

Ho.  1.  Moose,  comprising,  Mo.  4.  East  Main. 


POP.  LANGUAGES. 

Moose.  .  .  .  395  English,  Cree,. 
Mew  Post  .  .  34  do.,  Ojibbeway. 
Abbitibbee  .  .  380  do.  do. 

Mo.  2.  Albany. 

Albany  .  .  .  500  Eng.,  Cree. 
Henley  ...  60  do.,  Ojibbeway. 

Martin’s  Falls  .  300  do.  do. 


Osnaburgh 
Cat  Lake 


440  do. 


do. 


Mo.  3.  Rupert’s  River. 
Rupert’s  House .  362  English,  Cree. 


East  Main  River 

103 

do. 

do* 

Waswanepe  .  . 

129 

do. 

do. 

Mistasinee  .  . 

114 

do. 

do. 

Machiskun  .  . 

61 

do. 

do. 

Mitchekwun .  . 

77 

do. 

do. 

Mo.  4. 

East  Main. 

Fort  George.  I 
Great  Whale  > 

310 

Eng.,  Cr 

ze. 

River.  \ 

POP.  LANGUAGES. 

Little  Whale  R.  500  Eng.,  Cree,  Es¬ 
quimaux. 

Mo.  5.  Matawakumma. 


Matawakumma 

105 

Eng.,  Ojibl 

bewav. 

Flying  Post .  . 

114 

do. 

do. 

Metachewun 

87 

do. 

do. 

Misenabe  | 

Brunswick  ) 

250 

do. 

do. 

iNo.  6.  York. 

York  ....  330  Eng,,  Cree. 
Severn  .  .  .  200  do.  do. 
Oxford  House  .  350  do.  do. 

Trout  Lake  .  .  350  do.,  Ojibbeway. 

Churchill  .  .  350  do..  Esquimaux, 

Chipawyan. 

In  some  cases  in  the  above  table  the 
numbers  are  but  approximately  correct, 
while  in  others  they  are  quite  so. 


S r n ckth e ' state m e n t  regarding  difficulties  at  Metlakahtla  appeared  in  our 
May  number,  further  letters  have  been  received  from  Bishop  Ridley,  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Collison,  and  others.  They  cause  deepened  concern,  while  at 
the  same  time  suggesting  grounds  of  hope.  Concern,  because  there  can  no 
longer  be  any  doubt  that  Mr.  Duncan  has  ceased  to  be  a  missionary  of  the 
Society.  Hope,  that  the  Metlakahtla  Christian  Indians  may  not  after  all  be 
lost  from  the  great  brotherhood  of  the  Society’s  converts.  It  is  with 
unfeigned  grief  that  the  friends  of  the  Society  generally  will  part  company 
with  a  missionary  whose  work  in  past  years  has  been  so  signally  blessed  of 
God  We  need  to  humble  ourselves  before  the  Lord  under  so  heavy  a  trial, 
and  seek  more  and  more  to  depend  wholly  and  absolutely  upon  His  grace 
alone  for  all  success.  Let  us  not  forget,  however,  that  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Society  a  similar  trouble  fell  upon  it.  One  of  its  most  promising 
Missions,  that  in  Tinnevelly,  was,  just  half  a  century  ago,  rent  asunder  by 
the  schism  caused  by  the  disconnexion  of  that  most  devoted  missionary,  the 
Rev.  C.  T.  Rhenius,'  because  he  found  himself  unable  to  work  on  the  lines  of 

the  Church  of  England.  But  in  a  few  years  all  the  seceders  came  back,  and 
Tinnevelly  has  ever  since  been  emphatically  a  field  that  the  Lord  hath 
blessed.  *  So,  in  God’s  infinite  wisdom  and  mercy,  may  it  be  at  Metlakahtla ! 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Collison  remained  at  Metlakahtla  during  the  winter, 
though  in  a  very  trying  and  isolated  position  ;  but  the  result  of  his  quiet 
patience  seems  to  have  been  the  setting  in  of  a  reaction  among  the  Tsnn- 
shean  Christians.  Several  of  the  most  godly,  including  some  influential 
chiefs,  cling  to  the  Society,  and  to  the  Church  it  represents,  and  the  services 
and  classes  are  well  attended  by  the  best  of  the  people,  despite,  we  grieve  to 
say,  much  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  seceding  faction. 

Bishop  Ridley  reached  Victoria  in  May,  after  visiting  Ottawa  on  his  way 
to  arrange  with  the  Canadian  Government  respecting  the  Society’s  property 
and  future  position  on  the  coast.  He  has  now  taken  charge  of  Metlakahtla 

_ or  rather  of  that  portion  of  the  community  which  has  been  faithful  to 

the  Society,  or  which  has  returned  to  its  allegiance — while  Mr.  Collison 
goes  to  Queen  Charlotte’s  Islands,  where  the  Hydah  Mission  needs  his 

presence.  .  .  . 

The  urgent  need  of  reinforcing  the  North  Pacific  Mission  is  obvious. 
The  Rev.°W.  G.  Faulconer,  who  was  sent  out  last  year,  now  occupies 
Hazelton,  the  interior  station  at  the  Skeena  Forks,  started  by  the  Bishop. 
The  Rev.  T.  Dunn,  late  of  Ceylon,  is  now  on  his  way  out  ;  Dr.  J.  0.  Horden, 
son  of  the  Bishop  of  Moosonee,  will  go,  it  is  hoped,  in  January,  as  a  medical 
missionary  ;  and  the  Committee  are  planning  means  of  sending  two  ofheis. 
The  Interior  Mission  is  very  promising.  A  cheering  letter  from  the  Bishop, 
written  before  he  left  for  England  in  December,  will  appear  shortly  in  t  e 
Gleaner. 


OVER  THE  SNOW  TO  CHURCHILL. 

By  Bishop  Horden,  of  Moosonee. 

[The  following  is  the  first  section  of  the  journal  promised  in  our 
J  anuary  number.  The  little  map  in  that  number  shows  the  positions  of 
lork  and  Churchill.] 

1  Is  DAT ,  Feb.  1st. — At  4  o’clock,  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
Indian  service,  drove  from  York  Factory  eight  miles 
through  willows  and  woods  to  a  house  occupied  by  wood¬ 
cutters,  with  whom  I  held  a  very  interesting  service, 
taking  for  the  subject  of  my  discourse  Christ’s  Temptation  ; 
■nr  j  -n  congregation  numbered  13.  Temperature,  30°  below  zero! 
Monday  Feb  2nd.— ^ After  service  and  breakfast,  set  out  on  our  way 
to  Churchill;  the  cold  was  severe  and  the  wind  high,  so  high  indeed 
that  the  guide  had  some  doubts  about  crossing  Nelson  River,  which  we 
reached  soon  after  starting.  Where  we  crossed  it  was  eight  miles  wide 
vf,  ve*y  rough,  the  ice  piled  high  most  of  the  distance  ;  it  was  the  most 
difficult  travelling  I  have  ever  experienced;  we  were  obliged  to  cross 
miles  higher  up  than  the  route  some  of  my  companions  had  taken  in 
<“gto  }  ork  onlT  a  few  days  previously,  the  ice  having  been  broken 
p  by  the  fierce  winds  which  have  lately  raged.  Having  crossed  without 
accident,  we  went  down  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  towards  the  sea; 

W-e  i°ok  dlnV,er’  when  our  Saide  thought  we  had  better  put  up 
vm  l'ln!!’'"1,!’  a  'v<rnt  to  Benjamin  Kayamawililew’s  tent ;  he  was 
,  y  nd’  and  enIargsd  his  tent,  so  as  to  accommodate  the  whole  of  us  ; 

spen  a  very  pleasant  evening,  I  conducting  our  service  in  English 
.me  i  ee.  emperature,  2  / 0  below  zero.  My  companions  on  this  journey 
were  Dr.  Matthews,  an  English  gentleman,  who  kindly  volunteered  to 
accompany  me,  three  half-castes  from  Churchill,  an  Indian,  and  a  half- 
caste  trom  York  ;  we  had  among  us  two  carioles,  two  sledges  for  baggage 
and  provisions,  and  sixteen  dogs.  ® 

r,  J^dai\Feb'  ^~£fter  PraTers  an(i  breakfast,  resumed  our  journey, 
for  a  .hoi  t  time  through  woods,  and  then  over  more  open  country.  Tlie 

anf  col.d,  and  the  drifting  of  the  snow  did  not  permit  us 

T^lnnJ  W  dffaftT  12  0(ilock-  We  made  a  very  good  encampment  at 
Island  Bluff.  Temperature,  23°  below  zero. 

Ffb'  4^-  Bitterly  cold,  with  a  cutting  wind,  blowing 

of  trees  Way  lay  0Ver  pIains  interspersed  with  belts 

“d  2  °'clock  “  Pirlridse  CrMt' 

in  m  A'~fC+°ld  S,fcillf  m0re  severe  :  wind  as  yesterday,  right 

the  re  of  Stnnel  p"0  pf-el  af^r.  41  °’clock^  "hen  we  encamped  at 
frozenthe  S' 7  /T  PIa1?'  Wlth  the  exception  of  myself,  all  were 

TemSSuS  36«  ”“o!  ’  ”7  Spe°M  attendimt'  very  seTCrel^ 

a,:Kt;tNo  c!ian?e  fOT  the  better,  but  obliged  to  proceed, 

,  •  both  me.n  and  dogs  was  but  limited ;  the  crossing  of  the 

*nf  1,1  '<“■  At  3  o'clock  „e 

encamped  at  Owl  River.  Temperature,  38°  below  zero. 

Saturday,  Feb.  1th.— We  had  very  bad  weather  to-day,  the  wind  verv 

after  11  o’clock  it  ‘  1Me' much  drift;  coidd 17 p?o3 
alter  11  o  clock,  when  we  encamped  on  the  edge  of  the  Big  Plain  •  we 

Xiri^n  excellfnt  Indian,  Joseph  Kichekesliik  fnd  his ’son 

£^tut?i“L:%toChureUI1- Inihns  idiM  *•  “>-*£ 

Sunday,  Feb.  8th.— We  started  very  late,  and  at  once  faced  the  plain 
In  loolung  over  it,  one  could  fancy  himself  beholding  the  frozen  surface 
of  the  sea ;  •  no  trees  or  bushes  break  the  uniform  level  of  whTe  anTover 
it  we  jogged  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Riding  in  a  cariole  over  such  a 
surface  is  by  no  means  agreeable,  one  does  not  experience  the  sense  of 
rapid  movement  over  a  smooth  surface,  one  rather  feels  as  R  Tov\nl 

being" in'a^pringk^s  crT t’ -more  tban  anything  else  it  resembles  that  of 
rid"eV  bI  i  v  111  a  7ggCd  COimtr^  lane  1  for  the  snow  lies  in 
limpffig  At  noVffiS  Wmd’  i°Vier-nWklCh  the  Cariole  is  incessantly 
It  was  terribly  cold  rThed  Bwaak’  and  proceeded  no  further. 

Monday,  Feb.  9 th. — Started  early ;  weather  not  so  cold  At  2  p  at 
reached  the  south  end  of  a  belt  of  woods,  called  Robinson’s  Bluff  when 
1  W,aS  somewhat  thickly,  and  as  this  was  a  good  place  with 

belowzeL.8'0  5  We  eaCaiUpel  for  the  nigbt-  Temperature,  28- 

go^1a7en^ampffi?'ffiTtffi  Weath-er  SOmewhat  better,  and  we  made  a 
peraturef  3“ beTow Vo  *  6Vemng  am°Dg  the  eastern  woods.  Tern- 

rrom  Ohurchill,  made  a  great  smoke  to  signal  our  approach;  eight 


miles  further  on  we  made  another,  and  were  soon  met  by  men  from  the 
post,  with  a  team  of  dogs,  by  which  we  sent  forward  our  doctor,  who, 
with  his  fresh  team  and  drivers,  could  get  on  much  faster  than  we  could 
do.  At  e  now  made  a  descent  of  a  couple  of  miles  through  a  wood,  which 
brought  us  to  the  bank  of  the  Churchill  River,  here  four  miles  wide  ;  the 
crossing  was  somewhat  disagreeable,  from  the  great  roughness  of  the  ice, 
although  it  was  nothing  like  as  bad  as  that  which  covered  the  Nelson 
River.  At  half-past  4  o’clock  I  arrived  at  Churchill  House,  where  the 
wannest  of  receptions  was  given  me  by  Mr.  Spencer,  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company’s  agent,  and  his  wife,  the  former  of  whom  was  years  ago  a  member 
of  my  Moose  congregation,  the  latter  a  sister  of  our  missionary,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Phair.  In  the  evening  held  a  service,  attended  by  all  at  the  post, 
when  I  was  much  gratified  by  the  attention  displayed,  and  by  the  ability 
shown  by  nearly  all  the  adults  to  read  the  English  books  they  held  in 
their  hands.  Thanks  be  to  God  for  his  great  mercy  in  bringing  me  here, 
and  for  allowing  me  to  see  that  something  has  been  already  done  for  His 
glory  and  the  good  of  souls  in  this  very  distant  part  of  my  diocese. 
Temperature,  30°  below  zero. 

The  temperature  given  is  that  registered  within  the  Port  at  York 
Pactory.  The  actual  cold  we  experienced  on  the  trip  would  be,  at  least, 
two  degrees  more  in  intensity  than  those  I  have  given,  on  account  of  our 
exposure,  and  of  our  journeying  northward.  Every  evening  from  an 
hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  was  expended  in  preparing  our  barricade,  on 
which  much  care  was  bestowed;  the  snow  was  firsff  cleared  from  the 
ground,  a  wall  of  pine  trees  with  the  brush  on  was  then  raised,  over 
four  feet  high,  so  as  to  protect  us  effectually  from  the  wind ;  at  some 
distance  in  front  of  this  the  fire  was  laid,  the  whole  space  between  it  and 
the  wall  being  thickly  laid  with  pine  brush,  which  formed  an  agreeable 
carpet  and  bed ;  the  quantity  of  firewood  cut  was  enormous  ;  a  small  fire, 
and  one  not  constantly  replenished,  would  make  but  little  impression  on 
air  40°  below  zero.  Cooking  and  taking  supper  occupied  some  time,  and 
then  we  would  sometimes  get  a  story  from  one  of  our  companions  of  his 
travelling  or  hunting  experience,  in  which,  pluck,  endurance,  and  self- 
reliance  shone  with  becoming  lustre.  All  closed  with  a  service,  in  which 
all  seemed  to  join  with  great  heartiness ;  in  the  morning,  before  starting, 
another  service  was  always  held.  From  all  I  experienced  the  greatest 
kindness,  my  faintest  wish  was  constantly  complied  with,  if  it  had  not 
been  already  anticipated.  All  were  willing,  all  were  cheerful;  an  angry 
look  or  an  angry  word  was  not  interchanged  the  whole  way.' 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

Letter  from  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Tate,  dated  Port  Simpson,  April  11th, 

1882. 

YESTERDAY  we  thought  that  spring  was  coming,  but  a 
snow-storm  to-day  tells  us  we  should  not  be  too  sanguine 
about  it.  We  have  had  a  long,  disagreeable  winter  and 
could  very  readily  appreciate  a  little  spring  weather,  ii  it 
would  but  favor  us.  Our  people  have  nearly  all  gone  to 
the  Naas  fishing  grounds,  and  Port  Simpson  seems  almost 
like  a  city  of  the  dead.  We  have  just  returned  from 

A  VISIT  DOWN  THE  COAST. 

A  more  bitter  experience  in  canoe  travelling  1  do  not  think 
we  ever  had.  We  went  to  Bella  Bella  by  steamer,  where 
we  spent  a  few  days.  On  Sunday,  although  our  cougrega 
tion  was  small,  yet  we  had  good  meetings.  Perhaps  a  few 
extracts  from  my  diary  would  be  interesting. 


(  1 64  ) 


MARCH,  1883L 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  ANNUAL  LETTERS. 

NORTH-WEST  AMERICA. 

From  the  Bishop  of  Athabasca. 


Fort  Chipewyan,  August  8th,  1882. 
HIS  diocese,  as  is  known,  forms 
the  north-western  part  of  the 
N.-W.  Territories  of  Canada. 
These  N.-W.  Territories  are 
now  to  he  divided  into  four  divisions, 
Assiniboia,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and 
Athabasca.  These  political  divisions 
are,  however,  only  formed  in  the  part 
of  the  country  supposed  to  be  adapted 
for  settlement;  and  the  far  north  of 
the  Mackenzie,  where  it  does  not  appear 
likely  that  any  one  would  come  to 
settle,  for  agricultural  purposes  at  least, 
is  still  excluded. 

The  valley  of  the  Peace  River  is  now 
much  spoken  of  outside  as  desirable 
for  colonization,  and  a  few  Canadian 
families  have  already  arrived  there  as 
pioneers.  The  river  acquired  its  name 
when  the  contending  tribes  of  Indians 
were  persuaded,  about  a  century  since, 
to  bury  their  weapons  of  war  at  Peace 
Point,  and  since  then  the  land  has  been 
one  of  quiet  and  tranquillity.  -Do  not 
these  now  harmless  savages  shame  the 
Christian  nations  of  Europe,  ever  prone 
to  war  ?  Where  shall  the  pit  be  found 
deep  enough  to  bury  their  bristling 
armaments  P 

Our  efforts  are  however  directed  to 
win  Peace  River  as  part  of  the  domin¬ 
ions  of  the  Prince  of  peace,  and  in  this 
respect  too  we  have  an  advantage  in 
this  country,  that  there  is  no  opposition 
to  the  Christian  message,  except  as  to 
the  divisions  of  Protestants  and  Catho¬ 
lics  ;  so  that  when  we  are  able  to  plant  a 
Mission,  and  station  a  Mission  agent, 
in  any  new  district,  we  are  able  in  some 
sense  to  hold  possession  of  the  country 
in  the  name  of  our  Sovereign  Saviour 
without  any  one  opposing  or  gainsaying 
His  sway. 

The  only  drawback  is  that  the  great 
extent  of  the  country  renders  my  own 
superintendence  of  the  Missions  rather 
superficial,  for  the  diocese  is  about  3000 
miles  long ;  but  if  the  zeal  and  affection 
of  friends  at  home  would  provide  an 
additional  bishop  for  Peace  River,  then 
I  think  the  whole  diocese,  as  large  as 
half  Europe,  might  be  viewed  as  nomi¬ 
nally  at  least  a  Christian  country,  an 
end  worth  an  effort  to  accomplish. 


This  land  of  retirement  and  rest  offers 
considerable  attraction  to  a  contempla¬ 
tive  and  sedate  mind ;  and  if  grace  is 
given  in  heart  and  mind  to  ascend  and 
dwell  above,  the  turmoil  of  earth  is  so  far 
removed  that  the  rest  of  heaven  may* 
almost  be  begun  below ;  while  our  con¬ 
stant  dependence  on  our  Heavenly 
Father’s  care  and  providence  makes  this 
life  a  good  school  for  trust,  and  the 
scarcity  of  food  and  hunger  impresses 
the  truth  that  man  shall  not  live  on 
bread  alone,  nor  his  mind  be  fed  alone 
by  the  giddiness  of  worldly  gaieties, 
“  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  shall  man 
live.” 

To  proceed  to  our  stations.  On  Peace- 
River,  Dunvegan  station  is  held  by 
our  friends  Messrs.  Bunn  and  Melrose, 
who  work  among  the  Beaver  Indians. 
Here  only  the  country  is  open  and  free 
from  forest,  resembling  somewhat  the 
Hampshire  South  Downs.  To  this 
point,  probably,  the  first  immigration 
will  tend. 

Vermillion,  also  on  Peace  River,  is. 
held  by  Messrs.  Garrioch  and  Lawrence. 
Here  we  have  an  Industrial  School  and 
Farm  vigorously  pushed  forward  by  Mr. 
Lawrence,  and  Mr.  Garrioch  also  has 
cattle  which  he  fetched  himself  from  the 
Saskatchewan  plains.  The  soil  here  is 
fertile,  and  grass  abundant.  The  Beaver 
Indians .  are  of  a  pleasant  disposition, 
and  willing  to  be  instructed.  A  church 
is  being  erected. 

Chipewyan,  on  Athabasca  Lake.- — This 
station  is  held  by  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Reeve, 
who  kindly  acts  as  our  Financial  Secre¬ 
tary  because  his  station  is  the  most 
accessible  from  north  and  south.  We 
have,  here  a  good  church,  school,  and 
mission-house,  and  twenty  children  are 
now  in  daily  attendance.  Mr.  Reeve 
has  unhappily  been  laid  aside  by  sickness 
now  for  several  months,  which  prevents 
him  from  assisting  in  the  Mission. 

Besolution,  Great  Slave  Lake. — This 
station  has  last  winter  been  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Garton,  in  concert  with  our  cate¬ 
chist,  .Mr.  Norn.  Mr.  Garton  has  made 
some  interesting  efforts  to  convey  Pro¬ 
testant  truth  to  the  Catholic  Indians, 
and  has  been  much  encouraged  by  their 
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ready  acceptance  of  it.  Regular  Sunday 
services  and  day-school  have  been  held 
throughout  the  winter. 

Bae. — This  station,  which  was  held 
by  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Reeve  for  two  years 
some  time  since,  is  now  intended  to 
be  resumed  by  Mr.  Garton.  There  are 
more  Indians  here  than  at  any  other 
separate  post,  and  also  more  provisions. 
— two  recommendations  that  point  to 
the  persevering  occupation  of  the  post. 

Simpson. — This  Mission  is  now  in 
■charge  of  the  Rev.  W.  Spendlove,  who  is 
much  liked  by  the  Indians,  and  has  a 
good  influence  over  them.  He  has  made 
one  or  two  successful  trips  into  the  woods 
to  visit  the  Indians  at  their  camps  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  winter. 

Norman. — This  station,  which  was 
held  by  myself  last  winter,  is  now  re¬ 
mitted  again  into  the  hands  of  our 
catechist,  Mr.  Allen  Hardesty,  who  was 
in  charge  before.  He  passed  last  winter  at 
an  intermediate  post  known  as  the  Little 
Bap  ids,  where  he  did  good  service.  At 
Norman  the  Indians  are  more  zealous 
for  Protestant  instruction  than  else¬ 
where  on  the  Mackenzie,  attending 
church  and  school  well. 

McBlierson. — This  station,  previously 
held  by  Archdeacon  McDonald,  is  now 
to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  T.  H. 
Canham.  The  Archdeacon,  having  been 
sick  throughout  the  winter, and  prevented 
by  an  affection  of  the  throat  from  much 
speaking,  has  devoted  himself  to  trans¬ 
lating,  and  has  been  able  to  complete 
the  Testament  and  Prayer  Book  in 
Loucheux.  The  Archdeacon  appears  to 
have  been  much  comforted  by  the  cheer¬ 
ful  Christian  disposition  and  zealous 
co-operation  of  the  Rev.  Y.  C.  Sim. 

Bampart  House. — This,  our  most  dis¬ 
tant  station,  has  been  in  charge  of  our 
valuable  colleague,  Rev.  Y.  C.  Sim.  He 
was  previously  in  charge  here,  when  he 
so  gained  the  affections  of  the  people 
that  they  were  loath  to  let  him  go.  He 
writes,  however,  most  cheerfully  and 
contentedly  from  his  new  post,  being 
cheered  by  the  affectionate  and  warm¬ 
hearted  zeal  of  the  Indian  converts  who 
are  our  joy  and  crown  in  the  diocese. 
But  again,  about  500  miles  beyond  him, 
on  the  Upper  Yoncon,  are  tribes  of 
Indians  whom  I  left  weeping  in  contri¬ 
tion  for  their  sins  ten  years  ago,  and 
who  have  hardly  been  seen  since  ;  while 
1000  miles  down  the  Lower  Youcon 
are  tribes  again  thirsting  for  the  Gospel 


and  partly  evangelized  and  baptized  by 
Archdeacon  McDonald,  but  now  entirely 
neglected.  What  is  to  be  done  for 
these  ?  They  are  outside  of  this  diocese, 
but  not  outside  the  claims  of  our  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

Respecting  my  own  movements,  I 
have  already  reported  to  the  Committee 
my  journey  to  our  Tukudh  Mission  last 
summer.  Thence  I  voyaged  to  Great 
Slave  Lake  to  meet  the  incoming 
Mission  party  from  England.  In  the 
autumn  I  went  up  the  Liard  River  to 
visit  two  posts  there,  Port  Liard  and 
Fort  Nelson.  Fort  Liard  is  better 
adapted  for  farming  than  any  other  part 
of  the  Mackenzie  River  country,  and 
the  Indians  appear  willing  to  leave  the 
French  priests,  and  desirous  of  Protes¬ 
tant  instruction.  I  am  desirous  there¬ 
fore  to  occupy  this  ground.  The  Liard 
River  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  debatable 
ground  between  this  diocese  and  that 
of  Caledonia.  However,  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  at  present  quite  inaccessible  to 
Bishop  Ridley,  and  has  always  been 
associated  with  our  Missions,  I  have 
worked  it  mean  while,  with  the  permission 
of  Bishop  Hills,  irrespectively  of  the 
question  to  whom  it  may  ultimately  be 
assigned.  I  believe  that  strictly  it  was 
included  in  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury’s  commission  to  myself,  but  of  the 
terms  of  his  commission  to  the  Bishop 
of  Caledonia  I  am  not  aware. 

Before  winter  I  returned  to  Fort 
Norman  among  the  drift  ice,  not  without 
some  difficulty  ;  and  I  wintered  at  Fort 
Norman  with  Mrs.  Bompas,  but  not  in 
much  comfort  or  in  much  spirits.  In 
early  spring  I  left  again  among  the  drift 
ice,  intending  to  revisit  Archdeacon 
McDonald,  about  whose  health  I  was 
uneasy.  On  reaching  Fort  Good  Hope, 
on  the  Arctic  Circle,  I  received  better 
accounts  from  the  Archdeacon,  and 
turned  back  at  his  own  request,  as  he 
intended  (d.v.)  to  be  coming  out  this 
summer. 

I  then  brought  up  Mrs.  Bompas  from 
Fort  Norman  to  Great  Slave  Lake, 
where  1  have  left  her,  I  hope,  a  little  more 
comfortable  than  last  winter.  On  our  way 
we  visited,  of  course,  Fort  Simpson  Mis¬ 
sion.  From  Slave  Lake  I  proceeded  at 
once  hither,  where  I  have  been  engaged 
lacing  the  Mission  accounts  in  the 
ands  of  Mr.  Reeve,  and  assisting  in  the 
school,  while  he  has  been  occupied  with 
those  accounts.  I  am  now  awaiting  the 
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arrival  of  Messrs.  Canham  and  Brock 
from  outside  before  proceeding  (d.v.)  to 
revisit  our  Mission  stations  on  Peace 
Biver.  The  oversight  of  so  wide  a 
mission-field,  though  so  sparsely 
populated,  is  a  task  involving  some  re¬ 
sponsibility  ;  but  one  to  which  I  can 
cheerfully  devote  myself ;  though  I 
think  if  the  diocese  remains  undivided 
my  itinerancies  will  be  inconsistent  with 
domestic  life,  and  I  have  asked  Mrs. 
Bompas  to  revisit  England  next  year, 
which  1  hope  she  will  consent  to  do.  If 
relieved  of  the  chai'ge  of  the  Mission 
accounts  and  of  domestic  duties  I  wish  to 
surrender  myself  without  reserve  to  the 
visitation  of  the  Mission  stations. 

I  fear  that  I  cannot  be  sufficiently 
stationary  to  undertake  myself  the 
training  of  Mission  agents,  and  begin 


to  doubt  whether  I  can  carry  out  the 
scheme  I  formed  to  attempt  this  work 
while  travelling.  Mr.  David  Kirkby,  if 
sent  to  us  after  completing  his  college 
course,  may  be  able  to  assist  us  in 
affording  classical  knowledge  to  our 
candidates  for  orders. 

Captain  Dawson,  of  the  Rojml  Artil¬ 
lery,  has  arrived  here  from  England 
with  three  men  in  connexion  with  the 
International  Circumpolar  Expedition, 
and  is  making  preparations  for  a 
steamer  being  built  here  by  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company,  so  that  civilization  ap¬ 
pears  approaching  us  by  degrees. 

May  God  give  us  all  grace  to  be  zeal¬ 
ous  and  persevering  in  the  Saviour’s 
cause,  until  “  all  the  ends  of  the  earth 
have  seen  the  salvation  of  our  God  ”  1 


MADRAS. 


From  the  Rev.  Malcolm  G.  Goldsmith,  Mohammedan  Mission. 


Madras ,  November  24 th,  1882. 

The  Mission  has  gone  through  another 
year  without  being  able  to  record  any 
accession  or  baptism ;  yet,  as  ever,  we 
have  great  cause  for  thankfulness,  in  the 
steady  progress  that  has  been  made. 
The  Divine  Master  is  with  us,  and  has 
carried  us  on  safely  with  sufficient  proofs 
of  His  presence,  however  much  we  may 
still  long  to  see  more  open  and  tangible 
results  of  the  Gospel  preaching.  It  is 
now  ten  years  since  I  entered  on  the 
field,  but  experience  has  shown  all  along, 
that  though  speedy  fruits  might  have 
been  pleasant,  yet  the  soil  is  of  a  kind 
on  which  long  and  patient  effort  must 
be  spent,  if  a  true  and  really  blessed 
harvest  is  to  be  reaped.  Under  a  system 
of  terrorism  such  as  Islam,  and  in  a 
place  where  it  reigns  as  in  Madras,  it 
may  be  the  Lord’s  good  will  that  not 
just  one  or  two  at  the  present  time,  but 
a  compact  body  of  some  score  or  more 
later  on,  should  come  out  and  confess 
Him  before  men.  We  are  content  to  go 
on  believing  that  there  are  signs  that 
xhings  are  working  to  this  end. 

Evangelistic  Worh. — At  the  close  of 
1881,  my  brother  and  I  were  in  Palam- 
cotta,  hospitably  entertained  by  Bishop 
and  Mrs.  Sargent.  This  visit  confirmed 
our  previous  idea,  that  the  Mohamme¬ 
dans  of  the  far  south  are  mostly  of  the 
Labbc  class,  descendants  of  Arab  immi¬ 
grants,  who  intermarried  with  the  Tamil 
people,  and  must  be  reached  through 
Tamil  rather  than  Hindustani.  In  one 


large  village  of  them  which  we  visited, 
only  one,  and  he  a  boy  from  Madras, 
seemed  able  to  understand  Hindustani. 
In  Palamcotta  itself,  there  were  many 
intelligent  hearer@  in  the  men  of  the 
Native  regiment  stationed  there,  but 
since  then  the  Government  has  with¬ 
drawn  all  the  military  from  the  place, 
so  that  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
scattered  residents  there  and  in  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Tinnevelly,  there 
are  no  Mohammedans  there  now  to 
claim  our  attention.  It  is  evident,  never¬ 
theless,  that  more  ought  somehow  to  be 
done  for  the  400,000  Labbe,  and  the 
600,000  Mapile Mohammedans,  the  latter 
being  a  corresponding  class  on  the 
western  coast.  Special  agents  who  can 
devote  their  time  to  the  peculiar  language 
of  these  two  classes  are  greatly  needed ; 
but  I  myself  have  hitherto  not  found 
the  right  sort  of  material  to  employ,  and 
there  are  difficulties  in  the  way. 

Immediately  on  our  return  to  Madras 
we  were  greeted  by  Pensioned- Subadar 
Talibuddin  Sahib,  a  converted  Mussul¬ 
man,  who  had  come  on  our  invitation 
from  Raipur,  Central  Provinces,  leaving 
his  family  there.  He  had  been  baptized 
twenty  years  previously,  while  serving- 
in  his  regiment,  and  after  standing  much 
jDersecution,  had  at  last  taken  his  pen¬ 
sion  and  settled  at  Raipur  with  his 
family ;  who  had  also,  but  not  without 
opposition,  embraced  Christ’s  religion. 
He  lived  with  us  for  five  months,  i.  e. 
till  May  15th,  and  then  returned  home 
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Home  Mission  Committee^ 

(WESTERN  SECTION ) 
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The  following  extract  minutes  of  the  Home  Mission  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  of  the  General  Assembly,  explain  the  reasons  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Deputy,  to  visit  the  Churches  in  British  Col¬ 
umbia. 

[Home  Mission  Committee,  March  29,  1882.) 

“  There  were  laid  on  the  table  and  read  communications  from 
Rev.  R.  Jamieson,  New  Westminister,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Gray,  Convener 
of  the  Colonial  Committee  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  regard  to 
the  British  Columbia  field.  The  correspondence  was  referred  to  a 
Sub-Committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Macdonneli,  Laing,  King, 
Barries  and  McCrae.  At  a  later  stage  of  the  meeting  the  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee  presented  the  following  report : — 

The  letters  submitted  to  your  Sub-Committee  from  Mr.  Jamieson  and  Dr. 
Gray  set  forth  the  following  facts  : 

1.  Mr  Jamieson  intimates  his  desire  to  be  disjoined  from  the  Presbytery 
in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  British  Columbia,  and  to  be  recon¬ 
nected  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  and  further  expresses  hiB 
willingness  to  nave  a  reduction  of  $200  or  $300  made  in  the  grant. 

2.  The  congregation  at  Nanaimo  has  expressed  its  desire  to  have  a  Min¬ 
ister  sent  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  and  correspondence  has 
taken  place  with  the  Colonial  Committee  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  regarding 
the  giving  of  aid  in  the  event  of  a  minister  being  appointed. 

3.  The  Colonial  Committee  makes  no  objection  to  this  Church  responding 
to  the  application  from  Nanaimo  ;  but  the  state  of  that  Committee's  funds  is 
such,  that  no  guarantee  of  pecuniary  aid  can  be  given. 
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4.  Mr.  Jamieson  represents  that  the  First  Congregation  in  Victoria  would 
readily  connect  itself  with  the  Presbyterian_ Church  in  Canada,  in  the  event  of  a 
Presbytery  being  formed: 

In  view  of  these  statements,  agree  to  recommend  : 

1.  That  the  General  Assembly  be  requested  to  appoint  a  deputy  to  visit 
British  Columbia,  confer  with  the  Presbytery  there,  and  make  inquiry  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Church  in  the  whole  field. 

2-  That  in  regard  to  the  application  of  Mr.  Jamieson  to  be  connected  with 
a  Presbytery  in  this  Church,  and  in  regard  to  the  proposed  reduction  of  the 
grant  made  for  hi3  support,  action  be  deferred  in  the  meantime. 

3.  In  view  of  what  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  done  and  is  doing  for 
British  Columbia,  and  in  the  hope  of  securing  the  hearty  support  of  that  Church 
in  any  action  that  may  hereafter  be  taken  in  the  interest  of  Presbyterianism, 
the  Colonial  Committee  should  be  informed  without  delay  of  the  proposed 
action  of  this  Church. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

(General  Assembly,  June  16,  1882.) 

The  Assembly  resolved  : 

1.  That  a  Deputy  be  appointed  to  visit  British  Columbia,  to  confer  with 
the  Presbytery  there,  and  to  make  inquiry  in  order  to  ascertain  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  Church  in  the  whole  field. 

2.  That  in  regard  to  the  application  of  Mr.  Jamieson  to  be  connected  with 
a  Presbytery  in  this  Church,  and  in  regard  to  the  proposed  reduction  of  the 
grant  made  for  his  support,  action  be  deferred  in  the  meantime. 

3.  That  in  view  of  what  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  done,  and  is  doing  for 
British  Columbia,  and  in  the  hope  of  securing  the  hearty  support  of  that  Church 
in  any  action  that  may  hereafter  be  taken  in  the  interests  of  Presbyterianism, 
the  Colonial  Committee  be  informed  without  delay,  of  the  proposed  action  of 
this  Church, 

The  Assembly  appointed  Dr.  Cochrane  a  deputy  to  visit  British  Columbia, 
confer  with  ‘the  Presbytery  there,  and  make  inquiry  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  Church  in  that  district.” 

In  fulfilment  of  this  appointment,  I  at  once  put  myself  in 
communication  with  the  Rev.  Robert  Jamieson,  of  New  West¬ 
minister,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stephen,  Minister  of  St.  Andrew’s 
Church,  Victoria,  intimating  to  both  the  nature  of  my  mission,  and 
the  probable  time  of  my  arrival,  and  also  sending  to  each  several 
copies  of  the  Home  Mission  Report,  containing  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Committee,  and  as  soon  as  I  could  make  the  necessary 
arrangements,  left  for  British  Columbia,  arriving  there  on  Tuesday 
the  1st  of  August. 

On  my  arrival  in  Victoria,  I  was  met  by  Mr.  Alexander 

Wilson,  one  of  the  managers  of  the  First  (or  Pandora  Street) 
Congregation  and  the  Rev.  Daniel  Gamble,  who  is  at  present 
supplying  the  pulpit  of  said  church.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Stephen 

was  absent  on  a  visit  to  Comox.  On  his  return  the  follow¬ 
ing  Friday,  I  had  an  interview  with  him,  and  arranged  for  a 

more  formal  conference  with  the^’ office  bearers  of  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  in  regard  to  the  object  of  my  mission.  No  meeting  of 
Presbytery  had  been  called,  nor  did  it  seem  practicable  to  have  a 


meeting  within  the  time  of  my  visit,  on  account  of  the  distances 
from  Victoria  and  the  postal  arrangements.  I  therefore  fell  in 
with  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Stephen,  to  meet  with  the  several  min¬ 
isters  and  congregations,  as  far  as  practicable,  and  lay  the  object  of 
my  visit  before  them, 

On  the  Wednesday  after  my  arrival,  I  conducted  the  regular 
Wednesday  evening  meeting  in  the  First  Church, and  attended  a  meet- 
ingof  theEldersand  Managers  of  said  congregation.  On  the  following 
Sabbath  I  preached  in  the  morning  in  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  and 
met  with  Mr.  Stephen  and  his  elders.  In  the  evening  I  preached 
in  the  First  Church,  and  on  Monday  held  a  conference  with  the 
Board  of  Management  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church.  In  addition  to 
these  more  formal  meetings,  I  received  from  many  of  the  members 
and  office  bearers  of  both  churches,  whu  called  upon  me,  much 
valuable  information  as  to  the  condition  of  our  churches  in  British 
Columbia,  and  the  urgent  need  of  more  being  done  for  this  distant 
but  important  held. 

Leaving  Victoria  I  proceeded  to  the  Mainland,  and  visited 
New  Westminister,  preaching  three  times  for  Mr.  Jamieson,  and 
meeting  with  the  office  bearers  of  the  Church,  Afterwards  I  went  to 
Langley,  Yale,  Burrard  Inlet,  Nanaimo  and  Comox.  I  also  met 
with  Presbyterians,  at  certain  points  on  the  river  where  the  boat 
called,  who  were  anxious  to  have  the  Presbyterian  Church  send 
Missionaries  to  neglected  districts. 


PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCHES  AND  STATIONS  IN 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

VICTORIA. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather  from  the  office  bearers  of 
the  churches  in  Victoria,  the  following  are  the  main  facts  connected 
with  the  organization  of  the  First  (or  Pandora  Street)  and  Saint 
Andrew’s  Church,  in  that  city.  If  there  are  errors  in  the  state¬ 
ments,  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  different  accounts  given,  and 
opinions  held  as  to  the  organization  of  two  churches,  where  there 
need  only  have  been  one.  These  conliicting  opinions  regarding  past 
difficulties,  I  purposely  withhold. 

FIRST  CHURCH,  VICTORIA. 

This  Church  was  organized  in  January,  1862,  with  twelve 
members,  its  first  Missionary  Pastor  being  the  Rev.  John  Hall,  who 
was  sent  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland,  and  who  remained 
with  the  congregation  until  1865.  Application  was  then  made  to 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
for  a  minister,  without  success.  For  a  short  time,  Mr.  Nimmo,  sent 
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out  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  held  services  in  the  Congregational 
Church,  attended  by  several  Scotch- families,  but  was  afterwards 
withdrawn,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Somerville  appointed.  He 
arrived  in  June,  1865,  and  preached  until  September  1866,  when 
on  account  of  certain  differences  in  the  congregation,  he  withdrew 
and  organized  Saint  Andrew’s  Church,  in  connection  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland. 

The  First  Church  was  then  left  without  a  minister,  from 
September  1866  until  March  1875,  when  the  Rev.  John  Reid,  a 
Congregational  minister  from  England,  supplied  the  pulpit  until 
April  1881 .  He  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Smith,  a  minister 
who  had  formerly  preached  to  the  Methodist  Church  in  Victoria, 
who  remained  as  supply  from  April  1881,  to  April  1882.  At 
present,  and  pending  negotiations  with  our  own  Church,  the  pulpit 
is  supplied  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Gamble,  a  licentiate  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  the  United  States,  graduate  of  the  San  Francisco 
Seminary,  and  for  two  years  past  acting  as  an  ordained  Missionary 
under  the  Home  Mission  Board  of  the  American  Church. 

The  membership  is  at  present  sixty  :  Elders,  four  ;  Managers, 
twelve.  The  Sabbath  School  has  one  hundred  and  five  on  the  roll, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  sixty-five,  and  ten  teachers. 

The  debt  on  the  church  building  and  Sabbath  school  rooms 
adjoining,  is  between  $4,000  and  $5,000.  This  congregation  has 
never  received  any  aid  from  outside  sources,  having  always  paid  its 
supply  in  full. 

Although  a  Presbyterian  Church,  in  virtue  of  its  deed,  it  has 
never  been  in  connection  with  any  Presbyterian  body,  but  now 
seeks  admission  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada.  The  deed 
contains  the  following  clauses  :  “  It  is  hereby  provided  and  de¬ 
clared,  that  the  property  so  held  in  trust  aforesaid,  shall  not  revert 
to  any  particular  sect  or  denomination  of  Presbyterians,  but  the 
said  parties  of  the  second  part  and  their  sucessors,  shall  stand 
seized  and  possessed  of  the  said  land,  hereditaments  and  premises,  for 
the  use,  enjoyment  and  benefit  of  every  denomination  of  Presby¬ 
terians  desiring  to  merge  minor  differences,  and  to  co-operate  as  a 
congregation,  on  the  broad  basis  of  the  confession  of  faith,  and  that 
the  said  parties  of  the  second  part,  and  their  successors,  shall  at  all 
times  hereafter,  permit  any  minister  or  preacher  (he  being  duly 
authorized  to  perform  Divine  Service  in  that  behalf  and  approved 
by  the  congregation)  to  officiate  in  the  said  church,  according  to  the 
rights  and  discipline  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.” 

It  is  also  declared  in  the  deed  that  .“  the  said  land,  heredita¬ 
ments  and  premises,  are  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Vancouver  Island,  and 
such  other  Presbyterians  professing  adherence  to  the  confession  of 
faith  as  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
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land,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-seven,  and 
ratified  by  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  in  the  years  of  our 
Lord,  sixteen  hundred  and  forty -nine,  and  sixteen  hundred  and 
ninety,  and  maintaining  a  church  discipline  and  doctrinal  principles 
as  ratified  by  the  said  Acts  of  Parliament.” 

The  revenues  of  the  Church  are  derived  from  seat  rents  and 
collections.  Last  year  $2,100  was  raised  for  the  support  of 
ordinances,  interest  and  other  incidentals. 

In  addition  to  the  weekly  services  on  Sabbath,  a  prayer  meet¬ 
ing  is  held  every  Wednesday,  which  is  well  attended. 

This  Church  applies  for  admission  to  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Canada,  which  application  was  before  the  meeting  of  the  Home 
Mission  Committee  in  March  last  and  transmitted  to  the  Assembly. 
Action  was  deferred  on  the  application,  as  also  on  the  appointment 
of  a  minister,  until  the  Deputy  should  visit  and  report. 

The  petition  of  the  congregation  to  be  received  into  connection 
with  our  Church,  and  also  to  have  a  minister  sent,  and  the  deed  of 
the  church  property,  are  herewith  submitted.  In  the  meantime,  the 
pulpit  is  supplied  by  Mr,  Gamble,  until  final  action  is  taken  by  the 
Home  Mission  Committee,  and  their  opinion  given,  as  to  the  best 
course  to  be  adopted  in  the  circumstances. 

st.  andbew’s  church,  victoria. 

This  church  was  organized  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Somerville,  in 
1866,  who,  as  already  stated,  ministered  for  some  time  in  the  First 
Church.  The  building  was  erected  under  his  ministry,  chiefly  by 
funds  sent  out  by  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Somerville  re¬ 
mained  pastor  of  St.  Andrew’s  for  five  years,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Macgregor  in  1871.  He  remained  until  1881,  when  he,  as  did 
also  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Somerville,  returned  to  Scotland.  Mr. 
Stephen,  the  present  pastor,  came  in  1881. 

The  membership  is  about  one  hundred  ;  Elders  four  ;  Managers 
twelve  ;  Sabbath  school  on  roll,  seventy,  attendance  sixty  ;  Teachers 
nine.  The  debt  on  church  and  manse  is  about  $3,500.  The 
revenue  of  the  church  is  derived  from  pew  rents  and  collections. 
The  Colonial  Committee  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  gives  aid  to  the 
extent  of  $625  per  annum.  There  seems  to  me,  however,  no  good 
reason  why  such  a  congregation  should  receive  any  grant  whatever 
— or  at  least,  why  it  might  not  be  discontinued  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  The  means  possessed  by  several  in  the  congregation 
is  such,  as  should  make  them  not  only  independent  of  all  outside 
aid,  but  able  to  give  substantial  help  to  mission  stations,  in  poorer 
and  neglected  districts.  No  church  in  the  city  of  Victoria  should, 
in  my  opinion,  receive  any  grant  either  from  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land,  or  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada. 
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NEW  WESTMINISTER. 

(About  seventy-five  miles  from  Victoria.) 

The  Rev.  Robert  Jamieson  was  appointed  to  British  Columbia 
nearly  21  years  ago,  by  the  Canada  Presbyterian  Church.  British 
Columbia  was  then  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  under  the  care 
of  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee.  The  same  Committee  also 
appointed  the  Rev.  Wm.  Aitken,  who  preached  in  different  locali¬ 
ties  from  1869  to  1871,  and  the  Rev.  Daniel  Duff,  who  labored 
chiefly  among  the  miners  at  Cariboo.  Mr.  Jamieson  was  for  many 
years  the  only  missionary  over  a  wide  district,  preaching  at  Langley 
and  other  places,  until  in  later  years,  when  additional  missionaries 
were  appointed  by  the  Cnurcli  of  Scotland,  his  labors  were  restricted 
to  New  Westminister  and  the  immediate  vicinity.  As  the  reports  of 
St.  Andrew’s  Church,  New  Westminister,  have  been  for  years  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Home  Mission  Report,  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  them 
in  detail.  From  the  report  submitted  to  the  last  General  Assembly, 
(and  which  may  be  taken  as  the  present  state  of  the  congregation) 
we  learn  that  the  membership  is  thirty-eight,  and  that  there  has 
been  little  or  no  increase  for  some  years  past  ;  that  the  Sabbath 
School  is  attended  by  thirty  children  and  six  teachers,  and  that  in 
addition  to  the  $800  paid  Mr.  Jamieson,  the  congregation  contri¬ 
butes  to  the  principal  schemes  of  the  church.  Mr.  Jamieson  has 
for  some  time  been  in  an  infirm  state  of  health,  which  has  pre¬ 
vented  him  doing  the  amount  of  work  of  former  years,  and  which 
indeed  is  necessary,  in  a  field  which  ought  to  be  able  to  support  a 
Minister,  with  far  less  assistance  than  that  now  given  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  ($1,200).  In  proportion  to  the  membership  the  church 
stands  well,  but  there  seems  no  good  reason  why  in  such  a  place 
there  should  not  be  a  much  larger  congregation  gathered  in.  Mr. 
Jamieson  feels  that  he  needs  a  change,  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  as  the  Committee  may  decide,  in  the  hope  of  recruiting  his 
energies.  The  whole  matter  was  talked  over  with  Mr.  Jamieson, 
and  afterwards  with  the  office  bearers  of  the  church,  without,  how¬ 
ever,  any  definite  conclusion  being  arrived  at, as  to  what  was  best  for 
the  minister  and  all  parties  concerned.  Mr.  Jamieson  and  his 
office  bearers  at  first  entertained  the  proposal  of  a  six  months 
furlough,  but  since  my  return  to  Ontario,  this  has  been  given  up. 
Under  date  September  5th,  Mr.  Jamieson  writes  :  “I  decline  now 
“  to  make  application  for  the  proposed  furlough  for  six  months 
“  mentioned  in  the  Committee’s  address  to  you.  Instead,  1  have 
“  respectfully  and  earnestly  to  request  the  Committee  to  allow  me 
“  to  exchange  early  in  the  spring  with  any  minister  who  may  be 
“  sent  out,  so  that  I  may  take  the  work  in  Nicola  Valley  and  sur- 
“  rounding  districts  for  six  months  Such  a  change,  and  residence 
“  in  that  climate,  with  the  almost  constant  travel  required  to  over- 


“  take  the  work,  will,  I  trust,  enable  me  to  discharge  my  duties 
“  more  efficiently  in  this  place  for  some  time  longer.  I  have  also  to 
“  request  the  Committee  to  make  the  grant  as  liberal  as  possible  for 
“this  year  at  least,  to  give  me  time  to  make  some  disposal  of  my 
“  family.” 

LANGLEY. 

Langley,  about  ninety-seven  miles  distant  from  Victoria,  and 
twenty -two  from  New  Westminister,  has  been  in  charge  for  the  past 
seven  years, of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dunn.  There  are  also  two  outlying 
settlements,  the  North  and  South  Arm,  under  his  care.  These  are 
distant  thirty-two  and  twenty-five  miles  respectively  from  Langley, 
where  Mr.  Dunn  resides,  and  of  necessity  involve  great  expenditure 
of  time  and  strength  to  visit  them  or  preach  upon  the  Lord’s  day, 
in  connection  with  Langley.  In  January  last,  it  was  determined 
that  Mr.  Dunn  should  confine  his  services  on  Sunday  to  Langley 
and  immediate  neighborhood,  and  certain  steps  were  taken  by  the 
Presbytery,  with  a  view  of  securing  a  Missionary  to  labor  exclusive¬ 
ly  in  the  North  and  South  Arm  and  adjacent  fields.  For  reasons, 
however,  that  need  not  be  stated,  the  matter  has  not  been  prose¬ 
cuted  further  in  the  meantime,  and  these  stations  are  still  depend¬ 
ent  upon  Mr.  Dunn’s  occasional  services,  or  other  chance  supply. 

At  Langley,  there  is  a  small  church,  built  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jamieson,  who  at  that  time  gave 
occasional  service  at  Langley.  The  attendance  is  about  sixty.  At 
the  Prairie,  six  miles  distant,  there  is  no  church,  but  service  is  held 
in  a  school  house,  with  an  attendance  of  thirty.  At  Mud  Bay,  the 
congregation  numbering  some  twenty-five,  meet  in  one  of  the 
settler’s  houses  in  the  absence  of  a  place  of  worship.  At  Maple 
Ridge,  the  number  of  Presbyterians  is  estimated  at  forty  or  fifty, 
and  worship  is  held  in  the  Methodist  Church.  At  the  North  Arm 
worship  is  also  held  in  the  Methodist  Church,  with  an  attendance 
about  the  same  as  at  Maple  Ridge.  Prayer  meetings  and  Sabbath 
schools  are  held  as  far  as  practicable  in  the  different  districts.  The 
stations  supplied  by  Mr.  Dunn  as  the  above  statistics  show,  are 
comparatively  weak  and  the  members  far  from  wealthy.  They  give 
however,  according  to  their  means.  In  the  first  year  of  Mr.  Dunn’s 
pastorate,  $200  was  the  entire  amount  subscribed,  this  year 
upwards  of  $500  has  been  given  towards  the  support  of  the  • 
Minister.  The  Colonial  Committee  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
make  an  annual  grant  to  this  field  of  $625. 

NANAIMO  AND  WELLINGTON  MINES. 

Nanaimo,  distant  from  Victoria  seventy -nine  miles,  was  organized 
4  by  Mr.  Jamieson  on  the  26th  of  November,  1865,  and  received 
service  from  him  up  to  February  5th,  1869,  when  he  was  followed 


by  Mr.  Aitken,  who  remained  until  1871.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Clyde, 
appointed  by  the  Colonial  Committee  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
was  the  last  stated  pastor,  and  continued  for  a  period  of  six  years. 
Since  his  departure  a  year  ago,  little  supply  has  been  given.  This 
station  was  also  supplemented  by  the  Colonial  Committee  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  to  the  extent  of  $625,  the  congregation  giving 
$500  in  addition.  Many  of  the  members  are  now  residing  at  the 
Wellington  Mines,  seven  miles  distant,  but  no  organization  as  a 
district  station  has  as  yet  taken  place  at  that  point.  The  church 
building,  owing  partly  to  the  fact,  that  it  has  been  comparativ  ely 
little  used  during  the  past  year,  and  that  the  members  have  become 
somewhat  dispirited  by  the  long  vacancy,  and  by  the  removal  of 
many  members  to  the  Wellington  Mines,  is  in  a  decaying  condition 
and  needs  prompt  repair.  On  the  manse,  which  stands  adjacent  to 
the  church,  there  is  a  debt  of  $2,000.  The  statistics  as  far  as  can 
be  o-athered,  are  as  follows  :  six  elders ;  seven  managers  ;  eighty 
members  ;  thirty  Sabbath  school  scholars  and  four  teachers.  Cor¬ 
respondence  has  taken  place  between  the  office  bearers  of  the  church 
and  the  Colonial  Committee,  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of 
another  pastor,  but  has  so  far  resulted  in  nothing  being  done. 
The  two  lots  upon  which  the  church  and  manse  at  Nanaimo  are 
built,  are  deeded  to  trustees  in  connection  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Canada. 

com  ox. 

This  is  a  small  and  somewhat  scattered  field,  distant  from 
Victoria  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  miles,  under  care  of 
Rev.  B.  K.  McElmon,  who  came  from  Nova  Scotia  some  five  years 
since.  Many  of  the  people  are  emigrants  from  the  Maritime  Pro¬ 
vinces.  There  are  three  preaching  stations,  two  in  the  settlement 
proper,  Comox,  and  the  Landing  five  miles  distant,  and  the  other 
on  the  Island,  ten  miles  down  the  coast.  There  is  only  one  church 
building,  which  will  seat  125  persons,  and  adjacent  to  it  a  manse 
for  the  minister.  The  manse  is  the  property  of  the  minister.  The 
church  is  free  from  debt.  Towards  the  erection  of  the  manse  the 
sum  of  ^50  was  donated  by  the  Colonial  Committee  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  towards  the  support  of  the  pastor  there  is  a  grant 
of  $625.  The  amount  paid  by  the  people  in  addition  to  this  grant 
is  $300.  The  attendance  at  the  different  stations  is  respectively, 
forty,  thirty,  and  twenty.  The  membership  is  twenty-three,  elders 
two.  '  Prayer  meetings  are  held  from  time  to  time  in  different  parts 
of  the  district,  and  Sabbath  school  instruction  given  as  opportunity 

^  Before  concluding  this  brief  review  of  the  churches  and  stations 
in  British  Columbia,  I  may  state  for  the  information  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  that  for  several  years  a  grant  of  £“200  ($1,000)  was  given 
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by  the  Colonial  Committee  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  t  St.  An¬ 
drew’s,  Victoria,  Langley,  Comox,  Nanaimo  and  the  Nicola  Valley, 
(where  Mr.  Murray  who  has  now  returned  to  the  Maritime  Pro¬ 
vinces,  was  settled).  Mr.  Murray  having  returned,  and  no  succes¬ 
sor  appointed,  and  Nanaimo  being  also  vacant,  grants  are  now  only 
given  to  St.  Andrew’s,  Victoria,  Langley  and  Comox,  and  the  grant 
reduced  to  $625  each.  The  Presbytery  of  British  Columbia  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  formerly  consisted  of  five  mem¬ 
bers,  now  it  is  reduced  to  three,  Messrs.  Stephen,  of  Victoria, ‘'Dunn 
of  Langley,  and  McElmon,  of  Comox. 


VIEWS  OF  THE  SEVERAL  CHURCHES,  REGARD¬ 
ING  MATTERS  SUBMITTED  FOR  THEIR 
CONSIDERATION. 

The  following  may  be  regarded  as  the  views  of  the  several 
churches  and  pastors;  regarding  the  best  method  of  advancing 
Presbyterianism  in  British  Columbia.  The  main  questions 
that  engaged  attention  were  these  :  Should  there  be  two  dis¬ 
tinct  Presbyterian  churches  in  British  Columbia — that  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada, 
with  two  Presbyteries — as  would  now  seem  pecessary,  in  the 
event  of  the  present  state  of  things  continuing  ?  If  not,  under 
what  terms  could  consolidation  be  effected,  mutually  satisfactory 
to  the  churches  now  represented  in  British  Columbia  ?  Would 
the  Church  of  Scotland’s  Colonial  Committee  continue 
the  grants  to  the  churches  and  mission  stations  under 
its  care,  in  the  event  of  their  union  with  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Canada,  and  would  the  Church  of  Scotland  approve  of  said 
union  ? 

In  all  the  conferences  held,  I  stated  that  neither  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  nor  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada  desired  in 
any  way  to  change  their  present  relations,  if  considered  satis¬ 
factory,  and  that  we  desired  that  nothing  should  be  done,  apart 
from  the  cordial  approval  and  co-operation  of  the  Home  Church. 

Victoria. — The  First  or  Pandora  street  Church  now  ear¬ 
nestly  seeks  admission  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada. 

St  Andrew’s  Church,  up  to  date,  has  not  intimated  its 
decision.  A  meeting  of  the  congregation  was  to  be  held  on  the 
5th  September  for  final  action,  and  the  result  communicated, 
but  so  far  nothing  has  been  received. 

New  Westminster.— St.  Andrew’s  Church,  New  West¬ 
minster,  with  its  pastor,  seeks  readmission  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Canada.  Mr.  Jamieson’s  letter  of  transference  from 
the  Presbytery  of  British  Columbia  is  herewith  laid  upon  the 
table. 


Langley. — No  special  meeting  of  the  Langley  congrega¬ 
tion  had  taken  place  up  to  the  date  of  Mr.  Dunn’s  communica¬ 
tion,  August  1 2th.  An  appointment  was  made  for  me 
to  preach  here,  on  my  way  back  from  Yale,  bu^the  state  of  the 
roads  were  such  as  to  necessitate  its  being  cancelled.  I  met 
Mr.  Dunn  three  times,  and  talked  with  him  over  'the  condi¬ 
tion  of  his  own  charge,  and  also  heard  his  views  regarding  the 
best  methods  of  advancing  our  Presbyterianism  in  the  Province. 
The  following  may  be  regrrded  as  the  feelings  of  his  people  re¬ 
garding  the  matters  under  consideration  : 

“I  cannot  say,  for  certain,  what  my  elders  and  congregation 
might  resolve  to  do  if  the  question  were  put  to  them,  whether 
to  remain  as  they  are,  connected  with  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
or  to  join  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada.  I  am,  however, 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  if,  without  injustice  to  their  sense  of 
what  is  right  and  proper,  they  could  do  so,  they  would  prefer 
to  be  connected  with  the  Church  in  Canada.  My  reasons  for 
thinking  so  are  the  following  : — With  few  exceptions  the  Pres¬ 
byterians  under  my  charge  were  either  born  in  Canada,  baptiz¬ 
ed  and  brought  up  in  those  churches  which  went  into  the  union 
several  years  ago,  or  else  though  born  in  Scotland,  came  to 
Canada  in  early  manhood,  and  joined  churches  now  in  the 
union.  My  elders — three  Scotchmen — belonged  to  the  Free 
Church  in  Scotland,  and  emigrating  to  Canada  while  still 
young  men,  joined  Free  Churches  where  they  settled.  The 
First  Presbyterian  settlers  here,  are  not  long  out  from 
Canada.  Many  of  them  take  the  Missionary  Record  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada.  They  retain  a  vivid  and 
kindly  remembrance  of  ministers  in  that  church,  under  whose 
ministry  Ihey  sat,  or  with  whom  they  became  acquainted  and 
from  whose  ministrations  they  received  spiritual  benefit.  They 
continue  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  all  the  affairs  of  that  church 
especially  in  its  Home  and  Missionary  enterprises.  In  short, 
it  is  the  church  with  which  they  are  specially  acquainted,  the 
church  to  which  many  of  their  friends  back  east  belong — the 
church  which  they  specially  love,  as  the  main  promoter  under 
God,  of  their  early  religious  life.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
mingling  freely  with  my  people,  and  obliged  at  times  in  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  my  work,  to  spend  days  and  nights  in  their  houses, 
I  have  never  heard  the  Church  of  Scotland  spoken  of  in  any 
other  way,  than  that  of  reverence  and  love.  They  speak  of  her 
as  a  church  which  has  accomplished  a  grand  and  noble  work  in 
Scotland,  moulding  and  enobling  in  no  small  degree  the  charact¬ 
er  of  her  sons  from  generation  to  generation.  The  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude  British  Columbia  owes  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  for  send¬ 
ing  out  and  helping  to  support  for  so  many  years,  so  many  minis- 
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ters,  I  have  often  heard  spoken  of,  in  terms  of  heartiest  praise. 
She  stood  by  us  in  our  poverty  and  helplessness,  and  spoke  not 
of  reducing  her  liberal  allowances,  until  her  own  financial  em- 
barassments  compelled  her  to  do  so,  and  she  continues  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  them  all  the  help  and  encouragement  she  can. 
*  *  *  If  the  Church  of  Scotland,  taking  into  consid¬ 

eration  the  great  advantages  to  Presbyterianism  and  religion, 
which  would  accrue  from  a  union  of  Presbyterianism  in  the 
Province,  would  offer  no  objections  and  approve  of  the  step,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  my  people,  while  retaining  a 
deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  past  as¬ 
sistance  and  while  soliciting  a  continuance  of  the  same,  would 
prefer  an  ecclesiastical  connection  with  Canada,  for  such 
reasons  as  I  have  stated.  I  strongly  believe  that  the  interests 
of  religion  would  be  greatly  promoted  by  union,  a  union  of 
feeling  and  action,  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  The  distinctive 
principles  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Free  Church  or  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  their  points  of  difference,  are 
quite  unknown  to  many  here,  and  seldom  or  never  referred  to.” 

NANAIMO. 

St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Nanaimo,  B.  C., 

Aug.  23rd,  1882. 

The  special  meeting  of  the  congregation  called  by  resolu¬ 
tion  of  previous  meeting,  and  duly  advertised  by  the  Secretary, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  advisability  of  uniting  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  was  held  in  the  church  this 
evening.  There  was  a  lair  attendance. 

On  motion  of  Wm.  Gibson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Mundell,  Mr. 
Wm.  Earl,  Elder,  was  appointed  Chairman. 

The  minutes  of  meeting  of  congregation  held  on  the  16th 
Nov.,  1881,  were  read  and  confirmed.  Also  minutes  of  meeting 
of  17th  inst,  called  to  hear  and  confer  with  Kev.  Dr.  Cochrane, 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Canada,  and  approved  delegate  of  the  Colonial  Committee  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  was  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  he  had  according  to  instructions 
of  1 6th  November,  1881,  duly  forwarded  a  certified  copy  of 
minutes  of  said  meeting  to  the  Rev.  ft.  Jamieson,  of  New  West¬ 
minister,  but  from  letters  received  from  Rev.  T.  Somerville, 
Glasgow,  and  Rev.  A.  H.  Anderson,  Glasgow,  and  which  he 
read,  he  was  afraid  some  misunderstanding  had  arisen,  and  that 
he  had  forwarded  a  copy  of  minutes  of  said  meeting  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Gray,  Convener  of  the  Colonial  Committee,  to  which  he  had 
received  a  reply.  The  reply  was  read  and  ordered  to  be  filed* 
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After  a  long  and  careful  consideration  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  congregation,  its  present  prospects,  and  its  past 
relations  to  the  Church  of  Scotland— the  position  of  Presby¬ 
terianism  in  this  district  and  generally  throughout  British 
Columbia,  the  great  distance  which  separates  us  from  the  Home 
Church,  and  its  consequent  inability  of  a  carefulfoversight  of 
the  Churches  in  British  Columbia,  the  anticipated  speedy 
completion  ol  railway  connection  with  Canada  and  Manitoba, 
and  the  facilities  which  will  thus  be  given  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Canada  to  undertake  the  oversight  of  all  the  churches 
here,  as  well  as  the  evident  desire  of  the  Colonial  Committee  in 
Scotland,  as  expressed  in  their  last  annual  report  to  the  General 
Assembly,  to  withdraw  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  Canadian 
mission  field,  together  with  the  expressed  solicitude  of  the 
Colonial  Committee  to  do  what  is  best  for  religion  and  Presby¬ 
terianism  (vide  letter  of  Dr.  Gray  to  the  Secretary,)  and  the 
great  good  which  may  naturally  be  expected  from  a  strong 
united  church 

The  congregation  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Nanaimo,  there¬ 
fore  resolves  as  follows  : 

That  this  congregation,  after  hearing  the  Eev.  Dr.  Cochrane 
last  Thursday  evening,  believe  it  to  be  to  their  interest, 
as  well  as  the  interest  of  all  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in 
British  Columbia,  to  connect  themselves  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Canada.  They  cannot,  however,  dissolve  their  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Colonial  Committee  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
or  seek  admission  into  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada  with¬ 
out  the  full  and  hearty  concurrence  of  the  Colonial  Committee. 

The  congregation  has  been  entirely  dependent  on  the 
liberality  of  the  Colonial  Committee  for  the  religious  services 
they  have  enjoyed  during  the  six  years  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clyde’s 
ministry,  and  take  this  opportunity  of  again  thanking  the  Col¬ 
onial  Committee  for  their  past  liberality  to  us  as  a  congregation. 
We  feel,  however,  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  still  a  dut}'- 
to  perform  to  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  of  this  district,  and  we 
are  much  pleased  to  learn  from  Dr.  Gray’s  letter  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  that  they  are  willing  to  undertake  it.  We  have  been  told 
by  Dr.  Cochrane,  the  Deputy  sent  from  Canada,  that  while  the 
Canadian  Church  are  willing  to  receive  us  into  their  commun¬ 
ion,  and  send  us  a  minister,  they  might  be  unable  to  supplement 
the  stipend  which  could  be  raised  here. 

From  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  a  congregational  meeting 
held  here  on  the  16th  November  last,  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Colonial  Committee  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  they  will  see 
what  we  have  agreed  to  do.  We  still  adhere  to  the  resolutions 
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then  passed,  although  our  ability  to  raise  the  amount  stated — 
namely,  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum — has  certainly  not  im¬ 
proved,  the  church  having  been  closed  nearly  all  the  time  since 
that  date. 

We  beg,  therefore,  most  respectfully  and  earnestly,  to  ask 
the  Colonial  Committee  to  renew  their  grant  to  Nanaimo,  and 
at  the  same  time  permit  us  to  unite  ourselves  with  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  Canada,  and  get  a  minister  from  there.  Should 
this  meet  the  approval  of  the  Colonial  Committee,  we  would 
further  ask  them,  as  speedily  as  possible,  to  communicate  their 
decision  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cochrane,  Convener  of  the  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  Committee  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  and  ar¬ 
range  with  him  how  the  grant  will  be  paid. 

It  was  further  resolved,  that  in  the  event  of  the  Colonial 
Committee  notifying  Dr.  Cochrane,  that  they  had  agreed  to 
renew  their  grant  to  Nanaimo,  and  appioveof  the  congregation 
uniting  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada — that  Dr. 
Cochrane  be  requested  to  lose  no  time,  in  selecting  a  minister, 
suitable  for  Nanaimo,  and  take  whatever  further  steps  may  be 
necessary,  to  our  full  admission  into  and  connection  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada, 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  }.  Mundell,  seconded  by  Mr.  A. 
McAdie,  that  the  above  preamble  and  resolutions,  be  heartily 
endorsed  by  the  meeting,  and  the  Secretary  instructed  to  pre¬ 
pare  copies  of  the  same,  and  forward  them  at  once  to  Dr.  Gray, 
Convener  of  Colonial  Committee  of  Church  of  Scotland  and  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Cochrane,  Convener  of  the  Home  Mission  Com- 
mtttee  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  duly  signed  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  meeting  and  himself. — Carried  unanimously. 

WM.  EARL,  Chairman 
WM.  GIBSON.  Secretary 


COMOX. 

Presbyterian  Church,  Comox,  B.  C., 

Aug.  28th,  1882 

Which  time  and  place  a  meeting  of  the  congregation  was 
held  to  consider  the  proposition,  to  transfer  this  mission  to  the 
care  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada.  A  letter  was  read 
from  Rev.  Dr.  Cochrane,  Deputy  of  the  General  Assembly 
stating  the  object  of  his  visit  to  British  Columbia,  also  the 
steps  which  led  to  the  action  taken  by  the  General  Assembly. 
Further  information  was  obtained  from  the  Report  of  the  Home 
Mission  Committee  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada. 
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Whereupon  it  was  moved,  seconded  and  agreed  to, — That, 
whereas  there  is  every  prospect  of 'a  Presbytery  in  connection 
with  the  Church  in  Canada,  being  set  up  here,  in  the  near 
future.  And  whereas,  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  be 
two  distinct  Presbyterian  bodies,  holding  the  same  standards  of 
doctrine  and  church  government. 

Therefore  it  is  resolved,  that  while  expressing  our  sincere 
gratitude  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  for  their  liberal  aid  and 
interest  in  our  spiritual  welfare,  we  think  the  time  has  now 
arrived,  when  it  would  be  to  the  interests  of  Presbyterianism  in 
the  Province,  if  all  our  congregations  were  under  the  care  of 
the  Church  in  Canada,  and  we  hereby  express  our  willingness 
to  be  transferred  to  said  church,  provided  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land  approves,  and  the  grant  be  continued  for  some  years. 

(Signed)  B.  K.  McELMON, 

Chairman  and  Secretary 

SCHOOL  HOUSE,  DENMAN  ISLAND, 


Aug.  20th,  18S2 

Which  time  and  place  a  meeting  of  the  congregation  was 
convened.  A  letter  having  been  read  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coch¬ 
rane,  Deputy  of  the  General  Assemby  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Canada,  stating  the  object  of  his  mission  to  British 
Columbia,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

Resolved,  that  while  sincerely  thanking  the  Church  of 
Scotland  for  their  liberal  aid  and  supplying  us  W'ith  the  means 
of  grace,  we  think  the  time  has  now  come,  when  it  would  be  to 
the  best  interests  of  Presbyterianism  in  this  Province,  if  all  our 
congregations  were  under  the  care  of  the  Church  in  Canada  ; 
and  we  hereby  express  our  willingness  to  be  transferred  to  said 
Church,  provided  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
that  the  grant  be  continued  for  some  years. 

B.  K.  McELMON, 

Chairman  and  Secretary. 


REMARKS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  two  churches — the 
First  Church  of  Victoria,  and  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  New  West¬ 
minster — seek  admission  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Can¬ 
ada  ;  that  three  churches — those  of  Langley,  Nanaimo  and 
Comox — express  a  desire  to  be  connected  with  the  Presbyter¬ 
ian  Church  in  Canada,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland, — while  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Victoria,  has  made  no 
official  intimation  of  its  views  in  the  matter. 
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The  present  condition  of  Presbyterianism  in  the  Province 
is  not  cheering.  Much  good  has  doubtless  been  done,  but  the 
results  do  not  appear  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  monies  expend¬ 
ed  in  past  years  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Canada.  Nor  is  there  much  room  to  hope  tor  any 
change  until  one  strong,  united  and  harmonious  working  Pres¬ 
bytery  is  erected,  that  will  take  the  oversight  of  desti¬ 
tute  and  outlying  districts,  and  endeavour  to  supply  them 
with  the  means  of  grace.  The  existence  of  two  separate  Pres¬ 
byterian  churches  in  the  Province,  with  two  distinct  Presbyter¬ 
ies,  ought  not  lor  a  moment  to  be  entertained.  This  would 
simply  perpetuate  on  a  larger  scale  what  has  hitherto  militated 
against  progress  in  the  past,  involving  a  needless  expenditure 
of  means,  and  continuing  a  conflict  of  opinion  and  action  on 
the  part  of  individual  ministers,  belonging  to  the  rival  churches 
represented. 

The  propriety  of  uniting  the  two  Presbyterian  Churches  in 
the  city  of  Victoria  into  one  strong,  influential  congregation, 
having  been  mooted,  and  my  opinion  asked,  I  consider  that 
in  present  circumstances  it  would  be  impracticable,  if  not  in¬ 
deed  unwise.  There  is  room  in  Victoria  for  the  united  efforts 
of  two  ministers,  and  as  the  city  grows  abundant  material  for 
both  churches. 

But  if  our  church  is  to  advance  in  British  Columbia,  as  it 
has  done  in  other  parts  of  the  Dominion,  there  must  be  greatly 
increased  expenditure,  which  means  much  larger  annual  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Home  Mission  Fund.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Canada  cannot  face  the  demands  of  British  Columbia 
without  liberal  aid,  not  only  from  the  Colonial  Committee  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  but  the  other  Presbyterian  churches  in 
Great  Britain,  whose  members  are  emigrating  in  large  numbers 
to  the  far  west,  and  are  already  found  in  every  part  of  this  re¬ 
mote  Province. 

In  addition  to  the  localities  at  present  occupied  by  mis¬ 
sionaries,  the  following  points  ought  to  be  provided  with  relig¬ 
ious  ordinances  . — 

I.  Cowichan,  Saanich,  and  Maple  Bay,  on  the  Island. 
In  these  places  there  are  many  Presbyterian  families  who 
would  gladly  do  their  utmost  to  aid  in  the  support  of  a  pastor. 

II.  North  Arm,  South  Arm,  Burrard  Inlet,  and  Port 
Moody,  on  the  Mainland.  r)  he  growing  importance  of  the  can¬ 
ing  fisheries  on  the  Fraser  River,  near  the  North  Arm,  and  the 
milling  operations  and  increase  of  population  expected  at  Bur¬ 
rard  Inlet  and  Port  Moody,  in  connection  with  the  C.  P.  R., 
make  it  imperative  upon  our  church  to  occupy  these  places,  and 
give  them  at  least  a  fortnightly  service. 
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III.  Yale,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Fraser  River. 
This  place  is  important  as  having  the  C.  P.  R.  workshops  and 
offices.  Whether  they  will  remain  permanently  there,  or  be 
moved  elsewhere,  is  as  yet  uncertain.  The  population  is  a  very 
mixed  one— Chinese,  Indians  and  whites.  With  the  exception 
of  a  small  Episcopal  church,  of  intensely  ritualistic  proclivities, 
and  that  but  scantily  attended,  there  are  no  religious  services 
whatever.  The  Sabbath  is  unknown  as  a  day  of  rest,  and 
drunkenness  and  licentiousness  are  rampant.  Several  Piesby- 
terians  whom  I  met,  earnestly  entreated  me  to  lay  their  case  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee.  I  would  not  recommend  any  permanent 
appointment  at  Yale,  but  if  a  missionary  could  be  sent  to  labor 
for  3  or  6  months,  it  would  determine  whether  there  was  any 
likelihood  of  a  station  being  regularly  organized. 

IV.  The  Nicola  Valley,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  general 
name  for  a  tract  of  country,  some  200  miles  beyond  Yale,  and 
where  Mr.  Murray  labored,  would  require  an  itinerant  mission¬ 
ary,  for  the  scattered  Presbyterians  over  that  wide  territory. 
The  following  particulars  of  this  district  have  been  furnished 
me  by  a  member  of  our  church  resident  there  for  years  : 

“From  Yale  to  Spence’s  Bridge,  the  distance  is  80  miles. 
From  Spence’  Bridge  to  Nicola  Valley  there  is  a  distance  of 
about  60  miles.  At  Nicola  Valley  there  is  a  small  church  deed¬ 
ed  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  occasionally  used  by  the  Method¬ 
ists,  but  by  no  Presbyterian  preacher  since  Mr.  Murray  left. 
Kamloops  is  about  50  miles  from  Nicola,  and  about  the  same 
distance  from  Cache  Creek.  Clinton  is  26  miles  from  Cache 
Creek,  on  the  Yale  &  Cariboo  road,  and  136  miles  from  Yale. 

Mr.  Murray  used  to  divide  his  services  between  Nicola  Val¬ 
ley,  Kamloops,  Cache  Creek,  and  Clinton.  The  distance  be¬ 
tween  Clinton  and  Nicola  Valley  is  more  than  100  miles.  There 
is  no  church  building  in  these  stations  except  Nicola.  About 
75  miles  north-east  from  Kamloops  is  a  settlement  called  bpal- 
lumcheen.  There  are  a  few  Presbyterians  there,  but  no  church 
service.  About  130  miles  north  of  Clinton  is  the  village  of 
Quesnelle,  with  several  families,  but  no  church  of  any  kind. 
The  Presbyterians  throughout  the  country  are  so  scattered  and 
few  that  it  is  difficult  to  organize  a  society.”  My  informant 
adds  :  “Could  the  Canada  Presbyterian  Church  do  anything  for 
the  Indian  population  of  this  Province?  I  think  from  all  ap¬ 
pearances  they  are  far  more  anxious  to  be  instructed  than  their 
white  brethren  are,  and  in  many  instances  the  instruction  im¬ 
parted  to  them  has  produced  very  satisfactory  results.” 

V.  Cariboo. — A  letter  received  since  my  return  from  Dr. 
Hugh  Watt,  of  the  Cariboo  Hospital,  (formerly  of  Toronto), 
calls  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  mining  district  of 
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Cariboo,  where  a  faithful,  self-denying  missionary  might  do 
good  work  at  comparatively  small  expense.  1  he  letter  is  he 
with  submitted  tor  the  consideration  of  the  Committee. 

VI  Craig  Flower  and  Cedar  Hill,  the  former  3  and  the 
latter  4  miles  from  Victora.  in  different  directions,  ought  in  the 
meantime  to  be  supplied  by  the  ministers  of  Victoria  until  they 
became  strong  enough  to  maintain  ordinances  with  some  as 
sisUue.1  from  the  Ooinmitb  e.  At  Craigflower  there  ,s  a  churol, 
huilt,  by  the  people  of  ti-.e  district,  during  the  ministry  of  B«v.  . 
McGregor.  Mr.  McGr*  gor  supplied  this  station  with  service  re- 
uuloidv  every  Sabbath  afternoon,  during  bis  stay  iu  \  ictoria.  Since 
t  ie  ’and  until  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Gamble,  the  present  supply  of 
the  First  Chinch,  it  has  been  left  entirely  without  gospel  ordinances 
Mr  Gamble  now  preaches  every  Sabbath  afternoon  to  an  interest¬ 
ing  Hnrl  increasing  audience.  Cedar  Hill  is  an  agricultural  dis 
tr jet  where  there  are  several  Presbyterian  families,  who  are  liable 
to  fall  out  of  church  attendance  entirely,  unless  looted  after  by  our 

Tii"  occupation  of  any  or  all  of  these  fields  cannot  be  under¬ 
taken  until  the  Colonial  Committee  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
state  their  views  on  the  different  matters  embraced  m  tins  report. 

Meanwiiile  I  would  recommend 

1.  That  the  prayer  of  the  petition  of  the  Fust  Church, 
Victoria,  to  be  received  into  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada, 

°  2.  That,  should  said  congregation  still  desire  the  Committee 
to  select  a  minister  for  them,  tbeir  request  be  comp  led  with  at 


the  earliest  possible  date. 

3.  Til  it  the  request  of  Mr.  Jamieson  and  the  congregation 
of  St.'  Andrew’s  Church,  New  Westminister,  for  readmission  to 

the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Cmada,  be  granted.  ... 

4.  That  until  such  time  as  a  Presbytery  is  erectel  in  British 
Columbia,  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  New  Westminster,  and  the  bust 
Church,  of  Victoria,  bo  put  upou  the  roll  and  under  the  care  of 

some  Ontario  Presbytery.  . ,  ,. 

5  That  the  Committee  take  into  immediate  consideration 
Mr.  Jamieson’s  request  to  be  sent  for  6  months  to  the  Nicola 
Valley  •  also  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  grant  at  present  made 
to  New’ Westminster  ;  the  supply  of  New  Westminster  m  the  event 
of  Mr.  Jamieson’s  request  being  complied  with,  and  auy  other 
matters  affecting  the  future  welfare  of  that  congregation. 

6.  That  hereafter  the  maximum  grant  made  to  supplemented 
congregations  in  British  Columbia  be  not  more  thau  $b00, 

°In  concluding  this  report,  I  have  only  to  add  that  in  all  my 
conferences  with  the  ministers  and  churches  of  British  Columbia, 
I  endeavoured  to  act,  as  representing  not  only  the  interests  ot 
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this  Committee  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  but 
also  in  the  Colonial  Committee  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  To 
that  Church  we  are  greatly  indebted,  for  maintaining  ordin¬ 
ances  for  many  years,  in  localities  that  might  otherwise  have 
been  entirely  neglected. 

WM.  COCHRANE. 

Brantford,  Ont..  October  10,  1882. 


At  Toronto  and  within  St.  Andrew’s  Church  there,  the  10th 
day  of  October,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  two, 
at  which  time  and  place  the  Home  Mission  Committee  met  and 
was  duly  constituted.  Inter  alia. 

Dr.  Cochrane  submitted  his  Report  as  Deputy  to  visit  the 
Churches  in  British  Columbia,  and  spoke  at  length  on  the  vari¬ 
ous  matters  embraced  therein. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  John  Laing,  M.  A.  seconded  by  Mr.  Tor¬ 
rance,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  the  Convener,  for 
the  able  manner  in  which  he  had  fulfilled  the  appointment  of 
the  General  Assembly,  and  expressing  gratitude  to  God  for  his 
safe  return. 

After  deliberation  a  committee  consisting  of  Drs.  Smith 
and  King,  and  Messrs.  Laing  and  Farries,  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Tay¬ 
lor,  elder,  was  appointed  to  consider  the  several  points,  and 
bring  in  a  deliverance  at  a  future  sederunt. 

(St.  Andrew's  Church ,  12th  Oct.,  1882.) 

The  Committee  appointed  to  consider  and  bring  in  resolu¬ 
tions,  based  upon  Dr.  Cochrane’s  visit  to  British  Columbia, 
gave  in  their  report.  After  deliberation  the  following  recom¬ 
mendations  were  adopted: — 1.  That  nothing  be  done  by  the 
Church  in  Canada  which  may  imperil  the  unity  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  cause  in  British  Columbia,  and,  therefore,  that  action  m 
the  way  of  receiving  any  of  the  congregations  in  that  Province 
be  deferred,  until  full  correspondence  has  been  had  with  the 
Church  ot  Scotland  and  the  Presbytery  of  British  Columbia  ; 
2.  That  the  work  of  the  Church  and  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian 
population  in  the  Province  can  be  best  overtaken  by  having  all  the 
congregations  there  connected  with  the  Church  in  Canada,  and 
that  it  is  desirable  to  have  them  received  into  this  Church  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  accomplished  ;  that  in  carrying  on  this  work 
the  Church  in  Canada  should  seek  the  co  operation  of  the 
Home  Churches,  and  receive  such  pecuniary  aid  as  they  may 
be  pleased  to  afford  ;  and  that  this  opinion  of  the  Committee. 
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be  submitted  tor  the  consideration  of  the  Colonial  Committee 
ot  the  Church  of  Scotland, and  the  Presbytery  of  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their  opinion  in  the  matter,  with 
the  request  that  a  reply  be  returned  as  early  as  possible,  so  as 
to  enable  the  Committee  at  its  meeting  in  March  to  mature  the 
whole  matter  tor  the  General  Assembly.  3.  That  should  the 
first  congregation  ot  Victoria  still  desire  it,  this  Committee  pro¬ 
vide  them  supply,  and  that  pending  the  action  ot  the  Colonial 
Committee  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  no  action  be  taken  with 
reference  to  the  request  from  the  congregation  ot  Nanaimo.  4. 
That  the  Committee  are  unable  to  accede  to  Mr.  Jamieson’s 
request  to  be  transferred  for  six  months  to  the  Nicola  Valley, 
and  that  in  view  of  the  circumstances  ot  New  Westminister, 
the  Committee  feel  constrained  to  reduce  the  grant  to  $boo  per 
annum  from  the  first  of  January  next.  5.  That  the  Convener 
be  requested  to  forward  a  copy  of  Dr.  Cochrane’s  report,  to¬ 
gether  with  these  resolutions,  to  the  Colonial  Committee  and 
the  Presbytery  of  British  Columbia. 
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ceased  all  opposition  to  the  Christians. 
Whilst  here  1  received  several  presents 
from  my  patients  whom  I  had  benefited. 
These  presents  consisted  of  fish,  hens, 
ducks,  eggs,  and  nuts. 

I  remained  away  in  all  over  three 
weeks,  and  saw  over  1600  patients. 

After  a  rest  of  a  few  days  at  Foochow, 
I  started  off  for  the  Ku-Cheng  district. 
I  sta}red  at  Ku-Cheng  city  in  the  house 
behind  the  church.  I  remained  there 
ten  days,  being  away  from  home  over  a 
fortnight,  and  during  this  time  saw  only 
200  patients,  and  these  were  cases  which 
I  could  not  well  benefit.  I  never  have 
seen  people  possessing  such  low  vitality. 
What  they  really  needed  was  good  food 
and  warm  clothing  for  some  weeks. 

You  perceive  from  this  the  difference 
between  the  work  in  the  villages,  and 
the  work  in  the  cities.  At  Hok  Chiang 
I  stayed  at  a  small  village,  and  saw  over 
1600.  At  Ku-Cheng  I  stayed  in  the 
city  and  saw  only  200. 

After  my  return  from  Ku-Cheng  I 
visited  the  Lo-Ngong  district.  I  stayed 
at  Lo-Ngong  city.  I  only  remained 
four  and  a  half  days,  for  during  that 
time  I  saw  over  600  patients,  and  my 
stock  of  medicines  got  exhausted.  I 
learnt  that  on  the  day  I  left  200  more 
came  after  my  departure. 

Here  service  was  held  in  the  chapel, 
as  was  also  at  Ku-Cheng,  so  that  a  good 
opportunity  of  preaching  to  the  people 
was  afforded.  The  people  were  very 
anxious  for  me  to  return. 

I  cannot  help  drawing  attention  to 
the  importance  of  my  work.  The 


strangeness  of  the  foreigner  has  to  a 
considerable  extent  worn  off.  He  is 
no  longer  followed  by  crowds.  More¬ 
over,  the  people  are  now  accustomed  to 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  though 
the  chapels  are  open,  no  stranger  comes 
in  to  listen.  (This  remark  refers  to  the 
cities.)  The  people,  however,  flock  in 
when  they  know  a  foreign  doctor  has 
arrived,  and  thus  a  good  congregation 
is  _  soon  gathered.  Also  it  is  as  an 
evident  proof  that  we  are  striving  to 
benefit  these  people. 

I  have  had  associated  with  me  two 
Chinese  students,  in  order  that  they  may 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  medicine. 
During  the  months  of  August  and 
September  I  read  with  them  a  little 
Materia  Medica  and  Physiology.  In 
the  latter  subject  using  Professor 
Huxley’s  Handbook  as  my  manual, 
which  I  had  to  explain  in  Chinese.  I 
make  it  a  point  to  draw  their  attention 
to  anything  important  in  the  patients 
that  come  before  us.  It  has  been 
thought  better,  now  that  I  travel  so 
much  in  the  country,  that  only  one 
should  accompany  me.  One  therefore 
has  been  placed  in  the  hospital  of  the 
American  Board  Mission.  During  the 
past  year  I  have  frequently  assisted 
and  performed  operations  at  the  hospital 
of  the  American  Board  Mission. 

I  hope  during  the  following  year  to 
revisit  the  stations  I  have  already 
mentioned,  and  also  other  stations  of 
our  Mission,  and  if  possible  to  remain 
six  weeks  or  two  months  at  each. 


ORDINATION  AND  DISMISSAL  OF  MISSIONARIES. 

S  intimated  in  our  last  number,  a  special  ordination  was  held  by  the 
Bishop  of  London  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  on  St.  Peter’s  Day, 
June  29th,  for  C.M.S.  candidates,  when  nine  were  admitted 
to  deacon’s  orders  and  one  to  priest’s.  On  the  next  day,  the 
usual  summer  Valedictory  Dismissal  took  place  (this  time 
at  Exeter  Hall,  Lower  Hall),  for  the  delivery  of  the  Instructions  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  the  brethren  proceeding  or  returning  to  the  mission-field  in  the 
ensuing  autumn.  These  included  seven  of  the  newly-ordained  deacons, 
Messrs.  Ball,  Bradshaw,  Paulconer,  Guilford,  Lewis,  Shaw,  and  Windsor— 
the  other  two,  Mr.  Balding  and  Mr.  Martin,  being  detained  at  home  for  the 
present ;  also  four  of  those  previously  detained,  Messrs.  Canham,  Gollmer, 
Hall,  and  Verso ;  also  five  returning  to  the  field  after  two  or  three  years’ 
sojourn  at  home,  Messrs.  Brown,  Thwaites,  Moule,  Wolfe,  and  Miss  Laurence; 
also  Mr.  Higgens,  returning  to  Ceylon  after  a  service  of  some  years  in  England 
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as  an  Association  Secretary  ;  also  Mr.  Cain,  starting  for  Australia,  whitlier 
he  goes  for  twelve  months  before  rejoining  the  Dummagudem  Mission  ;  also 
Dr.  D.  Duncan  Main,  the  newly-appointed  medical  missionary  for  Hang¬ 
chow.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  missionaries  and  stations  : — 


Africa — West,  Yoruba  Mission 
„  East,  Mombasa 
India — North,  Calcutta 
,,  „  Krishnagar 

„  „  Santal  Mission 

,,  „  Agra 

„  „  Lucknow  . 

„  Punjab,  Deraj  at  . 

99  99  •••  • 

„  South,  Telugu  Mission 

99  99  99 

Ceylon — Singhalese  Mission  . 


China — Fuh-Kien  Mission 
„  Shanghai  .... 

„  Hang-chow 

„  Ningpo  .... 

N.-W.  America — Athabasca  (Eskimos) 
North  Pacific— Skeena  Forks  . 


*Rev.  J.  S.  Bradshaw. 
*Rev.  A.  D.  Shaw. 
*Rev.  W.  A.  Ball. 

*Rev.  J.  W.  Hall. 

Rev,.  J.  Brown. 

*Rev.  H.  Lewis. 

*Rev.  W.  Windsor. 
Rev.  W.  Thwaites. 
*Rev.  E.  Guilford. 

Rev.  J.  Cain. 

*Rev.  J.  Yerso. 

Rev.  E.  T.  Higgens. 
*Rev.  A.  J.  A.  Gollmer. 
Rev.  J.  R.  Wolfe. 

Rev.  A.  E.  Moule. 

*Dr.  D.  Duncan  Main. 
Miss  M.  Laurence. 
*Rev.  T.  H.  Canham. 
*Rev.  W.  G.  Faulconer. 


*  New  missionaries. 


We  do  not  on  this  occasion,  as  we  have  done  the  last  year  or  two,  present 
a  comparative  summary  of  the  reinforcement  for  the  year,  because  there  are 
still  two  or  three  uncertain  quantities  in  the  comparison,  and  particularly  be¬ 
cause  the  Committee  have  already  felt  able  to  sanction  the  departure  of 
three  additional  men  on  the  Extension  Fund,  so  that  the  roll  is  as  yet  incom¬ 
plete.  Space  does  not  permit  of  all  the  Instructions  being  printed  in  our 
pages ;  but  we  give  some  of  the  more  interesting  passages,  together  with 
Mr.  Biekersteth’s  most  striking  and  impressive  sermon. 


ORDINATION  SERMON. 

Preached  at  Si.  Paul's  Cathedral  on  St.  Peter's  Bay,  1881,  by  the  Rev  E.  H. 

Bichersteth,  M.A. 

“  He  saitli  unto  him  the  third  time,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  Me  ?  Peter  was 
grieved  because  He  said  unto  him  the  third  time,  Lovest  thou  Me  ?  Aud  he  said  unto  Him, 
Lord,  Thou  knowest  all  things ;  Thou  knowest  that  I  love  Thee.  Jesus  saith  unto  him, 
Feed  My  sheep.” — John  xxi.  17. 

These  words  were  addressed  to  a  contrite  humbled  forgiven  apostle, 
before  he  was  sent  forth  clothed  with  all  the  Pentecostal  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Grhost  on  his  great  and  arduous  work. 

As  Bengel  reminds  us,  he  had  been  thrice  warned  of  his  peril : 

Once,  early  in  that  solemn  night,  immediately  after  Judas  had  left  them, 
when,  in  answer  to  his  words,  “  Lord,  why  cannot  I  follow  Thee  now  F  I 
will  lay  down  my  life  for  Thy  sake,”  Jesus  said,  “  Wilt  thou  lay  down  thy 
life  for  My  sake?  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  the  cock  shall  not  crow, 
till  thou  hast  denied  Me  thrice.”  (John  xiii.  37,  38.) 

And  again,  shortly  before  they  left  the  upper  room,  when  the  Master 
said  to  him,  “  Simon,  Simon,  behold,  Satan  hath  desired  ‘to  have  you  ”  (i.e. 
all  you,  my  apostles)  “  that  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat :  but  I  have  prayed 
for  thee  that  thy  faith  fail  not,”  or,  as  it  might  be  strictly  rendered,  fail 
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not  utterly  ”  (ckXci 'irrj).  Fail  it  did  ;  from  failing  utterly  Christ’s  prayer 
preserved  it  and  him.  And  when  to  this  lie  replied,  “  Lord,  I  am  ready  to 
go  with  Thee,  both  into  prison  and  to  death,”  then  a  second  time  Jesus 
said,  “  I  tell  thee,  Peter,  the  cock  shall  not  crow  this  day,  before  that  thou 
shalt  thrice  deny  that  thou  knowest  Me.”  (Luke  xxii.  31  —  34.) 

But  now  they  had  sung  the  Passover  Psalms,  and  had  left  the  city  walls, 
and  were  on  their  way  to  the  garden  of  Getksemane  at  the  foot  of  Olivet, 
when  Jesus  sadly  and  solemnly  said,  “  All  ye  shall  be  offended  because  of 
Me  this  night :  for  it  is  written,  I  will  smite  the  Shepherd,  and  the  sheep 
shall  be  scattered.”  But  Peter  replied,  “  Though  all  shall  be  offended,  yet 
will  not  I.”  And  then  a  third  time  Jesus  warned  him,  “  Verily  I  say  unto 
thee,  that  this  day,  even  in  this  night,  before  the  cock  crow  twice,  thou  shalt 
deny  Me  thrice.”  But  he,  we  read,  spoke  the  more  vehemently,  “  If  I 
should  die  with  Thee,  I  will  not  deny  Thee  in  any  wise.”  (Mark  xiv. 
27-31.) 

His  ardent  self-confident  love  refused  to  entertain  the  thought  of 
danger.  Had  he  not  forsaken  all  for  His  Lord’s  sake  ?  Had  he  not  been 
admitted  with  James  and  John  into  the  closest  communion  and  fellowship 
Had  he  not  made  that  confession  of  faith,  upon  which  the  Church  of  Christ 
was  to  be  for  ever  founded?  He  was  no  believer  of  yesterday.  Should  he 
deny  his  Lord?  Ah,  Jesus  knew  him  better  than  he  knew  himself. 

They  came  now  to  the  garden.  And  there  the  Lord  asked  them  to  tarry 
and  watch,  while  He  should  go  a  little  further  among  the  olive-trees  and 
pray.  So  truly  human  was  His  love,  He  craved  their  sympathy.  It  seems 
to  us  a  request  they  could  not  deny  Him.  But  they  were  weary,  and  very 
sorrowful ;  and  the  three  whom  He  had  singled  out  for  this  holy  privilege, 
the  heroic  James,  the  beloved  John,  the  impetuous  Peter,  slept.  In  vain 
the  touching  personal  appeal  was  made  to  Peter,  “Simon,  sleepest  thou? 
Couldst  not  thou  watch  with  Me  one  hour  ?  ”  He  slept  again,  and  yet 
again,  while  his  Master  was  in  an  agony  of  prayer.  He  slept,  and  thus  left 
the  portal  of  his  soul  unguarded,  while  he  was  entering  into  the  sorest 
temptation  of  his  faith. 

And  soon  he,  with  all  the  other  apostles,  forsook  their  Lord  and  fled.  He 
did  not  flee  for  long.  He  soon  returned ;  but,  alas !  not  like  John,  to  his 
Master’s  side ;  he  stood  with  the  servants  to  see  the  end. 

And  soon,  too  soon,  we  read,  of  his  threefold  denial  of  his  Lord.  Surely 
it  is  the  mournfullest  record  that  ever  was  penned !  We  feel  all  human 
nature  humiliated  in  his  fall,  and  abashed  in  his  shame. 

But  Divine  compassion  could  cover  and  condone  even  this.  And  the 
Lord  turned  and  looked  upon  Peter.  That  look  transpierced  him.  He 
went  out  and  wept  bitterly.  He  dared  not  himself  draw  near  to  the  side 
of  Jesus  again.  But  what  must  not  the  story  of  the  Cross,  perhaps  from 
the  lips  of  John,  have  been  to  him  ?  for  he  seems  to  have  spent  that  Jewish 
Sabbath,  the  weariest  day  that  ever  dragged  through  on  this  fallen  earth, 
with  the  beloved  apostle.  Surely  his  heart  would  have  utterly  sunk,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  memory  of  his  Master’s  words,  “  I  have  prayed  for 
thee.”  That  prayer  saved  him. 

And  when  Easter  dawned  the  angel’s  message  was  brought  to  him,  “  Go, 
tell  His  disciples,  and  Peter,  that  He  goeth  before  you  into  Galilee there 
shall  ye  see  Him.”  Infinite  Pity  knew  vdiose  heart  would  most  misgive 
itself,  and  named  him  alone  of  the  apostles. 

What  were  the  communings  of  that  day,  when  the  risen  Christ  was  seen 
of  Cephas,  we  know  not.  The  fact  alone  is  recorded,  “  The  Lord  is  risen 
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indeed,  and  hath  appeared  to  Simon.”  The  contritions  and  confessions  on 
the  apostle’s  part,  the  grace  and  goodness  on  the  part  of  his  forgiving 
Master,  are  veiled  from  us.  Our  own  hearts,  when  most  broken  under  the 
sense  of  our  pardoned  sins,  can  best  divine  and  interpret  what  they  must 
have  been.  But  another  later  interview  we  are  permitted  to  share. 

It  was  in  the  early  morning,  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth. 
The  second  miracle  of  the  draught  of  fishes  had  filled  the  apostles  with  awe. 
They  knew  that  they  were  in  the  presence  of  their  risen  Lord.  And  they 
d.urst  not  ask  Him,  Who  art  Thou  ?  fearing  the  very  question  should  argue 
unbelief.  And  yet  they  longed  for  closer  communion.  It  was  vouchsafed 
to  them.  Jesus  fed  them  from  His  own  hands. 

And  now,  when  they  had  broken  their  fast,  He  saith  to  Simon  Peter, 
“  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,”  thus  reminding  him  of  his  early  life  before  his  call, 
“  lovest  thou  Me  more  than  these,”  i.  e.  more  than  these,  thy  fellow-apostles, 
love  Me  ?  This  probes  his  heart,  and  tests  his  humility,  for  once  he  claimed 
a  devotedness  beyond  all.  But  he  humbly  answers,  “  Yea,  Lord ;  Thou 
Jcnowest  that  I  love  Thee.”  As  you  are  aware,  the  translation  love  in  these 
questions  and  replies  represents  two  different  Greek  words.  The  Master 
had  asked,  “  Lovest  thou  Me?”  (aya-iras  pe;).  The  apostle  replies,  “I  love 
Thee  ”  (<£(A£>  ere).  The  first  denoting  the  constancy  of  satisfied  affection,  the 
second  signifying  the  tenderness  and  closeness  of  personal  friendship.  But 
Jesus  accepts  his  confession,  and  confides  to  him,  as  to  a  trusted  friend,  the 
feeding  of  His  lambs.  “  Feed  My  lambs  ”  (/ 3oase  ra  dpvia  pov) :  that  which  is 
His  own  especial  work,  assigned  Him  by  the  word  of  prophecy,  “  He  shall 
feed  His  flock  like  a  shepherd :  He  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  His  arm, 
and  carry  them  in  His  bosom.”  (Isa.  xl.  11.) 

And  now  a  second  time  the  Lord  asks,  “  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou 
Me?”  (dya7ras  pe ;).  And  a  second  time  the  servant  humbly  replies,  “  Yea, 
Lord,  Thou  Jcnowest  that  I  love  Thee”  ere).  And  this  is  followed  by 

the  yet  weightier  commission,  “  Shepherd  My  sheep  ”  {rroipaive  ra  irpo^ard  pov), 
implying  all  pastoral  oversight  and  government  of  the  flock. 

But  now  a  third  time  Jesus  asks  (accepting  at  last  the  word  which 
breathed  so  much  of  personal  attachment,  and  which  Peter  had  twice  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  term  He  Himself  had  used  for  love)  “  Simon,  son  of  Jonas, 
lovest  thou  Me?”  (<£u\.as  p.e;).  This  touched  a  chord  of  tenderest  sorrow  in 
the  apostle’s  bosom,  recalling,  as  it  must  have  done,  his  thrice-repeated 
denial.  Yet  his  contrition  failed  not,  and  in  truest  humility  he  answered, 
“  Lord  Thou  Jcnowest  (otSas)  all  things :  Thou  Jcnowest  intimately  (yivwo-Keis) 
tJiat  I  love  Thee.”  And  this  is  responded  to  a  third  time  by  the  final  com¬ 
mission,  “  Feed  My  sheep,”  or  rather,  as  many  of  the  most  ancient  MSS.  read, 
a  reading  accepted  in  the  revised  Greek' text,  /3ocn<e  to.  7rpo/3drid  pov* 

It  is  very  difficult  to  find  any  second  word  in  English  for  love,  and  our 
revisers  have  not  thought  it  good  to  do  so.  They  simply  note  the  fact  in 
the  margin.  And  yet  many  of  the  finer  shades  of  meaning  seem  to  lurk  in 
the  distinctive  words  employed.  Possibly  the  expression  “  cleave  to,”  which 
is  consecrated  by  its  usage  in  the  Old  Testament  both  for  Divine  and 
human  attachment,  might  supply  the  needed  alternative. f 

*  Not  irpoPaTa,  as  before,  but  irpoPana,  the  diminutive  of  affection,  the  loved  ones  of  My 
sheep ,  or  My  beloved  sheep,  those  who  lie  so  near  and  dear  to  My  heart. 

f  It  is  the  usual  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word  (dahvak),  which  appears  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentences: — 

Gen.  ii.  24.  “  A  man  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife.” 

Ruth.  i.  14.  “  Ruth  clave  unto  Naomi.” 
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The  passage  would  then  run,  “  Jesus  saith  to  Simon  Peter,  Simon,  son  of 
Jonas,  lovest  thou  Me  more  than  these  ?  He  saith  to  Him,  Yea,  Lord, 
Thou  knowest  that  I  cleave  to  Thee  [i.e.  not  only  love  Thee,  but  cleave  to 
Thee  in  loving  friendship].  He  saith  unto  Him, .Feed  My  lambs. 

“  He  saith  unto  him  again  the  second  time,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest 
thou  Me  ?  He  saith  unto  Him,  Yea,  Lord,  Thou  knowest  that  I  cleave  to 
Thee.  He  saith  unto  him,  Shepherd  My  sheep. 

“  He  saith  unto  him  the  third  time,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  cleavest  thou  to 
Me  ?  Peter  was  grieved  because  He  said  to  him  the  third  time,  Cleavest 
thou  to  Me  F  And  he  said  to  Him,  Lord,  Thou  knowest  all  things  :  Thou 
knowest  intimately  that  I  cleave  to  Thee.  Jesus  saith  to  him,  Feed  the 
loved  ones  of  My  sheep.” 

This  however,  we  cannot  doubt,  that  whenever  the  apostle  thought  of  his 
threefold  denial  he  would  think  of  his  Lord’s  threefold  question,  “  Lovest 
thou  Me  ?  ”  and  of  the  threefold  commission  that  followed  his  reply. 

“  Lovest  thou  Me  ?  ”  not,  lovest  thou  My  service  and  apostleship  ?  not, 
lovest  thou  My  brethren  and  disciples  ?  not  even,  lovest  thou  My  teaching  ? 
not,  lovest  thou  the  rewards  of  My  kingdom?  but  lovest  thou  Me?  Me, 
thy  personal  Lord,  with  a  deep,  personal,  holy,  subduing,  constraining  love  ? 
This  tilled  St.  Peter’s  heart,  this  broke  him  down.  His  Lord  cared  for  his 
love.  And  indeed  he  loved  his  Lord.  It  was  quite  true  what  he  had  said, 
“  Behold,  we  have  forsaken  all,  and  followed  Thee.”  His  love  was  real 
and  genuine  and  deep ;  and  his  tenderly  forgiving  Master  acknowledges 
this  by  confiding  to  him  His  lambs,  His  flock,  His  beloved  sheep,  and 
bidding  him  pasture  and  shepherd  them.  Nor  need  I  remind  you  how 
nobly  St.  Peter  fulfilled  this  charge  to  the  end,  toiling  on  for  more  than 
thirty  years  in  his  laborious  service  as  an  ambassador  of  the  Cross,  until  his 
ministry  was  crowned  with  martyrdom. 

2.  My  brothers,  has  the  Master’s  question  to  His  contrite  apostle, 
“Lovest  thou  Me?  ”  no  voice  for  you  who  are  about  to  be  ordained  to-day 
as  ministers  and  missionaries  of  the  everlasting  Gospel  ? 

You,  I  doubt  not,  can  answer  Him,  “Yea,  Lord,  Thou  knowest  that  I  love 
Thee.  All  I  am,  and  all  I  have,  I  owe  to  Thee.  It  was  Thy  overflowing 
goodness  which  created  me,  and  gave  me  all  that  made  life  beautiful  and 
blessed.  The  love  of  parents  and  kindred  and  friends  was  all  Thy  gift. 
Thou  hast  fed  me  all  my  life  long  to  this  day.  And  yet  my  heart  was 
naturally  alien  and  averse  from  Thee.  Oh,  Master,  it  was  Thy  love  which 
drew  me  nearer  to  Thy  feet.  When  I  was  wandering  far  from  Thee  Thy 
compassion  sought  me  in  my  childhood  or  my  youth.  And  Thou  didst 
reveal  Thyself  to  me.  I  heard  the  accents  of  Thy  voice.  I  saw  Thy  face  of 
pity  bending  over  me.  It  was  not  Thy  power  only  or  chiefly  which  overcame 
me ;  for,  methinks,  even  Omnipotence  apart  from  love  could  never  have 
drawn  my  wayward  heart  to  Thee.  But  it  was  Thyself,  Divine  Love,  incarnate 
for  me,  Emmanuel,  God  with  us,  bone  of  my  bone,  flesh  of  my  flesh,  a  Man 
amongst  men  for  me,  crucified  for  me,  overcoming  the  sharpness  of  death 
and  opening  the  gates  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  for  me,  my  Advocate  with 

2  Sam.  xx.  2.  “  The  men  of  Judah  clave  unto  their  king.” 

Prov.  xviii.  24.  “  There  is  a  friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother.” 

And  which  is  very  often  employed  for  faithful  love  to  God  : — 

Deut.  x.  20.  “  Thou  shalt  fear  the  Lord  thy  God  :  Him  shalt  thou  serve,  and  to  Him 

shalt  thou  cleave .” 

Dext.  xi.  22.  “  Ye  shall  diligently  keep  all  these  commandments,  to  love  the  Lord  your 

God,  to  walk  in  all  His  ways,  and  to  cleave  unto  Him.” 

Psalm  lxiii.  8.  “  My  soul  folloxveth  hard  after  Thee.” 
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the  Father.  Yes,  it  was  Thyself,  and  I,  standing  amid  the  wrecks  and  ruins 
of  time,  a  dying  sinner  in  a  dying  world,  with  eternal  realities  bared  to  my 
view,  endowed  with  the  awful  dower  of  immortality,  burdened  and  over¬ 
shadowed,  I  heard  Thee  saying,  ‘  Come  unto  Me,  ye  that  are  weary  and 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.’  Oh,  my  Master,  Thy  love  vanquished 
me.  I  cast  me  at  Thy  feet :  I  committed  the  keeping  of  my  soul  for  ever  to 
Thee.  And  from  that  time  henceforth,  Thou,  Lord,  knowest  that  I  have  loved 
Thee.  Then  and  there  I  gave  Thee  my  life,  that  one  life  with  which  I  must 
face  eternity.  And  Thy  Spirit  awoke  in  me  the  longing  desire  to  follow  and 
serve  the  Lord,  who  had  loved  me,  and  given  Himself  for  me.  That  desire 
grew  stronger  and  stronger,  till  at  last  the  hope  dawned  in  me  that  I  might 
be  an  ordained  messenger  of  the  Gospel  of  peace.  And  when  the  cry 
reached  my  ears  from  the  Mission-fields  in  far-off  lands,  the  exceeding  great 
and  bitter  cry  of  those  who  sat  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death,  I 
argued  with  myself,  There  are  many  who  are  willing  to  serve  Thee  in  the 
ministry  at  home,  while  the  labourers  who  are  bearing  the  burden  and  heat 
of  the  day  abroad  are  fainting  for  lack  of  help.  May  I  not  hear  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  saying,  ‘  Who  will  go  for  us  ?  ’  Surely,  dear  Lord, 
it  was  Thy  Spirit  which  prompted  the  thought,  I  will  at  least  express  my 
willingness  to  go,  and  will  then  quietly  wait  and  hearken  what  the  Lord 
God  will  say  concerning  me.  I  offered,  and  Thou  hast  cleared  the  way  even 
unto  this  very  time  of  my  ordination.  Lord,  Thou  knowest  the  minglings 
of  human  infirmity,  the  risings  of  ambition,  the  desire  for  heroic  fame,  the 
shrinking  from  the  cross,  the  relapses  to  self-indulgence.  But,  Lord,  is  not 
the  love  of  Thee  deeper  than  any  other  love  in  my  bosom  P  Is  it  not  for 
Thy  sake  I  am  giving  up  kith  and  kin  and  home  and  fatherland  ?  Yes,  I 
would  fain  give  up  my  life,  my  all,  to  Thee ;  give  all  up  willingly  and  cheer¬ 
fully,  for,  though  my  love  is  feeble,  Thou,  Lord,  who  knowest  all  things, 
knowest  that  I  love  Thee.” 

3.  My  brothers,  I  acknowledge  all  this.  God  forbid  that  I  should  for  a 
moment  question  the  genuineness  of  your  love  to  Christ ;  and  yet,  if  I  may 
at  all  interpret  your  heart  by  mine,  there  is  no  word  which  more  humbles 
us  in  the  very  dust  than  the  Master’s  penetrating  question,  “  Lovest  thou 
Me?  ”  We  do  love  Jesus,  for  our  hearts  trust  in  Him,  and  if  any  great  test 
of  discipleship  and  devotion  comes,  we  have  proved  that  we  can  and  do 
surrender  ourselves  and  our  choicest  for  Christ’s  sake  and  the  Gospel’s. 
But  what  abases  us  so  deeply  is  this — we  know  that  love  feels  as  well  as 
acts  ;  and  that  when  we  love  intensely  there  is  not  only  a  calm  constancy  of 
tender  esteem,  but  there  are  also  from  time  to  time  impulses  of  overflowing 
affection.  And  perhaps  our  hearts  bear  witness  that  such  seasons  of  de¬ 
lightful  communion  with  our  Lord  are  very  few  and  far  between.  We 
ought  to  come  up  from  the  wilderness  leaning  on  our  Beloved.  We  ought 
to  walk  in  the  light  of  His  countenance.  We  ought  so  to  reflect  the  beams 
of  His  love  that  others  may  daily  take  knowledge  of  us,  that  we  have  been 
with  Jesus.  We  ought  consciously  to  feel  that  to  please  Him  and  win  His 
smile  is  the  governing  motive  in  every  duty.  We  ought  to  be  of  those  who 
so  love  His  appearing,  that  when  we  hear  His  voice  saying,  “  Behold,  I  come 
quickly,”  our  hearts  instinctively  reply,  “  Amen.  Even  so,  come,  Lord 
Jesus.” 

Alas,  our  confessions  at  the  throne  of  grace  too  often  bear  witness  that  it 
is  not  so  with  us.  Hence  our  weakness  of  motive,  our  vacillation  of  purpose, 
our  earthly-mindedness,  our  self-indulgence,  and  all  those  failures  we  so 
frequently  deplore. 
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And  if  }tou  and  I  have  found  this  amid  all  the  helps  to  spiritual  life  which 
we  enjoy  in  our  happy  Christian  land,  with  the  means  of  grace  in  rich 
abundance  around  us,  and  with  the  sweet  communion  of  elder  and  holier 
brethren  ever  open  to  us,  bear  with  me  if  I  remind  you  the  danger  will  be 
far  greater  when  you  are  almost  alone  among  the  heathen,  with  the  gross¬ 
ness  of  impure  religions  meeting  you  at  every  turn,  perhaps  often  engaged 
in  controversy  with  subtle  antagonists,  and  yourselves  the  most  advanced 
disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  whole  community. 

There  is  one  power  only  which  is  stronger  than  all — the  love  of  Christ 
constraining  us.  How  shall  we  best  cultivate  it  ? 

4.  Love  is  of  God.  It  gushes  forth  directly  and  immediately  from.  God 
Himself,  the  fountain  spring  of  all  love.  But  then  it  grows  through  His 
appointed  channels,  of  xvhich  the  chiefest  are  worship  and  service.  And  for 
these  things  the  sacred  ministerial  office  to  which  you  are  consecrated  to-day 
is  in  itself  no  small  assistance.  For,  as  we  read  of  the  first  ordination  of  the 
apostles,  “  He  appointed  twelve,  that  they  might  be  with  Him,  and  that  He 
might  send  them  forth  to  preach,  and  to  have  power  to  heal  the  sick,  and  to 
cast  out  devils  ”  (Mark  iii.  14,  15),  even  so  it  is  with  you.  Your  life-work 
henceforth  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words,  “  To  be  with  Jesus  and  to 
serve  Jesus.”  And  thus  you  will  emulate  the  blessed  angels  of  whom  it  is 
written,  “  Are  they  not  all  worshipping  spirits  ( Xu-ovpyiKa  7rveupara)  sent 
forth  to  minister  (els  Skxkoiw  d-n-oaTeXXo/j-eva )  to  the  heirs  of  salvation  ?  ” 
Their  lofty  privilege  of  always  beholding  the  face  of  our  Father  in  heaven 
only  stimulates  their  loving  lowly  ministrations  to  His  servants  on  earth. 

Worship — in  what  does  it  consist?  May  we  not  answer,  In  meditation, 
adoration,  and  communion.  In  meditation.  When  a  friend  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  broke  out  in  admiration  of  his  splendid  discoveries,  and  asked  him 
what  was  the  secret  of  his  power,  he  replied  that  he  knew  of  nothing  that 
distinguished  him  from  other  men,  unless  it  might  be  the  habit  of  patient 
thought.  Ah,  my  brothers,  let  those  words,  “  patient  thought,”  abide  with 
you  in  your  missionai'y  life.  Real  thought  following  thought,  as  you  con¬ 
template  your  Lord  :  thought  upon  Himself,  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God, 
your  Brother  man,  the  Altogether  Lovely,  the  Friend  of  sinners,  the  Physi¬ 
cian  of  souls :  thought  upon  His  work  of  redemption  from  Bethlehem  to 
Olivet :  thought  upon  His  unwearying  grace  as  our  Advocate  at  God’s 
right  hand :  thought  upon  His  return  in  glory  when  He  will  come  again 
and  receive  us  to  Himself.  Let  us  think  of  Him  till  our  heart  glows  and  burns 
within  us.  Oh,  He  will  help  us  to  love  Him  by  revealing  Himself :  our  love 
is  but  the  repercussion  of  the  beams  of  His  love  to  us. 

Meditation  by  a  holy  necessity,  when  we  are  taught  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
leads  to  adoration  :  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  will  speak. 
For  a  space  our  very  soul  may  be  bowed  and  hushed  within  us  like  the 
veiled  seraphim  before  the  throne  : 

Awhile  as  from  excess  of  joy,  they  pause  with  folded  wings. 

And  the  silence  of  their  rapture  speaks  unutterable  things. 

But  after  a  time  we  may,  we  must,  solemnly  speak  to  Him  in  adoration, 
confession,  supplication,  intercession,  and  praise.  Sometimes,  like  the 
exiled  Jacob,  the  lonely  Bethel,  with  no  human  auditor  and  no  human 
eye-witness,  will  be  to  us  as  the  house  of  God  and  the  very  gate  of 
heaven.  Sometimes  when  two  or  three  are  gathered  in  the  name  of 
Jesus,  He,  who  is  present  there  according  to  His  sure  promise,  will 
manifest  Himself  to  us  as  He  does  not  to  the  world.  Sometimes  we 
shall  see  His  power  and  glory  in  His  sanctuary,  in  His  house  of  prayer, 
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and  at  His  holy  table.  And  then  the  irrepressible  utterance  from  hearts 
will  be,  My  Lord  and  my  God.  And,  as  meditation  leads  to  adoration, 
so  adoration  leads  to  communion.  We  shall  tell  Him  of  our  needs,  and 
He  will  communicate  to  us  of  His  fulness.  We  shall  solemnly  listen  to 
His  instructions,  His  reproofs,  His  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises. 
And  especially  we  shall  bold  sweetest  and  nearest  tryst  with  Him  in  the 
Holy  Supper  of  His  love,  when  we  sit-  down  under  His  shadow  with  great 
delight,  and  His  fruit  is  sweet  to  our  taste,  when  He  brings  us  to  the 
banqueting-house,  and  His  banner  over  us  is  love. 

It  only  remains  to  say  a  few  words  regarding  service  as  the  other  great 
mean  of  fostering  and  sustaining  love  to  the  Master.  Nothing  can  be  more 
deadening  than  service  apart  from  Christ,  nothing  can  be  more  quickening 
than  service  in  daily  hourly  communion  with  Him,  and  you  are  being  sent 
forth  to-day  to  seek  for  Christ’s  sheep  that  are  dispersed  abroad,  and  for 
His  children  who  are  in  the  midst  of  this  naughty  world  that  they  may  be 
saved  through  Him  for  ever. 

Oh,  pray  to  have  the  mind  of  Christ  respecting  those  to  whom  you  are 
sent,  to  regard  them  from  His  point  of  view,  to  think  of  them  even  as  He 
thinks.  He  is  the  Chief  Shepherd,  but  you  henceforth  will  be  shepherds 
under  Him;  and  if  you  will  reverently  listen  to  the  voice  of  His  Spirit,  He 
will  admit  you  to  share  His  thoughts  and  plans  and  designs  for  them,  so  far 
as  you  are  able  to  receive  these  counsels  of  His  great  Pastorate.  He  yearns 
over  those  sheep  whom  you  will  seek  and  tend,  for  they  are  the  work  of  His 
hands  ;  they  are  the  purchase  of  His  life-blood :  His  Spirit  strives  with  them : 
His  Pather  loves  them  with  a  love  only  to  be  measured  by  the  cross. 

It  is  true  that  many  refuse  all  the  invitations  of  His  grace.  And  He 
weeps  over  them,  for  if  they  always  resist  His  Spirit,  it  is  He  who  must  say 
to  them,  “  Depart  from  Me.”  But  it  is  also  true  His  Word  shall  not  return 
unto  Him  void,  your  labour  shall  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord,  and  over  some 
rescued  by  your  instrumentality  the  Good  Shepherd  will  rejoice  for  ever, 
saying,  “  I  have  found  My  sheep  which  was  lost.”  Oh,  for  the  tears  of 
Jesus  !  Oh,  for  the  joys  of  Jesus  !  Oh,  for  the  heart  of  Jesus  !  The  school 
of  love  is  at  the  Master’s  feet. 

When  St.  Bernard  held  conference  with  the  Missioners  whom  he  had 
sent  forth,  on  their  return  from  their  labours,  it  is  said  that  his  first  question 
ever  was,  “Well,  my  brothers,  could  you  love  those  to  whom  you  were 
sent?”  Yes;  whether  at  home  or  in  other  lands,  men  will  bear  anything 
from  us  if  they  are  persuaded  we  love  them  with  an  unselfish  love.  How 
strange  the  power  of  Rutherford  was,  but  then  he  could  truly  say  to  his 
people,  “  Your  heaven  would  be  two  heavens  to  me.”  Carey,  that  noble 
evangelist,  traced  a  rude  chart  of  the  world,  and  marked  the  unevangelized 
portions  black,  and  when  his  friends  came  into  his  humble  stall  he  was 
wont  to  say  to  them,  “And  that’s  heathen,  and  that,  and  that,”  while  the 
tears  coursed  one  another  down  his  cheeks.  He  yearned  over  them  till 
God’s  love  drew  him  to  consecrate  his  life  for  them. 

And  so  will  it  be  with  us  if  the  Master’s  question,  “  Lovest  thou  Me,” 
awakens  in  us  day  by  day  the  response,  “  Yea,  Lord,  Thou  knowest  that  I 
love  Thee.”  Then  our  life-work  of  feeding  His  lambs  and  shepherding  His 
sheep  will  be  daily  given  us  anew  from  His  hands.  He  will  say  to  us,  For 
My  name’s  sake  you  will  labour  and  will  not  faint.  And  the  very  same 
work,  which  often  seems  so  weary  without  the  conscious  sympathy  of  His 
love,  will  now  be  unutterably  precious  in  our  eyes.  It  knits  us  ever  closer 
to  our  Lord. 
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Oh,  my  brothers,  this  love  of  Christ  is  no  weak  and  wavering  sentiment. 
It  is  itsell  a  fact,  and  it  grapples  with  facts.  Our  work  here  on  earth  may 
be  longer  or  shorter.  I  cannot  forget  to-day  tha.t  he,  who  preached  to  the 
missionary  band  last  summer  in  this  cathedral  church,  was  within  a  few 
weeks  summoned  to  his  Master’s  rest.  He  walked  with  God,  and  was  not, 
for  God  took  him.  Oh,  that  you  and  I  may  tread  in  his  footsteps,  as  he  trod 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  Lord !  And  then,  whether  the  message  comes  for  us 
sooner  or  later,  we,  like  that  blessed  apostle  whose  heart  was  searched  and 
probed  by  the  thrice-repeated  question,  “  Lovest  thou  Me  F  ”  shall  be  enabled 
to  aiiswer  in  the  full,  unclouded  light  of  His  Presence,  while  every  pulse 
within  us  throbs  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory,  “  Yea,  Lord,  Thou 
knowest  all  things  ;  Thou  knowest  that  I  love  Thee.” 


Extracts  from  the  Instructions  to  the  Missionaries. 

Delivered  at  Exeter  Hall  on  June  30th. 

Dearly  beloved  in  the  Lord, — With  heartfelt  gratitude  to  the  Lord 
of  the  harvest  the  Committee  meet  this  day  to  commend  you  to  His  favour 
and  protection  for  the  work  to  which  He  has  called  you.  They  thankfully 
acknowledge  that  God  has  been  better  to  them  than  their  fears.  He  has 
provided  through  His  servants,  whom  He  has  taught  to  recognize  their 
responsibility,  means  to  an  extent  which  has  justified  the  Committee  in 
sending  forth  a  larger  number  of  men  than  they  at  one  time  anticipated. 

The  list  of  twenty-two  names,  in  the  hands  of  friends  now  present,  has 
yet  to  be  increased.  One  brother  now  with  us  to  receive  his  instructions 
was  formally  accepted  by  the  Committee  last  Tuesday.  Arrangements  for 
South  China  are  unavoidably  incomplete,  but  will,  it  is  hoped,  add  another 
name  to  the  list ;  while  the  important  post  on  the  Niger  is  as  yet  unoccu¬ 
pied :  and  the  Committee  will  probably  feel  justified  in  sending  out  at  least 
one  more  missionary  on  the  Extension  Fund.  The  Committee  are  assured 
that  in  thus  availing  themselves  of  the  means  placed  at  their  disposal,  they 
are  not  misjudging  the  indications  of  Divine  Providence,  nor  yet  the  readi¬ 
ness  of  their  supporters  to  continue  and  to  increase  every  effort  to  raise 
funds  for  the  efficient  maintenance  of  their  ever-growing  work. 

But  while  they  thank  God  and  take  courage,  they  cannot  conceal  from 
themselves  the  fact  that  the  supply  both  of  men  and  means  is  even  now  far 
short  of  the  opportunities  which  God  in  His  Providence  sets  before  them. 
And  the  fact  that  even  now  they  are  compelled  to  detain  at  home  some  who 
are  eager  and  ready  to  go  forth,  illustrates  a  truth  which  the  Committee 
very  humbly  desire  to  lay  to  heart  themselves,  and  to  impress  upon  you, 
dear  brethren,  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  high  honour  and  privilege  of  going 
forth  as  Heralds  of  the  Cross,  namely,  that  the  whole  work  in  which  we  are 
engaged  is  indeed  in  the  Lord’s  hands.  From  first  to  last  we  are  absolutely 
dependent  on  Him.  Human  agency  is  at  best  imperfect.  The  obstacles  to 
the  progress  of  the  Gospel  to  human  sense  appear  insuperable.  But  the 
excellency  of  the  power  is  of  God  ;  it  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  that  we  set 
up  our  banners. 

The  thought  that  the  Committee  would  impress  upon  you,  while  they 
ever  seek  to  keep  it  before  themselves,  is  this,  “  Except  the  Lord  build  the 
house  they  labour  in  vain  that  build  it.” 

We  read  that  “  the  Holy  Ghost  said,  Separate  Me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for 
the  work  whereunto  I  have  called  them,”  and  it  is  with  much  earnest  prayer 
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that  the  Committee  seek  for  His  guidance  in  accepting  those  who  shall  go 
forth  in  connexion  with  this  Society,  and  in  assigning  to  them  their  special 
fields  of  labour.  They  act  in  humble  and  firm  faith  that  He  does  indeed 
call  you  to  your  work.  And  they  desire  to  remind  you  of  our  blessed 
Saviour's  promise  to  those  whom  He  had  chosen  and  was  sending  forth, 

“  Ye  shall  receive  power,  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you :  and 
ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  Me  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judaea,  and  in 
Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth. 

Here  is  the  secret  of  all  success  in  the  work.  Of  our  blessed  Saviour 
Himself  it  is  recorded  on  the  threshold  of  His  ministry  that  He  “  returned 
in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  into  Galilee and  was  it  not  therefore  that  we 
read,  “  There  went  out  a  fame  of  Him  through  all  the  region  round  about, 
and  He  taught  in  their  synagogue  being  glorified  of  all”  ? 

And  in  whatever  aspect  we  look  on  the  work  to  which  your  lives  are  con¬ 
secrated,  the  same  truth  stands  out,  namely,  that  the  whole  work  depends 
on  the  operation  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  holiness 
is  power.  A  consistent  life  is  the  most  powerful  sermon  any  man  can 
preach.  Let  him  show  in  his  whole  character  the  reality  and  the  power  of 
Christ’s  redemption,  and  he  presents  an  unanswerable  argument  for  the 
truth  of  that  redemption.  But  how  is  consistency  of  life  to  be  maintained  ? 
By  recognizing  and  acting  on  the  truth  that  the  Divine  Spirit  dwells  in  us 
and  enables  us.  It  is  noteworthy  that  it  is  in  connexion  with  the  work  of 
the  ministry  that  St.  Paul  says  in  1  Cor.  iii.  16,  “  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are 
the  temple  of  God,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you  ?  ” 

Again,  we  read  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salva¬ 
tion.0  This  is  that  which  you  go  forth  to  preach.  How  shall  the  preached 
Word  be  effectual  in  quickening  dead  souls  to  lile  P  Let  St.  Paul  testify  from 
his  own  experience  : — “  I  determined  not  to  know  anything  among  you  save 
Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified.  And  I  was  wilh  you  in  weakness,  and  in 
fear  and  in  much  trembling.  And  my  speech  and  my  preaching  was  not  with 
enticing  words  of  man’s  wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of 
power.”  And  again,  “  Which  things  we  speak,  not  in  the  words  which  man’s 
wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Spirit  teacheth  ;  comparing  spiritual 
things  with  spiritual.” 

Or  if  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  those  whom  you  will  seek  to  win  to  Christ, 
we  may  well  be  appalled  and  lose  all  heart  in  view  of  their  ignorance  and 
hardness  of  heart.  As  he  gazes  into  the  darkness  of  idolatry,  as  he  stands 
amidst  surroundings  which  make  him  feel  that  he  does  indeed  dwell  wheie 
Satan’s  seat  is,”  as  he  realizes  to  a  degree  that  he  never  realized  before  that 
the  work  lies  amongst  men  “  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  the  missionary 
may  well  exclaim,  “  Can  these  dead  bones  live  ?  ”  And  he  will  remember 
the  trustful  answer  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  when  that  question  was  put  to 
him  in  the  valley  of  dry  bones, — “  O  Lord  God,  Thou  knowest,  and  with 
like  obedience  he  will  cry, — “  0  ye  dry  bones,  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord  ; 
and  with  like  trust  he  will  add,  “  Come  from  the  four  winds,  O  breath,  and 
breathe  upon  these  slain,  that  they  may  live.”  And  when  the  breath  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  comes  into  them  their  dead  souls  shall  live,  and  stand  upon 
their  feet  an  exceeding  great  army.  Yes,  by  the  lips  of  the  missionary  of 
to-clav,  as  truly  as  by  the  lips  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  the  Gospel  still  comes  to 
many  a  hearer,  not  in  word  only,  but  also  in  power  and  in  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

When  the  confession  of  faith,  ££  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord -and 
Giver  of  life,”  is  no  mere  dogmatic  statement,  but  the  triumphant  proclama- 
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tion  of  a  recognized  experienced  fact,  tlien  all  tlie  disheartening  obstacles  and 
apparent  impossibilities  which  beset  the  missionary  enterprise  of  the  Church, 
all  the  felt  insufficiency  of  the  agent,  all  the  depressing  darkness  of  heathen¬ 
ism,  only  tend  to  make  the  faith  confessed  the  more  precious,  and  to  add  a  ring 
of  joy  to  the  tones  in  which  it  is  uttered  ;  for  they  tend  to  bring  out  more 
conspicuously  the  fact  that  “  we  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels,  that 
the  excellency  of  the  power  may  be  of  God,  and  not  of  us.” 

With  such  considerations  as  these  in  their  mind  the  Committee  wish  you, 
dear  brethren,  God-speed  on  the  holy  errand  to  which  your  lives  are 
dedicated,  and  would  sum  up  their  prayers  in  your  behalf  in  the  words  of 
the  apostle, — “  Now  the  God  of  hope  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  in 
believing,  that  ye  may  abound  in  hope,  through  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.” 

To  you,  brethren,  from  the  Islington  College,  who  were  yesterday  ordained 
in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  the  Committee  desire  to  express  their  warm  con¬ 
gratulation  that  the  desire  of  your  hearts  has  been  granted,  and  to  assui'e 
you  of  their  earnest  prayer  that  your  whole  future  course  may  prove  that  the 
prayerful,  loving  labours  bestowred  upon  you  by  the  Principal  and  Tutors  of 
the  College  have  not  been  in  vain. 

The  Committee  confidently  look  to  all  of  you  who  are  going  out  for  the 
first  time  to  make  it  your  chief  duty,  on  reaching  the  different  stations  to  which 
you  are  assigned,  to  throw  your  whole  energy  into  careful,  diligent,  and 
prayerful  study  of  the  language  in  which  you  will  be  called  on  to  minister, 
remembering  that  you  can  never  hope  to  understand  the  characters  of  those 
amongst  whom  you  will  labour,  nor  to  influence  them  for  good,  unless  you 
can  have  that  free  intercourse  with  them  which  can  only  be  secured  by  a 
thorough  mastery  of  their  language.  And  when  you  remember  that  your 
dealings  with  them  are  on  subjects  of  the  most  vital  importance,  and  that 
through  a  lack  of  thorough  knowledge  of  the  language  you  may  often  mis¬ 
represent  the  Divine  truths  you  desire  to  convey  to  their  hearts,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  are  assured  that  you  will  recognize  the  infinite  importance  of  attending 
scrupulously  to  their  instructions  on  this  point.  So  far  as  the  Committee 
are  concerned,  every  facility  shall  be  given  you  for  the  attainment  of  this 
end. 

Africa. 

The  Committee  designate  you,  Brother  Bradshaw,  to  the  Yoruba 
Mission.  The  Committee  recall  the  days  of  old,  when  special  interest 
centred  around  Abeokuta,  Ibadan,  and  other  well-known  names  with 
which  any  young  missionary  would  feel  it  an  honour  to  be  connected, 
and  they  look  forward  hopefully  to  such  development  of  the  work  as  may 
again  direct  the  special  sympathy  and  prayer  of  the  friends  of  the  Society 
to  this  Mission. 

The  present  circumstances  of  the  Yoruba  Mission  are  such  as  to  call  for 
much  firmness,  wisdom,  patience,  and  tact,  as  well  as  the  concentration  on  its 
plans  of  much  mental  vigour  on  the  part  of  the  missionaries. 

Through  the  recent  generous  intervention  of  the  Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone 
it  is  hoped  that  many  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  domestic  slavery  are 
removed  ;  but  such  an  evil  permeating  the  whole  country  must  prove  a  very 
serious  difficulty  to  the  Native  Christians.  It  is  four  years  since  the  Com¬ 
mittee  formed  plans  for  advance  which  have  yet  to  be  carried  out,  and  they 
trust  that  your  arrival,  following  so  soon  after  Brother  Wilson’s,  may  prove 
one  step  towards  the  consummation  of  those  plans.  In  the  whole  of  the 
Yoruba  Mission  the  Native  clergy  number  twice  as  many  as  the  European. 
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You  will  take  every  opportunity  to  cultivate  a  loving  intercourse  with  your 
brethren  in  the  ministry,  Native  and  European.  The  Lord  grant  you 
abundantly  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  judgment  and  of  a  sound  mind  in  the 
important  and  developing  sphere  of  work  to  which  you  are  assigned. 

You,  Brother  Shaw,  are  to  proceed  to  Mombasa,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
advance  inland  which  was  contemplated  last  year,  and  postponed  on 
financial  grounds,  and  this  advance  is  one  fruit  of  the  liberal  support  given 
to  the  Extension  and  Enlargement  Fund.  It  is  hoped  that  when  our 
brethren  receive  you,  arrangements  may  be  made  to  release  some  one  for 
aggressive  work.  Interesting  details  of  an  advance  into  the  Wakamba 
country,  formerly  visited  by  Dr.  Krapf,  have  just  been  received  from 
Brother  Binns.  Apart  from  the  hope  of  obtaining  access  to  tribes  hitherto  un¬ 
visited  by  the  missionary,  such  advance  has  a  special  interest  ;  for  if  it  please 
the  Lord  to  enable  us  to  retain  our  Mission  in  Uganda,  it  will  be  extremely 
important  to  ascertain  whether  direct  communication  can  be  opened  up  with 
that  Mission  through  the  Wakamba  country,  or  even  by  a  new  and  shorter 
route  through  the  Teita  and  Chagga  territories,  or  up  the  Oai  and  Dana 
rivers. 

You  will,  on  your  arrival,  witness  the  present  result  of  the  interesting 
experiment  in  the  Freed  Slave  Settlement  at  Mombasa,  and  whether  your 
work  eventually  lies  amongst  those  freed  slaves  or  inland,  you  will  be  con¬ 
nected  with  a  Mission  which,  after  years  of  patient  endurance  on  the  part 
of  our  earlier  East  African  missionaries,  now  gives  hope  that  their 
aspirations  may  be  accomplished,  and  that  Mombasa  may  be,  erelong, 
one  end  of  a  chain  of  Missions  stretching  across  the  whole  of  the  vast 
continent.  Towards  the  preparing  of  young  Native  agents  for  such  future 
work  in  the  interior,  the  excellent  educational  work  of  our  Brother  Hand- 
ford  has  latterly  been  directed. 

t  The  Committee  pray  that  the  Lord  will  endue  you  with  such  gifts 

and  graces  as  the  work  which  He  purposes  accomplishing  by  your  hands 
demands. 

North  India. 

The  vast  Empire  entrusted  to  British  rule,  and  already  absorbing  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  Society’s  work,  demands  large  reinforcements,  and 
the  Committee  thankfully  recognize  in  this  demand  the  fact  that  the  Lord 
is  opening  fresh  fields  of  usefulness.  These  cannot  be  fully  occupied  unless 
men  and  means  are  supplied  freely.  No  less  than  twelve  of  those  proceeding 
to  their  stations  this  autumn  are  assigned  to  India ! 

To  you,  Brother  Ball,  is  committed  the  responsible  task  of  assisting  Mr. 
Blackett  in  the  Calcutta  Divinity  College.  Under  the  present  circumstances 
-  of  the  Native  Church  in  Bengal  this  is  a  work  of  surpassing  importance. 

The  Committee  feel  that  the  best  legacy  which  they  can  leave  to  the 
Native  Churches  which,  by  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Society  has 
been  instrumental  in  planting,  is  a  well-trained  body  of  pastors  and 
evangelists. 

You  know  how  close  the  connexion  is  which  must  exist  between  teachers 
and  taught  if  such  a  work  as  that  to  which  you  are  called  is  to  bear  its  full 
fruit.  While  heartily  adapting  yourself  to  the  system  under  which  you  will 
be  called  on  to  work,  remember  that  there  is  no  key  so  powerful  to  unlock 
the  hearts  of  your  pupils  as  that  of  loving  Christian  sympathy.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  pray  that  the  Holy  Spirit  will  use  you  to  prepare  for  work  in  the 
Christian  Church  many  who  shall  carry  with  power  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation  to  their  countrymen. 
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It  is  with  thankfulness  that  the  Committee  learn,  Brother  Hall,  that  you 
have  so  fully  recovered  from  illness,  which,  in  the  Divine  Providence,  put  a 
stop  to  your  going  to  Uganda,  that  they  need  have  no  hesitation  in  assigning 
you  to  Krishnagar,  where  your  old  College  friends,  Brothers  Williams  and 
Parsons,  will  give  you  a  hearty  welcome,  and  where  your  association  with 
such  a  veteran  in  the  work  as  Brother  Vaughan  will  he  no  small  advantage 
to  you.  Your  enforced  return  to  England  has  been  the  means  of  your  doing 
good  service  in  an  English  curacy  ;  and  the  Committee  confidently  trust  that 
the  experience  thus  gained  may  prove  valuable  in  the  very  different  sphere 
in  which  your  future  labours,  please  God,  will  be.  In  sending  you  out  the 
Committee  fulfil  their  promise  to  Mr.  Vaughan  that  two  young  missionaries 
should  join  him,  in  order  that  the  witness  to  the  Lord  Jesus  might  be 
vigorously  sustained  throughout  the  Krishnagar  District  by  itinerating 
work.  For  such  evangelistic  work  you  will  not  be  qualified  till  you  have 
thoroughly  mastered  the  language.  The  Lord  grant  you  ability  to  do  this 
rapidly,  and  send,  through  the  instrumentality  of  yourself  and  your 
brethren  ia.  the  work,  a  rich  blessing  on  the  promising  harvest-field  of 
Krishnagar. 

The  Committee  designate  you,  Brother  Lewis,  to  Agra,  to  assist  in  such 
ways  as  may  be  necessary  in  St.  John’s  College,  Agra.  The  work  of  such  a 
College  is  of  great  importance.  The  young  men,  while  receiving  education 
in  truth  of  all  kinds,  chiefly  and  above  all  things  are  instructed  in  the 
Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  As  a  College  St.  John’s  is  of  more  importance  than 
ever.  Founded  thirty  years  ago  by  the  present  Bishops  of  Lahore  and 
Waiapu,  it  is  now  having  gradually  affiliated  to  it  most  of  the  C.M.S. 
Anglo-Vernacular  Schools  in  the  N.-W.  Provinces,  and,  in  increasing 
numbers,  Christian  students  for  higher  education.  The  College  holds  its 
own  well  in  the  university  examinations.  The  Committee  would  have  you 
lay  it  to  heart,  dear  brother,  that  the  great  aim  of  all  who  take  part  in 
such  a  College  should  be  to  bring  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  pupils  into 
close  contact  with  Divine  truth.  He  fulfils  the  work  but  poorly  who  is 
content  with  teaching  according  to  the  daily  routine,  and  does  not  yearn 
after  the  souls  of  the  pupils  committed  to  his  care.  May  the  Spirit  of  Love 
be  largely  given  to  you ! 

To  you,  Brother  Windsor,  is  assigned  the  privilege  of  going  forth  to 
stand  beside  our  Brother  Durrant  in  the  work  with  which  he  has,  during 
the  past  year,  manfully  endeavoured  to  grapple  at  Lucknow.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  had  thought  that  the  support  needed  by  the  Native  Church  in  Oudh 
until  it  could  stand  alone  might  be  effectually  given  by  a  single  missionary. 
They  had  also  thought  that  another  Society  would  take  up  the  evangelistic 
work,  and  thus  maintain  the  witness  to  the  Lord  for  Christ  in  that  country. 
But  the  openings  for  the  work  have  so  successfully  expanded,  and  the 
evangelistic  work  appears  to  rest  so  entirely  with  this  Society  that  the 
Committee  have  resolved  to  send  help  to  their  solitary  missionary.  May 
the  Lord  refresh  his  spirit  by  your  coming,  and  make  you  an  able  evangelist, 
to  which  branch  of  the  work  you  are  especially  assigned,  and  for  which  you 
will  prepare  yourself  by  diligent  study  of  the  language ! 


Ceylon. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  that  the  Committee 
welcome  once  again  for  foreign  work  a  brother  who  went  out  to  Ceylon 
thirty  years  ago,  and  was  compelled,  by  failure  of  health,  to  retire  in  1873, 
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since  which  time  he  has  done  good  service  to  the  Society  as  an  Association 
Secretary. 

You,  Brother  Higgens,  have  proved  that  the  missionary  spirit  has  been 
kept  burning  within  you  during  these  years  by  the  readiness  with  which 
you  responded  to  the  Committee’s  invitation  that  you  should  go  out  to 
supply  a  pressing  need  in  the  Singhalese  Mission.  Brother  Dowbiggin, 
after  fourteen  years’  uninterrupted  work,  sorely  requires  rest,  and  hopes  to 
return  home  next  winter,  having  postponed  his  return  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulty  of  supplying  his  place.  The  Mission  has  for  some  time  needed 
strengthening,  and  unless  you  could  fill  the  gap  there  was  no  available 
Singhalese-speaking  clergyman  to  carry  on  the  very  important  pastoral, 
evangelical,  and  educational  work  of  which  Cotta  is  the  centre,  and  on 
which  so  much  blessing  has  been  vouchsafed  to  our  Brother  Dowbiggin’s 
labours.  Our  sister  shows  the  spirit  of  a  missionary’s  daughter  in"  her 
readiness  to  leave  her  children  and  to  share  her  husband’s  labours. 
The  Committee  desire  to  express  their  deep  sympathy  with  you,  dear 
brother  and  sister,  in  the  trial  of  leaving  behind  you  your  daughter,  who 
has  herself  been  invalided  home  from  missionary  work,  and  their  desire  to 
make  suitable  arrangements  for  her  comfort.  May  the  Lord  grant  her  such 
restoration  as  may  soon  enable  her  to  join  you  ! 

The  position  of  the  Church  in  Ceylon  is  one  which  has  given  the  Com¬ 
mittee  much  anxious  thought.  They  have  received  with  thankfulness  a 
letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Colombo,  written  in  a  very  friendly  spirit,  with 
regard  to  the  coming  ecclesiastical  changes ;  and  they  earnestly  hope  and 
pray  that  the  work  committed  to  them  in  the  island  may  in  no  way  be 
hindered  by  those  changes.  They  would  remind  you,  dear  brother,  how 
much  need  there  is,  under  the  circumstances,  of  patient  wisdom,  and  a 
large-hearted  readiness,  while  firmly  holding  one’s  own,  to  endeavour  to 
understand  the  point  of  view  from  which  others  regard  questions  of  con¬ 
troversy.  May  your  matured  judgment  add  strength  to  the  counsels  of  our 
beloved  brethren  in  the  field ! 

The  Committee  welcome  you,  Brother  Gollmer,  another  labourer  from 
amongst  the  sons  of  their  old  Yoruba  missionary.  Africa  has  been  the 
scene  of  the  labours  of  your  father  and  brother,  but  you  yourself  are  desig¬ 
nated  to  Ceylon  for  work  in  the  Singhalese  Mission.  Your  location  will  be 
fixed  by  the  Local  Conference.  The  study  of  the  language  will  be  your  first 
and  absorbing  duty  ;  and  the  Committee  are  sure  that  you  will  use  every 
effort  to  pass  the  examination  as  soon  as  may  be.  Meanwhile,  remember 
that  there  have  been  circumstances  in  the  history  of  our  Mission  in  Ceylon 
which  have  caused  in  time  past  some  tension  in  the  ecclesiastical  relations 
of  our  missionaries  and  of  the  Society  towards  the  Bishop.  Exercise,  there¬ 
fore,  a  watchful,  prayerful  guard  over  yourself  that  you  may  neither  do  nor 
say  anything  which  may  unnecessarily  tend  to  create  afresh  or  to  aggravate 
that  tension. 

Mid-China. 

Brother  Mottle,  the  Committee  are  thankful  that  by  your  return  to  Mid- 
China,  the  two  brothers  who  have  been  privileged  to  do  so  much  for  the 
cause  of  Christ  will  once  again  stand  together  in  their  old  Mission-field.  As 
your  brother,  the  Bishop,  has  taken  up  his  residence  at  Hang-Chow,  you  are 
the  more  free  to  take  up  the  work  now  allotted  to  you.  The  Committee  are 
glad  that  you  and  their  dear  sister  who  shares  your  lot  are  willing  to  go  to 
Shanghai,  with  the  ultimate  object  of  releasing  their  veteran  missionary, 
Canon  McClatchie,  from  the  burden  of  the  Secretariat,  and  of  carrying  on 
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sucli  work  in  Shanghai  and  its  vicinity  as  the  Providence  of  God  may 
indicate.  Your  knowledge  of  the  Ningpo  dialect  will  give  you  special  oppor¬ 
tunities  amongst  the  large  population  from  Ningpo  to  be  found  at  Shanghai. 
The  Committee  hope  that  the  temporary  arrangement  proposed  by  Dean 
Butcher  may  enable  you  to  go  out  this  autumn  ;  and  so  be  in  readiness, 
when  that  arrangement  closes,  to  resume  your  direct  missionary  work.  The 
Committee  learn  with  regret  that  their  former  missionary,  the  honoured  Mr. 
Bernau,  is  in  such  failing  health  as  to  add  to  the  trial  of  his  daughter’s  and 
your  departure  and  severance  from  your  dear  children.  The  Lord  will  surely 
watch  over  him  and  them.  The  Committee  trust  that  your  own  health  may 
be  restored  sufficiently  to  enable  you  to  resume  foreign  work  with  comfort, 
and  they  know  how  heartily  your  brother,  the  Bishop  of  Mid-China,  desires 
to  see  you  at  missionary  work  at  Shanghai.  May  the  Lord  enable  you  for  it ! 

To  you,  Dr.  Main,  the  Committee  assign  the  Hospital  and  Opium 
Refuge  at  Hang-Chow.  They  had  hoped  that  your  friend,  Dr.  Neve,  who 
is  about  to  go  out  as  a  Medical  Missionary  in  connexion  with  the  Mission  to 
Cashmere,  might  have  been  here  to-day  with  you,  but  an  urgent  engage¬ 
ment  detains  him.  They  are  assured  that,  by  God’s  grace,  you  will  carry 
into  the  Mission-field  the  same  hearty  spirit  which  you  have  evidenced  in 
your  evangelistic  labours  at  home.  The  Committee  need  not  remind  you 
that  the  great  object  of  the  Society  is  to  bring  the  diseases  of  the  soul  into 
contact  with  the  great  Physician,  that  they  may  be  healed.  But  He 
Himself  went  about  doing  good,  and  subordinating  His  healing  power, 
as  regards  physical  infirmity,  to  the  one  great  end  for  which  He  laid 
down  His  life,  the  salvation  of  all  men.  May  you  be  made,  by  God’s 
grace,  to  walk  in  the  steps  of  the  beloved  physician  St.  Luke !  His 
memory  is  still  green,  not  because  of  any  wondrous  cures  which  he 
wrought  on  men’s  "bodies,  but  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  obeyed 
his  Master’s  call  to  be  an  evangelist  and  physician  of  the  soul,  and  from  the 
balm  which  he  applied,  and  which  still  lives  in  his  divinely-inspired 
writings,  for  the  healing  of  the  souls  of  all  men. 

Miss  Laurence,  the  Committee  have  sanctioned  the  return  of  you,  their 
sister,  to  Ningpo,  to  resume  work  amongst  the  female  population.  They 
would  very  seriously  press  upon  you  the  necessity  of  measuring  the  work  by 
your  strength ;  in  order  that,  under  God,  you  may  be  able  to  continue  your 
important  labours.  You  have  expressed  the  desire  to  visit  several  Mission 
stations  in  Southern  China,  with  a  view  of  making  yourself  acquainted 
with  female  educational  work  carried  on  there.  The  Committee,  in  view  of 
the  advantages  likely  to  accrue  from  such  a  visit,  cordially  concur  with  your 
wish.  The  great  value  of  work  amongst  the  women  and  girls  can  scarcely 
be  overrated.  The  Committee  trust  that  your  health  will  permit  of  your 
continuing  your  important  contributions  to  translational  work.  They 
heartily  wish  you  God-speed,  and  pray  that  you  may  be  fitted  for  and 
assisted  in  your  work  by  Divine  grace. 

[The  last  to  be  addressed  was  Mr.  Faulconer,  proceeding  to  the  North 
Pacific  Mission  ;  and  his  instructions  thus  ended  : — ] 

You  make  an  immediate  start,  sailing  next  week,  the  first  of  the  band  to 
whom  the  Committee  now  bid  a  loving  farewell,  commending  you  all,  beloved 
brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ,  to  the  favour  and  protection  of  our  gracious 
Father.  “  Be  ye  steadfast,  unmoveable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of 
Lord,  forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  your  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.” 


THE  POPE  ON  MISSIONS. 

the  3rd  of  December  Pope  Leo  XIII.  issued  an  encyclical 
letter  in  favour  of  the  work  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro¬ 
pagation  of  the  Faith,  of  which  the  head-quarters  are  at 
Lyons,  in  France.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  and  the  text  is 
published  in  Latin  and  French  in  a  late  number  of  Los 
Missions  Gailioliques,  the  weekly  Chronicle  of  Roman  Catholic  Missions. 

In  the  opening  paragraphs  the  Pope  describes  the  necessity  of  preach¬ 
ing  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen,  and  of  the  duty  of  every  Christian 
to  assist  by'  his  money  and  prayers.  So  far  we  all  agree  with  his 
Holiness. 

He  then  alludes  to  the  great  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith 
established  at  Lyons,  and  its  two  affiliated  associations,  the  “  Sacred 
Infancy  of  Jesus,”  and  the  Schools  of  the  East,”  and  praises  their 
work.  He  then  regrets  the  sad  perverseness  of  modern  affairs,  the 
diminution  of  the  resources  of  this  Society  at  the  very  time  that  the 
sphere  of  their  usefulness  is  extending.  He  specifies  the  particular 
grievances,  the  breaking  up  of  the  monastic  institutions,  the  compel¬ 
ling  the  priests  to  render  military  service,  and  the  sale  and  confiscation 
of  the  property  of  the  Church.  Ho  then  attacks  the  Protestant  Mis¬ 
sionaries  in  the  following  words  : — 

“  Smpe  enim  yin  fallaces,  satores  errorum,  simulant  Apostolos  Christi,  hurna- 
nisque  prtesidiis  affatim  instructi,  munus  catliolicorum  sacerdotum  praevertunt, 
veldeficientium  loco  subrepunt,  yel  posita  ex  adverso  cathedra  docentis  obsistunt, 
satis  se  assecutos  rati,  si  audientibus  verbum  Dei  aliter  ab  aliis  explicari  ancipitem 
faciunt  salutis  viam.  Utinam  non  aliquid  artibus  suis  proficerent  !  ” 

He  then  stirs  up  the  Church  to  supply  men  and  means,  for  it  appears 
that  year  by  year  the  difficulty  increases  of  recruiting  new  missionaries. 
The  Bishops  are  exhorted  to  invoke  the  Virgin,  Mother  of  God,  who 
has  the  power  to  destroy  all  the  monsters  of  error,  and  “  her  very  pure 
Husband  ”  (St.  Joseph)  whom  many  Missions  have  already  accepted  as 
their  guardian  and  protector,  and  whom  lately  the  Holy  See  has 
established  as  Patron  of  the  Universal  Church. 

This  marks  an  epoch  in  the  career  of  St.  Joseph,  who  is  gradually 
mounting  up  the  same  ladder  as  the  Virgin.  St.  Joachim  and  St. 
Anna,  the  reputed  Parents  of  the  Virgin,  are  annually  pushing  them¬ 
selves  forward  in  public  esteem. 

In  the  Missions  Catholiques  of  Lyons,  dated  Jan.  7th,  1881,  the 
Pope  is  thanked  for  his  encyclical  letter,  and  a  general  view  is  given 
of  the  progress  of  Roman  Catholic  Missions  all  over  the  world. 

We  find,  says  this  journal,  “  that  Europe,  iu  spite  of  its  serious  agitations, 
is  the  theatre  of  consoling  and  glorious  conquests.  In  England  the  Catholic 
movement  goes  on  with  good  results  under  the  firm  and  valiant  hand  of  the 
bishops.  1  erhaps  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  Great  Britain,  becoming  an  apostle, 
will  consecrate  its  gold  and  prodigious  activity  to  the  truth. 

“  In  India  there  is  an  admirable  movement  of  conversions.  Without  counting 
the  little  children,  who  are  sent  to  heaven  by  baptism,  how  many  souls  have  heard 
the  good  news  and  been  fortified  by  Christian  hopes  ? 

“But  a  new  danger  has  arisen  in  these  regions.  As  long  as  the  duty  of  an 
apostle  was  accompanied  lay  martyrdom,  the  heretics  left  our  missionaries  in  their 
solitude,  and  left  to  them  the  dangerous  monopoly  of  preaching’.  Nowadays  the 


English  missionaries  advance  under  Ike  protection  of  the  British  flag,  sustained  by 
the' influence  of  the  English  and  American  Consuls,  and  surrounded  by  all  the 
prestige  of  opulence.  One  single  society  out  of  the  numerous  biblical  societies 
receives  yearly  a  lour  times  greater  -income  thail  we  do.  If  our  contributions  in¬ 
crease,  -wo  shall  be  able  to  open  a  Catholic  school  at  the  side  of  each  Protestant 
school.  This  must  be  our  policy  in  every  Christian  settlement. 

Tlie  writer  then  alludes, to  the  establishment  of  the  Mission  on  the 
Nyanza,  and  its  .“  triumph  over  the  Protestant  Society'': — 

“Quel  spectacle  consolant!  L’Afrique,  benie  autrefois  pay  les^Cyprien,  et  les 
Augustin,  parait  devoir  etre  pour  l’Evaugile  une  terre  hospitaliere,  ct,  s.es  101s 
accueillent  pfescpie  partout  avec  respect  les  preties  de  Jesus-Clirist.^  Deja  nos 
lecteurs  ont  connu  les  travaux,  et  les  sncces',  des  Peres  de  la  Compagnm  de  Jesus, 
des  Oblats,  des  Lazaristes,  des  missionnaires  du  Saint  Esprit,  des  pretres  de  la 
Societo  des  Missions  Africaiues ;  ils  ont  suivi  le  hardi  voyage  des  Missionnaires 
d’Africpie,  leur  providential  etablissement  au  milieu  des  tribus  du  Nyanza,  et  low 
triomrme  sur  Id  Sodeteprotcstante .”  (Jan.  7,  1881,  p.  8.) 

Then  he  refers  to  Madagascar  : — 

“  In  Madagascar,  heresy,  supported  by  all  the  forces  of  England,  and  resting 
upon  the  English  flag,  threatens  the  Roman  Catholic  Mission  to  the  Betsileos. 
Religious  liberty  is  indeed  proclaimed  by  the  Queen,  hut  the  English  preachers, 
after  a  hypocritical  fight  against  the  Catholic  schools,  have  launched  into  a  violent 
and  brutal  attach  on  the  pupils  and  on  the  teachers.  Unfortunately  the  Catholic 
missionaries  find  only  a  half-hearted  protection  from  the  Consuls  of  katholic 
nations.” 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  French  priesthood  justify  their  claim 
to  the  entire  control  of  secular  and  religious  education,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  Civil  Power,  by  the  following  quotation  :  “  Be  ye  not  many 

Masters  :  one  is  your  Master,  even  Christ.”  .  .  . 

Several  considerations  suggest  themselves:  1st,  the  importance  or 
strict  truth  and  no  exaggeration  in  our  own  reports  :  we  all  know  that 
the  English  flag  and  Consul  do  nothing  for  any  Protestant  Mission; 
2ndly,  °that  England  is  not  on  the  verge  of  becoming  “  Catholic  ; 
3rdlv  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Mission  has  not  triumphed  in  Uganda. 

The  zeal  of  the  Romish  Church  and  the  devotion  of  its  priests 
deserve  all  honour,  but  their  whole  method  and  object  is  wrong,  and. 
Protestant  Missions  must  learn  to  consider  them  more  deadly  enemies 
than  Hindu,  Mohammedan,  or  Buddhist :  they  should  hold  no  inter¬ 
course  with  them,  except  that  of  mere  human  sympathy,  which  would 

be  extended  to  any  fellow-creature  in  suffering,  sorrow,  or  wank 

R.  N.  Oust. 


VISIT  OF  THE  BISHOP  OF  RUPERT'S  LAND  TO  THE  C.M.S. 
MISSIONS  IN  THE  EAST  OF  HIS  DIOCESE. 

ANY  years  have  passed  away  since  any  detailed  account  of  the 
work  still  carried  on  by  the  Society  in  the  present  Diocese  oi 
Rupert’s  Land  appeared  in  the  pages  of  this  periodical,  lo  a 
large  extent  it  is  no  longer  evangelistic,  but  pastoral  work. 
Almost  all  the  Indian  tribes  have  embraced  Christianity,  and 
although  hitherto  the  Society  has  been  unable  to  leave  these  poor  and 
scattered  remnants  to  their  own  resources,  it  will,  we  trust,  soon  he  relieved 


of  the  care  of  them  by  the  advancing  Colonial  Church.  In  the  Saskatche¬ 
wan*  Diocese,  there  are  still  large  numbers  of  heathen  to  be  evangelized 
and  in  Athabasca  and  Moosonee,  where  the  climate  does  not  permit  of 
colonization  to  any  extent,  there  will  still  be  fair  employment  for  the  Society  s 
funds  even  though  the  great  majority  of  the  Indians  are  now  Christian. 
But  Rupert’s  Land  (i.  e.  the  present  Diocese,  reduced  by  the  formation  of 
the  other  three)  must  now  gradually  take  upon  itself  the  support  of  its  own 
Native  Church ;  and  so  long  as  its  energetic  and  munificent  Bishop  is  spared 
to  it,  we  have  no  fear  for  its  progress.  He  still,  indeed,  asks  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  English  Christians,  and  there  is  not  a  Bishop  in  any  part  of  our 
Colonial  Empire  who  has  stronger  claims  upon  them ;  but  the  Churcn 
Missionary  Society  is  for  the  heathen,  and  must  be  released  from  the  care 
of  a  people-  among  whom  its  work,  through  the  abundant  blessing  of  God, 
is  now  almost  done. 

Almost  done ;  but  evidently  not  quite.  There  are  even  now  some  Indians 
of  this  Diocese  still  waiting  for  the  Gospel.  And  strangely  enough,  they 
inhabit  that  part  of  the  country  which  is  nearest  to  the  confines  of  Canada. 
From  Winnipeg  and  the  Red  River  valley,  right  away  eastward  to  Lake 
Superior,  there  stretches  a  vast  plain  300  or  400  miles  in  length,  with 
rivers,  and  lakes,  and  forests,  and  remnants  of  the  great  Ojibbeway  nation, 
who,  though  now  settling  down  to  agricultural  life,  have  not  got  beyond 
the  ancient  belief  in  a  Great  Spirit  and  happy  hunting  grounds.  Across 
this  plain  is  to  run  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  colonization  will 
quickly  follow,  if  it  does  not  precede,  the  advance  of  that  great  work. 
About  half-way  between  Red  River  and  Lake  Superior  is  Fort  Francis,  on 
Rainy  Lake  ;  and  here,  for  the  past  seven  years,  the  Society  has  had .  a 
missionary  stationed,  the  Rev.  Robert  Phair.  His  work  has  been  an  uphill 
one  ;  but  we  need  not  ourselves  enter  into  particulars  regarding  it,  as  its 
present  condition  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  very  interesting  journal  which 
Bishop  Machrav  has  kindly  sent  of  a  visit  recently  paid  by  him  to  the  district. 

On  Wednesday,  June  16th,  1880,  the  Bishop  left  Winnipeg  by  train  on 
that  section  of  the  Canadian  Railway  which  is  already  constructed,  and 
reached  Cross  Lake,  a  distance  of  about  a  hundred  miles  eastward,  early 
in  the  afternoon.  There  he  found  the  Rev.  Baptiste  Spence,  one  of  the 
C.M.S.  Indian  clergy,  to  whom  he  had  telegraphed  the  day  before,  waiting 
for  him  with  a  canoe,  in  which,  paddled  by  six  Christian  Indians,  he 
started  next  morning  down  the  Winnipeg  River  for  the  old  mission  station 
of  Islington,  of  which  Mr.  Spence  is  pastor.  They  reached  Islington  on  the 
Friday,  but  could  have  done  so  without  difficulty  on  the  Thursday  night. 
The  same  journey,  only  four  years  ago,  before  the  railway  was  made,  took 
the  Bishop  ten  days,  by  waggon  and  canoe.  He  gives  us  a  glimpse  in  his 
journal  of  the  difficulties  of  railway  engineering  in  Manitoba: — 


There  has  been  at  Cross  Lake  a 
piece  of  particularly  heavy  work  in  the 
construction  of  the  railway.  The  rail¬ 
way  has,  in  fact,  been  carried  over  a 
narrow  part  of  the  lake  by  building 
across  the  lake  a  solid  embankment.  A 
channel  cut  out  of  solid  rock  near  the 
middle  of  this  embankment  gives  easy 
passage  to  a  rather  rapid  current  fi-om 
the  one  part  of  the  lake  to  the  other. 
But  though  there  is  this  large  rocky 
formation  of  granite  rock  in  the  middle, 


it  turned  out  that  the  bed  of  the  lake 
on  both  sides  of  it  was  a  bog  with  no 
bottom  for  building  on.  As  the  earth 
and  sand  were  thrown  in,  the  very  piles, 
that  were  driven  in  at  first,  were  forced 
up  in  the  lake  points’  uppermost.  For 
a  year  or  two,  day  and  night,  with 
steam  engines  and  steam  shovels,  long 
trains  of  cars  of  sand  have  been  empty¬ 
ing  in  their  contents  every  half-hour. 
I  "believe  the  work  is  now  supposed  to 
be  complete. 


Islington,  formerly  called  White  Dog,  was  occupied  by  the  C.M.S.  in 
1850,  the  late  Miss  Landon  of  Bath  giving  1000Z.  for  that  purpose.  The 
Indians  of  the  district  are  Swampy  Crees,  to  which  tribe  Mr.  Spence  himself 
belongs.  He  was  ordained  in  1809,  after  several  years’  faithful  service 
as  a  catechist.  The  Bishop  of  Rupert’s  Land  thus  describes  this  station : — 


I  found  the  new  church,  that  has 
been  building  for  some  time,  finished 
and  ready  for  me  to  open  on  Sunday. 
I  went  on  Saturday  through  a  number 
of  the  houses.  The  Islington  band  is  a 
small  band.  There  are  162  in  it  receiv¬ 
ing  Treaty  money  from  the  Government. 
The  Rev.  B.  Spence,  their  minister,  is 
an  Indian  of  this  band,  having,  at  his 
request,  been  transferred  to  it.  There 
are  only  six  or  seven  heathen  now  in  it, 
and  these  are  undecided,  only  kept  from 
open  profession  by  some  accidental  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  their  position.  All  the 
members  of  this  baud  are  dressed 
exactly  like  the  Europeans  living  in 
this  country.  There  are  fifteen  houses 
built,  and  several  building.  Some  have 
built  new  and  better  houses.  They 
have  a  number  of  cattle,  and  are  per¬ 
fectly  up  now  to  the  ordinary  building 
and  farming  operations  in  the  country 
on  a  small  scale.  I  had  a  very  full 
conversation  with  the  chief.  He  is  a 
very  admirable  man,  and  commands  his 
tribe  most  wisely.  He  is  a  great  help 
to  Mr.  Spence,  doing  his  best  to  have 
everything  right  about  the  church,  and 
in  every  other  way. 

On  Sunday  we  had  service  in  the 
church,  both  morning  and  afternoon. 
On  both  occasions  the  new  church  was 
crowded.  The  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  settlement  were  there.  We 
had  the  Confirmation  Service  in  the 
morning,  and  the  Holy  Communion  in 
the  afternoon.  The  whole  service  was 
in  Indian,  and  my  addresses  were  in¬ 
terpreted  by  Mr.  Spence.  We  could 
not,  therefore,  have  the  Communion 


conveniently  in  the  morning.  The  con¬ 
gregations  were  most  devout,  the  re¬ 
sponses  well  taken,  the  singing  of  the 
Indian  hymns  very  hearty.  One  could 
not  have  wished  to  see  a  congregation 
entering  apparently  more  devoutly  and 
intelligently  into  the  whole  service. 
There  were  twenty-eight  confirmed, 
mostly  adults,  and  between  thirty  and 
forty  came  to  the  Lord’s  Supper. 
Several,  who  were  prepared  for  confir¬ 
mation,  were  unfortunately  absent  from 
the  settlement. 

Of  course,  pleasant  as  it  is  to  see 
heartiness  in  the  service,  and  devout¬ 
ness  of  manner,  our  great  rejoicing 
shoirld  be  the  evidence  that  God  is  re¬ 
ceiving  the  service  of  the  heart,  that 
He  is  being  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  and  from  my  direct  observation 
and  what  I  have  heard,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  God  has,  in  that  little  band,  not  a 
few  earnest  and  faithful  servants.  I 
had  two  or  three  interesting  conversa¬ 
tions,  through  Mr.  Spence,  with  those 
seeking  to  take  a  more  decided  stand- 
one  or  two  such  came  for  the  first  time 
to  the  Lord’s  Table. 

I  was  happy  to  find  that  Mr.  Spence, 
who  is  one  of  our  old  scholars  at  St. 
John’s,  is  exceedingly  respected  by  all 
in  the  whole  country  round.  His  work 
at  Islington  has  been  very  faithful  and 
sound  ;  but  it  has  not  been  confined  to 
Islington.  He  has  taken  one  most 
important  journey  yearly  along  the 
English  River,  which  falls  into  the 
Winnipeg  a  little  below  Islington,  to 
Lac  Seul,  and  his  services  seem  to  have 
been  blessed  with  great  results. 


Lac  Seul,  mentioned  by  the  Bishop,  lies  to  the  north-east ;  and  four  days 
journey  beyond  it  is  Osnaburg,  in  the  Moosonee  Diocese,  a  station  visited 
by  the  Rev.  T.  Vincent  of  Albany.  There  are,  the  Bishop  says,  some  500 
Indians  at  Lac  Seul,  under  a  Christian  chief.  It  is  intended  that  Mr. 
Irvine,  a  (country-born)  scholar  at  St.  John’s  College,  Winnipeg,  shall  be 
sent  there  as  pastor  after  his  ordination. 

Other  bands  of  Indians  are  visited  by  Mr.  Spence.  The  chief  of  one  has 
expressed  a  wish  to  be  a  Christian,  but  complains,  “  Once  a  year  a  minister 
conies  and  tells  us  the  good  news.  Then  he  goes  away  and  my  children  are 
left  knowing  nothing.” 

Drom  Islington  the  Bishop  proceeded  in  Mr.  Spence’s  canoe  up  the 
Winnipeg  River,  across  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  up  Rainy  River,  to 


Rainy  Lake  and  Fort  Francis.  This  journey  is  not  all  “  plain  sailing.”  On 
the  morning  of  Wednesday,  June  23rd,  they  were  at  Rat  Portage,  a 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  post,  whence  they  were  to  cross  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods : — 


The  wind  was  rather  strong,  and 
against  us,  so  that  instead  of  going 
straight  we  had  to  paddle  among  the 
numerous  islands,  so  as  to  get  as  much 
protection  as  possible.  At  length,  at 
noon  on  Thursday,  we  found  ourselves, 
with  a  strong  wind  against  us,  in  the 
face  of  a  long  passage  we  had  to  cross. 
We  were  obliged  to  camp.  The  wind 
calmed  somewhat  before  noon  on  Friday, 
and  we  started.  About  five  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  we  found  ourselves  ap¬ 
proaching  the  long  traverse,  as  it  is 
called,  leading  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Rainy  River.  The  wind  had  calmed 
down,  and  we  started.  We  landed  on 
an  island  about  seven  p.m.  This  was 
to  take  a  cup  of  tea;  but  the  men 
stayed  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  indecision 
what  to  do.  It  was  at  last  de¬ 
termined  to  start,  but  there  was  not  a 
little  anxiety  with  all  in  the  canoe, 


for,  though  it  was  still  calm,  there 
were  ugly-lookiug  clouds  appearing 
about  the  horizou,  and  distaut  light¬ 
ning.  Mr.  Spence  took  the  paddle  at 
the  bow  himself ;  my  servant  took  a 
paddle.  All  paddled  with  a  will,  and. 
with  a  comparatively  calm  sea,  with 
eight  paddles,  we  went  well,  though  the 
canoe  was  too  heavily  loaded.  About 
eleven  o’clock  we  got  among  the  rushes 
along  the  sand-hills,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  We  were  helped  by  a  very 
clear  moon.  It  took  us  more  than  half 
an  hour  to  get  to  the  beach  across  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  An  Indian  heard 
us  paddling,  and,  calling  to  ns,  helped 
us  considerably.  A  thunderstorm  came 
on  soon  after.  We  felt  very  glad  that 
we  had  got  safely  over,  for  if  the  wind 
had  risen,  which  it  threatened  to  do  all 
the  time,  we  should  have  been  in  con¬ 
siderable  danger. 


On  the  way  up  Rainy  River  they  came  across  several  Indian  bands  on  the 
reserves  set  apart  for  them  by  the  Government.  We  extract  one  passage  of 
this  part  of  the  Bishop’s  journal : — - 


I  had  a  long  conversation  with  the 
chief  of  one  of  the  bands  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Rainy  River.  Mr.  Spence,  of 
course,  interpreted  for  me  at  all  these 
conversations.  The  Indian  name  of 
this  chief  meant  “  The  Great  West,”  or 
“  The  Great  West  Wind.”  Though  an 
old  man,  he  had  a  stentorian  voice 
which  made,  along  with  his  impassioned 
gesture,  his  friendly  language  sound 
angry.  This  chief  has  been  long  con¬ 
sidered  the  greatest  of  the  medicine¬ 
men  in  the  Kewatui  territory.  Several, 
in  different  parts,  have  said  they  would 
become  Christians  if  he  would.  He  told 
us  that  he  had  been  called  the  Bishop, 
from  his  position  over  the  other  medi¬ 
cine-men.  His  great  call  was  for  a 
schoolmaster,  but  the  chance  of  that 


from  the  Government  is  small  indeed, 
for  his  whole  band  only  numbers  about 
forty.  He  seemed  very  favourably  dis¬ 
posed  now  to  Christianity  ;  indeed,  I 
believe  he  said  that  if  there  was  a 
teacher  given  them  he  might  possibly 
become  a  Christian.  There  is  another 
similar  band  here  under  another  chief, 
whom  I  afterwards  met  at  Fort  Francis. 
This  chief’s  name  is  Meskwaweekeeshie 
(Red  Sky).  On  our  return  we  learned 
that  the  sister  of  this  chief  was  a 
Christian.  Her  husband,  who  is  a 
heathen,  called  on  us  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  He  hoped  to  have  seen  us 
when  we  passed,  but  we  did  not  know 
of  this.  This  is  an  instance  of  the  way 
in  which  Christianity  is  forcing  itself 
on  the  notice  of  these  scattered  bands. 


The  following  Wednesday,  after  a  week’s  canoeing,  Fort  Francis  was 
reached.  The  Bishop  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  his  interview  with 
the  Indians  of  the  district : — 


On  Thursday  forenoon  I  met  the 
chiefs  and  leading  men  of  the  Indians 
then  at  Fort  Francis.  There  was  a 
very  large  gathering  from  all  parts,  in¬ 
cluding  very  many  American  Indians 


from  the  other  side  of  the  river— for  the 
Rainy  River  divides  British  territory 
from  the  United  States.  This  has  long 
been  the  great  meeting-place  of  the 
Indians  of  this  quarter.  They  come  from 


a  great  distance  at  this  season.  Thery 
stay  for  some  weeks,  playing  at  gam.es, 
and  amusing  each  other.  On  the  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening  there  was  a  great  game 
at  football  by  the  Indian  women  with 
clubs.  There  were  several  hundred 
Indians  there.  Among  the  chiefs  pre¬ 
sent  was  Blackstone,  the  well-known 
chief  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  at  the  height 
of  land  near  Thunder  Bay.  This  chief, 
some  time  ago,  addressed  the  Bishop  of 
Algoma  at  a  meeting.  But  on  this 
occasion  he  remained  silent.  Before  I 
left  next  day,  however,  he  called  on  me 
to  bid  me  good-bye.  Having  got  all  the 
Indians  seated  as  conveniently  as  pos¬ 
sible  within  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Compam^’s 
enclosure,  I  addressed  them,  having 
the  catechist,  Mr.  Peter  Spence,  as  in¬ 
terpreter,  who  did,  I  believe,  very  well. 

I  explained  the  reason  of  my  visit  as 
Bishop  to  this  quarter.  1  then  ex¬ 
plained  the  presence  of  ministers  and 
teachers  among  them.  They  were  sent 
by  Christians  in  England,  who  were 
friends  of  the  Indian.  They  found 
their  own  happiness  in  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  so  they  were  anxious 
that  they  should  share  their  happiness. 
Still  they  hoped  that  their  presence 
might  be  of  temporal  advantage  to  the 
Indians,  as  well  as  spiritual,  in  giving 
them  education,  in  advising  them  about 
their  farming  and  building.  I  hoped 
they  would  learn  to  esteem  it  a  great 
advantage  to  have  those  by  them,  show¬ 
ing  in  everything  a  good  example,  and 
always  willing  to  give  good  advice  when 
consulted. 

The  Bev.  Baptiste  Spence  spoke  at 
considerable  length,  with  gi-eat  power 
and  earnestness  setting  forth  the  Afdiole 
Bible  story  of  the  existence  of  sin,  of 
man’s  necessity  from  his  sinfulness,  of 
God’s  one  remedy — His  so  great  salva¬ 
tion  in  Jesus  Christ.  His  resounding 
words  were  listened  to  with  deep  atten¬ 
tion,  and  I  doubt  not  had,  for  the  time 
at  least,  great  effect.  It  was  some  time 
before  they  could  arrange  for  replying. 
At  length  Cupba  (all  along),  the  chief 
of  the  reserve  at  Fort  Francis,  rose, 
and  spoke.  He  acknowledged  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  white  man  to  be  good  for 
him,  but  their  religion  came  from  the 
same  God,  and  was  fitted  for  them.  It 
had  been  held  by  their  ancestors,  and 


wish  to  leave  it— at  any  rate,  they 
would  not  first  leave  it,  but  would  wait 
for  the  others  of  their  tribe.  They  did 
not  wish  these  teachers.  They  wished 
the  teachers  promised  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Commissioner  had  told 
them  these  were  not  the  teachers 
promised  them ;  that  the  Government 
did  not  wish  them  to  become  Christians, 
nor  the  Queen;  that  indeed  they  would 
be  glad  if  they  did  become  Christians, 
but  that  they  did  not  put  it  before 
them.  The  teachers  promised  would 
simply  teach  them  reading  and  writing, 
and  not  interfere  with  religion.  That 
it  was  unjust  in  God  to  give  them 
another  religion,  unless  it  was  sufficient, 
and  force  on  them  a  new  religion 
separating  them  from  their  ancestors. 

I  replied  that  what  he  said  was  true, 
there  was  but  one  God.  The  whiteman 
and  the  Indian  were  to  him  alike.  The 
white  man  had  not  always  had  the 
Christian  religion,  he  had  been  led  to 
adopt  it.  God  only  gave  one  religion. 
The  reason  of  there  being  different  re¬ 
ligions  among  men  was  the  imperfection 
and  Sinfulness  of  man.  God  made  man 
perfect.  If  we  look  at  anything,  as 
God  made  it,  it  was  perfect ;  but  man 
is  not  perfect.  Look  at  any  of  God’s 
works  in  nature.  Take  the  sting  of  a 
bee.  There  is  an  instrument  by  which 
objects  can  be  enlarged  so  that  we  can 
see  distinctly  all  about  them.  If  the 
sting  of  the  bee  be  looked  at  through 
this  instrument  it  is  as  sharp  and  fine 
as  ever;  but  if  the  finest  edge  of  a 
razor  or  any  tool  made  by  man  were 
looked  at,  it  would  appear  rough  and 
jagged.  So  when  man  came  from 
God’s  hands  he  was  perfect;  but  sin 
entered,  and  he  became  what  he  is — 
astray  in  many  ways.  Believing  that 
there  is  for  man  out  of  this  only  one 
way  of  salvation,  we  were  so  anxious 
to  offer  it  to  them:  But  they  must 
adopt  it  willingly,  by  being  persuaded 
in  their  own  mind.  It  was  true  that 
our  gracious  Queen  would  be  glad  for 
them  to  be  all  Christians  ;  it  was  also 
true  that  she  would  not  wish  this  unless 
it  were  their  own  free  choice.  And  that 
was  just  our  own  feeling,  too,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  efforts  that  were  made 
to  teach  them  about  Jesus  Christ.  W e 
could  not  see  any  value  in  their  being 
Christians  otherwise. 


was  loved  by  them ;  and  they  did  not 

After  mentioning  some  confirmations  and  baptisms  at  Fort  Francis,  the 
Bishop  concludes  : — 


Fort  Francis  lias  fallen  off  in  its 
white  population  greatly  since  the 
stoppage  of  the  canal  works,  and  the 
pushing  on  of  the  railway  considerably 
north  of  it.  Mr.  Phair  seemed  to  have 
the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  resi¬ 
dents,  but  the  direct  fruits  of  his  mis^ 
sionary  labours  here  are  yet  small. 
But  Mr.  Phair  has  already  had  the 
lesson  of  waiting  God’s  time.  Many  a 
day  he  laboured  amid  difficulties  and 
discouragement  at  Fort  Alexander.  At 
length  God  gave  a  large  harvest.  So  I 
trust  it  may  be  ere  long  at  Fort  Francis, 
and  along  the  Rainy  River.  My  im¬ 
pression,  from  all  I  heard  and  saw  of 
these  river  tribes  is,  that  if  there  was 
any  break  of  moment  in  their  ranks, 
the  progress  of  Christianity  might  be 
expected  to  be  very  rapid.  Again  aud 
again  the  Indian  saying  wa«,  we  shall 
not  be  the  first ;  but  if  any  went  before 
them  it  was  not  unlikely  they  would 
follow. 

Although  the  Rainy  Lake  District  is 
so  very  extensive,,  and  there  are  so 
many  different  tribes  with  special  re¬ 
serves  given  them  by  the  Government, 
and  though  our  present  Missions  on 
the  Rainy  River  do  not  but  touch  the 
heathen,  and  have  yet  but  little  success, 


yet  Christianity  is  beginning  to  tell  on 
the  heathen  mass  from  several  direc¬ 
tions.  Heathenism  is  shaken  along 
the  whole  line  of  the  north  from 
Islington  to  Lac  Seul,  and  will  soon 
be  replaced  by  Christianity.  Thus 
Christianity  is  pressing  on  the  Indians 
of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  from  the 
Rat  Portage  direction,  and  also  across 
the  country  from  Cross  Lake.  But  un¬ 
questionably  this  process  of  heathen 
disintegration  will  be  soon  hastened  on 
by  the  Pacific  Railway,  and  the  advent 
of  the  white  man  throughout  the  country 
this  will  bring  with  it.  The  Indians 
will  begin  to  get  ashamed  of  their  dances 
and  customs.  But  the  advent  of  the 
steam  engine  and  the  emigrant  brings 
also  its  dangers.  Vice,  ruinous  to  the 
Indian,  in  various  forms  will  receive  an 
impetus.  The  danger  will  be  that  the 
Indian  will  not  only  lose  his  religion, 
but  lose  his  self-respect,  and  contract 
habits  which  experience  sadly  tells  us  it 
is  almost  vain  to  raise  him  from. 
Therefore  there  is  a  great  call  on  the 
friends  of  the  Indian  to  make  use  of 
the  present  time  to  bring  to  him  as 
fully  as  possible  in  these  parts  the 
blessed  Gospel  of  the  Grace  of  God. 


THE  VICEROY  AND  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM  AT 

C.M.S.  STATIONS. 


(1)  Lord  Ripon  at  Amritsar. 

( From  the  Civil  and  Military  Gazette  of  Lahore .') 

N  Wednesday,  the  10th  of  November,  18S0,  after  receiving  an 
address  from  the  Municipal  Committee  in  the  Town  Hall  of 
Umrrtsur,  his  Excellency  drove  to  the  Alexandra  Girls’  School, 
where  he  was  greeted  on  his  arrival  with  a  round  of  hearty 
cheering  from  the  boys  of  the  Vernacular  schools  drawn  up  out¬ 
side  the  building.  On  his  Excellency  entering  the  hall,  where,  besides  the 
pupils,  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  assembled,  the  choir  sang 
“  ^od  save  the  Queen,”  at  the  conclusion  of  which  a  pretty  little  girl,  one  of 
the  youngest  of  those  present,  came  forward,  and  graciously  presented  his 
Excellency  with  a  handsome  bouquet,  which  his  Excellency  as  graciously 
accepted.  J  J 

An  address  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Lewis,  the  officiating  Judge  of  the  Small 
Cause  Court,  which  was  as  follows  : — 

May  it  please  Pour  Excellency, — We,  the  Native  Christians  of  the  Punjab, 
belonging  to  and  representing  all  parts  of  the  Province,  have  assembled  here  at 
U  units  ur,  the  head  station  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  to  give  your  Excellency  a  hearty  welcome,  and  to  express  our  feelings  of 
loyalty  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  our  Empress,  whom  you  represent,  and  grati- 


THE  CHRISTIAN  INDIANS  OF  HUDSON’S  BAY. 

From  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Winter’s  Annual  Letter. 

York  Factory,  August,  1881. 

fefiT  HAVE  just  made  my  first  missionary  journey  to  Severn.  Bishop 
llordeu  left  instructions  with  me  to  visit  Churchill  this  year,  but 
I  had  to  change  my  plan.  The  Indians,  having  heard  in  the 
winter  that  I  should  not  visit  them,  had  left  the  fort  before  I  arrived. 
Within  a  day  or  two  the  news  reached  them,  and  they  came  in.  Morn- 
j  ing  and  evening  they  assembled  in  the  house  of  praj'er.  They  were  most 
earnest  in  their  worship  of  Almighty  God,  and  very  attentive  in  listening  I 
to  His  blessed  Word.  On  some  occasions  there  was  not  a  single  absentee.  | 
All  the  mothers  would  come  with  their  crying  babies,  even  it  they  had  to 
leave  during  the  service.  Scarcely  any  cd  them  possess  a  Prayer-book, 
nevertheless  I  used  mine,  and  from  their  previous  knowledge  they  were 
able  to  respond  beautifully.  The  loDger  I  remained  the  larger  the  con¬ 
gregations  grew,  until  at  last  the  church  was  quite  full. 

The  gentleman  in  charge  of  Trout  Lake  came  to  Severn  with  his  three 
crews.  They  likewise  all  attended  the  house  of  prayer  as  often  as  they 
could.  On  the  third  Sunday  a  few  of  the  Lord's  children  gathered 
around  His  table,  both  at  the  English  and  Indian  services.  I  taught 
them  several  new  tunes ;  one  boy  was  particularly  quick  in  picking  them 
up.  They  all  seemed  fond  of  Songs  and  Solos. 

I  am  thankful  to  tell  you  that  the  people  here  at  Aork  manifest  the 
same  diligence  in  attending  their  “  praying  house,”  as  hitherto.  None 
will  remain  away  unless  absolutely  compelled  to  do  so.  I  have  often 
been  surprised  to  see  so  many  in  church,  when  the  thermometer  re¬ 
gistered  sixty  and  seventy  degrees  of  frost ;  and  again  when  the  rain  has 
been  coming  down  in  torrents. 

My  dear  wife  and  myself  have  given  as  much  time  as  we  could  in 
instructing  the  children  in  the  day-school.  V  e  have  already  seen  en¬ 
couraging  results.  Considerably  more  than  half  are  able  to  read  and 
write ;  some  very  well  indeed.  The  girls  always  look  very  tidy  in  school. 
Each  one  has  either  an  apron  or  pinafore,  which  they  put  on  when 
entering,  and  take  off  and  replace  in  the  cupboard  before  leaving.  Each 
girl  has  also  a  handkerchief  for  the  neck.  But  we  hope  to  see  them  still 
neater  when  the  ship  comes.  A  kind  friend  has  sent  out  a  number  of 
dresses,  which  she  says  are  expressly  for  our  school  children.  \\  e  also 
hope  to  get  some  jackets  and  trousers  for  the  boys,  so  that  they  may  be 
able  to  keep  company  with  the  girls.  Having  discovered  in  the  spring 
that  very  few  of  the  younger  children  were  able  to  read  their  own  lan¬ 
guage,  we  decided  upon  giving  one  day  a  week  for  that  purpose.  In  the 
summer  I  employ  an  Indian  teacher,  but  for  about  two  hours  each  day 
my  dear  wife  and  self  take  an  English  class. 

The  singing  is  a  very  encouraging  feature,  as  the  children  are  so  fond 
of  it.  Accordingly  I  have  very  little  trouble  in  teaching  them  a  new 
I  tune.  They  are  also  able  to  learn  autliems,  which  at  first  I  thought 
rather  doubtful.  They  have  learnt  all  the  tunes,  and  almost  all  the  words 
in  the  service  of  song,  entitled  Jessica’s  First  Prayer.  This  we  hope  to 
give  at  our  annual  concert  at  Christmas. 
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VALEDICTORY  DISMISSAL  OF  MISSIONARIES. 

R  many  years  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  to  hold  a  special  meeting 
in  the  month  of  July,  before  the  recess,  to  deliver  instruc¬ 
tions  and  bid  farewell  to  such  missionaries  as  may  be  re¬ 
turning  to  the  field  in  the  course  of  the  autumn,  as  well  as 
to  the  yearly  reinforcement  of  Islington  men  who  have  received  holy 
orders 'on  Trinity  Sunday.  Valedictory  dismissals  take  place  from  time 
to  time  at  the  ordinary  weekly  Committee  meetings,  when  one  mis¬ 
sionary,  or  two,  are  sailing  at  other  times  of  the  year ;  but  to  this 
special  meeting  the  friends  of  the  Society  generally  are  invited,  and  on 
the  last  three  or  four  annual  occasions  several  hundreds  have  assembled 
under  a  large  marquee  in  the  grounds  of  the  Church  Missionary'  Col¬ 
lege  at  Islington. 

Since  the  Dismissal  of  July  last  year,  eleven  missionaries  returning 
to  the  field,  and  ten  going  out  for  the  first  time,  have  taken  leave  of 
the  Committee  at  their  ordinary  meetings.  Altogether,  the  reinforce¬ 
ments  of  1878,  the  personnel  of  which  was  enumerated  in  our  July 
number  last  year,  amounted  ultimately  (after  one  or  two  deductions 
and  additions)  to  thirty-seven  missionaries,  twenty-three  of  whom  were 
new  men* * * §  ;  and  the  reinforcements  of  1879  consist  of  fifteenf  who 
have  already  sailed,  fifteen  (besides  three  Natives)  wdiose  valedictorv 
dismissal  we  are  about  to  record,  and  five  others^:  (at  least)  who  will 
also,  we  hope,  go  out  this  autumn — thirty-five  in  all,  of  whom 
eighteen  are  new.-  It  may  almost  be  assumed  that  two  others,  not 
now  foreseen,  will  also  go  out  before  Christmas ;  and  if  so,  the  rein¬ 
forcement  of  1879  will  be  fully  equal  to  that  of  1878,  notwithstanding 
that  seven  new  men  and  two  or  three  others  who  are  ready  are  to  be 
kept  back  for  the  present.  Of  the  twenty-three  new  men  last  year,  three 
were  for  West  Africa,  five  for  the  Nyanza  Mission,  eight  for  India,  one 
ror  Ceylon,  two  for  China,  one  for  Japan,  one  for  New  Zealand,  one 
for  N.W.  America,  and  one  for  the  Seychelles.  Of  the  eighteen  new 
this  year,  two  are  for  West  Africa,  two  for  the  Nyanza  Mission 
(Mpwapwa),  one  for  Palestine,  one  for  Persia,  seven  for  India,  two  for 
China,  three  for  N.W.  America.§ 


*  Of  those  mentioned  in  the  Intelligencer  of  July,  1878,  one  (Mr.  Haslnrn)  did  not  o-o  out 
and  two  (Messrs.  Hall  and  Sneath)  came  back  invalided  before  reaching  their  destination  • 
these  are  not  counted.  Nor  are  three  (Mr.  Gillings,Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr.  R.  A.  Squire-A  who 
belong  to  1879.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Revs.  A.  Elwin,  J.  Erhardt,  W.  P.  Schaffter  and 
W.  A.  Roberts,  Dr.  Van  S.  Taylor,  Mr.  II.  M.  Warry,  Mr.  E.  Meyers,  and  Mr.  J.  Kirk’ who 
were  not  then  mentioned,  sailed  also  in  1878. 

t  Rev.  A.  T.  Fisher,  Umritsur ;  Rev.  T.  P.  Hughes,  Peshawar;  Rev.  C.  B.  S.  Gillino-s 
Lagos  ;  Mrs.  Grime,  Benares ;  Rev.  J.  A.  Lamb  and  Miss  Shoard,  Sierra  Leone  •  Revs  V 
Bellamy  and  W.  T.  Pilter,  Palestine;  Mr.  G.  Sneath,  North  Pacific;  Rev.  F.  Bower’ 
Travancore  ;  Rev.  A.  Menzies,  East  Africa ;  Rev.  V.  C.  Sim  and  Mr.  W.  Spendlove,  Atha¬ 
basca ;  Rev.  G.  S.  Winter,  York  Factory;  and  Mr.  I).  W.  Burton,  who  has  joined  the  West 
Africa  Mission  from  New  York.  Wives  are  not  counted. 

R-  Clark  and  Mrs.  Elmslio,  Umritsur;  Rev.  II.  Stern,.  Gorakhpur;  Rev.  Dr 
E.  1'.  Hoernle,  Persia;  Rev.  C.  S.  Har.ington,  Calcutta. 

§  lhree  others  last  year,  and  two  this  year,  may  also  be  regarded  as  new,  being  new  to  the 
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The  eighteen  of  1 879  comprise  nine  Islington  men,* * * * §  seven  from  the 
Universities  or  Theological  Colleges, f  and  two  others,  laymen.^  ^  Eight 
of  the  Islington  men  represent  a  remarkable  “year”  in  the  College. 
No  less  than  thirty-three  were  admitted  within  a  few  months,  in  the 
course  of  1870,  being  a  part  of  the  fifty-five  accepted  candidates  men¬ 
tioned  in  that  year’s  Report — the  fruit  not  only  ot  the  prayers  offered 
up  on  four  previous  Days  of  Intercession,  but  of  the  special  supplica¬ 
tions  invited  by  the  Committee  in  the  summer  of  1875.  Of  these 
thirty-three,  five  retired  from  different  causes  before  their  course  was 
complete  y  thirteen^  were  sent  forth  into  the  field,  under  special  cir¬ 
cumstances,  also  before  completing  their  college  course ;  and  fifteen 
remained  for  the  present  year.||  But  of  these  latter,  seven  are  kept  back 
for  lack  of  funds.  That  is  our  response  to  a  prayer-answering  Lord 
’of  the  harvest ! 

The  wet  weather  interfered  with  the  meeting  of  July  1st,  as  it  has 
with  so  many  other  gatherings  this  summer.  The  marquee  could  not  be 
used,  and  the  college  hall  was  quite  inadequate  to  contain  all  the  friends 
assembled.  Nevertheless,  the  proceedings  were,  as  usual,  deeply  in¬ 
teresting.  v  Among  those  present  were  Sir  John  Ivennaway,  M.P., 
Bishop  Alford,  Canons  Bernard  and  Hoare,  Prebendaries  Auriol  and 
Wilson,  Capt.  the  Hon.  F.  Maude,  R.N.,  Mr.  A.  Lang,  Mr.  R.  N.  Oust, 
and  a  large  number  of  clerical  and  lay  friends  of  the  Society.  The 
Instructions  of  the  Committee  were  read'  by  the  Hon.  Clerical  Secretary, 
and  acknowledged  by  the  missionaries  severally ;  after  which  Canon 
Bernard  addressed  the  departing  brethren.  The  following  are  but 
rough  notes  of  what  he  said  : — • 

O 

He  began  by  dwelling  on  the  gratitude  due  to  missionaries  from  those 
who  were  left  at  home,  and  that  on  four  grounds : — 

You  relieve  our  consciences,  fulfilling  a  command  of  the  Master  which  would 
else  press  heavily  upon  us. 

You  console  our  hearts,  supplying  us  with  rays  of  hope  and  comfort  amid 
all  the  tidings,  saddening  and  distressing,  which,  with  the  increased  facilities 
for  obtaining  and  circulating  information,  come  pouring  in  upon  us  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  through  the  public  press. 


Mission  they  have  now  joined ;  viz.  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Hill,  New  Zealand;  Rev.  W.  P.  Schaffter, 
Ceylon;  Rev.  A.  Sehapira,  Palestine ;  Rev.  A.  Menzies,  East  Africa;  Mr.  G.  Sneath,  North 
Pacific. 

*  Revs.  J.  J.  Johnson,  A.  Manwariug,  C.  A.  Neve,  J.  B.  Ost,  G.  H.  Parsons,  J.  C.  Price, 

V.  C.  Sim,  G.  S.  Winter,  and  Mr.  H.  Cole. 

f  Revs.  A.  T.  Fisher  and  R.  Shann,  Cambridge;  Rev.  C.  S.  Haringtou,  Oxford;  Rev. 
A.  R.  Macduff,  Dublin  ;  Rev.  W.  T.  Pilter,  King’s  Coll.,  London  ;  Rev.  C.  B.  S.  Gillings, 
St.  John’s  Hall,  Highbury;  Rev.  E.  F.  Hoernle,  M.B.,  Edinburgh. 

J  Mr.  W.  Spendlove  and  Mr.  D.  W.  Burton. 

§  Mr.  J.  A.  Alley,  to  West  Africa;  Mr.  J.  Field,  to  Lagos;  the  Rev.  G.  Litchfield,  Mr.  C. 

W.  Pearson,  Mr.  J.‘  W.  Hall,  Mr.  J.  Henry,  Mr.  A.  J.  Copplestone,  to.  the  Nyanza  Mission  ; 
Mr.  E.  Meyers,  to  the  Punjab;  Mr.  J.  Tunbridge,  to  the  Santal  Mission;  Mr.  W.  B.  Ferris 
and  Mr.  I.  J.  Taylor,  to  Ceylon;  Mr.  W.  Goodyear,  to  New  Zealand;  the  Rev.  S.  Trivett,  to 
Saskatchewan.  Of  these  thirteen,  four  have  since  returned  invalided,  viz.  Messrs.  Hall, 
Henry,  Ferris,  and  Taylor. 

||  None  of  these  enumerations  include  Mr.  Nasar  Odeli,  a  Native  of  Palestine,  and  Mr. 
G.  G.  M.  Nicol,  B.A.,  a  Native  of  Africa,  who  subsequently  joined  the  class  of  that  year.  As 
mentioned  last  month,  Mr.  Nasar  Odeh  was  among  those  ordained  on  Trinity  Sunday,  and 
Mr.  Nicol  would  have  been  but  for  illness. 
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You  enlarge- our  interests,  car  tying  us  beyond -the  bounds  of  our  own 
parishes  and  our  own  country  to  have  a  larger  share  in,  and  a  closer 
sympathy  with,  the  purposes  of  God. 

You  are  animating  our  own  work,  raising  higher  the  tone  of  our  work  at 
home  by  making  us  realize  the  grandeur  of  the  undertaking  of  which  it  is  a 
part. 

He  then  proceeded  to  address  words  of  counsel  and  encouragement  to  the 
missionaries,  introducing  his  subject  by  the  statement  that  all  Christian  life 
and  truth  centred  round  the  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  He  said  that  he 
would  bang  the  counsel  he  had  to  give  upon  some  very  little  words — little 
but  important,  for  by  little  words  relation  is  expressed. 

(1.)  In. — Live  in  Jesus  Christ,  consciously  and  by  faith:  as  your 
spiritual  position,  and  your  permanent  home.  “  Lord,  Thou  has  been  our 
dwelling-place  in  all  generations.”  A  home  for  the  missionary  to  live  in  and 
die  in. 

(2.)  With. — Walk  voith  Jesus  Christ,  by  habitual  communion  and 
fellowship.  “  Truly  our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father  and  with  His  Son 
Jesus  Christ,”  Mental  solitude  of  missionary  life  has  special  need  of  it. 

(3.)  For. — Work  for  Jesus  Christ,  as  giving  the  charge — scheme  -  re¬ 
ward.  “  To  the  Lord  and  not  to  man,” — not  merely  for  the  Society— the 
Church. '  “  One  is  your  Master,  even  Christ.” 

(4.)  Of.—  Speak  of  Jesus  Christ— your  great  subject  which  you  go  to 
make  known.  Not  ceasing  “  to  teach  and  preach  Jesus  Christ.” 

(5.)  By. — Do  all  by  Jesus  Christ— by  His  grace.  “Be  strong  in  the 
grace  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus” — “the  supply  ( iTrLxoprjyta )  of  the  Spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ.”  Not  given  as  capital,  but  as  income,  given  as  it  is  wanted 
for  every  call. 

The  missionaries  were  then  commended  to  the  favour  and  blessing 
of  God  in  fervent  prayer  by  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Webb-Peploe. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Missionaries  whose  Instructions  are 
subjoined 

Rev.  A.  Mann,*  returning  to  Lagos,  Yornba  Mission. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Wood,  ditto  ditto. 

Mr.  Isaac  Oluwole  (African)  proceeding  to  Lagos,  ditto. 

Mr.  J.  Marke  (African),  proceeding  to  Sierra  Leone,  West  Africa  Mission. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Price,  proceeding  to  Mpwapwa,  Nyanza  Mission. 

Mr.  H.  Cole,  ditto  ditto. 

Rev.  Nasar  Odeh  (Syrian),  proceeding  to  Jaffa,  Palestine  Mission. 

Rev.  Dr.  E.  F.  Hoernle,  proceeding  to  Julfa,  Persia  Mission. 

Rev.  R.  A.  Squires,*  returning  to  Nasik,  Western  India  Mission. 

Rev.  A.  Manwaring,  proceeding  to  ditto  ditto. 

Rev.  A.  R.  Macduff,  proceeding  to  the  Punjab,  Punjab  and  Sindh  Mission. 

Rev.  Dr.  Q.  Baumann,  returning  to  Calcutta,  North  India  Mission. 

Rev.  A.  Clifford,  ditto  ditto. 

Rev.  G.  H.  Parsons,  proceeding  to  Ivrisknagar,  dittp. 

Rev.  J.  J.  .Johnson,  proceeding  to  Benares,  ditto. 

Rev.  C.  A.  Neve,  proceeding  to  Cottayam,  South  India  Mission. 

Rev.  R.  Shann,  proceeding  to  Ningpo,  China  Mission. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Ost,  proceeding  to  Shaouhing,  ditto. 

INSTRUCTIONS. 

Dear  Brethren  in  the  Lord, — The  feelings  with  which  the  Committee 

and  their  friends  are  met  to  take  leave  of  you  to-day  cannot  but  be  tinged 

*  Mr.  Mann  and  Mr.  Squires  were  not  present  at  tlie  Dismissal. 

II  h 
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with  disappointment  at  the  thought  of  those  who  they  hoped  would  have 

millions  of  mankind  yet 

nleadino-  if  not  in  actual  words,  yet  still  more  forcibly  to  the  Chinan 
heart  by  their  silent,  Chrisfless  misery,  for  the  message  of  aalvatmn  when 
they  think  of  the  wonderful  manner  in  which  the  providence  of  God  has 
durum  the  last  few.  years  been  opening  the  door  of  entrance  to 
kindreds  and  peonies  and  tongues  that  until  noW.had^  been  »  j 
mp'isnrp  inaccessible — when  they  think  of  the  many  dear  brethien 
Mission-field  who,  overwhelmed  with  the  burden  of  souls  that  is  laic  upon 
them  and  shortening  their  days  as  they  struggle  to  .overtake  the  long- 

them,  are  looking  wistfully  homo  for  help -when 
they  think  further  of  the  fervent  prayers  that  during  the  last  few  years  have 
been  offend  to  God-a  kind  of  pledge  that  the  Church  was  beginning  to  take 
the  furtherance'  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  more  to  heart,  and  was  prepaied  to 

if  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  would  g^.oudr^uchsafe 
more  labourers-when,  again,  they  had  been  looking  to  this  yema t  one 
which  they  would  .be  aide  to  ;send  out  into  the  field  la  gel  t 

than  ever  ‘had  been  the  case  before -it  is  impossible  fox  them  nc  Mo  feel 
appointment  that  now,  when  the  season  is  drawing  near  that .  men  «  _ 

teethe  Lord’s  battles,  they  are-  obliged  simply  from  Yt^Xv  the  return 
keep  back  seven  recruits  who  were  ready  to  go  forth,  and  to  delay  the  return 

of  some  others  who  were  prepared  to  go  back  to  their  work. 

The  Committee  would  be  careful  not  to  be  thought  unmindful  of  the  sel 
denial  and  the  self-sacrifice  which  they  know  has  been  practised  by  not  a 
few  of  their  friends,  leading  them  to  make  efforts  even  beyond  their  power. 
They  are  not  slow  to  take  into  account  the  present  depression  felt  in  so 
of  our  most  important  industries,  leading  to  financial  catastrophes  that  have 
been  felt  in  various  parts  of  the  country  like  the  shocks  of  commercial  ea 
quakes,  overthrowing  houses  and  overwhelming  many  with  poverty  an 

1UAt  the  same  time,  when  they  consider  the  wealth  ®nt^e^ 
of  the  Church  of  England- when  they  reflect  haW  largely  the _  Church  ot 
England  is  exempt  from  the  maintenance  of  its  own  ministers,  thioug 
Sty  and  hberahty  of  past  generations- giving  them  a  vantage-ground 
above  the  maiority  of  Protestant  Churches  for  the  carrying  on  of  missionary 
enWise-tbey  cannot  repress  a  feeling  of  shame  and  sadness  as  well  as 
o?  alSointmLt,  that  thl  Church  of  England  .should^  clearly,  have  not 
yet  awakened  to  its  responsibilities  m  this  important  matter^ 

'  But  the  Committee  do  not  desire  to  dwell  on  this  to-day  ,  they  are 
there  are  none  who  more  deeply  share  in  their  feelings  than  yourselves. 

They  would  wish,  therefore,  to  remind  you,  brethren,  and  in  so  doing 
remind  themselves,  that  there  are  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  disappointments 
—yes  and  encouragement  and  courage  to  be  got  from  them  and  secie  s_ 
success  to  be  impressed  by  them  on  the  mind  and  heart  which  otherwise 
mio-lit  have  been  allowed  to  slip.  For  instance,  the  paucity  of  labourers  should 
surelv  impress  upon  the  hearts  of  all  that  God  is  not  dependent  upon  any 
particular  agency  for  carrying  out  His  will,  but  that  He  can  and  will  accom- 
phsh  His  purposes  of  grace  and  mercy  by  whatever  instruments  He  may 
think  the  best.1  Lessons,  therefore,  of  humility  and  thankfulness  may  veil 
be  learnt— humility  to  think  we  are  only  instruments -  thankfulness  that 
He  should  be  pleased  to  use  us  and  to  make  us  fellow-workers  with  Himself. 
Moreover,  the  present  condition  of  things  may  well  suggest  that,  though  t  e 
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Lord  usually  proportions  the  success  to  the  means  employed,  He  can  equally 
save  by  many  or  by  few.  There  is  always  a  temptation  to  forget  that 
success  is  not  obtained  by  might  or  by  power — not  by  human  strength  or 
human  hosts,  but  by  the  energy  of  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God.  The  words 
of  the  Lord  to.  Gideon  may  well  be  called  to  mind  at  the  present  juncture : — 

“  The  people  that  are  with  thee  are  too  many  for  Me  to  give  the 
Midianites  into  their  hands,  lest  Israel  vaunt  themselves  against  Me, 
saying,  Mine  own  hand  hath  saved  me.”  Just  as  we  have  this  treasure  in 
earthen  vessels,  that  the  excellency  of  the  power  may  be  of  God  and  not  of 
us,  so  the  Lord  is  pleased  to  carry  out  His  purposes  by  a  small  and  feeble 
and  despised  instrumentality,  that,  as  often  as  success  is  vouchsafed,  the 
heart  may  be  constrained  to  say,  “  What  hath  God  wrought !  ”  and  that 
when  the  whole  redeemed  family  is  gathered  safely  in,  the  cry  may  ascend 
to  the  throne  of  the  Most  High  from  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand 
hearts,  penetrated  with  the  feeling  that  all  is  due  to  the  grace  and  power  of 
God — “  Salvation  to  our  God  which  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the 
Lamb  1” 

Therefore,  brethren,  while  there  is  a  call  doubtless  for  confession  of  short¬ 
comings  and  for  humiliation  before  God — while  there  is  a  call  for  earnest 
prayer  that  a  larger  measure  of  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  may  be  vouch¬ 
safed — the  Committee  feel  deeply  that  there  is  no  real  cause  for  depression. 
Bather  is  there  a  special  call  to  strengthen  each  other’s  hands  in  God,  and 
to  go  forward  with  stronger  faith  in  His  power  and  readiness  to  bless. 

Yoruba. 

The  Yoruba  Mission  claims  three  of  the  brethren  of  whom  the  Committee 
would  take  leave  to-day. 

You,  Brother  Mann,  return  with  your  devoted  wife  to  the  Female  Insti¬ 
tution  in  which  you  have  been  so  usefully  engaged  tor  these  twenty-seven 
years.  The  Committee  are  thankful  that  during  your  absence  it  has  been 
under  the  charge  of  one  who  has  evidently  sought  to  be  faithful  to  his  trust, 
and  who,  although  deprived  for  a  part  of  the  time  of  the  assistance  of  his 
wife,  has  done  his  utmost  to  maintain  the  Institution  in  efficiency. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  the  Committee  to  speak  of  the  importance  of  the 
Female  Institution  (for  you  yourselves  are  fully  alive  to  it)  as  the  nursery  of 
the  future  mothers  of  the  Yoruba  Church.  Your  aim,  therefore,  dear  brother 
and  sister,  should  be  not  only  to  maintain  its  efficiency  as  an  educational 
establishment,  but  to  cultivate  in  yourselves,  and  in  those  associated  with  you, 
a  prayerful,  Christlike  spirit,  that  a  converting  and  sanctifying  influence  may, 
through  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  exerted  upon  all  who  come  within  its  walls,  and 
many  go  forth  thence  to  establish  for  themselves  holy  Christian  homes,  to  be 
as  little  specks  of  light  amid  the  surrounding  darkness. 

It  is  the  wish  of  the  Committee,  dear  brother,  that  you  should  not,  on  your 
return,  undertake  any  ministerial  charge,  but  devote  yourself  to  the  Insti¬ 
tution,  and  to  such  translational  work  as  you  may  be  able  to  carry  on  with 
due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  Institution.  This  last  the  Committee  regard 
as  of  very  great  importance.  From  one  reason  or  another,  there  has  been 
longer  delay  than  there  ought  to  have  been  in  supplying  the  Yoruba  Church 
with  the  whole  Bible.  They  trust,  therefore,  that  you  will  be  placed  again  in 
your  old  position  on  the  Translation  Committee ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  Bible  has 
been  given  to  the  people,  you  will  take  a  share  in  the  translation  and  pre¬ 
paration  of  such  other  books  as  may  be  useful  to  the  growing  Native  Church. 

You,  Brother  Wood,  return  to  Lagos,  but  not  to  your  old  work  at  tie 
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Training  College'.  In  accordance  with  your  own  wish,  this  has  now  been 
committed  to  other  hands.  A  difficulty  has  been  found  in  finding  a  suitable 
pastor  for  the  important  church  at  Bread  Fruit.  For  the  present,  therefore, 
it  is  the  wish  of  the  Committee  that  you  should  undertake  that  post.  As  you 
will  have  the  assistance  of  a  Native  helper,  this  will  not  prevent  you,  ^  e 
Committee  trust,  from  continuing  to  render  effective  service  in  the  ma  ei  o 
education,  both  in  connexion  with  the  Native  School  Board  and  m  the  p  - 
naration  of  useful  books.  The  Committee  are  sure  also  that  your  advice  an 

counsel  will  always  be  forthcoming,  and  perhaps  something  more  m  any 

efforts  that  are  made  for  taking  up  fresh  work  in  the  interior.  May  he  san 
good  hand  be  over  you  that  has  been  over  you  these  twenty-two  years  and 
may  your  heart  be  gladdened  by  multiplied  tokens  of  the  presence  oi  the 
Holy  Ghost,  both  in  the  conversion  ol  souls  and  m  the  edification  .11 

development  of  the  Native  Church.  f  , 

You,  Brother  Oluwole,  have  been  appointed  to  take  charge  oi  t 

Grammar  School  at  Lagos.  .,  , 

The  Committee  received  such  satisfactory  testimony  to  your  diligent  ana 
consistent  course  at  Fourah  Bay  College,  that  they  were  glad  to  invite  you 
for  a  few  months  to  this  country  before  commencing  your  new  duties,  as 
you  are  the  first  African  graduate  of  the  University  of  Durham  that  has 
visited  this  country  since  the  affiliation  of  Fourah  Bay  College  witn  that 
University,  they  would  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  to  you  the 
pleasure  with  which  they  have  heard  of  the  success  of  yourselt  and  youi 
fellow- students.  Although  they  cannot  yet  regard  the  success  of  the  expe¬ 
riment  to  be  fully  proved,  seeing  that  the  numbers  of  those  who  care  to  aval 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  the  education  and  degree  ot  an  Lnghs 
University  is  yet  small,  the  success  that  has  been  achieved  by  yourselt  and 
others  encourages  them  to  give  the  experiment  a  yet  longer  trial.  Muc 
will  probably  depend  on  the  future  course  of  those  who  have  had  the 
advantage  of  this  training,  'they  trust,  dear  brother,  that  your  aim  will  be 
to  carry  on  your  work  as  work  committed  to  you  by  Christ  our  Lord,  having 
at  heart  the  spiritual  interests  of  those  intrusted  to  your  charge,  and  seeking 
diligently  to  raise  them  to  a  higher  standard  ol  Christian  morality,  re¬ 
membering  that  the  most  effectual  way  of  doing  this  is  by  drinking  yourselt 
more  and  more  deeply,  through  the  written  Word,  into  the  Spirit  of  Chris  > 
— not  holding  back  in  anything,  but  striving  earnestly  that  your  whole  being 
— vour  thoughts,  feelings,  desires,  tastes  and  aims,  as  well  as  your  words 
and  deeds,  your  habits  and  customs,  may  be  moulded  according  to  Christ 
Jesus.  You  shall  then  be  a  true  example  to  those  about  you,  and  your 
reward  at  His  hands  shall  be  sure. 

Your  presence,  Brother  Marke,  was  not  expected  with  us  to-day,  but, 
as  you  are  here,  the  Committee  have  pleasure  in  greeting  you,  and  m 
addressing  to  you  a  few  words  of  encouragement.  The  testimony  they 
received  Irom  Sierra  Leone  to  your  consistent  course  made  the  Committee 
glad  to  accede  to  the  proposal  of  the  Principal  of  the  Grammar  School,  that 
you  should  visit  this  country  with  a  view  (o  the  increase  of  your  future  useful¬ 
ness.  They  trust  it  will  be  proved  that  \ our  sojourn  in  this  country  has 
not  been  without  good  and  beneficial  results  upon  yourself  and  youi  futui  e 
work.  Although  the  position  you  will  occupy  at  the  Sierra  Leone  Grammar 
School  is  not  so  responsible  a  one  as  that  to  be  occupied  at  Lagos  by  our 
brother  Oluwole,  yet  the  Committee  would  address  to  you  the  same  words 
that  they  have  addressed  to  him  on  the  importance  of  regarding  youi  woik 
as  work  entrusted  to  you  by  Christ  your  Lord,  and  seeking  111  all  things  to 
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be  an  ensample  to  those  over  whom  you  have  influence.  Cultivate  a  spirk 
of  prayer,  looking  in  all  you  do  for  blessing  from  God,  and  your  labours, 
whatever  they  be,  shall  not  be  in  vain. 

Vast  Africa. 

You,  Brothers  Price  and  Cole,  have  been  appointed  to  the  Society’s  new 
station  at  Mpwapwa,  in  East  Africa. 

The  state  of  the  Society’s  funds  has  prevented  the  Committee  from 
sending  for  the  moment  larger  reinforcements  to  the  East  Coast,  as  they  had 
hoped  to  do.  But  they  have  been  so  confirmed  in  their  opinion  of  the 
importance  of  establishing  a  strong  station  at  Mpwapwa,  that  they  felt  they 
would  be  wrong  in  leaving  the  two  brethren  longer  unsupported  who  have 
been  for  the  last  year  contending  against  the  difficulties  of  the  position. 
Not  only  is  it  made  more  and  more  clear  that  Mpwapwa  is  in  a  sense  the  key 
to  the  Lake  district,  and  likely  to  remain  so  for  many  years  to  come,  and 
hence  important  with  a  view  to  the  work  carried  on  in  the  interior  by  other 
Societies  as  well  as  the  C.M.S.,  but  there  is  also  no  doubt  that  from  it  as  a 
centre  missionary  work  may  be  carried  on  both  among  the  Natives  inhabit¬ 
ing  the  Usagara  mountains  and  amid  the  manly  and  numerous  race 
inhabiting  the  XJgogo  country. 

You  are  aware  that  the  distance  of  Mpwapwa  from  the  coast,  rendering 
the  conveyance  of  supplies  both  difficult  and  costly,  has  made  the  Committee 
very  desirous  that,  as  soon  and  as  much  as  possible,  the  stations  in  the 
interior  should  become  self-supporting.  Very  earnestly  has  Dr.  Baxter  set 
about  carrying  out  this  desire  of  the  Committee,  and,  though  unexpected 
difficulties  have  arisen,  his  efforts  have  been  fairly  successful.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  plainly  impossible  for  him  to  carry  on  farming  operations  along  with  the 
due  discharge  of  his  calling  as  a  medical  missionary.  The  Committee  have, 
therefore,  chosen  you,  Brother  Cole,  specially  to  assist  in  this  work.  They 
trust  that  you,  like  your  brethren,  will  seek  to  learn  the  language,  so  that 
you  may  become  in  the  truest  sense  an  evangelist,  yet  they  would  have  you 
remember  that  upon  the  success  of  those  efforts  towards  self-support,  in 
which  you  are  to  have  a  share,  must  depend  in  great  measure  the  progress 
of  the  work  of  evangelization  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 

IJpon  you,  Brother  Price,  as  for  the  present  the  one  ordained  mis¬ 
sionary  at  the  station,  will  devolve  primarily  the  duty  of  seeing  that 
proper  arrangements  are  made  for  carrying  out  with  efficiency  the  great 
purpose  for  which  the  Mission  is  established.  In  this  you  will  find  that 
our  brother  Last  has  made  a  good  beginning,  and  already  there  is  settled 
at  Mpwapwa  the  nucleus  of  a  Christian  Church  in  the  settlers  from  Frere 
Town. 

The  Committee  also  look  for  more  rapid  progress  being  made  by  you  in 
the  acquisition  of  the  language,  in  which  other  necessary  duties  have 
prevented  the  brethren  who  have  been  there  from  doing  as  much  as  they 
otherwise  would.  Like  all  who  have  gone  before  you,  you  will  find  the  need  of 
patience,  for  you  go  forth  emphatically  as  sowers  of  the  precious  seed  ;  but 
you  have  the  promises  of  the  faithful  God  to  rest  on,  and  you  can  go  forth 
with  a  good  courage  in  the  full  assurance  that  “  he  who  goeth  forth  weeping 
and  bearing  precious  seed  shall  doubtless  come  again  with  joy,  and  bring  his 
sheaves  with  him.”  The  Committee  doubt  not  that  in  the  great  harvest  day 
there  shall  be  full  ripe  sheaves  from  the  Usagara  and  Ugogo  people,  and  you 
shall  doubtless  have  a  share  in  the  joy  of  the  harvest  home,  when  he  that 
sowed  and  he  that  reaped  shall  rejoice  together. 
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Palestine. 

The  Committee,  Brother  Nasar  Odeh,  had  not  anticipated  that  yon 
would  have  been  so  long  in  this  country,  but  as  circumstances  have  occasioned 
delay  in  your  return  to  Palestine,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  them  as  well  as  to  their 
friends  assembled  on  this  occasion  to  have  the  opportunity  of  thus  taking 
leave  of  you  and  of  commending  you  to  the  grace  and  blessing  of  the  Lord 
Jesus. 

It  was,  as  you  know,  with  some  unwillingness  in  the  first  instance  that 
the  Committee  consented  to  your  remaining  in  this  country  to  complete 
your  training  for  the  Lord’s  work.  They  have  not  altered  their  opinion  as 
to  the  inadvisability  generally  of  Native  labourers  coming  to  England  for  a 
training  which  they  can  obtain  in  their  own  country,  inasmuch  as  the 
danger  is  great  of  their  acquiring  European  habits  and  customs  unnecessary 
and  expensive,  of  their  becoming  therefrom  discontented  with  their  position  on 
their  return,  and  still  more  of  losing  that  full  sympathy  with  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  that  complete  identification  with  the  Native  Church,  which 
are  of  so  great  consequence. 

The  Committee  have,  however,  good  hopes,  dear  brother,  that  by  the 
grace  of  God  they  will  not  have  to  regret  any  such  consequences  in  your 
case.  They  believe  that  you  return  no  less  a  Syrian,  though  more  of  a 
cultivated  Christian,  than  when  you  came,  earnestly  seeking  to  spend  and 
be  spent  for  Christ  on  behalf  of  your  fellow-countrymen,  and  ready  and 
willing  to  deny  yourself,  and  to  be  accounted  least  of  all,  and  servant  of  all, 
if  only  you  may  win  some,  and  set  before  those  around  you  the  example  of  a 
living  Christianity. 

The  Committee  purpose  that  in  the  first  instance  you  should  go  as  a  helper 
to  Mr.  Hall  at  Jaffa,  and  probably  this  plan  will  be  carried  out.  Afterwards 
the  Lord  will  make  plain  where  He  would  have  you  labour. 

You  will  not  forget  the  Master’s  words,  that  he  that  is  faithful  in  a  little 
is  faithful  also  in  much.  Whatsoever  work  you  may  have  to  do,  seek  to  do  it 
faithfully  as  unto  the  Lord,  ever  watching  unto  prayer,  that  your  heart  may  be 
kept  right  before  Him,  and  your  motives  purified  from  the  dross  of  self- 
seeking. 

The  Committee  and  many  friends  will  follow  you  with  their  affectionate 
interest  and  their  prayers,  and  their  hearts  will  be  made  glad  as  they  hear 
of  the  blessing  which  shall  assuredly  rest  on  your  labours,  if  you  are  kept, 
as  they  pray  you  may  be,  a  holy  and  humble  follower  of  the  meek  and  lowly 
Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Western  India. 

You,  Brother  Robert  Squires,  are  returning  to  the  Western  India  Mission 
—a  Mission  which  has  had  freely  spent  for  it  the  toil  of  many  of  the  most 
true-hearted  missionaries  of  the  Society,  and  for  which  for  many  a  year  the 
prayers  of  many  most  devoted  servants  of  Christ  have  been  ascending  to  the 
Throne  of  Grace,  but  where  the  harvest  on  anything  like  an  extensive  scale 
has  yet  to  be  reaped.  The  Committee  have  often  noticed  with  thankfulness 
the  tone  of  cheerful  confidence  with  regard  to  the  future  of  the  Mission,  and 
the  deep  and  loving  concern  for  its  success,  which  seem  to  animate  so  many 
of  the  labourers  connected  with  the  Mission,  and  they  fully  believe  that,  to 
the  glory  of  the  Saviour,  there  is  yet  a  harvest  to  be  reaped  in  Western 
India. 

On  your  return  to  the  Mission,  it  is  the  Committee’s  wish  that  you  should 
undertake  the  important  task  of  resuscitating  the  Theological  Institution  for 
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tlie  training  of  Native  pastors  for  the  Native  Church,  and  of  Native  evange¬ 
lists  for  the  carrying  on  of  missionary  work.  The  Committee’s  endeavours  to 
■establish  such  an  Institution  on  a  permanent  foundation  for  Western  India 
have  hitherto  but  partially  succeeded,  and  they  now  with  confidence,  and 
with  the  desire  to  hold  up  your  hands  in  whatever  way  they  can,  commit  the 
important  task  to  you.  The  Institution  should  be  at  or  close  to  Sharanpur, 
which  the  Committee. desire  more  and  more  to  regard  as  a  great  centre  for 
theological  training  and  evangelistic  work.  The  Committee  are  hopeful  that 
pious  and  educated  Native  Christians  will  be  more  and  more  found  ready  to 
give  themselves  to  direct  work  for  God,  either  as  pastors  of  the  Native 
Church,  or  as  evangelists  to  the  heathen ;  and  for  all  such  an  accurate  and 
careful  training  in  Scriptural  truth,  and  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  controversies  in  which  many  of  them  may 
afterwards  have  to  engage,  will  be  all-important.  The  Committee  look  with 
confidence  to  a  hearty  co-operation  with  you  in  this  work  on  the  part  of  all 
the  brethren  of  the  Mission,  who  will  be  thankful  to  hand  over  to  you  their 
most  promising  Native  converts  for  the  training  which  the  Institution  under 
your  charge  will  give.  The  Committee  will  follow  your  efforts  in  the  Lord 
with  much  interest,  and  their  hope  and  prayer  will  be  that  you  may  have  the 
joy  of  yet  seeing,  if  it  be  His  will,  in  the  Native  Church,  or  on  the  Mission 
field,  not  a  few  faithful  men,  able  to  teach  others,  zealous  for  the  glory  of  the 
Saviour,  who  have  had  their  training  in  the  Institution  at  Sharanpur. 

You,  Brother  Manwaking,  have  been  designated  to  the  Western 
India  Mission.  You  will  proceed  to  Sharanpur,  and  there  take  up  your 
residence,  and  make  it  your  one  great  work  for  the  present  to  acquire  a 
mastery  of  the  Marathi  language.  From  this  you  will  allow  no  considera¬ 
tion  to  divert  your  attention.  After  that  you  have,  by  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  your  efforts,  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  have 
passed  the  language  examination,  it  will  be  the  Committee’s  desire  that  you 
.should  engage  in  the  work  of  an  itinerating  missionary.  The  important 
town  of  Nasik — a  sacred  place  and  a  great  stronghold  of  Hinduism — and  the 
district  around  it,  have  always  been  regarded  as  a  most  important  centre  for 
•evangelistic  work.  This  will  constitute  your  sphere  of  labour  ;  and  though 
you  cannot  enter  upon  it  at  once,  you  will  have  it  upon  your  heart,  and  will 
have  plans  for  it  often  before  your  thoughts.  As  to  brother  Bobert  Squires 
(whose  presence  we  had  expected  here  to-day)  will  fall  the  training  of 
•evangelists,  it  will  be  for  you  in  time  to  lead  forth  such  evangelists  into  the 
•actual  work  upon  the  field.  The  Committee  will  hereafter  define  for  you 
more  accurately  the  precise  sphere  of  itinerating  labour  which  they  will 
wish  you  systematically  to  cultivate,  and  would  now  affectionately  commend 
jou  to  the  grace  of  God  for  the  work  which  at  present  lies  before  you. 
Take  heed  to  yourself  and  to  the  doctrine.  Seek  for  growth  in  holiness,  and 
never  forget  the  influence  which  a  holy  life  exerts  upon  the  heathen.  Try 
to  raise  the  standard  of  spirituality  of  all  around  you.  May  the  God  of 
all  grace  make  you  from  the  outset  a  blessing  in  the  Mission  ! 

Pimjab. 

You,  Brother  Macduff,  have  been  appointed  to  the  Punjab  and  Sindh 
Mission,  and  the  sphere  of  your  work  in  connexion  with  that  Mission  will  be 
■either  on  or,  it  maybe  in  God’s  good  providence,  beyond  what  has  until 
recently  been  the  hi.  W.  frontier  of  British  India.  The  overruling  guidance 
of  Him  who  is  the  great  Director  of  Missions  has  led  the  Society  to 
occupy  a  chain  of  stations  all  along  the  N.W.  frontier  from  Peshawur  to 
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Karachi ;  and  recent  events  in  that  quarter  led  the  Committee  some  months 
ago  to  carefully  consider  whether  the  Lord  might  not  he  calling  them  to  ad¬ 
vance  into  the  countries  Levond  the  frontier  as  He  should  open  the  way. 
They  came  to  the  conclusioh  that  one  course  open  to  them  was,  at  all  events, 
to  strengthen  some  of  the  present  frontier  stations  with  a  view. to  being  in  a 
greater  readiness  to  go  forward  when  the  precise  time,  in  God’s  .providence, 
should  come.  The  Committee  have  been  able  to  strengthen  one  frontier 
station,  Hera  Ghazi  Khan,  with  a  view  to  reaching  Beluchistan,  and 
it  now  remains  to  strengthen  some  other  post  with  a  view  to  Afghanistan. 
Your  timely  offer  of  yourself,  dear  brother,  now  puts  it  in  the  Committee’s 
power  fo  do  this,  and  they  have  had  great  satisfaction  insetting  you  apart  for 
this  purpose.  What  frontier  station  should  be  strengthened  wdth  a  view  to 
Afghanistan  must  be  left  to  the  local  knowledge  of  the  Punjab  and  Sindh 
Corresponding  Committee.  You  will,  therefore,  proceed  to  the  Punjab,  and 
there  take  counsel  with  and  le  guided  by  Bishop  French  and  the  other 
earnest  and  warm-hearted  friends  of  the  Society  on  that  Committee.  The 
Committee  can  assure  you  of  a  warm  and  hearty  sympathy  with  yourself 
personally  and  with  the  object  which  the  Parent  Committee  have  in  view. 
They  affectionately  commend  you  to  the  abundant  grace  of  God  for  all  that 
lies  before  you,  and  will  seek  to  follow  you  with  their  sincere  and  continued 
prayers. 

North  India. 

You,  Brother  Baumann,  are  returning  to  that  varied  work  in  the  great 
city  of  Calcutta  to  which  God  has  given  you  grace  to  devote  yourself  for  not 
a  few  years  now  with  much  energy  and  zeal.  One  of  the  advantages  which 
“the  Lord’s  missionary  servants  gain  by  a  temporary  return  home  is  that  of 
refreshment  of  spirit  by  happy  spiritual  intercourse  with  the  servants  of  God 
in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent ;  and  perhaps  none  need  it  more  than 
those  who  come  from  a  great  city  like  Calcutta,  where  the  work  has  often 
to  be  carried  on  under  especially  trying  conditions.  It  is  the  Committee’s 
hope,  dear  brother,  that  you  are  returning,  not  only  with  bodily  health 
restored,  but  with  your  spirit  much  refreshed  and  strengthened  in  the  Lord. 

To  the  eye  of  man  the  great  capital  city  of  India  must  present  still  the 
sad  appearance  of  a  city  almost  wholly  given  to  idolatry,  but  doubtless  the 
eye  ot  God  sees  great  searchings  of  heart  in  many  who  have  not  yet  entered 
the  kingdom.  The  missionary  servant  of  the  Lord  will  go  on  in  calmness 
and  confidence,  sowing  the  seed  of  Divine  truth,  testifying  to  Jesus.  The 
result  is  sure. 

The  work  to  wl  ich  you  return  is  two-fold.  Day  by  day  you  will  teach 
truth — chiefly  Divine  truth — to  the  seventy  undergraduates  of  the  Calcutta 
University  wdio  assemble  within  the  walls  of  the  Cathedral  Mission 
College.  If  you  teach  Divine  truth  with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from 
heaven,  it  is  impossible  that  you  can  teach  it  in  vain.  You  will  look 
• — and  you  may  look — for  conversions  under  the  preaching  of  the  Word  in 
the  College  Hall.  Then,  again,  you  will  have  the  superintendence  of  the 
various  missionary  agencies  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhod  of  the  great 
city  in  connexion  with  the  Calcutta  C.M.  Association.  All  this  opens  out  to 
you  a  large  and  engrossing  field  of  missionary  labour,  and  brings  you  into 
large  contact  with  your  fellow-men  of  all  classes.  The  Committee  pray 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  may  rest  upon  you  for  it  all,  and  that  you  may  see 
the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  prospering  in  your  hands. 

It  is  but  a  few  months,  Brother  Clifford,  since  you  returned  from  the 
Bengal  Mission,  where  you  had  given  five  years  of  arduous  labour  in  the 
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city  of  Calcutta,  and  you  are  now  again  buckling  on  your  armour  for  the 
holy  war.  At  your  own  desire,  and  with  the  Committee’s  cordial  and 
thankful  concurrence,  you  are  returning  to  a  more  directly  missionary 
sphere  than  that  in  which  you  had  been  engaged  before.  The  exigencies  of 
the  work  had  caused  you  to  be  engaged  chiefly  m  English  duties  connected 
with  the  Old  Church  and  district  in  Calcutta,  and  the  Committee  desire  to 
acknowledge  with  thankfulness  the  fidelity  and  ability  and  acceptableness 
with  which  you  discharged  those  duties.  When  it  was  possible  for  you  to 
be  relieved  from  them,  you  set  your  thoughts  at  once  on  directly  missionary 
work,  and  the  Committee  very  thankfully  concurred  in  your  purpose,  and  in 
your  visiting  England  for  a  short  rest  before  actually  entering  on  the  work. 

The  Committee  have  now  much  satisfaction  in  appointing  you  to  be  a 
preacher  in  the  vernacular  to  the  masses  of  Bengal.  The  precise  sphere 
in  which  you  will  labour  they  will  leave  to  be  settled  by  the  Calcutta 
Corx-esponding  Committee  in  consultation  with  yourself.  They  need  not 
impress  upon  you,  who  have  been  in  the  work  yourself,  the  importance  of  a 
thorough  acquisition  of  the  language. 

The  Committee  are  thankful  that  you  take  with  you  to  Bengal  a  beloved 
sister,  herself  deeply  interested  in  the  work,  and  anxious  to  impart  the 
Gospel  to  the  females  of  India  as  opportunity  may  offer,  and  they  now 
commend  you  and  her  to  the  care  and  safe  keeping  of  our  covenant  God 
and  Father.  May  His  presence  go  with  you,  and  may  He  give  you  joy  and 
gladness  in  the  sunshine  of  His  own  countenance  !  Whatever  difficulties  and 
trials  may  arise,  the  joy  of  the  Lord  will  be  your  strength. 

You,  Bi-other  Parsons,  have  been  designated  to  assist  in  the  training  of 
Native  agents  for  the  Bengal  Mission.  However  important  is  the  work  of 
instructing  and  teaching  truth  to  others,  of  very  special  importance  must  be 
regarded  that  of  training  those  who  are  to  be  themselves  teachers.  It  is 
to  this  important  duty  the  Committee  appoint  you.  They  have  recently  set 
on  foot  a  Theological  Institution  in  Krishnaghur  for  the  training  of  Native 
pastors  and  evangelists,  and  there  had  previously  been  in  existence— in 
Krishnaghur  also — a  Normal  Institution  for  the  training  of  schoolmasters. 
It  is  now  the  purpose  of  the  Committee  to  combine  these  two  Institutions 
into  one,  preserving  still,  however,  the  two  distinct  branches  of  the  work. 
The  Society’s  devoted  missionary,  the  Bev.  W.  B.  Blackett,  will  be  the 
principal  of  the  combined  Institution,  being  specially  charged  with  the 
theological  branch,  while  your  special  charge — under  him,  for  the  present — 
will  be  the  normal  branch  for  the  training  of  schoolmasters.  You  will  re¬ 
member  what  an  influence  the  Native  schoolmasters  who  may  pass  under 
your  hands  are  calculated  to  have  in  the  future.  Some  of  them  will  be 
schoolmasters  chiefly  to  the  children  of  Native  Christians,  and  some  chiefly 
to  non-Christian  children.  In  either  case,  how  great  is  the  influence  for 
good  which  they  may  exert !  This  brings  to  view  at  once  how  important 
it  will  be  that  the  schoolmasters  trained  in  the  Institution  should  be  not 
only  efficient  in  their  own  special  work,  but  should  be  also  spiritual  men,  able 
to  show  to  the  little  ones  the  way  of  life,  and  the  paths  of  truth,  which 
they  have  found  themselves.  It  is  the  Committee’s  earnest  prayer  that 
God  will  give  you  all  needful  grace  for  the  prosecution  of  this  most  im¬ 
portant  work  to  which  they  now  appoint  you. 

You,  Brother  Johnson,  have  been  designated  to  the  great  Hindu  city  of 
Benares.  As  brother  Manwaring  goes  to  the  great  stronghold  of  Hinduism 
in  Western  India,  so  you  go  to  its  still  more  powerful  stronghold  in  Northern 
India.  What  power  do  you  both  carry  with  you  wherewith  to  assail  that 
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mighty  system,  of  Hinduism!  You  carry  with  you  the  Word  of  God,  the 
faithful  preaching  of  which  the  Holy  Spirit  blesses.  It  will  he  your  privilege, 
in  the  people’s  own  language,  to  seek  to  bring  home  the  Word  as  closely  as 
you  can  to  their  apprehensions,  and  then  you  will  look  for  its  application  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  their  hea.rt.s.  No  other  power  does  the  missionary  possess 
for  the  overthrow  of  Hinduism.  Smith,  and  Leupolt,  and  Fuchs,  and  other 
brethren,  have  sown  the  seed  of  the  Word  of  God  for  many  years  in  Benares, 
and  the  assault,  we  thank  God,  is  still  being  vigorously  carried  on.  The 
results  visible  to  man’s  eye  have  been  hitherto  but  small,  but  the  brethren 
who  have  toiled  longest  and  most  arduously  would  be  the  last  to  lose  heart 
about  the  final  result.  The  stronghold  must  fall — when  God’s  time  has 
come — before  the  faithful  and  painstaking  and  patient  preaching  of  the 
Word  of  the  living  God. 

The  Committee  designate  you  to  be  a  missionary  in  Benares  itself.  They 
need  hardly  say  to  you  that  you  are  to  study  and  obtain  a  mastei'y  over  the 
language  or  languages  of  Benares,  or  that  you  are  to  seek  to  make  yourself 
acquainted  with  the  Hindu  system  and  Hindu  modes  of  thought.  It  may 
please  God  to  give  you  special  opportunities  for  bringing  the  Word  of 
God  close  to  Hindu  priests  and  learned  men,  and  the  Committee  would  desire 
you  to  lay  yourself  out  to  seize  all  such  opportunities,  while  you  at  the  same 
time  seek  to  sow  the  good  seed  broadcast  through  the  city.  Your  house  in 
Benares,  like  the  hired  house  of  St.  Paul  at  Rome,  may  be  the  place  where 
you  may  receive  all  that  come  in  unto  you,  and  may  testify  to  them  of  Him 
who  is  mighty  to  save.  May  the  Holy  Spirit  give  you,  in  your  own  soul,  a 
growingly  deep  perception  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  Saviour,  and  thus 
enable  you,  out  of  the  abundance  of  your  heart,  to  bear  that  testimony! 

South  India. 

You,  Brother  Neve,  have  been  appointed  to  the  Travancore  and  Cochin 
Mission — a  Mission  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  faithful  labours  of 
many  devoted  servants,  some  gone  to  their  rest,  and  some  still  living  and 
working,  is  largely  expanding,  and  full  of  hopefulness  for  the  future.  The 
failure  of  our  brother  Ainley’s  health  has  made  it  necessary  for  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  supply  assistance  for  the  working  of  the  Cottayam  College,  and  to 
this  they  have  appointed  you.  This  interesting  College  is  one  for  imparting 
Christian  education  to  "the  youth  of  the  ancient  Syrian  Church  of  Travan¬ 
core  and  of  the  Protestant*  Native  Church  now  in  existence  through  the 
labours  of  this  Society,  and  bas  been  long  a  most  important  agency  for 
the  spread  of  Christian  truth  through  the  whole  of  the  Native  State  ol 
Travancore. 

Your  work  at  the  outset  must  be,  chiefly  and  above  all  things,  the  study 
of  the  Malayalim  language  ;  and  -it  will  be  for  the  Madras  Corresponding 
Committee  to  determine  in  what  way  you  can  for  the-  present,  consistently 
with  this  object,  render  help  in  the  carrying  on  ot  the  work  of  the 
College. 

You  are  going  to  a  blessed  work  in  a  singularly  beautiful  land  and 
amongst  a  deeply-interesting  people,  and  the  hallowed  memories  of  many 
noble  fathers  of  the  Mission  are  clinging  to  it  still.  Mav  the  self-denying 
spirit  of  those  fathers  fall  upon  you,  dear  brother,  and  upon  all  our 
young  brethren  who  are  now  going  forth  !  May  you  follow  Christ  and 
glorify  Christ  as  they  strove  to  do,  and  may  the  blessing  of  the  Loi'd,  which 
niaketh  rich,  rest  continually  upon  your  own  soul  and  upon  your  work  for 
Him! 
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Ceylon. 

The  Committee  rejoice,  Brother  Newton,  in  sending  you  back  to  the 
work  in  Ceylon,  even  though  its  peculiar  recent  difficulties  may  not 
altogether  have  passed  away.  It  is  not  necessary  on  this  occasion  to  state 
again  the  reasons  that  have  led  the  Committee  to  concern  themselves  with 
providing  a  minister  for  an  English  congregation  in  Colombo ;  but  the 
friends  here  present  may  be  reminded,  in  passing,  that  the  expenses  of  that 
ministry  are  in  a  very  small  degree,  if  any,  borne  by  the  Society.  At  the 
same  time  you  justly  regard  yourself  as  not  less  decidedly  a  missionary  of 
the  Society  than  any  other  that  bears  that  designation. 

As  minister  of  the  congregation  just  referred  to,  the  Committee  believe, 
and  you,  they  doubt  not,  share  in  the  belief,  that  God  especially  calls  you  to 
testify  for  the  great  Protestant  truth  of  direct  communion  between  God  and 
man,  without  the  intervention  of  human  priest  or  external  ritual.  Not  that 
all  ritual  is  excluded — not  that  human  co-operation  is  denied  ;  but  there 
neither  is  nor  can  be  human  intervention.  With  the  Father  of  our  spirits 
the  spirit  of  each  believer  is  privileged  to  have  direct  personal  communion. 
This  truth  you  will,  we  are  sure,  not  fail  to  set  forth  ;  and  by  so  doing  you 
will  by  God’s  help  effectually  oppose  what  the  Committee  cannot  but 
believe  are  in  Ceylon  real  dangers — the  spread  of  superstition— the  undue 
assumption  of  spiritual  power — and  the  restraining  of  the  joy,  the 
assurance,  and  the  Christian  liberty  that  legitimately  spring  from  a  fully- 
proclaimed  Gospel. 

You  are  returning  to  a  congregation  whose  affections  you  have  gained, 
and  among  whom  your  labours  have  already  received  proofs  of  blessing. 
The  Committee  earnestly  pray  that  in  your  own  soul,  and  in  your  relations 
with  your  flock,  your  missionary  brethren,  and  “  those  that  are  without,” 
you  may  be  abundantly  endued  with  the  spirit  of  power,  of  love,  and  of  a 
sound  mind. 

China. 

The  Committee  are  thankful  to  be  sending  two  brethren  to  the  vast 
Mission-field  of  China,  though  they  can  sympathize  with  the  regret  that  will 
be  felt  by  many  that  the  number  is  not  greater.  They  had  indeed  deter¬ 
mined  that,  on  account  of  the  condition  of  the  Society’s  funds,  only  one  of 
the  two  appointed  to  China  should  be  sent  out  this  year ;  but  your  offer, 
Brother  Shann,  to  go  forth  and  assist  our  faithful,  zealous  brother  Joseph 
Hoare  in  his  Training  College  at  Ningpo  was  one  which  they  felt  unable  to 
refuse.  They  thought  not  only  of  the  importance  of  carrying  on  the  work 
efficiently,  but  also  of  the  strength  of  the  single  labourer  being  overtaxed, 
and  they  felt  it  was  a  case  in  which  faith  was  justified  in  making  the  venture. 
Your  father’s  well-known  name  in  connexion  with  the  maintenance  of 
Protestant  principles  in  the  north  increased  the  pleasure  with  which  the 
Committee  accepted  your  offer,  especially  as  they  had  good  reason  to 
believe  that  you  had  imbibed  your  father’s  spirit  and  were  desirous  of  walk¬ 
ing  in  his  steps.  They  doubt  not,  also,  that  your  connexion  during  the  last 
two  years  with  Trinity  Church,  Tunbridge  Wells,  will  be  felt  to  be  a  further 
link  binding  that  congregation  in  interest  and  effort  and  prayer  to  the 
Mission-field,  and  especially  to  the  Ningpo  Mission. 

A  more  responsible  and  interesting  work  than  that  you  go  to,  of  bringing- 
up  Native  evangelists,  pastors,  and  teachers  for  the  populous  province  of 
Che-kiang,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive. 

May  you  ever  be  upheld  and  strengthened  by  the  happy  consciousness  of 
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the  grace  and  wisdom  and  strength  that  is  treasured  up  for  the  use  of  all 
His  servants,  and  so  for  you  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ! 

You,  Brother  Ost,  have  been  appointed  to  the  important  city  of  Shaou-  - 
hing,  to  be  associated  with  our  devoted  brother  Valentine,  who,  through 
the  "failure  of  the  health  of  our  dear  brother  Palmer,  has  for  some  time  been 
toiling  on  single-handed. 

At  present  the  labours  bestowed  on  Shaouhing  have  not  produced  much 
fruit,  but  there  is  and  has  been  faithful  sowing  of  the  Word  of  Life,  and  the 
Committee  doubt  not  in  God’s  good  time  it  will  be  springing  up.  The 
work  in  other  parts  of  China,  and  especially  the  blessing  that  has  come 
down  recently,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  it  might  be  said,  at  the  Great 
Valley  Stream,  is  full  of  encouragement.  The  Spirit  of  life  and  power  is 
sovereign  in  His  operations,  vet  He  never  fails  in  His  own  time  to  honour 
Ihose  who  honour  Him  by  patient,  painstaking  diligence,  and  by  hopeful, 
believing  prayer.  The  Committee  were  willing  to  sanction  your  going  out 
married,  as  there  are  openings  for  the  Gospel  among  our  sisters  in  China 
which  only  a  lady  can  enter.  It  was  an  additional  interest  to  the  Committee 
to  know  that  your  future  wife  is  one  already  connected  by  family  ties  with 
missionary  work  in  China.  The  Committee  pray  for  both  of  you,  as  well  as 
for  all  those  of  whom  they  are  taking  leave  to-day,  that  God  would  make  all 
grace  to  abound  towards  you,  that  you,  having  all-sufficiency  in  all  things, 
may  abound  unto  every  good  work. 


THE  ALEXANDRA  SCHOOL. 

OR  some  few  months  past  the  Committee  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  have  been  engaged  in  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  educational  work  carried  on  in  India  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Society.  The  results  of  this  investigation 
will,  we  trust,  soon  declare  themselves  in  the  adoption  of 
measures  for  the  working  of  the  Society’s  numerous  Institutions  and 
Colleges  and  Schools  of  all  sorts  with  greater  Missionary  efficiency  and 
with  more  definite  aims.  Into  the  general  subject  we  do  not  now 
enter;  but  one  of  the  guiding  principles  by  which  the  Committee's 
plans  will  in  luture  be  governed  is  the  necessity  of  fostering  the 
education  of  Native  Christians.  Hitherto  schools  have  been  regarded 
in  a  great  measure  as  being  chiefly  evangelistic  agencies ;  but  the 
increasing  strength  and  numbers  of  the  Native  Church  demand  more 
attention  to  the  education  of  the  children  of  converts.  In  the  Report 
prepared  by  the  influential  Sub-Committee  which  has  been  patiently 
and  laboriously  considering  the  vdiole  question,  some  words  are  quoted 
from  a  particular  appeal  issued  two  or  three  years  ago,  as  follows : — 

“  Through  God’s  grace  and  blessing  the  Native  Christians  of  India  are 
very  rapidly  increasing  in  number.  They  must  therefore  be  educated.  This 
is  a  'necessity,  on  which  not  only  their  own  welfare,  but  also  the  success  of 
our  Missions  to  the  heathen  depend.  They  must  be  educated  by  efficient 
pulpit  ministrations;  by  good  Vernacular  Christian  publications  suited  to 
the  Church’s  wants;  by  colleges,  both  for  ministers  and  laymen;  and  by 
schools,  both  for  boys  and  girls.  We  must  use  the  means,  that  our  Church 


A  MISSION  BOAT  FOR  PORT  SIMPSON. 

FEW  days  ago  the  treasurers  received  from  a  friend 
in  Nova  Scotia  the  sum  of  five  dollars  “for  a  Mission 
Boat  for  Port  Simpson.”  We  have  known  for  some 
time  that  snch  a  boat  is  very  much  needed ;  but  as  no 
appeal  for  help  had  been  made,  we  were  a  little 
surprised  by  the  reception  of  the  contribution.  We 
can  only  suppose  that  the  good  Lord  has  put  it  into 
the  heart  of  our  Nova  Scotia  brother  to  “  set  the  ball 
rolling,”  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  his  example  may 
induce  many  others  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 

The  Mission  work  in  Port  Simpson  District  is 
entirely  among  the  Indians.  The  bands  are  scattered 
along  a  vast  extent  of  coast  line,  and  it  is  imperatively 
necessary  for  the  Chairman  to  make  long  and  frequent 
voyages  up  and  down  the  coast,  up  the  rivers,  and  into 
the  deep  inlets  that  penetrate  the  country  for  great 
distances.  Hitherto,  the  voyages  have  been  made  in 
one  of  the  large  canoes  of  the  country,  a  mode  of 
travel  which  involves  great  toil  and  risk.  Some¬ 
thing  better  and  safer  is  needed,  and  it  would  be  a  fine 
thing  if  Bro.  Crosby  could  take  with  him,  when  he 
returns  to  Simpson,  sufficient  to  purchase  a  suitable 
boat. 

A  small  steam  vessel  would  be  of  immense  service. 
Not  only  would  it  enable  the  Chairman  to  visit  all  the 
scattered  tribes  on  the  coast,  but  also  to  extend  his 
journeys  to  the  Hydahs  on  Quoen  Charlotte’s  Islands, 
some  seventy  or  eighty  miles  off  the  coast.  At  other 
times  it  could  be  utilized  in  freighting  supplies  to  the 
various  Mission  Stations,  thus  greatly  lessening  the 
cost,  and  in  conveying  building  material  to  any  point 
where  it  might  be  advisable  to  erect  school  houses  or 
churches. 

If  sufficient  cannot  be  secured  to  purchase  a  small 
steamer,  the  next  best  arrangement  will  be  the  pur- 
chare  of  a  good-sized  sail  boat,  though  the  great 
violence  of  the  winds,  and  the  suddeness  with  which 
they  rise,  makes  sailing  in  those  latitudes  very 
dangerous.  We  are  scarcely  prepared  at  present,  to 
say  what  the  cost  would  be  in  either  case;  but  we 
will  make  further  enquiry,  and  perhaps  return  to  the 
subject  next  month. 


- a - 


BISHOP  HORDEN. 


CANOE  ON  MOOSE  BIVEB,  OFF  MOOSE  FACTORY. 
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ESQUIMAUX  ICE-HOUSES,  AND  TRAIN  OF  DOGS. 


SO'  "West  of  Greenwich 


LOG  HUT  IN  A  MOOSONEE  FOREST. 


AN  ESQUIMAUX  KAYAK  (CANOE) 


It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Ibshop  Bonrpas  crossed  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  at  the  request  of  both  the  Bishop  of  Columbia  and  the  C.M.S. 
Committee,  to  visit  the  Society’s  Missions  on  the  North  Pacific  coast,  he 
drew  special  attention  to  the  hitherto  neglected  condition  of  the  Kitikshean 
and  other  Indian  tribes  of  the  interior  territories— interior,  that  is,  as 
regards  the  coast,  but  west-  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  •  also  that  the  Rev  R 

•  *  -  j. .  ,f.  ‘ 
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lomlinson,  who  had  laboured  some  years  at  Kincolitk,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nass  River,  was  commissioned  to  advance  up  that  river,  and  seek  an  eligible 
spot  for  the  establishment  of  a  station  similar  to  some  of  those  in  the  older 
districts  of  the  N.-W.  America  Mission,  where  the  Indians  settle  down  to 
agricultural  pursuits.  The  farming  operations  would  be  to  such  settlers 
what  trading  and  fishing  have  been  to  the  settlers  at  Metlakahtla.  Mr. 
Tomlinson  selected  a  place  called  Ankihtlast,  some  200  miles  inland,  and 
twenty  miles  north  of  the  forks  of  the  Skeetia  River,  and  after  a  toilsome 
anu  difficult  journey  he  and  his  family  reached  that  place  on  July  1st,  1879. 
Subsequently  some  questions  arose  regarding  his  plans  for  the  working  of 
the  station,  and  a  few  months  ago  he  came  over  to  England  to  consult 
with  the  Committee.  The  result  has  been  the  maturing  of  a  scheme  which 
we  trust  may  by  God’s  blessing  issue  in  the  founding  of  an  agricultural 
Metlakahtla. 

^  At  the  same  time,  it  appears  important  to  occupy  also  the  Skeena  Porks 
itself,  which  is  an  important  trading-post,  and  which  Bishop  Ridley  is 
anxious  to  make  a  centre  of  active  evangelizing  work.  To  this  end  he 
himself  has  been  spending  the  winter  there  ;  and  the  Committee  hope  to  be 
able  next  autumn  to  send  him  out  a  missionary  for  the  purpose. 


—  ■  —  ■—  ■  ——■-on  u.  ~ - - — 

ZeZZer  from  Rev.  C.  M.  Tate,  dated  Bella  Bella,  March  16th,  1881. 

It  is  now  about  five  months  since  we  had  a  mail,  and  I 
need  not  tell  you  how  pleased  we  are  to  hear  from  the  out¬ 
side. world  again.  As  the  steamer  will  return  in  the  couise 
of  a  tew  days,  we  take  the  opportunity  of  sending  you  a 
few  lines.  M  e  are  thankful  to  God  for  having  preserved 
us  during  the  winter.  We  have  had  health  and  strength  to 

prosecute  our  labours,  and  are  thankful  to  say  the  Master 
has  greatly  blessed  us  in  our  work.  Mrs.  Tate  entered 
into  the  labours  of  Bro.  Pierce,  native  agent  from  Fort 
Simpson,  and  has  carried  on  the  school  all  winter  ;  but  has 
been  able  to  hold  only  one  daily  session,  on  account  of 
household  duties.  The  school  is  in  a  very  prosperous  con¬ 
dition.  The  average  daily  attendance  has  been  about  fifty. 
Ot  course  we  will  not  be  able  to  draw  the  Government 
grant  oh  account  of  having  only  one  daily  session.  We 
feel  greatly  the  need  of  a  teacher  as  the  school  is  com¬ 
paratively  large.  Our  religious  services  have  been  greatly 
blessed.  All  the  people  show  a  willingness  to  attend  the 
means  of  grace,  and  many  are  becoming  anxious  about 
their  soul’s  salvation.  We  have  organized  two  classes  with  I 
about  forty  members  in  each  ;  to  these  we  have  appointed 
two  very  promising  young  men  as  leaders,  both  of  whom 
exhort  occasionally  in  the  public  services.  The  people 
from  two  villages,  short  distances  from  this  place,  have  come 
here  to  live,  so  that  they  may  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the 
school  and  church.  We  expect  a  third  tribe,  about  twelve 
miles  distant,  will  remove  to  this  place  in  the  summer. 

At  the  Hy-hies  village,  a  day’s  run  from  here,  there  are 
about  150  people;  and  at  Weekeeno,  about  two  day’s  run 
in  the  opposite  direction,  there  are  about  the  same  number 
ot  people.  Both  ot  these  places  ought  to  be  supplied  by 
native  agents.  Bella-Coola  is  also  a  very  important  place. 
It  is  situated  at  the  head  ot  Burke  Channel,  and  can  be 
reached  in  a  day  and  a- half  from  this  place.  There  are 
seven  tribes  all  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  and  num¬ 
bering  in  all  some  five  or  six  hundred  people.  This  place 
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THE  MISSIONARY  OUTLOOK. 


had  just  been  sent  to  open  a  Mission  there.  This  is  the  place 
where  we  began  two  years  ago,  but  the  young  man,  MatLi- 
son,  left  the  work.  Since  that  time,  ot  course,  we  had  pro¬ 
mised  these  poor  people  and  the  hundreds  round  that  we 
would  do  all  we  could  to  get  them  a  missionary  or  teacher ; 
but  now  we  are  met  with  the  fact  that  Bishop  Ridley  has 
sent  a  man  there.  I  told  the  people  that  we  had  no  desire 
to  go  into  a  field  where  another  evangelical  church  was 
established,  and  explained  our  position  to  them — that  we 
had  secured  them  a  missionary,  but  still  we  should  look  to 
some  other  part  of  this  great  held  ;  so  with  the  advice  of 
the  Chairman,  Rev.  Mr.  Tate,  will  go  to  Btlla-Bella.  There 
are  many  other  tribes  on  this  river  who  need  light,  and  who 
would  be  glad  to  have  us  come  to  them,  but  we  are  not  able 
to  take  them  while  such  a  loud  call  comes  from  Bella  Bella. 
Many  of  these  poor  people  exprtss  themselves  sorVy  that  we 
are  not  going  to  take  up  a  Mission  at  present  among  them. 

Tue  trip  back  was  a  grand  one.  The  canoe  having  left 
me,  I  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  with  three  white  men  ; 
reached  Port  Essington  by  the  third  Sabbath  at  2  p  m.,  and 
at  3  p.m.  preached  in  our  little  church.  A  good  congrega¬ 
tion,  and  a  blessed  time  both  afternoon  and  night.  And  on 
Monday  we  got  home  by  10  p.m.,  having  been  sixteen  hours 
on  the  way  from  Port  Essingion,  in  a  very  sma  1  canoe  with 
a  man  and  his  wife.  I  had  to  paddle  hard  all  day.  All 
well,  thank  God. 

Now  Mr.  Tate  has  commenced  to  get  out  window  cas¬ 
ing  &c  ,  for  his  new  mission-house  and  church  at  Bella- 
Bella — for  we  Missionaries  have  to  be  carpenters  as  well  as 
preachers  We  also  had  a  lot  of  real  hard  work  at  our  new 
school  house  here.  We  have  the  frame  up  and  roof  on,  and 
I  intend  to  try  and  finish  it  this  winter  or  next  summer  if  the 
lumber  gets  dry. 

September  18. — The  steamer  came  two  days  ago.  We 
have  been  without  a  steamer  for  some  time,  on  account  of 
the  wreck  ot'  the  H.  B.  Co.’s  steamer  •*  Otter.''  Brother 
Green  and  family  returned  from  attending  F.  D.  M.,  and 
they  have  with  them  a  MrAWllwood  and  family,  who  go  to 
open  a  trade  store  at  Greenville.  I  hope  it  will  succeed,  for 
we  need  more  such  men  in  connection  with  all  our  missions. 
They  also  have  a  young  lady  teacher  for  Greenville,  a  Miss 
Sturton  ;  but,  I  am  sorry  t  >  say,  no  teacher  for  us  yet.  I 
would  take  the  school  myself,  for  Miss  L.  has  more  than 
she  can  do,  but  I  have  very  little  time  at  home  for  the  next 
three  months.  I  leave  now  with  Brother  Tate  for  Bella- 
Bella  and  then  Kit-a-mat ;  and  I  must  try  and  get  our 
little  church  finished  at  Port  Essington,  and  opened  this  fall. 
And  then  Brother  Green’s  work  needs  a  visit  from  me;  so 
that  you  will  see  by  this  how  much  we  need  a  male  teacher 
to  help  to  take  the  work  while  I  am  away.  I  hope  you 
will  get  one  that  is  a  man  of  faith,  full  of  fire,  and  music — 
a  man  ready  for  all  work,  and  a  first-class  teacher. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 

M  or  ley. — The  Rev.  John  Me  Doug  all,  Chairman  of  the 
District,  writes  under  date  of  Nov.  18th.  The  letter  was 
not  intended  for  publication,  but  we  make  a  few  extracts: — 

“We  are  glad  every  one  of  us  because  of  your  safe 
arrival  home,  and  I  trust  that  notwithstanding  all  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  the  trip  you  will  have  gained  in  health  and  vigour. 
At  any  rate  our  cause  will  be  understood  as  it  never  has 
been  heretofore,  and  I  have  no  doubt  many  will  reap  benefit. 

“Our  trip  home  [from  Victoria]  was  a  hard  one.  All 
the  streams  between  Edmonton  and  Red  Deer  were  swim¬ 
ming.  We  had  to  make  rafts  and  ferry  the  best  way  we 
could.  Our  provisions  gave  out  at  the  Elk  River,  and  you 
may  depend  we  drove  from  there  home  pretty  lively.  Since 
then  I  was  necessitated  to  go  to  McLeod  on  Indian  matters 


and  about  the  goods  for  self  and  all  the  party.  Bro.  McLean 
is  doing  well.  We  have  been  very  busy  at  home,  and  I 
have  not  had  any  let  up ;  hands  and  head  and  heart  all 
busy ;  but  the  Lord  is  blessing  us  and  we  are  hopeful. 

“I  am  glad  to  have  you  mention  the  Orphanage.  I 
have  already  done  considerable  in  that  way,  and  will  (D.V.) 
steadily  keep  the  matter  in  hand.” 

Wood vi lie f  N.  W.  T. — Bro.  Nelson,  sent  out  last  sum¬ 
mer  as  a  Teacher,  writes  under  date  of  Nov.  16th  : — 

“We  are  all  well;  Mrs.  N.’s  health  very  much  im* 
proved.  Found  things  very  much  out  of  repair — a  great 
amount  of  work  to  be  done.  The  Indians  are  coming  in  to 
the  Lake, — over  30  families,  or  about  150  people.  They 
are  building  houses  and  settling  down.  They  seem  glad 
some  one  was  sent  among  them.  I  talk  to  or  with  them 
every  Sunday  morning,  and  have  class  and  prayer  meeting 
in  the  afternoon.  They  all  turn  out  to  morning  service, 
and  are  very  attentive.  The  class  is  well  attended.  We 
have  some  real  earnest  soldiers  of  the  cross.” 


Whitefish  Lake. — We  have  advices  from  the  Teacher, 
Bro.  Youmuns ,  to  Sept.  28  th  : — 

“We  are  all  well  and  hearty.  .  .  .  I  am  trying 

to  learn  the  language,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  remember, — 
all  pollysyllables,  and  can  get  no  order  as  to  formation,  <kc. 
But  perhaps  I  want  to’  learn  too  rapidly.  We  feel  our 
isolation  more  on  Sunday  than  on  week  days.  We  go  to 
preaching  at  10.30  a. m.  I  sing  Cree  with  them  and  read 
the  lesson  and  text:  but  the  rest  of  the  solid  hour  and  a 
half  is  a  blank.  We  have  a  long  class  meeting  after  a  long 
sermon, — 10.30  to  1.30;  Sunday  School,  2  30  to  4  ;  Prayer 
Meeting  and  Lecture,  5  to  6.30.  We  are  very  much  pleased 
frith  the  earnestness  they  display  in  religious  matters.” 

Edmonton. — Bro.  Glass,  left  in  temporary  charge  of 
this  Station,  reports  up  to  Nov.  28th  : — 

“  We  are  at  work  here, — head  and  ears  into  it.  The 
day  school  has  been  in  operation  about  two  months.  The 
attendance  is  20,  but  will  be  about  30  during  the  winter. 
The  scholars  are  apt,  and  very  anxious  to  study.  I  com¬ 
menced  a  Sabbath  School  very  soon  after  you  left  here.  It 
is  a  success  as  far  as  attendance  goes,  and  I  think  in  other 
respects  it  is  also  successful.  I  am  encouraged  in  the 
mission  work  as  far  as  the  sympathies  of  the  church-going 
people  are  concerned.  The  attendance  at  church  is  from  30 
to  40.  I  trust  you  will  pray  for  us,  and  get  the  sympathy 
and  prayer  of  many  Christian  people  to  bear  upon  the 
North-West  fields  of  labour.” 


STATEMENT  OF  INCOME. 

Amount  received  on  account  of  Ordinary 


Fund  to  December  31st .  $2146  24 

R.  &  E.  Fund, — Amount  received  to  June 

30th,  1880  .  74819  54 

From  July  1st  to  Dec.  31st,  1880  ....  8437  20 

Total . $83254  85 


The  second  instalment  on  this  fund  is  coming  in 
too  slowly.  As  shown  by  the  Subscription  Lists 
there  are  upwards  of  $33,000  yet  to  be  collected.  It 
is  very  undesirable  that  this  should  be  left  to  the  end 
of  the  year, — the  time  when  special  efforts  or  behalf 
of  other  interests  have  to  be  made. 


Slaiw  %  I  V. 


JAPAN. 

Letter  from  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Eby,  B.A.,  dated  Kofu,  Yama- 
nashi  Ken,  July  23,  1880. 

[This  letter  reached  the  Mission  Rooms  during  the 
absence  oi  the  General  Secretary  in  the  North-West,  and 
was  overlooked  subsequently  among  a  large  accumulation 
of  documents  of  various  kinds.  Though  late,  it  will  inte- 
rest  many  of  our  readers. — Editor.] 

After  the  District  Meeting  held  in  Tokio,  now  nearly 
a  month  ago,  the  Chairman  asked  me,  as  Secretary,  to  send 
you,  besides  a  copy  of  the  Minutes,  also  a  less  formal  account 
ot  our  gathering,  the  work  done,  and  the  prospects  for  the 
future;  Before  the  outgoing  mail  by  which  the  copy  10 
the  Minutes,  &c.,  were  sent,  I  had  no  time  to  comply  with 
his  request.  But  now,  in  the  quiet  of  my  own  home,  and 
m  time  for  the  very  next  mail,  I  will  try  to  pen  a  line  or 
two. 

Alter  two  years  and  more  of  exile,  it  was  thought  wise 
and  proper  for  my  wife  and  little  ones  to  accompany  me  to 
lokio ;  so  down  the  river  we  went,  shooting  the  rapids  in 
a  Hut-bottomed  boat,  and  then  by  a  rolling  dirty  little 
Japanese  steamer  to  \  okohama,  where  we  arrived  safely 
but  rather  disreputable  looking  from  the  battering  about 
we  received  during  a  very  uncomfortable  passage.  We 
were  all  delighted  to  meet  old  friends  and  some  signs  of 
civilization  once  more  ;  and  after  a  stay  of  about  two  weeks 
turned  back  over  the  mountains,  and  eventually  arrived 
safely  in  Kofu.  During  the  whole  time  of  our  absence  the 
land  was  being  drenched  with  the  floods  of  the  raiuy  sea¬ 
son  which  somewhat  militated  against  our  public  meeting 
and  the  pleasure  of  getting  about,  but  did  not  hinder  our 
work. 

The  brethren  met  in  good  spirit,  and  our  work  was 
conducted  with  promptness  and  despatch  by  our  energetic 
Chan-man.  The  young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry  show 
that  they  are  working  hard  at  their  studies,  and  amid  many 
difficulties  show,  most  of  them  remarkable,  all  of  them  most 
satisfactory,  progress.  In  connection  with  the  annual 
meeting  this  year,  we  held  a  series  of  public  meetings. 
Temperance,  Bible,  Missionary  subjects  were  ventilated. 
Considering  the  weather,  these  meetings  were  a  real  success 
and  cannot  fail  to  do  good.  The  reports  of  the  work  were 
thorough  and  exhaustive,  and  added  considerably  to  our 
stock  of  experience ;  showed  the  wisdom  displayed  in  pre¬ 
paring  two  or  three  little  chapels  which  we  now  have 
notabiy  the  one  in  Numadzu— and  the  great  disadvantage 
ot  haying  to  trust  to  the  uncertainties  of  a  hired  house,  as 
m  Shidzuoka. 

.  In  looking  over  the  report  of  our  work  this  year,  you 
will  be  struck  with  the  fact  that  we  report  a  decrease  in 
membership.  You  must  not  conclude  that  we  are  retro¬ 
grading.  Considering  all  the  circumstances  through  which 
we  have  gone,  and  the  thorough  cutting  down  and  pruning 
that  we  have  done  this  year,  we  have  no  reason  to  fear  from 
the  result.  The  sort  of  revolution  through  which  we  have 
gone,— my  coming  from  Tokio  to  Kofu ;  Dr.  McDonald’s 
removal  from  Shidzuoka,  and  absence  from  the  country  for 
over  a  year ;  Brother  Meacham’s  removal  from  Numadzu  ;  | 
and,  worst  of  all,  Mr.  Cochran’s  return  home,  could  not  all  ! 
occur  without  creating  a  break  in  the  upward  progress  in  I 
which  we  were  two  years  ago  rejoicing.  We  are  really  only  I 
getting  thoroughly  in  to  shape  again.  Then,  as  I  have  men-  i 
tioned  elsewhere,  this  has  been  a  trying  year  for  all  the 
churches,  none  being  able  to  report  large  increase.  Then  again 


the  nature  of  our  worn  umuo,„,.  _ 

societies  were  in  connection  with  school^  many  students 
became  members ;  but  when  their  term  at  school  closed  of 
course  they  scattered.  These  were  for  a  time  reported, 
although  not  in  our  immediate  vicinity.  This  year  all 
these,  besides  many  more  who  still  claim  to  be  Christians, 
but  who  have  become  lax  in  their  attendance  on  the  ordi¬ 
nances,  have  been  left  out  of  the  count.  We  are  anxious 
to  have  a  pure,  living,  acting  Church,  and  so  have. done  a 
great  deal  of  pruning.  And  yet,  after  all  this  is  done,  if 
we  compare  our  numbers  with  those  of  other  churches, 
taking  time  and  number  of  missionaries  into  consideration,’ 
we  still  are  about  at  the  head  of  the  class.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  financial  return  which  we  make.  This  is  but 
the  beginning  and  promise  of  greater  things.  Friends  at 
home  have  compared  our  small  returns  with  the  larger  ones 
of  the  Presbyterians,  &c.  But  they  should  remember  that 
the  Presbyterians,  &c.,  were  here  and  at  work  nearly  twice 
as  long  as  we  have  been  before  they  said  a  word  about  native 
giving  ;  also  that  they  have  been  able  to  sow — in  men,  and 
churches,  and  schools,  &c. — vastly  more  largely  than  we; 
and  in  Mission  work,  as  elsewhere,  as  a  Church  sows,  so  shall 
the  reaping  be.  Altogether,  we  are  thankful  for  what  God 
has  done  for  us  and  through  us,  and  go  forward  in  trusting 
hope.  ° 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

Letter  from  Rev.  Thomas  Crosby,  dated  Port  Simpson 
Aug.  24,  1880. 

[The  records  of  Mission  work  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
remind  one  of  the  heroic  age  of  Methodism,  when  “in 
labours  more  abundant  ”  was  the  badge  of  a  true  apostolic 
succession.  Extracts  from  such  records  might  be  read  in 
the  Missionary  prayer-meeting  with  good  effect.-  Editor.] 

I  am  just  back  from  my  three  weeks’  trip  to  the  Forks 
of  the  Skeen  a.  I  write  to  let  you  have  an  account  of  it 
By  the  kindness  of  R.  H.  Hall,  Esq,,  of  the  H,  B.  Co.,  I  took 
the  trip  in  their  freight  boats.  Our  party  consisted’of  two 
boats  and  five  canoes,  with  forty-four  men  in  all.  Left  on 
the  3rd  of  the  month.  After  reaching  the  mouth  of  the 
Skeena  we  travelled  two  days  together,  and  then  the  men 
in  the  canoes  thought  they  could  go  faster  up  stream  than 
the  boats,  so  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  go  on  ahead.  I 
embarked  with  the  canoes  in  order  to  save  time. 

The  weather  was  wet.  We  had  only  one  day  dry  the 
whole  trip ;  and  the  mosquitoes  made  it  lively  by  night, 
not  to  mention  them  by  day  ;  still  our  Indian  friends  are  a 
jolly  lot  of  fellows  to  travel  with,  and  have  a  pleasant  way 
of  making  the  best  of  everything. 

Our  party  now  consisted  of  twenty-one  men  and  boys, 
with  four  canoes  loaded  with  freight.  The  river  was  at  a 
good  stage,  so  we  were  told  ;  still  there  were  several  places 
where  we  had  to  have  ten  or  fifteen  men  at  the  ropes  to 
haul  up  the  canoes,  and  then  it  was  hard  work  to  get  them 
over  the  rapids,  or  “  make  the  ripple,”  as  the  miners  say. 
There  were  three  portages  to  make,  when  the  freight  had  to 
be  taken  out,  or  part  of  it.  It  took  us  sixteen  days  and  a 
half  from  here  to  the  Forks,  the  distance  being  forty-five 
miles  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  then  180  up _ in  all  225. 

Our  men  were  always  glad  to  attend  prayer  night  and 
morning, and  the  first  Sabbath  we  preached  toanumber  of  our 
people  at  their  fishing  station  on  the  river,  as  well  as  having 
regular  services  with  the  men  in  camp.  I  preached  a  nuun 
ber  of  times  at  the  different  villages  on  the  way,  besides 
visiting  hundreds  at  their  fishing  camps.  All  seemed  very 
glad  to  see  me. 

At  the  forks  I  met  Mr.  Collison,  of  the  C.  M.  S.,  who 


friendly  toward  us.  Our  Sabbath  services  are  generally 
well  attended,  only  a  few  are  not  constant  church-goers.  1 
meet  with  and  talk  to  them  in  the  forenoon,  after  which  we 
have  class-meetings,  in  the  afternoon  Sabbath-school  and 
prayer-meeting.  We  had  meetings  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
evenings  during  the  winter,  but  now  they  are  all  busy 
I  putting  m  their  crops,  and  we  find  it  more  convenient  to 
.  have  services  only  on  Sabbath. 

Wo  had  a  pleasant  visit  from  Bro.  McLachlan  and  wife  in 
January.  Ho  conducted  Sabbath  services,  baptized  and 
married  quite  a  number. 

We  had  our  first  visit  from  our  Chairman,  Brother 
McDougall,  last  month.  His  visit  did  us  good,  he  en¬ 
couraged  us  in  our  work,  delivered  a  practical  discourse  to 
the  Indians  in  the  morning,  followed  by  a  conversational 
meeting  which  took  up  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

The  report  is  encouraging,  but  a  Missionary’s  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  far  North-West  is  not  all  rose  coloured. 
Such  losses  as  are  here  chronicled  are  serious  matters 
in  a  country  where  prices  are  abnormally  high,  and 
where  some  articles  cannot  be  replaced  at  all  till 
brought  through  from  Ontario  : — 

Last  fall  I  got  a  cow,  had  her  only  a  few  weeks  when  one 
morning  I  found  her  dead,  caused  by  eating  turnip  tops,  I 
suppose,  having  been  in  an  Indian’s  garden  the  evening  be¬ 
fore.  I  thought  that  I  could  not  afford  another.  On  getting 
goods  from  Benton  several  things  were  missing  or  lost,  and 
my  stove  broken  so  as  to  be  useless.  My  coal  oil  did  not 
come,  and  I  sent  to  Edmonton  for  five  gallons  at  $2.50  per 
gallon,  and  when  it  came  there  were  only  three  pints  in  the 
can,  so  we  had  to  forego  that  luxury  during  the  long  winter 
evenings.  This  spring  the  freighters  were  bringing  me  in 
twenty  bushels  of  potatoes  for  seed,  and  they  were  so  lonv 
on  the  way  that  cold  weather  overtook  them  and  froze  my 
potatoes.  Being  unfortunate  in  having  things  sent  in,  I 
determined  to  do  my  own  work,  or  at  least  oversee  it. 
The  geese  and  ducks  were  coming  in  myriads,  but  not  stop- 
ping  at  our  lake,  as  it  was  not  open  yet.  Our  people  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  hunting  them,  so  they  nearly  all 
left  the  lake.  We  took  advantage  of  their  absence  and 
started  for  Edmonton  for  potatoes  to  replace  those  lost.  On 
the  4th  of  April  we  took  carts,  Mrs.  N.  driving  one  cart. 
We  were  accompanied  by  Mr.  Whitford  and  family.  The 
next  day  it  snowed  which  prevented  our  travelling.  It  con¬ 
tinued  to  snow  till  it  was  too  deep  to  travel  with  carts.  On 
the  fifth  day  it  was  still  stormy  and  we  concluded  to  leave 
our  carts  and  return  home  on  horse-back.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  we  heard  that  Bro.  McDougall  would  be  in,  in  a  few 
days.  Being  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  meeting  our  friend 
we  waited  for  him.  The  snow  was  gone  in  a  few  days,  and 
we  started  again  and  had  a  pleasant  trip  down,  though  the 
creeks  and  rivers  were  full.  On  my  way  hack  one  of  my 
horses  died.  Though  not  much  of  a  loss  to  some,  yet  at  that 
particular  time  and  place  it  was  a  great  loss,  as  it  necessitated 
the  leaving  of  one  of  my  carts  and  load  in  the  woods. 
After  being  detained  three  days  in  a  storm  we  reached  home 
twelve  days  out  from  Edmonton.  Probably  I  never  was  so 
glad  to  see  any  place  in  my  life  as  to  see  the  shores  of 
Pigeon  Lake  on  the  evening  of  my  arrival.  I  had  walked 
nearly  a  hundred  miles,  through  miles  of  ice-cold  water, 
often  nearly  three  feet  deep,  every  night  with  wet  feet. 

I  can  assure  you  it  is  no  pleasant  experience  after  working 
and  walking  through  snow  and  water  all  day  to  sit  around  a 
fire  drying  one’s  clothes.  The  experience  of  some  of  my 
trips  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  I  only  had  one  horse  left 
to  do  my  work,  but  having  surmounted  all  difficulties  thus 
far  I  managed  to  get  a  little  ploughing  done,  and  will  be  able 
to  put  in  some  vegetables  for  our  own  use. 


Though  we  have  suffered  many  privations  during  the  past 
nine  months  the  God  m  whom  we  trust  has  brought  us 
safely  thus  far,  and  visited  us  with  many  mercies.  To  Him 
we  will  offer  all  praise  and  take  courage,  hoping  for  brighter 
days  to  come.  6  8 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


Letter  from  Kkv.  C.  M.  Tate,  dated  Bella  Bella,  June  Oth,  1X61. 

As  we  are  just  at  the  commencement  of  another  quarter 
I  will  try  to  send  you  a  brief  report  of  what  we  are  doing. 
After  returning  from  the  District  Meeting  we  took  our 
tent  and  a  few  cooking  utensils,  and 

PADDLED  OUR  CANOE 

out  to  Goose  Island,  where  a  large  number  of  Indians  are 
congregated  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  fur-seals.  We 
spent  three  weeks  among  them,  and  a  very  enjbyable  time 
it  was.  Ocean  breezes,  and  out-door  life  gave  us  »ood 
appetites ;  and  although  we  had  services  almost  every  day 
besides  school,  attending  to  the  sick,  visiting,  &e.,  yet  it 
seemed  almost  like  a  holiday.  Whilst  we  listened  to  the 
songs  of  praise,  and  Christian  experience,  we  thought  of  the 
scenes  of  heathenism  and  sin  that  previous  years  had  wit¬ 
nessed  on  the  very  same  spot.  Gambling  and  witchcraft, 
and  conjuring  and  profligacy  of  the  most  cruel  nature  have 
been  carried  on  from  year  to  year.  We  praise  God  the 
gospel  has  had  its  effect  in  destroying  these  works  of  the 
devil.  The  hunting  season  is  nearly  over  and  the  people 
are  returning  to  their  homes.  We  are 

RIGHT  IN  THE  MIDST  OF  MANUAL  LABOR 
about  the  mission  premises.  It  seems  hard  work  to  get  out 
the  old  stumps,  and  dig  up  the  roots.  We  expect  to  have 
things  cheerful  without  and  comfortable  within  in  a  short 
time.  Several  of  the.  Indians  intend  building  this  year. 

At  our  District  Meeting  we  asked  for  a  teacher,  when  it  i 
was  thought  advisable  to  procure  one  if  possible,  as  the  ; 
school  is  large,  and  Mrs.  T.  cannot  do  justice  to  it,  besides  j 
her  household  duties,  visiting  the  sick,  and  other  matters. 

I  expect  to  go  to  Balia  Coola  shortly  and  leave  a  native 
agent  there  to  take  charge  of  the  work  until  the  missionary  r 
arrives,  if  one  is  appointed. 

In  order  to  care  properly  for  the  people  at  Weekeeno  | 
and  Hy-hies  we  will  have  to  place  native  teachers  at  both  ! 
of  those  places. 


The  Japanese  Government  has  separated  itself,  as  a 
Government,  from  its  former  idolatry  and  idolatrous  sup¬ 
port.  Within  the  last  year  it  has  abolished  the  department 
of  religion,  which  has  been  one  of  its  principal  instruments, 
and  it  has  directed  the  Shintooists  to  elect  their  own  chief- 
priests.  The  pope  of  the  idol-worshippers  had  formerly 
been  nominated  by  the  Government,  which  is  now  quite 
willing  that  Shintooism  and  Buddhism  should  die  a  natural 
death.  The  number  of  converts  in  Japan  has  trebled 
within  the  last  two  years. — Illustrated  Missionary  News. 


But  here  it  comes  !  “  I  don’t  believe  in  foreign  missions.” 

You  don’t  ?  But  for  foreign  missions  you  would  have  been 
a  pagan,  and  if  all  believed  as  you  do,  the  world  would  soon 
relapse  in  paganism.  Foreign  missions  are  either  right  or 
wrong.  If  they  are  right,  you  ought  to  believe  in  them. 
If  they  are  wrong,  we  ought  to  recall  the  workers.  Must 
we  give  up  India,  China,  Japan,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
the  coasts  of  Africa?  Who  is  ready  to  believe  that — who? 


Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  we  shall  have  to  return 
finally  to  the  old  method  of  converting  the  world  by  work 
in  detail,  man  to  man,  rather  than  by  any  more  ambitious 
or  wholesale  method. 


second  "  i 

“  O  mamma  !  who  ever  heard  of  anybody  living  a  whole 
hour  at  once?  Why,  we  have  to  live  just  a  little  bit  at  a 
time — a  second  or  so  at  once.” 

“Well,  my  child,  if  God  gives  us  life  only  by  the  second,  j 
don’t  you  [think  we  ought  to  do  good  by  the  second  ?  If  we  j 
can  not  have  an  hour  of  life  at  once,  ought  we  to  do  an 
hour’s  work  ?  ” 

So,  dear  friends,  your  heavenly  Father  will  not  require 
more  than  you  are  able  to  give.  Interest  yourselves  in 
church  and  mission  work  while  you  are  young ;  acquire  the 
habit  of  giving  systematically,  remembering  that  although  j 
the  Lord  accepted  a  dove  from  the  poor,  he  required  a  lamb  [ 
from  the  rich.— Cousin  Lottie,  in  Missionary  Visitor. 


NOVEL  USE  OF  WHITEWASH. 

A  missionary  atationed  at  one  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  | 
determined  to  give  his  residence  a  coat  of  whitewash.  To 
obtain  this  in  the  absence  of  lime,  coral  was  reduced  to 
powder  by  burning.  The  natives  watched  the  process  of 
burning  with  interest,  believing  that  the  coral  was  cooked 
for  them  to  eat.  Next  morning  they  beheld  the  missionary’s 
cottage  glittering  in  the  rising  sun  white  as  snow.  They 
danced,  they  sung,  they  screamed  with  joy.  The  whole 
island  was  in  commotion.  Whitewash  became  the  rage. 
Happy  was  the  coquette  who  could  enhance  her  charms  by 
a  daub  of  whitewash.  Contentions  arose.  One  party  urged 
their  superior  rank  ;  another  obtained  possession  of  the 
brush  and  valiantly  held  it  against  all  comers  ;  a  third  tried 
to  upset  the  tub  to  obtain  some  of  the  precious  cosmetic. 
To  quiet  the  hubbub,  more  whitewash  was  made  ;  and  in  a 
week  not  a  hut,  a  domestic  utensil,  a  war-club,  or  a  garment 
but  was  as  white  as  snow,  not  an  inhabitant  but  had  a  skin 
painted  with 1  grotesque  figures,  not  a  pig  that  was  not 
whitened — and  even  mothers  might  be  seen  in  every 
direction  capering  joyously  and  yelling  with  delight  at  the 
superior  beauty  of  their  whitewashed  babies. — Chambers 
Journal. 

WHAT  CAN  WE  GIVE? 

What  can  we  give?  I  am  ten  years  old,  but  until  mamma 
joined  the  missionary  circle  never  thought  boys  and  girls 
could  do  anything  for  missions.  It  always  seemed  to  be 
something  for  the  minister  and  old  folks  to  talk  about.  But 
now  we  children  are  all  going  to  earn  money  to  put  in  the 
missionary  box. 

Walter  is  thirteen,  and  this  year  papa  gave  him  a  part  of 
the  garden  for  his  own  ;  and  he  expects  to  sell  his  vegetables, 
and  so  get  his  money. 

Mollie  is  only  a  girl  ;  but  mamma  says,  if  she  will  help 
her  make  some  sheets,  she  will  pay  her.  Mollie  can’t  bear 
to  sew  ;  but,  if  she  makes  up  her  mind  to  do  it,  she  will, 
that’s  all. 

Ted’s  a  little  shaver,  but  he’s  going  to  run  of  errands,  and 
pick  up  chips  and  shavings  for  the  fires. 

Uncle  John  gave  me  a  bracket  saw  for  Christmas,  which 
I  am  learning  to  use,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  sell  some  of  the 
things  I  make. — Johnnie. 

THE  CHILD  APOSTLE. 

A  little  slave  girl  in  Travancore  was  so  earnest  and 
constant  in  telling  others  of  the  Saviour,  that  she  was 
known  by  the  name  of  the  “  Child  Apostle.”  Cruelly  did 
she  suffer  for  her  faithfulness,  but  she  persevered,  and  often 
won  to  Christ  those  who  had  been  her  most  cruel  enemies. 


“  Sir,  don’t  you  like  to  suffer  for  Christ?” 

This  dear  child  did  not  put  off  working  for  Christ  till  she 
was  older,  if  she  had,  she  would  have  lost  her  opportunity. 

The  next  year  the  cholera  raged  through  the  district,  and  mm 
she  was  one  of  the  first  whom  God  called  home  to  Himself. 


Mio'ig  <¥  IV 

SASKATCHEWAN  DISTRICT. 
LTHOUGH  Woodville  is  one  of  our  oldest  Indian 
Missions  on  the  District,  it  has  not  had  a  resi¬ 
dent  Missionary  for  several  years.  Last  year  a  teacher 
was  sent,  and  the  following  letter  will  show  the  state 
of  the  Mission  at  the  present  time : — 

Letter  from,  Mu  John  Nelson,  Teacher  at  Woodville,  dated  May 
23  rd,  1881. 

The  attendance  at  school  would  be  much  larger  but  many 
of  the  children  have  not  sufficient  clothing  for  the  cold 
weather.  When  mild,  many  of  them  come  barefoot- 
thougli  the  snow  be  deep  and  with  only  a  piece  of  a  blanket  to 
cover  them.  I  wish  some  of  our  Sabbath  Schools  in  Ontario 
would  kindly  remember  the  poor  little  half-naked,  and,  in 
some  cases,  entirely  nude  boys  and  girls  of  this  great  country, 
by  sending  them  some  of  their  cast-off  clothing.  It  would 
cost  them  very  little,  and,  oh  !  how  it  would  gladden  their 
little  hearts  to  receive  such  a  present.  The  Indians  of  this 
section  receive  less  from  Government  than  in  many  other 
places  as  the  impression  is  there  is  more  game  about 
Edmonton  than  farther  south ;  but  there  is  little  or  no 
winter  game  and  the  destitution  and  want,  in  some  instances, 
are,  very  great.  Notwithstanding  their  misery  and  hunger, 
LIFE  AND  PROPERTY  ARE  PERFECTLY  SAFE. 

We  find  the  children  very  apt  and  willing  to  learn.  Some, 
in  less  than  three  months,  have  learned  lessons  of  one  and 
two  syllables,  understand  and  do  small  sums  in  addition  ;  in 
writing  they  make  rapid  progress.  They  have  already 
learned  to  sing  over  half-a-dozen  hymns  very  nicely ;  it  is 
cheering  to  hear  them  singing,  in  the  stillness  of  the  evening, 
often  the  whole  family  joining  in.  Owing  to  there  being  no 
permanent  Missionary  among  this  people  and  through  their 
being  brought  in  contact  with  the  Romish  Church,  a 
number  of  families  •  have  joined  that  communion,  whose 
teaching  seems  to  benefit  or  better  them  no  more  than  their 
pagan  traditions.  They  have  no  regard  for  the  Sabbath,  and 
think  it  no  wrong  to  gamble  off  all  they  have,  blankets, 
horses,  and  even  their  wives. 

When  I  first  visited  them,  asking  them  to  send  their 
children  to  school  they  looked  suspiciously  at  me  and  said, 
“Na-mo-yah.”  I  left,  trying  to  think  of  some  plan  or  way 
by  which"  I  might  reach  them,  and  not  forgetting  them  at 
the  throne  of  grace.  After  the  school  had  been  opened 
some  time,  and  they  saw  the  scholars  with  their  hair  cut,  and 
faces  and  hands  clean,  and  showing  a  marked  improvement 
generally,  also  that  they  were  learning  a  little  English  they 
concluded  to  let  them  come,  but  they  were 

NOT  TO  “LEARN  TO  PRAY.” 

Ah  !  the  hold  the  priests  have  on  these  poor  people  ;  but 
their  prejudice  is  gradually  giving  way  and  they  are  more 
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RECORDS  OF  THE  MISSIONS. 


NORTE  PACIFIC  MISSION. 

OT  since  July  and  August,  1876,  lias  any  general  review  of  tlie 
Mission  of  which  Metlakahtla  is  the  centre  appeared  in  our 
pages.  Since  then,  the  work  has  greatly  extended.  The 
number  of  labourers  has  been  doubled ;  new  stations  have  been 
•established  at  Massett  in  Queen  Charlotte’s  Islands,  and  Fort 
Rupert  in  Vancouver’s  Island;  and  arrangements  are  in  progress  for  carry¬ 
ing  the  Gospel  to  the  Indians  in  the  interior  of  the  mainland.  Particulars 
of  all  these  and  other  matters  have  been  given  from  time  to  time,*  and  we 
need  only  now  mention  the  present  distribution  of  the  staff.  Mr.  Duncan 
still  continues  at  Metlakahtla,  and  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Collison,  who  has  so 
bravely  started  the  Mission  in  Queen  Charlotte’s  Islands,  is  now  again  with 
him,  and  has  ministerial  charge  of  both  stations.  Mr.  G.  Sneath,  who  has 
lately  gone  out,  succeeds  Mr.  Collison  at  Massett.  The  Rev.  R.  lomlinson 
has  left  Kincolith  to  the  care  of  Mr.  H.  Schutt,  in  order  to  go  forth  into  the 
wilds  up  the  Haas  and  Skeena  rivers.  The  Rev.  A.  J.  Hall  is  at  Fort 
Rupert.  Bishop  Ridley,  therefore,  on  arriving  in  his  new  Diocese  of 
Caledonia,  will  find  an  expanding  Mission,  upon  which  the  blessing  of  God 
has  most  evidently  rested. 

We  have  now  merely  to  present  the  Reports  and  letters  of  the  brethren. 
All  are  interesting  ;  but  we  would  draw  special  attention  to  the  touching 
account  sent  by  Mr.  Collison  of  the  manifest  tokens  of  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  he  has  been  privileged  to  see  in  Queen  Charlotte’s  Islands. 
The  narrative  cannot  but  remind  us  of  the  early  history  of  Metlakahtla 
itself. 

jiFHtlaknijtla. 


Report  of  Mr.  W.  Duncan. 


Metlakahtla,  March  7th,  1879. 

This  Annual  Letter,  I  am  thankful 
to  say,  will  but  recount  our  wonted  ex¬ 
perience  and  progress.  To  God  be  all  the 
praise  ! 

Our  four  services  weekly  continue  to 
be  largely  attended,  and  the  Word  of 
God  received  with  deep  and  solemn  in¬ 
terest.  Our  Sunday-school  for  adults 
is  conducted  entirely  by  Native  teachers ; 
but,  instead  of  Sunday-school  for  chil¬ 
dren,  I  have  for  some  months  past  con¬ 
ducted  a  special  service  for  the  children 
on  Sunday  mornings  (before  the  usual 
service),  and  which,  I  find,  is  attended 
by  far  better  results  than  our  previbus 
plan.  The  Native  teachers  have  not 
proved  successful  helpers  for  the  chil¬ 


dren,  though  they  do  very  well  in 
teaching  adults. 

Since  Mr.  Schutt’s  removal  to  Nin- 
colith  station  last  summer,  I  have  had 
the  charge  of  the  box's’  and  girls’  day- 
school.  This  too  I  have  lately  con¬ 
ducted  without  Native  help,  as  I  am 
anxious  to  raise  the  discipline  of  that 
school.  The  infant  school  I  have  been 
obliged  to  dispense  with  for  a  time! 

Though  we  have  over  one  hundred  on 
the  catechumen  list,  we  have  only  had 
twenty-one  adults  baptized  since  my 
last  Annual  Letter.  Infants  baptized 
during  the  year  number  thirty-four. 

On  New  Year's  Day— -our  great  day 
for  public  business — we  enrolled  twenty 
new  men  into  the  companies.  These, 


*  See  Intelligencer,  Sept.  1876,  and  July,  1877,  for  letters  from  Mr.  Duncan;  Jan.  1877, 
for  an  account  of  Lord  Dulferin’s  visit ;  June  and  Aug.  1878,  for  Bishop  Bompas’s  visit ;  Nov. 
and  Dec.  1878,  for  Admiral  Prevost’s  testimony;  June,  1877,  and  Aug.  1878,  for  letters  from 
Queen  Charlotte’s  Islands;  March,  1879,  for  letters  from  Port  Bupert;  Jan.  1878,  for  some 
miscellaneous  items. 
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with  wives  and  children,  number  about 
fifty  souls  who  have  joined  our  .settle¬ 
ment  from  surrounding  tribes  during 
the  past  year.  The  new-comers  were 
from  Kitsahlan  and  Kitsamakalum ,  on 
the  Skeena  River,  and  Kithratla,  Ivit- 
kaht,  and  Fort  Simpson,  on  the  coast. 
We  have  now  the  whole  of  the  Kitkaht 
tribe  at  Mctlakahtla. 

From  another  coast  tribe,  called  Kit- 
loah,  about  150  miles  south  of  us,  we 
have  had  some  earnest  calls  for  help. 
Some  of  this  tribe  can  speak  the  Tsim- 
shean  language,  but  the  most  of  them 
speak  a  dialect  of  the  Quoquolt  nation, 
among  whom  Mr.  Hall  is  working.  A 
few  of  the  Kitloabs  are  >  already  settlers 
here,  and  I  anticipate  others  will  join 
us;  but,  in  the  meantime,  the  tribe  being 
aroused  and  craving  instruction,  we 
must  do  wliat  we  can  for  them  at  their 
own  home.  Last  summer  I  sent  a 
Native  teacher  back  with  a  party  who 
had  come  as  a  deputation,  and  he  stayed 
with-  the  tribe  a  short  time.  On  our 
invitation,  a  party  of  twenty  came  to 
spend  Christmas  with  us,  and  remained 
about  four  weeks.  Our  people  took 
great  interest  in  them,  and  they  re¬ 
turned  home  apparently  much  impressed 
with  what  they  had  heard  and  seen. 
As  soon  as  Mr.  Collison  joins  me,  we 
must  try  to  arrange  some  plan  by  which 
this  tribe  may  be  regularly  cared  f on 

The  past  year  is  noted  as  the  first  in 
which  a  Native-born  evangelist  has 
been  taken  into  the  Mission  staff  as  a 
regular  helper.  David  Leask,  who  was 
one  of  my  first  little  baud  of  scholars,  at 
Fort  Simpson  in  1858,  has’  joined  Mr. 
Collison  in  the  Queen  Charlotte  Island 
Mission  at  Masset. 

I  must  not  omit  to  tell  you  of  .the 
death  of  Samuel  Ivlarsden.  His  name 
as  a:  boy  was  Shooquahnett.  He  too 
was  one  of  the  few  first  scholars  I  had 
at  Fort  Simpson,  and  has  been  a  faith¬ 
ful  ond  lead "mg  Christian  during  the 
whole  progress  of  this  Mission.  No 
death  that  has  occurred  at  Metlakahtla- 
has  been  felt  so'  much,  or,  has  caused 
such  a  blank  in  our  midst.  His  end  was 
truly  Christian,  and  his  final  parting 
from  his  brother  elders  and  myself,  just 
before  his  death,  was  very  affecting. 
On  his  tombstone,  which  has  been  made 
by  a  Native,  is  inscribed  the  words  of 
St.  Paul,  “  I  have  fought  a  good  fight ; 
I  have  kept  the  faith.” 

You  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  our 


Native  Church  elders  as  a  body  art 
doing  good  service  by  their  consistenl 
walk  and.  zeal  in  God’s  work. 

The  translation  of  Church  Service 
Hymns,  &c.,  which  I  have  in  hand,  1 
regret  to  say  is  still  unfinished.  Mj 
being  alone  renders  it  quite  impossibh 
for  me  to  give  the  time  and  study  to  tht 
subject  which  it  requires,  and  1  dare  nol 
pass  such  work  out  of  my  hands  till  it  it 
as  perfect  as  I  can  make  it. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  our  seculai 
affairs.  I  am  very  thankful  to  be  abl< 
to  report  that  our  progress  in  tempora 
matters  continues.  Twenty-eight  of  on 
new  houses  are  up,  and  I  have  alread] 
in  hand  deposits  from  the  Indians  (win 
make  me  their  banker)  towards  tin 
building  of  other  twenty-five,  Th 
coming  spring  and  summer  I  expect  t 
be  a  very  busy  time  with  us  in  building 
The  outline  of  our  new  town  crop'  b 
up  is  stimulating  the  Indians  to  gre.de 
exertion,  and  I  am  happy  to  say 
the  industry  and  desire  to  improve  w 
rapidly  supplanting  the  Native  vice-  0 
sloth  and  indifference  ;  hence  how..  . 
opportune  the  visit  of  our  warm  an 
distinguished  friend,  Admiral  Prevos- 
last  summer,  and  how  very  appropriat 
his  munificent  gift  of  street-lamps  fo 
our  Milage  !  Before  we  erected  the  nei 
lamps,  over  100  Indians  volunteered  t 
i  Construct  a  piece  of  new  front  road,  an 
they  completed  their  work  in  about  tw 
weeks;  Our-  main  road  is  now  over  h.al 
a  mile  long,  and  the  lamps,  being  plac£ 
at  ni.ce  intervals,,  make  us  look  ver 
grand  at  nights.  The  first  night  th 
lamps  were  lit,  a  lot  of  the  old  me. 
became  so  elated  with  the  scene  the 
persisted  in  parading  the  village  t 
enjoy  the  sight.  You  may  be  sure  th 
kind  donor  of  the  lamps  was  duly  re. 
membered. 

Duriug  the.  past  year  I  have  added 
large  wing  to  our  school,  so  that  w 
have  now  ample  accommodation  foil 
schooling  over  200  children. 

After  this,  and  since  Admiral  Pre 
vost’s  visit,  I  have  erected  a  number  oi 
commodious  workshops,  covering  ove 
6000  feet  of  area,  and  which  I  have  pre 
sented  to  the  Native  industrial  com1 
panies.  These  shops  have  cost  abou; 
250Z.,  but  the  whole  expense  has  bee: 
borne  by  the  trade  profits.  These’  be 
ginnings,  I  trust,  may  lead  the  way  t 
the  Mission  ultimately  becoming  sell 
supporting. 
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[  Next-,  as  to  law,  it  is  very  pleasing  to 
record  that  the  past  year  has  been  re¬ 
markably  peaceful  in  the  whole  district. 
Our  prison  has  been  empty  nearly  the 
whole  year.  In  the  summer  months, 
however,- I. experienced  an  anxious  and 
worrying  time  in  arbitrating  about  the. 
Indian  fisheries,  which  had  lately  been 
encroached  upon  by  the  whites.  Bor 
some  three  mouths  I  had  bands  of 
Indians  almost  constantly  coming  to 
me  with  their  grievances,  which  caused 
me  to  have  much  correspondence  and 
several  interviews  with  the  ageuts  of 
the  fishing  companies:  My  position 
was  a  very  painful  one,  but  -  God 
graciously  blessed  my  efforts,  and  we 
were  preserved  in  peace.  It  was.  very 
galling  to  the  whites  that  they  could 
not  get  any  agreements  made  with  the 


Indians  but  through  Metlakahtla,  and 
all  their  efforts  to  encroach  upon  our 
Sabbath  rules  proved  utterly  abortive. 

As  to  health. —  I  am  very  thankful 
indeed  to  add,  under  this  head,  that  our 
sick-list  has  never  been  at  any  time 
large  during  the.. year.  lean  perceive 
a  decided  and  growing  improvement  in 
the  health  of  this  people  as  a  com¬ 
munity. 

Our  saw-mill  prospers,  and  is  able  to 
satisfy  all  our  demands  for  lumber,  and 
managed,  entirely  by  Natives. 

The  Indians  are  straining  all  they  can 
to  build  and  furnish  themselves  with 
proper  dwellings  ;  hence  I  have  not 
thought  good  to  press  them  to  contribute 
this  year.  I  keep  the.  matter  of  their 
supporting  their  own  church,  &C.,  before 
them.  They  endorse  my  views. 


fftftcoliftj. 


'  Report,  of  Rev. 

Kincolith,  March,  1879. 

.  God  in  His.  mercy  has  preserved  us 
through  another  year-,  and  we  are  again 
,  called  upon  to  give  you  a  brief  account 
of  its  principal  events.  Shortly  after 
:  New  Year’s  Day,  1878,  we  supplied  a 
;  long-felt  want  by  erecting  a  school 
at  Kincolith.  Notwithstanding  the 
weather  and  short  days,  we  completed 
j  the  building  in  two  weeks,  greatly  to 
the  astonishment  and  delight  of  Bishop 
Bompas. 

In  March,  Brother  Collison  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  deacon's  aud  priest’s  orders 
'  on  two  several  Sundays.  The  ordina¬ 
tion  took  place  at  Kincolith  in  presence 
of  many  of  the  Native.  Christians. 

.  After  the  ordination,  we  had  an 
examination  of  catechumens,  when 
Bishop  Bpmpas.  baptized  seventeen 
i  adults  and  twelve  children. 

Y I  had  long  felt  that  the  Christians  at 
Kincolith,  while  always  willing  to 
1  assist  in  teaching  Sunday-school  and  in 
preaching  the  Gospel  among  those 
around  them,  might  do  something 
towards  ,  the.  expense  of  maintaining 
Native  teachers  among  the  Up  River 
and  Kitiksliean  tribe?.  I  brought  the 
paatter  before  them  in  the  beginning  of 
we'  year,  and  asked'  them  to‘  give  it 
wen*  prayerful  consideration.  At  a 
meeting  held  some  time  after,  it  was 
'  'ecided  that  subscriptions  in  kind  or 
i(  .  ifouey  should  l>e  secretly  brought 


R.  Tomlinson. 

together  to  a  certain  place.  When  the 
subscriptions  were  all  in,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  value  the  several 
articles,  without  knowing  from  whom 
they  came.  The  value  was  set  down  in 
a  book,  and,  when  added  up,  resulted  iu 
a  sum  of  127.  l.y.  2d,  towards  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  Native  teacher  for  the 
Kittackdamin  ;  6000  ft.  of  lumber  was 
also  presented  by  the-  Kincolith  Saw¬ 
mill  towards  the  erection  of  a -school- 
house,  and  a  bell  from  another  person, 
These  gifts  have  tended  to  lessen  the 
expense  of  that  Mission,,  . 

In  May;  Brother  Collison  and  I  made 
an  extensive  tour  among  the  Kitik- 
shcans,  so  as  to  get  as  good  a  knowledge 
of  the  necessities  of  a  Mission  among 
those  tribes  as  we  could ;  at  the  same 
time  we  so  arranged  as  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  .preaching  the  Word,  not 
only  at  the  several  villages,  hut  also 
frequently  on  the  way,  whenever  we 
met  with  parties  on  their  travels.  We 
also  took  three  Native  teachers  with  us, 
and  either  left  them  at,  or  sent  them 
forward  to, .some  of  the  villages. 

In  the  beginning  of  July,  we  were 
strengthened  and  cheered  by  a  visit 
from  Admiral  Prevost,  the  Mission’s, 
oldest  friend.  Though  liis  visit  was 
much  shorter  than  we  could  have 
wished,  all  felt  the  good  effect  of  it. 
Several  of  the  chiefs  and  principal 
Christians  made,  most  interesting  and 
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affecting  speeches  on  the  occasion. 
Two  of  them  have  since  been  called  to 

their  rest.  . 

According  to  instructions,  Brother 
Schutt  moved  to  Kincolith  m  July. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival,  I  started  on  a  . 
tour  among  the  Up  River  and  Kitik- 
shean  tribes,  principally  the  former, 
•who  were  then  at  their  several  fisheries. 

I  had  abundant  opportunities  for  ad¬ 
dressing  them,  and  I  was  much 
gratified  to  perceive  a  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  appreciation  of  the  Gospel,  and  a 
wish  to  know  more  of  it. 

After  a  four  weeks’  tour,  I  went  to 
Victoria.  While  in  Victoria,  I  was  put 
upon  the  commission  of  the  peace. 
The  proposal  was  made  to  me  quite  un¬ 
expectedly  by  the  head  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  I  did  not  feel  justified  in 
declining  the  offer.  .  Already  good 
begins  to  result  from  it.  The  hearts 
of  ° the  well-disposed  are  strengthened, 
while  the  ill-disposed  whites  are  re¬ 
strained  from  molesting  the  Native 
settlers  • 

The  Word  preached  has  been  steadily 
taking  root  in  the  hearts  of  some  of 
those" at  the  Kittackdamin  village  at 
the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Naas 
River.  We  have  had  a  Native  teacher 
among  them  all  the  summer  and 
autumn.  At  their  request,  I.  piepaied 
to  erect  a  school-house  at  their  \illage. 
The  materials  were  all  got  ready  at  the 
Kincolith  Saw-mill,  and  then  forwarded 
up  the  river.  A  little  before  Christmas 
we  commenced  to  build,  this  was  the 
signal  for  a  rather  savage  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  heathen  portion  of  the 
tribe  to  hinder  us;  but  the  good  hand  of 
our  God  preserved  us  all,.  and  this 
attempt  has  led  to  our  taking  a  step, 
which  we  should  eventually  have  had 
to  do— the  present  site  of  the  village  is 
a  very  bad  one — viz.,  to  put  up  the 
school-house  On  a  capital  spot,  with  all 
the  requisites  for  a  village  site,  about 

Report  of  Mr 

Kincolith,  Feh.  1st,  1879. 

In  July  we  received  instructions  to 
move  from  MJetlakahtla  to  Kincolith,  to 
take  charge  of  this  latter. station  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Tomlinson,  who  was  moving 
inland. 

The  village  is,  as  you  know,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Naas  River,  which  at  this 
place  is  from  two  to  three  miles  wide. 
The  total  number  of  Christians,  chil- 
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two  miles  below  the  present  village. 
Several  families  have  promised  to  move 
to  this  place  in  the  summer.  We 
built,  roofed,  lined  and  floored  the 
school-house  in  ten  days,,  and  then,  to 
the  number  of  about  thirty,  went  to 
Kincolith  for  the  Christmas,  and  after 
New  Year  to  JMetlakahtla,  whither  we 
were  accompanied  by  a  number  of  the 
catechumens  from  Kincolith.  While  at 
Metlakahtla,  we  held  our  examination 
of  catechumens,  when  eleven  adults 
and  one  child  were  accepted  from  Kin¬ 
colith,  and  one  from  the  Kittackdamin, 
who  has  exhibited  great  consistency  oi 
conduct  for  the  past  two  years.  Aftei 
the  baptisms,  we  all  returned  to  Kin¬ 
colith,  and  I  proceeded  to  Kittack¬ 
damin,  where  I  remained  till  th( 
middle  of  February. 

At  Kincolith,  during  the  first  halt  0 
the  year,  there  we.re  signs  of  stead} 
progress  in  the  spiritual  life  and  mora 
conduct  of  the  Christians  ;  nor  wer< 
they  behindhand  in  improving  thei 
temporal  condition  ;  five  new  two 
storey  houses  were  put  up,  and  piepara 
tions  made  for  the  erection  of  severa 
others.  During  the  latter  half  ot  th 
year,  however,  a  feeling  of  unrest  ha 
manifested  itself,  partially,  no  doubt 
attributable  to  my.  removal.  An; 
change  must  necessarily  cause  more  0 
less  c7f  such  a  feeling  ;  but  I  trust  tha 
God  will  so  overrule  matters  that  n 
serious  stop  may  be  put  to  the  piogies 
which  has  marked  the  last  few  years  0 
the  Kincolith  Mission. 

Our  arrangements  forthe  present  yea 
may  be  shortly  summed  up  as  follows 
— Mr.  Schutt  at  Kincolith,  a  Nativ 
teacher  at  Kittackdamin,  anothe 
Native  teacher  at  Kitwingach,  on  th 
Skeena  River,  one  hundred  miles  fro.i 
the  Kittackdamin,  myself  and  family  t 
move  inland  to  a  central  spot,  prooab 
near  the  Kishpujoux,  from  which  t 
itinerate. 

Henry  Schutt. 

dren  and  adults,  is  about  loO,  whi 
there  are  some  sixty  others  as  yet  ur 
baptized.  Many  of  these  are  earnest 
trying  to  walk  in  God’s  way.  they  ai 
regtilar  in  their  attendance  at  churc 
and  school,  and  we  hope  before  the  en 
of  this  year  to  number  many  of  thei 
amongst  the  list  of  baptized  con\ei  . 
The  village  itself  is  in  a  transition  stat- 
The  new  town  is  being  slowly  br 
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gradually  built  up.  Already  there  are 
eight  new  houses  up,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  year  others  will  follow. 

The  completion  of  the  new  town  we 
regard  as  of  considerable  importance  ; 
for  we  look  for  good  results  in  the  im¬ 
proved  social  and  moral  condition  of  the 
Indians,  where  each  family  will  have  a 
separate  dwelling-house,  and  this  again 
divided  into  proper  apartments,  suitable 
to  the  various  members  of  the  family. 

At  Christmas  the  village  was,  for  the 
first  time,  lit  up  with  street  lamps, 
kindly  presented  by  Admiral  Prevost, 
■who  had  paid  the  settlement  a  visit 
during  the  summer. 

The  Church. — We  have  held  regular 
services  three  times  on  Sunday,  and 
also  on  the  Wednesday  evenings.  These 
have  been  well  attended,  every  one 
coming  except  the  aged  and  the  sick. 
The  Indians  are  very  attentive,  and 
listen  eagerly  to  the  Gospel  message. 
Frequently,  after  service,  some  of  them 
will  come  into  the  Mission-house,  and 
ask  to  have  the  text  again  read  to  them, 
and  to  be  retold  some  of  the  words  they 
have  heard,  and  while  so  doing  we  can 
hear  them  uttering  the  words,  “  Ahm 
matlask,”  or  “good  news."  The  Indians 
are  very  fond  of  singing,  and  sing  very 
sweetly  some  of  the  Gospel  hymns,  their 
favourite  one  being,  “  To  the  work  !  ” 
We  have  just  finished  translating  the 
hymn,  “My  God,  my  Father,  while  I 
stray,”  and  the  Indiaus  enjoy  singing 
this  very  much.  The  Sunday-schools 
are  also  well  attended,  the  teachers 
being  Natives,  who  meet  in  the  Mission- 
house  on  Saturday  evenings  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  their  Sabbath  work. 

The  Schools. — The  work  in  the  day- 
schools  has  also  been  carried  on  unin- 
terruptedly.  It  is  very  pleasing  to 
see  the  eagerness  the  children  show 
in  coming  to  school  after  hearing  the 
bell  toll.  With  the  thermometer  ranging 
from  10°  to  14°  above  zero,  they  can  be 
seen  hastening,  bare-legged  and  bare¬ 
headed,  to  their  lessons. 

In  the  afternoons,  Mrs.  Schutt  has 
school  in  the  Mission-house  for  the 
women,  when  about  twenty  attend.  The 
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Tuesday  afternoon  meeting  is  devoted 
entirely  to  Bible  reading  and  teaching. 
In  the  evening,  school  is  held  for  the 
men,  when  from  twenty  to  thirty  attend. 
On  Friday  evening,  I  take  both  men  and 
womeu  for  practice  in  singing.  At 
present  we  have  no  harmonium  in  church 
or  school;  but,  according  to  their  means, 
the  Indians  have  promised  to  subscribe 
for  one.  Another  great  want  we  feel 
is  the  lack  of  a  few  suitable  papers, 
such  as  British  Workman,  Herald  of 
Merci/,  &c.,  to  lend  to  the  adults  and 
elder  children  for  home  reading.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  Indians  come  in  and  ask  for 
picture-papers  to  look  at  or  read.  Au 
illustrated  Bible  would  be  very  useful 
aud  interesting. 

While  the  people  were  away  at  their 
salmon-fishing  iu  autumn,  one  of  them 
was  taken  ill  and  brought  home  to  die. 
He  was  a  great  chief,  who  had  for  many 
years  been  leading  a  very  savage  and 
wicked  life.  But  lately  a  change  came 
over  him,  and  he  joined  this  settlement 
with  a  view  to  leading  a  better  life. 
When  Bishop  Bompas  came  here  last 
winter,  he  baptized  him  by  the  name  of 
Paul.  He  was  very  penitent  for  his 
past  life,  and  was  earnestly  trying  to 
follow  good  ways,  when  illness  and 
death  overtook  him.  Just  before  his 
death,  he  gave  very  clear  testimony  that 
he  had  found  pardon  and  peace  iu 
Jesus.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  funeral 
service,  the  people  sang  Sankey’s  hymn, 

“  There  will  be  no  more  parting  there.” 
His  only  son,  a  young  man  of  twenty 
years  of  age,  has  just  been  baptized,  and 
also  received  the  name  of  Paul.  He  is 
shortly  to  be  married  to  Rhoda,  one  of 
the  girls  in  the  Mission-house,  who  is 
also  the  daughter  of  a  chief  of  the  first 
rank. 

Several  of  our  young  men  have  lately 
gone  up  the  river  to  work  at  a  fish¬ 
curing  establishment  kept  by  white  men, 
and,  amidst  the  temptations  around 
them,  it  is  pleasing  to  hear  that  they 
are  conducting  themselves  in  a  very 
orderly  aud  becoming  way,  and  setting 
a  good  example  to  all  that  are  gathered 
there. 


<0uren  Gniailom’s  Jslanhs. 


Letters  from  the  Lev.  W.  H.  Collison. 


Ma&sett,  Aug.  17 th,  1878. 
Hydahs  were  glad  to  see  me 


again  amongst  them,  and  on  Friday 
evening,  July  5th,  I  conducted  a  service 
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with  them  ou  the  strand  in  front  ol  the 
fort,  in  which  many  of  the  Tsimsheans 
joined  us.  On  the  following  morning 
'we  embarked  in  twenty -five  canoes,  and, 
coasting  round  by  the  Alaska  territory, 
we  reached.  Cape  Fox  in  the  evening-, 
■where  we  encamped  in  front  of  the 
Kitakaneets’  village. 

Next  day,  Sunday,  July  7th,  X  co&r 
ducted  two  services  and  held  school 
twice  in  a  large  Indian  house  leut  me 
for  the  purpose  by  Kmnanook,  the 
chief  of  the  village  or  tribe.  This  man 
was  very  glad  to  see  me,  as  he  states 
that,  owing  to  the  care  bestowed  on 
him  some  three  years  ago  by  _  Brother 
Tomlinson  and  Firs.  Collison  at 
Metlakahtla,  when  he  was  brought 
there  suffering  from  several  gun-shot 
wounds,  he  was  restored  to  health 
again. 

As  I  had  Tsimsheans  and  Kitaka¬ 
neets  as  well  as  Hydahs  present  at 
both  services,  I  had  to  use  both  the 
Hydah  and  Tsimshean  languages,  as 
also  the  Chinook.  The  latter  is  not  a 
distinct  tongue,  but  is  made  up  from 
the  various  languages  spoken  on  the 
coast  and  inland  with  a  large;  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  French-C-anadian  added. 
Now  that  I  have  acquired  the  Tsim¬ 
shean  and  the  Hydah,  I  long  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  language  of  those 
more  northern  tribes,  as  when  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Metlakahtla,  or  itinerating 
around,  I  must  often,  come  in  contaot 
with  them  ;  and  though  I  can  oonvey 
instruction  to  them  through  the 
medium  of  the  Chinook,  yet  through 
the  medium  of  the  mother  tongue  is 
the  shortest  way  to  the  heart. 

Whilst  yet  encamped  at  Cape  Fox, 
Edenshew  and  liis  son^  Cowhoo,  both 
Hydah  chiefs,  who  had  seen  Admiral 
Prevost  when  commanding  the  Virago 
some  twenty  years  ago  or  more,  ex¬ 
pressed  an  earnest  desire  to  see  him  ere 
they  departed  for  the  Islands.  This 
desire  I  was  anxious  to  gratify,  as  it 
was  to  this  chief  Cowhoo  that  Admiral 
(then  Captain)  Prevost  had  given  a 
copy  of  the  New  Testament  when,  as  a 
boy,  he  came  on  board  his  ship  at 
Victoria.  I  knew  also  the  value  which 
a  little  advice  from  the  Admiral  would 
have  upon  them  just  at  this  time  when 
their  hearts  and  minds  are  opening  to 
the  reception  of  the  Gospel.  V  e 
embarked,  therefore,  and  arrived,  at 
Metlakahtla  early  on  Monday  morning, 
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having  travelled  all  night.  Admira 
Prevost  was  very  glad  to  see  then 
and  counselled  and  -encouraged  thei 
to  hearken  to  and  receive  the  teaching 
of  the  Gospel,  a  copy  of  which  he  pr< 
seated  to  eaeh,  in  which  he  wrote  the: 
names. 

On  the  following  morning  v 
returned  to  the  village  where  we  ha 
left  the  Hydahs  emcamped,  hut  foun 
they  had  all  gone.  off.  I  was  not 
little  surprised  at  their  sudden  d- 
parture,  and  surmised  that  somethir 
was  wrong.  On  entering  the  ehiel 
house,  I  was  informed  that  several  - 
his  tribe  had  been  previously  enga g< 
in  the  manufacture  of  intoxicafii 
drink,  and  had  a  considerable  quanta 
of  it  concealed.  After  my  departures 
the  morning  of  Monday,  they  brought 
quantity  out  and  distributed  it  to  tho 
of  the  Hydahs  who  were  willing 
drink  it.  After  this,  several  of  t 
Hydahs  became  purchasers  and  ga-Ve 
to  their  friends,  and,  at  length,  many 
both  the  Hydahs  and  Kitakaneets  wf 
drunk,  and  some  fighting  ensued, 
which  one  young  man,  a  Hydr 
entered  the  chiefs  house,  and,  lifting 
seat,  hurled  it  at  an  old  man  who  is  t 
chief's  faither.  Fortunately  the  1 
man  lifted  his  arm  in  time  to  profi 
'his  head,  but  he  received  a  cut  a 
bruise  on  his  aim.  It  was  well  tl, 
the  chief  was  not  present  when  t. 
•occurred,  or  fire-arms-  might  have  be 
used,  and,  on  his  entering,  his  fam 
concealed  it  from  him  until  the  Hyde 
had  gone.  The  person,  however,  v 
iuflicted  the  injury  made  -some  resti 
tiou  on  the  following  morning  by  pa 
ing  .ten  blankets  and  a  Hudson's  B 
gun  to  the  old  man  whom  he  1 
injured.  His  son,  the  chief,  bower 
when  acquainted  of  the  fact,  was  vt 
angry,  and  will  not  be  appeased  by  w3 
has  been  paid.  I  wrote  a  note  at  oi 
to  Brother  Duncan,  asking  him  to  ee 
muuicate  the  whole  to  the  Americ 
authorities,  so  that  they  may  put  a  s', 
to  the  illicit  manufacture  of  intc, 
eating  liquor  at  this  village.  I  h; 
written  to  both  the  Indian  and  Exc 
departments,  and  have  represen 
matters  personally  to  a  gentleman  v 
was  in  the  Dominion  Parliament  a; 
representative  of  the  colony,  and  I 
differ  rh  tired  to  do  all  I  can  to  stir 
the  ^authorities  to.  put  a  stop  to 
amongst  the  Hydahs  also. 
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On  July  23rd,  I  started  again  by 
canoe  to  visit  Skidegate  and  the  south, 
as  I  had  promised  to  do. 

I  was  well  received  by  the  Indians, 
who  came  down  to  the  water’s  edge  to 
meet  us,  and  carried  up  everything'  in 
the  canoe,  and  lastly  the  canoe  also  to 
the  chiefs  house,  to  which  we  were 
directed.  Here  we  were  well  enter¬ 
tained  to  various  dishes  of  Indian  food, 
of  which  I  partook  heartily  and  thank¬ 
fully,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of 
some  thirty  males  and  females,  who  sat 
around  on  the  floor,  gazing  at  me  all 
the  time.  When  we  had  finished  the 
“bill  of  fare,”  I  stood  up  and  addressed 
those  present,  informing  them  of  the 
purport  of  my  visit,  and  invited  all  to 
attend  and  hear  the  message  of  the 
Gospel  on  the  morrow.  With  my  crew 
I  then  sang  the  Hydah  evening  hymn 
and  prayed,  after  which,  being  very 
tired,  I  spread  my  blanket  and  was 
soon  enjoying  sweet  rest  on  the  floor. 

Sunday,  July  28th. — I  was  solemnly 
impressed  with  the  importance  and 
responsibility  of  my  duty  as  the  first 
messenger  of  the  Gospel  to  Skidegate. 
Ho  doubt  many  of  them  had  heard 
something  of  it  in  their  visits  to  the 
mainland  or  Victoria,  but  many  had 
not  even  this  advantage,  and  none  of 
them  had  ever  heard  the  Word  in  their 
own  tongue  and  at  their  own  encamp¬ 
ment. 

■Whilst  I  was  speaking,  a  party  of 
Indians  arrived  from  Clewe,  a  village 
some  fifty  miles  further  south.  The 
object  of  their  coming  was  to  invite  the 
principal  men  of  the  Skidegate  tribe  to 
a  giving  away  of  property,  and  hence, 
according  to  custom,  they  kept  up  a 
peculiar  loud  whooping  cry  from  their 
canoes  for  about  ten  minutes  before 
landing.  I  was  glad  to  see,  however, 
tjiat  not  one  left  the  bouse,  so  deeply 
interested  were  they  in  the  good  news. 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  and  invited 
the  strangers  to  come  and  hear  the 
Word.  They  attended,  as  •  also  three 
■white- men  who  have  lately  settled  fur- 
i  tber  up  the  inlet  for  the  purpose  of 
trading  with  the  Indians  and  purcha  sing 
their  oil,  &c.  I  addressed  them  from 
■  le  parable  of  “  The  Great  Supper.” 
afterwards  we  had  our  usual  evening 
ymn  and  prayer.  On  the  following 
ay  (Monday)  I  proceeded  up  the  inlet 
0  visit  another  tribe  on  Gold  Harbour, 

>ut  I  was  disappointed,  as  they  had  all 
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gone  off  to  the  West  Coast  to  Catch 
hallibut  and  dry  it  for  winter  food.  I 
visited  the  little  place  where  the  white 
men  have  established  themselves,  and 
they  were  very  glad  to  welcome  me.  I 
had  an  interesting  conversation  with 
them,  and  fdund  them  men  of  education 
and  intelligence.  They  appeared  anxious 
that  a  Mission  should  be  started  in  the 
vicinity,  and  I  believe,  from  what  I  saw 
and  heard,  and  from  the  reports  of  the 
Indians  themselves,  their  influence  will 
be  for  good.  I  was  glad  to  find  that, 
though  their  books  were  very  few,  they 
had  the  “  Book  of  books  ”  amongst 
them ; 

On  my  return  in  the  afternoon,  I 
again  assembled  a  meeting,  at  which 
the  Clewe  Indians  were  again  present. 
When  I  had  concluded,  they  expressed 
their  desire  to  speak,  that  I  might  know 
their  hearts,  as  is  the  Indian  custom. 
One  man  was  appointed  to  convey  to 
me  the  feelings  of  all,  and  some  fifteen 
minutes  were  spent  in  instructing  him 
what  to  answer  me.  At  length  he  spoke 
as  follows 

We  are  all  rejoiced  at  your  coming.  Our 
hearts  are  glad  that  you  have  visited  us.  We 
feel  that  all  you  have  told  us  is  true.  We 
kuew  the  Tsimslieans  when  they  were  very 
wicked.  We  knew  them  before  Mr.  Duncan 
came  amobgst  them.  They  often  attacked 
us  when  we  visited  them  for  trade.  We  had 
often  to  fight,  and  many  were  killed,  and 
whoever  conquered  took  slaves.  In  bad 
weather,  and  when  men  are  engaged  in  dirty 
work,  they  wear  bad  clothing ;  but  when 
good  weather  comes,  and  all  dirty  work  is 
ended,  they  cast  off  the  bad  clothing  and  wear 
good  clothes.  So  it  is  with  us.  Whilst  the 
Tshnsheans  and  the  tribes  around  us  were 
wicked  and  deceitful,  we  had  to  be  like  them  j 
but  now  a  better  time  has  come,  and  we  have 
got  good  hearts  to  all  mem  We  want  to  be 
taught  also.  Wc  heard  that  you  had  come 
to  Massett,  but  we  need  you  here  also.  Some 
years  ago  we  were  very  powerful  at  Skide¬ 
gate  ;  but  we  began  to  go  to  Victoria  every 
year,  and  our  people  brought  drink  and 
disease  amongst  us,  and  very  lai*ge  numbers 
died  both  at  Victoria  and  here.  So  now  we 
are  but  few.  But  we  cannot  give  up  all  our 
customs.  We  want  to  give  away  property  as 
formerly,  and  to  make  feasts  and  burn  food 
when  our  friends  die.  Our  people  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  paint  their  faces.  We  would  like 
also  to  have  a  saw-mill,  that  we  might  build 
good  houses,  and  a  store,  where  we  might 
purchase  cheap  goods,  as  at  Metlakalitla.  If 
you  procure  these  for  us,  we  will  do  as  yon 
desire-  us. 
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Such  was  the  purport  of  their  reply, 
manifesting  a  desire  to  hold  ou  by  their 
own  superstitions  and  errors,  and  at  the 
same  time  anxious  to  learn  the  truth. 
No  doubt  but  what,  when  more  en¬ 
lightened,  many  of  the  Hydahs  will  not 
be  more  averse  than  were  the  Tsim- 
sheans  to  cast  away  these,  their  right- 
hand  superstitions,  and  accept  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

The  Clewe  Indians,  to  whom  I  have 
referred,  and  whose  encampment  is 
about  fifty  miles  south  of  Skidegate, 
should  have  instruction  and  assistance 
as  soon  as  possible,  as  they  are  more 
numerous  than  the  other  tribes,  and 
have  a  large  proportion  of  children 
and  females  amongst  them.  This  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
almost  free,  as  }ret,  from  the  vices  which 
have  been  introduced  amongst  the 
Skidegate  and  other  tribes  from  Victoria 
ani  Stickeen.  Clewe  is  also  situated 
midway  between  Skidegate  and  the 
south,  where  other  tribes  are  located.  I 
had  an  interview  with  Kitgun,  the  chief, 
and  promised  to  visit  his  tribe,  either 
from  Massett  or  Metlakahtla,  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  distance  from  Massettto 
Skidegate  or  Clewe  is  about  equal  to  the 
distance  from  Metlakahtla  to  the  same 
places. 

Oct.  2 &th,  1878. 

As  to  the  Hydahs  generally,  though 
the  great  majority  around  appear  un¬ 
concerned  about  their  spiritual  state, 
yet  the  truth  is  making  progress,  and 
not  a  few  are  inquiring  earnestly  for 
the  way  of  life. 

At  a  little  social  meeting  which  I  had 
a  few  days  past,  the  principal  chief 
said,  “  I  was  careless  and  unconcerned 
about  the  message  which  the  white  chief 
brought  us,  but  I  can  be  so  no  longer. 
Even  at  night,  when  I  lie  awake  on  my 
bed,  I  cry  to  God  to  pardon  my  many 
sins  and  save  me.  I  know  now  it  is 
true — all  true,  and  I  want  to  be  safe  in 
the  Ark,  even  Jesus  the  Saviour;” 
and  he  continued  at  some  length  ex¬ 
horting  the  others  to  receive  the 
Word. 

I  trust  he  may  have  grace  given  to 
enable  him  to  stand  firm,  as  he  has 
many  temptations.  Another  chief  also 
spoke  with  intense  earnestness  and  feel¬ 
ing.  He  said,  “  A  short  time  since  I 
was  blind,  and  knew  nothing  of  these 
great  things.  But  Jesus  has  opened 
my  eyes,  and  now  I  see.  Jesus  is  the 


way,  and  I  am  in  that  way  now.  I  a 
happy,  very  happy ;  but  one  thin 
keeps  me  back,  and,  when  that  is  ove 
I  will  seek  to  be  baptized,  and  live  onl 
for  God.” 

This  one  thing  referred  to  is  a  givin 
away  of  property  on  account  of  a  d< 
ceased  brother  whose  effects  he  too 
charge  of,  and  promised  to  give  awa 
property,  and  put  up  a  carved  pole  1 
his  memory.  As  he  has  already  pr 
raised,  and  given  notice  to  the  tribe,  1] 
does  not  wish  to  draw  back.  Anoth ! 
— a  jmung  man — is  already  obeyir 
the  injunction,  “  Let  him  that  heare' 
say,  Come ;  ”  and  at  the  Salmon  Fis 
ing  and  elsewhere  has  endeavoured 
gather  his  friends  together  for  pray 
and  praise.  For  all  such  I  would  be 
an  interest  in  your  prayers. 

Massett,  March  20 tli,  1879. 

In  October  last,  having  mastered  tl 
difficulties  of  the  language,  I  was  i| 
duced  to  commence  a  weekly  praye 
meeting.  At  this  meeting  we  opene 
with  a  hymn,  after  which  I  prayed,  ar 
then  delivered  a  short  Gospel  addres 
at  the  close  of  which  I  invited  those  < 
them  who  understood  the  solemnil 
and  responsibility  of  prayer,  and  1 
whom  God  had  given  hearts  to  pray,  1 
lead  briefly  and  successively  in  audib 
prayer.  Several  then  prayed,  aft< 
which  we  sang  a  hymn,  and  I  the 
closed  with  a  short  prayer  and  tl 
Benediction. 

This  mode  of  conducting  the  praye 
meeting  was  attended  with  good  result 
as  it  united  those  who  were  in  earnes 
and  who  had  received  the  truth  in 
their  hearts,  more  closely  together,  ai 
led  several  of  those  who  were  haltii 
between  heathenism  aud  the  truth 
decide  for  the  latter. 

Thus  a  band  was  formed  (among 
whom  were  several  of  the  chiefs  ar 
principal  men)  which  confronted  tl 
heathen  customs  on  the  one  hand,  ar 
drunkenness  and  gambling  on  the  othe 
and,  having  come  out  boldly  on  the  sit 
of  the  truth,  their  influence  was  soc: 
perceptible. 

I  dare  not  attempt  to  convey  to  yc 
in  words  the  intense  earnestness  an 
fervour  of  the  petitions  which  the 
offered  up  on  behalf  of  themselves,  the 
families,  and  the  surrounding  villages 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  there  we 
nothing  like  excitement,  but  rather 
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calm  solemnity  and  quiet  earnestness 
j>revailed  amongst  all. 

And  surely  our  united  petitions  were 
graciously  answered,  and  a  great  change 
was  soon  apparent. 

The  Lord’s  Day  was  observed  by  the 
majority,  and  the  services  of  the  day 
attended  by  almost  all  encamped,  as 
well  as  by  a  number  from  the  opposite 
village,  which  is  about  three  miles  off. 

The  flag  which  I  received  from  the 
Missionary  Leaves  Association,  to  hoist 
on  Sundays,  in  order  to  acquaint  them 
of  the  weekly  return  of  the  day  of  rest, 
now  no  longer  hangs  alone ;  but  nine  of 
the  principal  men  now  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  shown  by  the  Mission,  and  have 
set  up  their  banners  also. 

Dancing  has  been  abandoned,  and 
the  medicine  work  is  almost  over¬ 
thrown;  and,  in  passing  along  the  vil¬ 
lage  after  dark,  my  ear  is  now  often 
greeted  with  the  Christian  hymn  or  the 
song  of  praise,  where  formerly  the  noise 
of  the  heathen  dance,  or  the  frantic 
orgies  of  the  medicine-man,  drowned, 
all  other  sounds.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  there  were  still  a  number  who 
cared  only  for  gambling  and  “  Fire 
Water,”  and  who  were  such  slaves  to 
these  practices  that  they  “  cared  for 
none  of  those  things.” 

I  had  interfered  myself  in  some  dis¬ 
putes,  where  parties  who,  in  gambling, 
had  lost  everything,  and  in  reckless 
desperation  had  broken  into  the  houses 
of  those  who  had  won  their  property, 
and  re-seized  it.  This  propei-ty  I  had 
taken  and  lodged  in  the  Mission -house, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  Brother  Duncan, 
or  some  person  who  could  legally  adju¬ 
dicate  in  the  matter. 

But  with  the  arrival  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company’s  steamer  in  December, 
a  gentleman  named  MacKenzie  came  to 
take  charge  of  the  Company’s  Trading 
Post  on  the  islands  ;  and  I  was  very 
glad  to  find  that,  just  before  leaving- 
Victoria,  he  had  been  appointed  as  a 
justice  of  the  peace. 

He  rendered  us  much  assistance,  and 
his  first  step  was  to  appoint  several 
constables  whom  he  selected,  with  my 
recommendation,  from  those  who  were 
longest  under  instruction,  and  who  had 
been  amongst  the  first  to  join  us. 

Indeed  such  a  step  would  have  been 
impossible  some  two  years  since,  but 
here,  as  amongst  the  Tsimsheans,  the 
advent  and  teachings  of  the  Gospel 


prepared  the  way  for  the  righteous  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  law. 

Several  offenders  were  brought  to 
justice,  and  a  court  was  held  in  the 
school-room,  which  I  lent  for  the  pur¬ 
pose ;  and,  after  due  trial,  the  most 
notorious  offenders  were  fined,  and  made 
to  lodge  property  to  a  large  amount  for 
a  term  of  several  months  as  a  security 
for  their  future  good  conduct. 

Thus  a  change  has  been  effected 
during  the  past  three  years,  iu  the  con¬ 
templation  of  which  I  can  only  exclaim, 
“  What  hath  God  wrought !  ” 

The  charms  and  rattles  of  the  leading 
medicine-man  are  now  in  our  possession, 
he  having  given  them  up,  and  he  is  now 
an  earnest  inquirer  after  the  truth,  aud 
is  always  present  at  the  services.  He 
was  first  brought  into  contact  with  the 
truth  shortly  before  Christmas  last  in  the 
following  manner. 

A  young  man  was  brought  home  very 
sick,  and  I  went  to  see  him,  and  found 
him  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of 
“  brain  fever,”  brought  on  by  his 
swimming  for  some  time  in  the  cold 
salt  water,  in  order  to  cure  a  severe 
headache  which  he  had. 

I  did  all  I  could  to  alleviate  his  suffer¬ 
ings,  and  instructed  his  relatives  as  to 
how  they  should  nurse  him.  This  re¬ 
sulted  in  his  resting  more  easily  and  in 
his  obtaining  some  sleep,  to  which  he 
had  been  a  stranger  for  several  nights. 

Not  satisfied,  however,  with  this,  they 
sent  off  for  the  medicine-man,  who  was 
encamped  up  the  inlet.  He  arrived  at 
midnight,  aud  at  once  commenced  his 
whooping  and  rattling.  This  he  con¬ 
tinued  at  intervals,  until  the  following- 
day,  when  I  paid  him  a  visit. 

The  house  was  full,  and  the  patient 
evidently  much  worse.  The  medicine¬ 
man,  or  “  Scahaga,”  as  he  is  called  iu 
their  own  tongue,  had  just  finished 
another  performance,  and  sat  down  ex¬ 
hausted  as  I  entered. 

All  appeared  surprised  at  my  intru¬ 
sion,  but  I  knelt  down  beside  the  sick 
man,  and  took  his  hand  to  feel  his 
pulse.  I  shook  my  head,  and  then  in¬ 
formed  them  that  he  was  much  worse. 
The  medicine-man  then  answered  in  his 
own  defence,  and  commenced  by  in¬ 
forming  me  that  he  had  found  out  the 
cause  of  his  sickness.  A  man  from  the 
other  village  had  caused  it  by  snatching 
the  cap  from  the  head  of  the  sick  man 
when  up  the  inlet  together,  which  had  led 
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to  liia  being  smitten  or  bewitched,  by  a 
land  otter.  To  this  statement  several 
agreed,  as  they  stated  the  nerVous 
twitches  and  convulsive  movements  of 
the  sick  man  were  exactly  similar  to 
the  movements  of  the  above-mentioned 
animal. 

I  then  addressed  them  all  on  the 
power  of  God  and  ilis  dealings  with 
man,  and  how  that  He  alone  bfingeth 
down  and  raisetli  up.  I  then  called 
upon  all  to  join  with  me  in  prayer  for 
themselves  and  also  on  behalf  of  the 
sick  man.  The  medicine-man  was  evi¬ 
dently  humbled  and  discomfited,  though 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  it  tetoie  so 
many.  Shortly  afterwards  the  young 
man  died,  and  I  attended  his  funeral, 
and  gave  an  address  and  prayed,  ac- 
cording  to  portion h  of  tli®  Buiuil  feci* 
vice.  The  medicine-man  was  present, 
and  most  attentive. 

From  that  time  he  appears  to  have 
lost  faith  in  liis  profession,  though  he 
informed  me  that  the  “  Scahnawah,”  or 
spirit,  appeared  to  him,  and  advised 
him  to  continue  his  medicine  work, 
which  would  be  a  source  of  great  gain 
to  him ;  but  that  he  had  replied,  saying 
God’s  Word  had  come,  and  he  was  de¬ 
termined  to  give  up  his  practice,  and 
seek  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul.  His 
long  hair,  which  has  never  been  cut, 
and  which  folded  up  serves  him  for  a 
pillow  at  night,  he,  speaks  of  having  cut 
off,  as  soon  as  he  can  do  so  with  safety 
to  his  health.  When  I  see  him  sitting 
at  our  services,  clothed  and  in  liis  right 
mind,  I  am  reminded  that  the  Gospel 
is  now  ns  ever  “  the  power  of  God  unto 

salvation.”  11 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Indians  irom 
the  other  villages  in  canoes  before 
Christmas,  the  usual  custom  of  dancing 
with  painted  faces  and  naked  slaves, 
with  their  bodies  blackened,  casting 
property  into  the  water,  was  dispensed 
with,  and  instead  I  had  trained  about 
100  adults  and  children  to  sing  the 


anthem,  How  “  beautiful  upon  the 
mountains.”  On  the  approach  of  the 
canoes  four  abreast  and  in  lino,  with 
flags  flying,  those  on  shore  sang  this 
chant  very  heartily,  after  which  there 
was  a  discharge  of  several  cannon.  All 
were  dressed  and  clean,  both  on  shore 
and  in  the  canoes,  and,  after  thre< 
hearty  cheers,  the  visitors  disembarked 
and  were  eouducted  to  the  various 
houses  which  were  to  receive  them. 
The  unanimous  opinion  of  all  was,  that 
the  new  and  Christian  welcome  was  fai 
superior  to  the  old  heathen  custom. 

David  Leask,  of  Metlaikahtla,  arrive! 
to  assist  me  on  the  12th  of  December. 

In  my  translations  I  have  succeeded 
beyond  my  expectations  ;  and  we  have 
now  portions  of  Scripture,  a  catechism, 
the  Commandments,  and  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  the  general  confession  ami 
thanksgiving,  several  collects  and  othei 
short  prayers,  and  ten  hymns,  besides 
series  of  “  Short  Addresses  on  Grea 
Subjects,”  all  translated  into  or  com 
posed  in  the  Hydalr  language. 

The  last  hymn  which  I  composed! 
a  great  favourite.  We  sing  it  to  fihtj 
tuue  of  “  Jesus  of  Nazareth  passeth by. 

Masrch  2 DA  1879s 
I  have  registered  thirty  names. on  *1 
Catechumen  List,  and  there  are  main 
others  desirous  to  have:  their  names  d 
entered.  These,  are  all  adults,  an 
many  .of  them  heads  of  families,  so  til 
a  considerable  number  of  children  ivi 
he  ultimately  presented  for  baptism  ai 
For  the  better  accommodation  1 
these  people  in  assembling'  for  Divi 
worship,  a  small  Mission  church  is># 
quired,  capable  of  seating  about  j 
people.  To  erect  and  furnish  sucl 
building,  together  with  a  small  sohoi 
house  for  fifty  pupils,  a  sum  of  a!** 
oOOf.  Is.  required.  Will  not  some  fa  iem 
assist  in  the  building  of  the  first  cl  nil 
in  the  “  F.ar(thest)  West?”  L  ■;  • 


We  are  compelled,  by  lack  of  space,  to  defer  the  Reports  from  Fort  Rup^ 
it  as  Mr.  Hall’s  letters  up  to  the  end  of  last  year  were  prrnted  mourilai 
1  ruber  it  will  suffice  to  say  here  that,  after  twelve  mouths  labour  (he  or 
nded  in  March,  1878),  be  has  an  attentive  and  increasing  congregation 
uoquolt  Indians,  numbering  already  eighty,  the  majority  being  « 
en  who  have  frequently  committed  murder.  We  cannot  doubt  for  a  $ 
ent  that  the  grace  of  God  will  work  miracles  among  them,  as  it  has  dan 
nong  the  Tsimslieans  and  the  liydahs. 


i 


THE  “  HOME,”  AND  THE  “  BOAT.” 
OTEADILY  the  interest  grows  among  the  women  of 

ir  °“r  ?'UrCh- in  the  Sreat  Missionary  enterprise 
j  1  wo  months  ago  we 

chronicled  the  organ- 
'  ization  of  a  branch  in 
Simcoe.  The  follow¬ 
ing  card  from  the 
Rev.  D.  L.  Brethour, 

Chairman  of  District, 
shows  that  the  Sim¬ 
coe  ladies  mean  busi¬ 
ness  : — 

“The  Woman’s 
Missionary  Society, 
at  a  business  meet- 
ing  yesterday,  unan¬ 
imously  pledged  $10 
for  Crosby’s  Mission¬ 
ary  Ship.  They  have 
on  hand  $50  for  sup¬ 
port  of  an  Indian  girl 
in  the  ‘  Home.’  Her 
name  is  to  be  Erie 
Simcoe.” 

Does  any  one  fully 
realize  all  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  this  gift  ? 

On  the  face  of  it,  it 
will  enable  Bro.  and 
Sister  Crosby  to  re- 
ceive  into  the 
“  Home  ”  one  more 
friendlesslndiangirl; 


but,  one  such  girl 
saved  means,  by  and 


Mrs.  Ann 


by  another  Christian  home  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  one 
such  home  may  be  the  leaven  that  will  save  a  tribe 
We  trust^the  generous  donors  will  follow  “Erie  Simcoe,” 
with  subsequent  gifts  and  with  earnest  prayer.  The 
Chairman  adds : — 


“The  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  is  becoming  very 
popular.  It  is  not  interfering  with  any  other  Church 
interest,  but  will  help  all.” 


Just  what  we  predicted  from  the  first ;  not  only  a] 
the  amounts  raised  by  the  Woman’s  Society  so  muc 

spies’ 'T  T  TU'Se  thUS  given  t0  the  Missionary 
'  Pint,  has  a  value  that  cannot  be  computed  Let  th. 


m 

BURLINGTON. 

ON  Wednesday  evening.  May  3rd,  we  had  one  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  meetings  which  it  has  been 
our  privilege  to  attend.  Our  Church  was  crowded 
with  an  attentive  and  interested  congregation.  Rev. 
Thomas  Crosby,  of  Port  Simpson,  gave  an  inspiring 
address,  full  of  missionary  facts;  he  kept  the  audience 
spell-bound  for  nearly  two  hours.  We  judge  he  must 
have  had  one  of  his  best  times. 


On  Thursday 
morning,  May  4th,  a 
meeting  of  the  ladies 
of  the  congregation 
was  held,  but  owing 
to  heavy  rain,  the  at¬ 
tendance  was  small. 
Bro.  Crosby  addressed 
those  who  were  pres¬ 
ent,  in  reference  to 
Woman’s  work  in  the 
far  oh  Port  Simpson 
Mission,  after  which 
Rev.  Geo.  H.  Cornish 
read  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  for  the  auxiliary 
s  branches  of  the 
Woman’s  Missionary 
Society.  It  was  then 
decided  to  organize  at  once,  and  the  names  of  sixteen 
ladies  were  enrolled,  and  the  following  officers  elected : 


H.  JUDSON. 


President, — Mrs.  Thomas  Freeborn. 

Vice-Presidents, — Mrs.  Cornish  and  Mrs  McLeod. 
Recording-Secretary, — Miss  Hatton. 

Corresponding- Secretary , — Miss  Gallo w ay .. 
Treasurer, — Mrs.  Wm.  J.  Douglas. 

Committee—  Mrs.  D.  P.  Crosby,  Mrs  Gray,  and  Mrs. 
Histon. 


THE  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  DISTRICT 
MEETING. 

The  meeting  began  April  22ad,  and  closed  on 
the  28  r,b,  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  R.  H.  Smith, 
Chairman.  Rev.  C.  Bryant  was  elected  secre¬ 
tary.  All  the  ministers  were  present  except 
those  from  Cariboo  and  Ntias  ;  these  exceptions 
were  owing  to  distance.  Btsides  the  usual  rou¬ 
tine,  other  important  matters  received  careful 
ravkw  and  attention.  The  returns  show  a  slight 
increase  in  the  membership,  the  erection  ol 
several  churches,  and  material  improvement 
upon  our  ludian  missions ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  several  of  the  missions  have  failed  to  raise 
their  quota  of  ministerial  support,  owing  mostly 
to  general  commercial  depression,  and  thus  their 
ministers  have  suffered.  But,  on  the  whole, 
the  outlook  is  encouraging,  as  the  present 
chauge  for  the  better  in  trade  indicates  better 
financial  support  of  the  cause  ;  and  the  probable 
iiumig:ation,  induced  by  railroad  construction, 
will,  it  is  hoped,  increase  our  congiegations. 
Two  more  ministers  from  Canada  are  imme¬ 
diately  required. 

A  Girls’  Home,  which  seemed  an  indispensa¬ 
ble  desideratum  and  addition  to  our  Fort  Simp¬ 
son  Mission,  has  been  begun  by  Bro.  CroBby,  and 
requires  very  much  a  suitable  m'atron  to  man¬ 
age  it. 

C  jnsiderable  wrong  to  our  ludian  missions  under 
Bro.  Crosby’s  care  has  been  sustained  at  times 
irom  overbearing  and  persecuting  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  Anglican  missionaries  and  their 
friends,  who  have  been,  strange  to  say,  the  only 
persons  to  whom  the  Provincial  Government 
have  entrusted  commissions  as  Justices  of  the 
Peace.  Both  Bros.  Crosby  and  Green  have  suf¬ 
fered  great  wrongs  under  this  state  of  things, 
and  it  has  been  wisely  determined  by  the  Dis¬ 
trict-Meeting  to  urge  upon  the  Government  the 
early  cancellation  or  commissions  to  all  clerical 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  the  consequent  pre¬ 
vention  of  any  suih  trouble  in  the  futui 

Another  remonstrance  was  made  by  tL.  st¬ 
ing  against  the  prohibition  of  all  religious  t  . 
ercises  in  the  public  schools  by  the  present  au¬ 
thorities,  in  the  shape  of  a  memorial  upon  the 
subject  to  the  Lieut  -Governor.  This  instance 
of  atheistic  domination  is  the  more  insulting  to 
all  religious  bodies,  from  the  fact  that,  under 
the  former  educational  regime  in  this  Province, 
due  religious  exercises  were  observed  without 
any  objection  from  the  parents  (exoept  in  very 
rare  cases),  and  we  are  happy  to  have  the  active 
co-operation  of  our  Presbyterian  brethren,  who 
also  forwarded  to  the  Government  a  vigorously- 
worded  protest  from  their  late  Presbytery  against 
this  wholesale  exclusion  of  religion  from  the 
public  schools. 

••  More  missionaries  !  ’  is  the  cry  from  the  far 
north;  and  as  thousan  is  of  natives  are  waiting 
for  us  to  send  them  the  gospel  along  that  coast, 
Sieena  snould  be  occupied  at  once,  and  also  the 
southern  part  of  Bro.  Crosby’s  mission— Bella 
Bella  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  These  and 
m  my  other  matters  engaged  tde  attention  of  the 
meeting,  which  included  iay  brethren  who  re¬ 
presented  Cariboo,  Maple  Ridge,  Nanaimo  and 
Victoria. 

The  once  familiar  presence  of  our  late  Bro. 
Derrick  was  missed.  His  obituary  will  appear 
iu  the  proper  place.  His  death  was  improved  by 
a  sermon  preached  before  theDistricr  Meeting 
j  by  the  Chairman. 

The  meeting  was  pleased  to  welcome  Bro. 
Derrick’s  successor,  Rev.  E.  Robson,  so  Well  and 
favorably  k  iown  as  one  of  the  four  pioneer  mis¬ 
sionaries  who  planted  Methodism  here  in  '59. 
Bro.  R.  also  preached  af  the  District  Meeting' 
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After  evening  service,  administered  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper ;  a  few  earnest  ones  partook.  Mr- 
Baird  on  his  way  home  from  his  own  Church  kindly 
dropped  in  and  joined  with  us. 

Monday  night  we  held  a  Missionary  Meeting ;  this  ; 
was  in  every  sense  a  success.  Mr.  Hardisty  presided, 
and  gave  us  a  fine  start  in  his  opening  speech.  Addresses  j 
were  given  by  the  Rev’d.  Mr.  Baird,  Presbyterian 
Minister,  Thomas  Anderson,  Esq.,  Crown  Timber  Agent, 
and  myself.  Mr.  Baird’s  speech  was  a  strong  argument 
and  plea  for 

MISSIONARY  EFFORT  AMONG  THE  NATIVES 
of  the  North-West.  The  choir  added  very  much  to 
the  interest  of  the  meeting,  and  gave  us  some  soul¬ 
stirring  anthems.  The  subscription  came  to  $147. 
Immediately  after  this  meeting  a  flattering  address 
was  presented  to  Mr.  Henderson,  the  leader  of  #the 
Choir,  by  its  members,  this  accompanied  by  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  a  beautiful  watch  and  fur-cap,  after  which 
the  choir  and  a  few  invited  friends  adjourned  to 
the  Parsonage,  which  is  occupied  for  the  winter  by  a 
kind  family  of  the  name  of  McCauley,  who  are  with 
every  good  effort.  Here  a  lunch  had  been  prepai'ed, 
and  a  pleasant  hour  was  passed. 

Two  more  days  at  Edmonton,  winding  up  business 
matters,  preparing  for  the  journey  south,  and  Thursday  ^ 
the  loth  of  December,  found  me,  late  in  the  day,  climb¬ 
ing  the  south  bank  of  the  Saskatchewan,  and 
ON  THE  HOMEWARD  STRETCH. 

Many  thanks  to  those  kind  friends  who  have  helped 
me  on  my  journeys  east  and  west,  to  and  from  Edmon¬ 
ton,  and  have  now  outfitted  me  for  the  longer  trip  to 
Morley.  May  they  hear  the  Master  speak  to  them  the 

ooiuforiing  nmrfla,  l<  Tnasmneh  as  Jr<*  /lilt  it,  nnt.O  flTlft  ot 

these,”  &c.  Two  miles  from  Edmonton  I  came  to  a  house 
where  I  had  promised  to  call  and  christen  a  little  boy. 
As  I  drove  up  to  the  comfortable  home  of  these  friends, 

I  could  not  help  contrasting  the  present  with  the  past. 
Right  here  is  where  I  was  wont  to  come  on,  having 
ridden  ahead  of  my  party,  in  order  to  act  as  advance  1 
f  scout,  and  to  carefully  reconnoitre  the  country,  for  this 
was  the  ambush  ground  of  the  enemy.  Yonder  is 
where,  notwithstanding  my  caution,  I  rode  right  into 
a  "  Wav  Party,”  and  where,  if  some  of  them  had  not 
recognized  me,  the  consequences  might  have  been 
serious.  Down  the  road  here  is  the  spot  where  a  large 
party  were 

LITERALLY  “CUT  TO  PIECES, 
where  the  victors  drank  the  blood  of  their  fellows. 
Not  many  years  have  gone  by,  and  I  am  going  into  the 
comfortable  home  of  a  family  from  Ontario,  McKin¬ 
non  by  name,  and  from  their  house  I  can  see  other 
homes  and  fields,  and  grain,  and  haystacks  on  every 
hand.  Surely  a  change  is  taking  place  ;  very  soon  the 


railroad  will  be  here,  and  thousands  will  rush  into  the 
country,  and  if  the  Church  of  God  is  alive  to  the 
opportunity,  on  every  hand  the  “wilderness  and  soli¬ 
tary  place  shall  be  glad  for  them,” 

Christening  the  little  boy,  breaking  bread  with  his 
kind  parents,  having  the  whole  family  wish  me  a  God¬ 
speed,  away  we  go  and  camp  for  the  night  about  10 
miles  out  from  the  river.  Starting  early  we  reach  the 
“  Indian  Farm,”  at  “  Peace  Hills.”  Here  I  have  more 
christenings  to  attend  to,  and  sick  to  visit,  and  at  night 
hold  a  service. 

Next  morning  I  started  on,  and  a  little  after  noon 
reached 

BATTLE  RIVER  MISSION. 

This  is  our  youngest  plant,  and  was  begun  by  Bro. 
Glass  last  spring.  He  had  been  working  during  the 
|  winter  at  Edmonton,  kept  school  and  held  services,  and 
was  much  appreciated.  Last  spring  when  I  was  north 
he  accompanied  me  on  my  return  as  far  as  Battle 
1  River,  when  we  selected  the  site  of  the  new  mission. 

Bro.  Glass  has  worked  against  many  difficulties,  and 
i  has  succeeded  in  putting  up  a  good  house,  and  is  learn- 
j  ing  the  language.  Here  we  have  a  purely  Indian 
j  people,  and  without  an  interpreter,  until  one  gets  the 
language,  not  much  can  be  done.  However  Bro.  Glass 
is  becoming  acquainted  with  the  natives,  and  teaching 
them  the  first  lesson  of  real  improving  life.  Quite  a 
number  of 

HOUSES  HAVE  BEEN  PUT  UP 
by  the  Indians  during  the  last  summer,  and  consider¬ 
able  grain  and  vegetables  grown.  Sunday  I  held  two 
services  in  the  Chief’s  house,  and  was  encouraged  with 
the  spirit  of  enquiry  and  earnestness  shown  by  this 
r — r’- 

Monday,  long  before  the  morning  star  appeared,  we 
were  on  our  way  south.  Samson,  the  Cree  Chief  at 
Battle  River,  came  with  me.  I  had  invited  him  as  an  old 
friend  to  come  and  spend  the  holidays  with  us  at 
Morley.  We  camped  the  first  night  on  the  bank  of  the 
Elk  River,  the  next  at  the  Point  of  Woods,  and  the 
third  evening  were  in  the  mission  house  at  Morley, 
having  averaged  55  miles  per  day.  Thank  the  Lord 
for  bringing  us  home  once  more,  and  for  the  privilege 
of  finding  all  well. 

GOSPEL  SUCCESSES— NELSON  RIVER. 

I  BY  REV.  J.  SEMMENS. 

Cl  ANDY  MIS-QUA-PAW  was  a  man  of  fine  physique, 
1  of  pleasing  appearance,  and  of  fair  address,  but 
j  was  a  pagan.  The  word  of  truth,  so  far  as  he  was 
|  concerned,  seemed  to  fall  upon  listless  ears.  His 
I  heart  was  hard  as  his  native  hills.  Others  might 
I  weep  over  their  sins,  but  the  keenest  observation 
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failed  to  find  in  his  face  the  most  remote  symptoms 
of  emotion.  He  listened  with  the  air  of  a  critic.  He 
invariably  stayed  until  the  close.  He  went  away 
wearing  the  appearance  of  utter  unconcern.  01  all 
his  fellows  he  seemed  least  likely  speedily  to  become 
a  subject  of  saving  grace.  The  time  came  for  his 
departure  for  winter  quarters,  two  hundred  mi  es 
south.  With  a  cold  shake  hands,  away  he  went, 
answering  a  parting  exhortation  with  a  hearty  laugh 
and  a  few  vigorous  strokes  of  the  paddle.  ever 
mind,  missionary;  it  is  bread  cast  upon  the  waters  to 

De  found  after  many  days.” 

The  winter  which  followed  was  a  severe  one,  and 
in  the  waning  of  the  January  moon,  when  the  fur¬ 
hearing  animals  seldom  went  abroad  and  hunting  was 
dull  Sandy’s  heart  troubled  him.  He  was  sleepless 
meditative,  and  sad.  The  medicine-man  prescribed 
for  him.  The  old  wives  shook  their  heads  ominously 
and  suggested  witchcraft.  The  members  of  his  family 
became0  anxious,  and  to  them  he  announced  his  inten- 
tion  of  going  to  the  mission  to  ask  for  baptism  and  to 
seek  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins.  His  wile,  supposing 
that  his  mind  was  affected,  gave  the  alarm,  and 
brought  together  the  elders  of  the  tribe,  who,  with  one 
accord,  sought  to  dissuade  him  from  carrying  out  his 
purpose.  In  vain  did  they  appeal  to  his  superstitions. 
In  vain  they  sought  to  work  upon  his  fears.  Borne 
up  by  a  sense  of  duty,  sustained  by  his  high  resolve 
he  procured  food  enough  to  last  for  many  days  ;  and 
leaving  his  dear  ones  to  the  protection  of  Heaven, 
turned  his  steps  toward  the  south. 

That  night,  the  first  from  home,  stretched  upon  the 
cold  ground,  beneath  the  silent  stars,  wrapped  in  a 

of" baptism'  and  death.  Could  it  be  possible  that  the 
predictions  of  his  friends  would  prove  true  ?  Would 
his  renunciation  of  idolatry  bring  upon  him  the 
anger  of  his  idol  gods  ?  Had  they  power  to  kill  the 
body  ?  Querying  thus  with  himself,  he  trudged 
wearily  along,  wondering,  hoping,  fearing.  At  night¬ 
fall  he  again  sought  the  shelter  of  the  pines,  only  to 
dream  once  more  of  death.  The  third  night  left  him 
half  distracted  with  concern  and  apprehension.  What 
should  he  do  ?  risk  it  ?  dare  to  do  his  duty  ?  defy  the 
power  of  evil  ?  throw  himself  upon  the  protection  of 
the  God  whom  he  now  desired  to  serve  ?  His  resolve 
was  soon  made.  Die  or  live,  he  would  renounce 
paganism  and  embrace  Christianity.  So, trembling  in 
every  nerve,  he  came  and  was  baptized  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  confessing  his  sins. 

The  men  occupying  the  house  where  Sandy  slept 
that  night,  say  that  he  rested  but  poorly.  Tor  hours 
he  walked  the  floor  nervously,  then  taking  a  brief 
nap  he  would  start  up  suddenly  as  if  frightened 


When  daylight  came,  he  arose  from  his  couch  on  the 
floor,  pinched  hands  and  face  to  satisfy  himself  that 
he  was  really  alive,  took  courage,  ate  heartily  at 
breakfast-time,  spoke  cheerily  to  those  who  came  in, 
assumed  a  cheerful  aspect,  and  went  back  a  new  man, 
consecrating  his  snow  camps  as  he  went  with  simp  e- 
earnest  prayer,  and  making  the  woods  ring  with 
attempts  at  rendering  the  widely-known  chorus  . 


r 


‘•Sweetest  note  in  Seraph’s  song, 
Sweetest  name  on  mortal  tongue, 
Sweetest  carol  ever  sung, 

Jesus,  blessed  Jesus.” 


MISSIONARY  JUBILEE. 


TT  is  proposed  to  hold  a  Missionary  Jubliee  at  Lake 
1.  Bluff,  35  miles  North  of  Chicago,  on  the  line  of  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway,  commencing  July 
1st  1882,  and  continuing  through  the  2nd  and  r 
By  means  of  this  meeting  it  is  hoped  that  intelligence 
will  be  diffused  upon  the  subject  of  missions  and 
thereby  a  greater  interest  awakened.  The  eftor  "i 
be  made  to  reach  the  people  of  the  North  West  of  all 
denominations.  The  plans  will  be  announced  after 
names  of  persons  who  are  willing  to  participate  are 
obtained,  but  among  other  things  desired  are  these : 

1.  Sermons  exhibiting  the  Bible  Wea  and  claims  of 

missions.  .... 

2.  Addresses  upon  the  history  and  present  condition 

of  the  mission  cause.  _ 

3  Representations  from  the  various  societies  ot  the 
difterent  denominations,  including  women’s  orgamza- 


4.  Conferences  pertaining  to  all  those  practical 
matters  that  arise  in  Missionary  societies,  in  the  work 
of  missionaries,  in  the  attitude  of  the  churches,  etc. 

5.  An  exhibit  of  the  home  missionary  work  in  all 
its  phases,  that  of  cities  as  well  as  of  the  frontier. 

6.  A  Bazaar,  exhibiting  the  domestic,  agricultural 
and  other  implements  used  in  eastern  nations. 

To  make  this  meeting  eminently  successful,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  every  friend  of  missions  in  the  represented 
territory  co-operate,  sending  suggestions  of  speakers, 
topics,  exercises,  or  any  matter  that  may  occur.  Persons, 
who  have  any  Indian  or  Chinese  curiosities,  will  aid 
the  cause  by  loaning  them  for  the  occasion. 

The  Jubilee  will  constitute  a  part  of  the  Summer 
Assembly  at  Lake  Bluff,  and  will  be  a  proper  beginning 
for  the  delightful  exercises  of  that  occasion.  Corres¬ 
pondence  is  solicited. 

J.  E.  GILBERT, 

Sup't  Instruction. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  March  1st,  1882. 
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which  revelation  starts,  viz.,  the  existence  of  God.  There  are  doubtless 
mysteries  and  difficulties  in  Christianity  ;  but  nature  and  science  too  have 
the  same.  Certainly  science  cannot  boast  of  having  entered  into  the 
sanctum  sanctorum  in  the  sublime  temple  of  knowledge.  “  There  are  more 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy.”  Science 
may  be  taken  to  mean  simply  progression  and  not  perfection.  She  has 
attained  much,  and  may  still  attain  more  brilliant  results  ;  but  when  she 
has  gained  the  highest  eminence,  her  motto  must  still  be  “  Progress.”  Her 
wisest  course  will  therefore  be  to  bow  in  humble  adoration  to  that  Being 
who  is  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  all.  Instead  of  indulging  in  “  Physical 
Evolution,”  or  “  Natural  Selection,”  or  any  other  theory  so  full  of  profound 
mysteries,  she  should  at  once  acknowledge  the  creative  act  of  the  Almighty, 
the  intelligent  Designer  and  Maker  of  all  things.  Naked  atheism  is  a 
repulsive  creed.  It  is  a  heart-withering  negation.  If  man,  with  all  his 
noble  faculties,  and  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  and  deep  religious 
instincts  and  inspirations,  were  to  accept  this  creed,  this  philosophy  of 
Nihilism,  he  really  reduces  himself  to  nonentity,  to  the  “Nirwana”  of  the 
Buddhists,  and  the  hope  which  animates  his  life  and  “  springs  eternal  in  his 
breast  ”  commits  moral  suicide.  If  there  can  be  one  thing  worse  than  a 
world  without  a  sun,  it  must  clearly  be  “  Humanity  without  the  Deity.” 
Periodical  lectures  on  these  and  similar  subjects  as  well  as  on  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  doctrines  of  Christianity  may  be  given,  and  these  may  afterwards 
be  printed  in  a  permanent  form  for  circulation  among  the  people. 

(5)  A  fifth  suggestion  is  the  employment  of  missionaries — men  not  only 
of  deep  piety  and  zeal,  but  also  of  high  culture,  men  well  versed  in  the 
current  philosophical  ojnnions  of  the  western  and  eastern  nations, — to 
labour  exclusively  among  the  English-speaking  Hindus.  Some  feeble 
attempt  has  been  made  in  this  direction  by  one  or  two  missionary  societies; 
but  the  field  is  so  wide  that  it  requires  more  labourers.  With  one  or  two 
exceptions,  our  Church  has  hardly  ever  employed  a  European  missionary 
for  this  special  work  in  this  Presidency.  I  beg,  therefore,  to  suggest  that 
an  appeal  similar  to  the  one  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  to  the  Oxford 
University  be  made  by  this  Conference  to  some  English  universities  for  one 
or  two  thoroughly  devoted  but  distinguished  graduates  to  work  entirely 
among  the  educated  classes  in  this  city.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  such  an  appeal,  proceeding  from  such  an  influential  body,  will  meet 
with  a  hearty  response. 

(6)  One  more  suggestion,  and  I  have  done.  I  have  reserved  it  to  the 
last  because  I  wish  to  draw  the  special  attention  of  this  Conference  to  it, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  a  special  bearing  on  the  Native  Church.  What  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  ask  is,  whether  this  Church  is  in  a  position  to  stem  this  mighty 
torrent  of  evil  and  become  a  power  in  the  country  F  In  the  Native  Church, 
the  pastors  and  teachers  are,  or  ought  to  be,  leaders  of  public  opinion  ;  but 
whether  the  standard  of  their  education  and  training  is  such  as  to  fit  them 
for  this  position  of  influence  is  with  me  a  serious  question.  English  educa¬ 
tion  is  making  rapid  strides  in  the  country.  Every  one  seems  to  pant  for 
it.  The  annual  examinations  undergone  by  thousands,  and  the  academical 
honours  obtained  by  hundreds,  in  connexion  with  the  Indian  universities, 
will  testify  to  this  fact.  But  what  is  very  remarkable  is  that,  with  western 
learning,  many  of  these  men,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  become  familiar 
with  western  philosophy  and  infidelity.  Indeed,  some  of  them,  like  the 
Brahmo  missionaries,  visit  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  India,  and  dis¬ 
seminate  their  views  by  means  of  public  lectures  and  addresses  in  excellent 
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English.  What  I  wish  to  submit  is,  that  if  the  Native  Church,  as  a  cor¬ 
porate  body,  with  its  clergy  and  laity,  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  progiess 
of  the  times  and  the  wonderful  march  of  intellect  it  must  mwitably  fall 
short  of  the  lofty  objects  of  its  mission.  It  will  fail  to  exeicise  any 
influence  on  the  intellect  of  the  land,  and  _  adequately  to  discharge  its 
duties  and  responsibilities'  to  its  non- Christian  countrymen.  e  n  F. 
Church  must  not  only  realize,  but  also  rise  to  her  responsibility  m  this 
matter.  Her  pastors  and  teachers  must,  by  English  education  and  theo 
logical  training  of  a  superior  kind,  as  well  as  by  moral  and  spiritual  attain¬ 
ments,  become  fitted  to  answer  the  adversary,  whether  he  be  a  theist  0 
pantheist,  or  an  atheist,  and  to  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  m  the  . 
No  Christian  can  be  too  learned  for  this  advanced  age. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  stated  that  I  am  one  of  those 
who  tremble  for  the  ark  of  God,  for  that  shall  be  safe  m  the  arms  of  Omni¬ 
potence.  All  that  I  mean  is  that  there  is  a  duty  .  we  owe  to  the  JN  ative 
Church  in  this  respect  which  must  be  performed  to  its  fullest  extent,  he 
us,  therefore,  endeavour,  by  the  bestowal  of  the.  blessings  ot  a  sound  anc 
liberal  education  and  by  earnest  prayers  for  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the  1  u  y 
Spirit,  to  elevate  the  tone  and  standard  of  the  Native  Church  and  enab  e 
her  to  fill  her  high  position,  and  fulfil  her  divine  mission  efficiently  am  we 


JOURNAL  OF  A  VISIT  TO  THE  C.M.S.  MISSION  OF 
STANLEY,  ENGLISH  RIVER. 

By  the  Right  Rey.  the  Bishop  op  Saskatchewan. 

^AY  29th,  1882. — Drove  to  the  Forks  of  the  Saskatchewan,  and 
thence  went  as  far  as  Cumberland  on  the  Saskatchewan  River 
in  a  skiff,  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Mack  ay,.  C.iVL.b. 
Secretary.  The  distance  on  the  river  to  Cumberland  is  about 
250  miles.  Here  we  left  the  skiff  and  went  on  board  a  large  1 01k 
boat  hired  from  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  commenced  our  journey 
and  rivers  to  Stanley,  a  farther  distance  oi :  about  25C )  miles, 

Tune  7th — We  reached  the  end  of  Beaver  Lake,  and  entered  Pine  River 
at  11  am.'  The  bed  and  banks  of  the  river  were  full  of  limestone,  but  at 
6  p  m.  we  reached  a  point  where  the  limestone  ended  and  the  granite  rock 
bplran  The  granite  I  was  told  continued  all  the  way  to  Stanley. 

June  8th. — -Reached  Scoop  Rapids  at  3  p.m.  The  shallows  swarmed  with 
fish  •  the  men  waded  into  the  water  and  beat  it  with  poles  killing  large 
numbers  and  throwing  them  out  on  the  banks.  They  were  chiefly  suckers 
eoino-  up  the  river  to  spawn.  The  river  here  narrows  to  thirty  feet,  with  tv  o 
falls °in  close  succession,  about  fifty  feet  apart ;  each  fall  is  about  seven  feet 
The  water  is  as  smooth  as  glass  to  the  edge  of  the  first  fall,  then  it  breaks 
into  a  boiling  sheet  of  foam  ;  the  fish  were  m  myriads  m  the  pools  beneath 
the  rapids— seeming  to  blacken  the  water,  and  appearing  like  a  moving 
mass.  They  were  ascending  the  rapids.  I  saw  many  actually  emerge  from 
the  foam  and  push  through  the  clear  water  of  the  fall  at  a  point  where  there 
was  a  slight  slope.  They  thus  showed  a  most  wonderful  propelling  power. 
Some  of  them  were  tossed  back  by  the  current,  but  they  tried  and  tried  again 

till  they  succeeded.  .  a  . 

June  10th.— We  reached  Pelican  Narrows,  an  outlying  station  ot  Stanley 

Mission.  We  were  very  cordially  received  by  the  Indians  who  assembled  on 
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the  hank  and  fired  their  rifles  by  way  of  salute.  The  Roman  Catholic  priest 
called  at  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  fort  soon  after  our  arrival.  He 
speaks  English,  French,  Cree,  and  Ojibbway.  There  are  over  200  Indians 
belonging  to  this  place.  The  majority  are  Protestants ;  but  the  Roman 
Catholic  priest  has  baptized  some  of  their  children  in  the  absence  of  a 
clergyman,  and  many  ot  the  Protestant  Indians  attend  his  services.  I  lie 
Helson  River  Indians,  who  are  chiefly  Roman  Catholics,  trade  here,  and  this 
increases  the  danger.  There  is  no  school.  The  children  are  altogether 
neglected.  The  Indians  are  here  only  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  then 
for  a  week  only  at  a  time.  The  Roman  Catholic  priest  goes  round  with  them 
wherever  they  go,  and  is,  therefore,  always  at  hand  for  baptism  or  sickness. 
Mr.  James  Roberts,  who  has  been  in  training  at  Emmanuel  College  for  the 
last  two  years  to  qualify  him  for  acting  as  C.M.S.  catechist  here,  is  now  with 
us,  and  will  commence  work  without  delay.  He  will  go  round  with  the 
Indians,  but  as  he  is  not  ordained  he  cannot  baptize  the  children,  and  this 
gives  the  priest  an  advantage  which  he  will  be  only  too  ready  to  turn  to 
account.  The  journey  from  Stanley  to  Pelican  Harrows  is  both  tedious  and 
expensive,  so  that  the  Rev.  J.  Sinclair  can  only  come  at  long  intervals.  He 
has  done  everything  in  his  power  to  counteract  the  efforts  ot  the  priest. 

A  service  ivas  held  in  the  mission-house  at  11  a.m.  Prayers  were  read  by 
the  Rev.  Canon  Mackay.  I  baptized  one  child  and  confirmed  nineteen 
persons.  The  candidates  had  been  prepared  for  confirmation  bv  one  of  the 
Indians,  who,  at  Mr.  Sinclair’s  request,  undertook  the  duty  without  remu¬ 
neration  of  any  kind.  I  was  exceedingly  gratified  to  hear  this.  My  address 
had  special  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the  people,  the  subject  being 
faith  in  Christ  as  the  one  Mediator  ;  the  Virgin  Mary,  though  blessed  among 
women,  yet  a  sinner  pardoned  by  Christ’s  blood  as  well  as  us  ;  the  saints^ 
good  people,  but  only  pardoned  sinners.  I  then  urged  the  practical  duties  of 
Christianity  under  the  heads  of  living  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this 
present  world.  I  told  them  that  our  catechist,  Mr. ■  Roberts,  would  teach 
their  children  as  well  as  themselves,  and  urged  them  to  help  him  to  fish  and 
hunt,  so  that  he  might  have  more  time  at  his  disposal  for  instructing  them. 

It  appears  that  some  time  ago  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  had  induced 
many  of  the  Protestant  Indians  to  accept  crosses  and  beads.  The  Rev. 
J.  Sinclair,  on  coming  down  from  Stanley  to  visit  Pelican  Harrows,  collected 
all  the  crosses  and  beads,  made  them  up  into  a  parcel,  and  sent  them  back  to 
the  priest,  with  a  request  that  he  should  not  in  future  interfere  with  the 
Indians  of  our  Mission. 

We  left  Pelican  Harrows  soon  after  the  service ;  the  Indians  again 
assembling  on  the  bank  and  giving  us  a  parting  salute  from  their  rifles. 
That  evening  we  passed  a  small  island  of  rock  where  it  is  said  the  compass 
deflects  so  much  as  to  be  utterly  useless.  There  are  evidently  vast  quantities 
of  iron  in  this  country.  I  have  also  seen  evidences  of  coal  oil  as  we  passed 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers. 

We  continued  our  journey  for  the  next  two  days  through  a  succession  of 
beautiful  lakes.  The  Lake  of  the  Woods  is  very  beautiful.  It  is  studded 
with  islands  consisting  of  granite  rocks  with  trees  growing  in  the  crevices. 

I  have  been  much  impressed  with  the  work  done  by  our  boat’s  crew.  As 
there  is  no  possibility  of  their  getting  strong  drink,  they  are  necessarily 
total  abstainers.  They  labour  hard  now  at  the  oars,  which  are  large  and 
heavy  ;  again  at  the  poles,  when  they  require  to  push  the  boat  up  against  the 
stream ;  very  often  they  draw  or  “  track  ”  the  boat  by  a  rope,  while  they  make 
their  way  through  the  trees  and  bushes  on  the  river-bank,  or  wade  in  the  water 
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■with  the  bed  of  the  river  covered  with  sharp  stones ;  at  the  rapids  the  boat 
has  to  he  unloaded  and  the  cargo  carried  across  the  portages ;  sometimes  the 
boat — a  large  one  capable  of  carrying  five  tons — has  to  be  dragged  across  the 
portage.  This  involves  labour  of  the  most  severe  character,  and  yet  they  go 
through  it  all  very  cheerfully.  Their  clothes  are  generally  wet  all  day,  and 
they  sleep  at  night  on  the  ground  wrapped  in  a  blanket.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  induce  white  men  to  go  through  the  kind  of  work  they  do  on  such  a 
journey  as  this,  and  endure  the  discomfort  and  hardship  to  which  they  have 
to  submit.  It  seems  evident  that  though  the  Indian  does  not  fall  in  very 
readily  with  the  white  man’s  mode  of  working,  yet  in  the  kind  of  work  to 
which  he  has  been  accustomed,  and  which  he  understands,  he  can  show 
energy,  strength,  skill,  self-denial,  and  long-sustained  effort. 

I  have  often  noticed  too,  the  kindness  with  which  the  Indians  treat  each 
other.  When  they  meet  in  travelling  they  shake  hands  all  round,  engage  in 
friendly  conversation,  and  are  always  ready  to  share  tea,  tobacco,  or  provisions 
with  those  who  may  be  in  want.  They  appear  also  to  be  very  considerate 
of  each  other’s  feelings.  For  example,  we  were  crossing  one  of  the  lakes  a 
day  or  two  ago  under  sail,  when  most  of  the  men  lay  down,  wrapped  in  their 
blankets,  and  went  to  sleep.  The  wind  however  having  failed  us,  the  order 
was  given  to  use  the  oars.  One  of  the  men  who  was  sleeping  did  not  wake 
up  with  the  others.  They  called  to  him  gently,  but  he  still  slept.  He  was 
in  the  way  of  another  rower,  but  this  man,  rather  than  rudely  rouse  the 
sleeper,  stood  at  his  oar  for  a  considerable  time,  and  worked  with  great 
inconvenience  till  the  sleeper  awoke. 

These  Indians  have  some  excellent  qualities  that  will  well  repay  the  labour 
of  cultivation.  Their  powers  of  observation  are  exceedingly  keen.  They 
acquire  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  objects  of  nature  with  which  they  are 
surrounded.  Nothing  could  surpass  the  tenacity  with  which  their  memory 
retains  the  impressions  of  the  places  they  have  visited  or  the  routes  by 
which  they  have  travelled.  I  think  that  instruction  in  the  elements  of 
natural  science  would  be  a  most  useful  part  of  their  education,  and  one  in 
which  they  would  take  a  very  lively  interest. 

(  English  River  has  a  much  larger  volume  of  water  than  the  Saskatchewan. 
The  channel  is  rocky,  and  so  are  the  banks.  Large  vessels  could  in  many 
places  lie  close  up  to  the  bank,  as  the  water  is  so  deep,  and  as  there  are  no 
sand-bars  the  channel  is  always  the  same.  The  rapids  are  the  only  impedi¬ 
ment  to  continuous  navigation.  In  a  great  many  places  the  granite  is 
evidently  mixed  with  iron-ore.  The  river  expands  into  lakes  with  beautiful 
islands  of  rock  more  or  less  covered  with  trees.  At  present  the  emigration 
to  our  North-West  Territories  is  confined  to  the  agricultural  districts,  but 
the  day  will  come  when  the  mineral  riches  of  the  country  through  which  we 
are  now  passing  will  prove  a  great  source  of  attraction. 

We  reached  Stanley  Mission  at  10  a.m.,  on  the  13th  of  June.  As  we 
passed  along  the  shore  towards  the  parsonage  the  Indians  fired  salutes  from 
over  thirty  rifles.  I  noticed  an  old  woman  come  out  of  a  house,  rifle  in  hand, 
march  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  fire  off  the  rifle,  and  then  return  to  the  house. 
On  landing  we  met  Mr.  Sinclair  and  a  large  number  of  Indians,  men,  women, 
and  children.  I  shook  hands  with  them  all,  not  even  excepting  the  babies, 
of  whom  there  was  a  goodly  number,  and  whose  mothers  held  out  their  little 
hands  to  be  shaken. 

service  in  the  church  at  3  p.m.  There  was  a  large  congregation. 

e  piayers  were  read  by  Canon  Mackay.  We  had  the  service  for  baptism 
at  the  end  of  the  second  lesson,  when  I  baptized  two  children.  In  my  sermon 
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I  spoke  to  them  about  the  work  done  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hunt  in  securing  the 
building  of  so  beautiful  a  cburcb,  and  of  the  solemn  and  affectionate  words 
addressed  to  some  of  them  by  Mrs.  Trivett  on  her  deatb-bed.  I  also  urged 
them  to  abandon  an  idea  I  bad  beard  was  prevailing  among  them  to  leave 
Stanley  and  seek  tbeir  fortunes  in  the  Saskatchewan  district,  pointing  out 
the  substantial  advantages  they  now  enjoyed,  as  tbeir  lakes  and  rivers 
abounded  in  fish,  and  tbeir  woods  in  game,  while  they  could  raise  large 
crops  of  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  with  very  little  trouble.  I  assured 
them  that  tbe  Indians  in  tbe  far  west  were  living  in  much  less  comfortable  cir¬ 
cumstances  than  they  were.  I  also  pointed  out  tbe  greatness  of  tbe  blessing 
they  enjoyed  at  Stanley,  in  having  a  faithful  and  devoted  missionary, a  beauti¬ 
ful  cburcb,  and  every  possible  effort  made  to  promote  tbeir  spiritual  interests. 

Tbe  Confirmation  service  was  now  held,  when  I  confirmed  sixty-nine 
candidates.  I  asked  a  number  of  questions  on  tbe  main  truths  of  tbe 
Gospel,  and  was  much  pleased  with  the  answers  I  received  from  tbe  can¬ 
didates.  I  was  satisfied  that  Mr.  Sinclair  bad  trained  them  carefully.  After 
the  Confirmation  I  addressed  them  on  the  nature  of  tbe  promises  they  bad  so 
solemnly  made  before  God  and  tbe  congregation. 

In  tbe  evening  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  school-house  for  tbe  election  of 
a  vestry  and  other  business.  It  was  stated  that  the  people  bad  contributed 
about  850  (10/.  sterling)  in  offertories  during  tbe  past  year,  besides  erecting 
a  fence  round  tbe  cburcb  and  churchyard,  valued  at  §50,  and  supplying  tbe 
firewood  and  all  tbe  work  in  cleaning  and  taking  care  of  tbe  cburcb. 

June  Service  was  held  in  tbe  cburcb  at  10.30  a.m.  There  was  a 

second  Confirmation  service  for  tbe  benefit  of  some  who  could  not  attend 
yesterday.  On  this  occasion  six  were  confirmed.  I  addressed  tbe  can¬ 
didates,  and  then  Canon  Mackay  preached  to  the  congregation,  after  which 
Holy  Communion  was  administered.  There  were  one  hundred  and  one 
communicants  besides  the  clergy.  The  value  of  the  offertory  was  §15,  or 
about  ol.  sterling.  It  was  chiefly  in  promises  to  pay  furs,  written  on  slips 
of  paper  in  the  Cree  syllabic  language. 

After  service  an  old,  venerable-looking  Indian  was  brought  to  me  by 
Mr.  Sinclair.  He  shed  tears  while  be  spoke  of  the  delight  with  which  be 
bad  joined  in  tbe  services  of  tbe  last  two  days,  and  bis  hope  that  we  should 
all  meet  again  in  heaven.  I  spoke  to  him  about  God  s  love  in  Christ  Jesus 
to  us  poor  sinners.  He  was  deeply  affected. 

Mr.  Sinclair  strongly  recommended  a  Cbipewyan  youth  for  training  at 
Emmanuel  College,  that  be  might  be  useful  among  bis  countrymen.  There 
are  at  present  five  Chipewyan  families  at  Stanley,  but  it  was  arranged  to 
train  the  youth  for  the  Diocese  of  Athabasca,  as  the  Bishop  had  requested 
Canon  Mackay  and  myself  to  select  and  train  a  Native  helper  for  him.  It 
was  also  agreed  that  one  of  Mr.  Sinclair’s  sons  should  be  trained  at 
Emmanuel  College,  on  tbe  C.M.S.  list,  for  Mission  work  among  tbe  Cree 
Indians  of  tbe  Diocese  of  Saskatchewan. 

Tbe  five  families  of  Chipewyans  at  Stanley  embrace  about  thirty  souls. 
They  are  Christian,  and  as  they  understand  Cree  they  attend  cburcb  and 
take  part  in  tbe  services.  They  have  prayers  in  tbeir  tents  every  day,  using 
our  Cree  Prayer  Book.  One  of  them  was  confirmed  yesterday  with  bis  wife, 
who  is  a  Stanlev  Cree  Indian. 

There  are  over  500  Indians  belonging  to  tbe  C.M.S.  Mission  at  Stanley, 
including  tbe  out-stations  of  Lac  la  Kouge  and  Pelican  Narrows.  Too  much 
importance  cannot  be  attached  to  tbe  effort  to  keep  these  people  steadfast  in 
tbe  faith.  Tbe  Cburcb  of  Rome  is  actively  employed  in  seeking  to  draw 
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tliem  away  from  the  simplicity  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  I  am  thankful 
to  say  that  the  Native  pastor,  the  Rev.  John  Sinclair,  a  Cree  Indian,  has 
been  most  faithful  and  diligent  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  He  has  more 
than  justified  the  opinion  I  expressed  of  him  to  the  Committee  at  Salisbury 
Square,  when  I  asked  them  to  consent  to  his  being  brought  to  Emmanuel 
College,  with  a  view  to  his  ordination  to  the  Native  pastorate  of  Stanley. 
He  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  spiritually  minded  pastor,  and  a  most  powerful 
and  eloquent  preacher  of  the  Gospel  in  his  native  tongue.  When  he  was  at 
Emmanuel  College  I  soon  found  that  the  knowledge  that  he  was  to  preach 
in  any  of  our  churches  was  all  that  was  wanted  to  crowd  the  church  to  the 
door  by  the  people  wrho  understood  Cree.  They  expressed  themselves  as 
much  impressed  by  the  eloquence  of  his  language  and  the  intense  earnest¬ 
ness  with  which  he  set  forth  Christ  crucified  as  the  sinner’s  only  hope. 

As  far  as  I  can  judge  from  what  I  saw,  the  Mission  at  Stanley  is  in  a  most 
prosperous  condition.  The  total  number  confirmed  on  this  visit  was  94 — 
that  is,  75  in  Stanley  Church  on  June  13th  and  14th,  and  19  at  Pelican 
Narrows  on  June  10th.  The  number  of  communicants  was  118,  exclusive 
of  clergy:  101  in  Stanley  Church  and  17  at  the  Narrows.  These  numbers 
are  very  far  in  advance  of  any  known  before  at  the  Stanley  Mission. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  too,  the  life  and  conversation  of  these  Stanley 
Indians  are  in  a  marked  degree  consistent  with  their  outward  profession. 
I  hear  nothing  about  their  conduct  that  leaves  any  doubt  about  their 
sincerity  upon  my  mind.  One  of  my  clergy  here  had  a  letter  some  time  ago 
from  his  mother  who  resides  in  Manitoba,  in  which  she  stated  that  on  a 
recent  Sunday  morning  she  heard  the  sound  of  a  well-known  hymn-tune  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  her  house  on  the  river -bank,  and  on  going  out  she  saw 
a  camp  of  Indians.  They  proved  to  be  Stanley  Indians  who  were  holding  a 
service  of  prayer  and  singing  in  their  native  Cree  language.  They  had 
brought  their  furs  all  the  way  to  Winnipeg  for  sale,  and  had  not,  as  many 
travellers  do,  forgotten  to  bring  their  religion  with  them  as  their  best  safe¬ 
guard  in  the  midst  of  many  temptations. 

Mr.  Sinclair  asked  me  to  urge  the  friends  of  Missions  in  England  to  send 
gifts  of  clothing  for  the  Stanley  Indians.  It  is  much  wanted  to  assist  the 
aged  and  infirm,  as  well  as  the  orphan  children.  Since  he  received  charge 
of  the  Mission  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  Mission  gifts  from  England, 
although  the  need  for  them  is  now  greater  than  ever.  Mr.  Sinclair  is  not 
personally  known  to  the  ladies  who  so  kindly  provide  the  gifts  of  clothing, 
and  he  has  no  one  to  plead  his  cause ;  but  he  belongs  to  the  class  of  C.M.S. 
missionaries  that  I  know  those  ladies  are  very  anxious  to  help.  He  is  him¬ 
self  an  Indian,  and  God  is  most  manifestly  blessing  his  work  among  his 
countrymen.  I  may  say  that  I  do  not  know  any  Mission  where  gifts  of 
clothing  would  be  more  useful  or  better  bestowed  than  at  Stanley. 

We  left  Stanley  at  4  p.m.,  and  pursued  our  journey  homewards  by  the 
same  route  as  we  came.  At  Cumberland  I  gave  Canon  Mackay  leave  of 
absence  from  the  diocese  till  August  15th,  that  he  might  visit  his  family  in 
Manitoba.  On  reaching  the  Nepowewin  Mission,  Fort  La  Corne,  I  held  a 
Confirmation,  when  twenty-five  persons  were  confirmed  and  two  children 
baptized.  The  Mission  here  is  at  present  in  charge  of  Mr.  John  Umphable, 
the  Society’s  catechist.  The  Indians  have  removed  to  a  reserve  about  five 
miles  distant  from  the  old  Nepowewin  Mission  buildings.  The  Rev.  James 
Settee  visits  them  from  time  to  time  to  administer  Holy  Communion  and 
to  baptize  the  children  of  the  Mission. 
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Dening.  We  hope  it  may  not  be  necessary  in  these  pages  to  perpetuate  the 
controversies  which  have  occupied  some  of  the  newspapers.  The  position 
of  the  Society  with  regard  to  the  Mission  at  Hakodate  and  Mr.  Dening’s  claim 
to  treat  it  as  his  owii  will  be  gathered  from  the  Minutes  on  the  subject  in 
the  Selections  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Committee.  Mr.  J.  Batchelor, 
who  has  laboured  for  the  last  few  years  in  the  Island  of  Yezo,  especially 
among  the  Ainos,  and  who  knows  all  the  Japanese  Christians  of  Hakodate 
well,  has  gone  out — sacrificing  for  the  time  his  studies  with  a  view  to 
ordination — to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  W.  Andrews,  the  missionary 
in  charge.  Mr.  Dening  also  left  for  Japan  on  Feb.  17th. 


It  is  some  time  since  we  reported  on  the  position  of  affairs  at  Metlakahtla. 
The  Committee  have  been  most  anxious  to  refrain  from  public  comment 
upon  events  which  have  given  them  the  deepest  pain  ;  and  we  are  thankful 
to  observe  that  no  ex  parte  statements  reflecting  on  the  Society  have  found 
their  way  into  English  newspapers,  so  that  vindication  of  its  action  is  not 
necessary.  But  our  friends  will  be  glad  to  know  that,  while  the  majority 
of  the  Metlakahtla  Indians  adhere  to  Mr.  Duncan,  about  one  hundred  of 
them,  comprising  most  of  the  chiefs  and  the  most  intelligent  Christians  of 
the  community,  still  cleave  to  the  Society  as  represented  by  Bishop  Ridley 
and  Mr.  Collison.  The  seceders  have  found  an  ally  in  Bishop  Cridge,  of 
the  “  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,”  who  has  been  to  the  settlement  to  support 
Mr.  Duncan,  and  has  baptized  a  large  number  of  his  unbaptized  adherents. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Cridge  was  formerly  chaplain  at  Victoria, 
and  in  the  early  days  of  the  Mission  its  great  friend  and  counsellor. 
When  the  Bishopric  of  Columbia  was  founded,  in  1859,  he  became  Dean 
of  Victoria  ;  but  he  subsequently  left  the  Church  of  England  in  consequence 
of  the  ritualistic  views  that  found  entrance  into  the  Colony.  We  cannot 
but  regret  to  see  an  old  and  esteemed  friend  of  the  Society  thus  identifying 
himself  with  the  seceding  faction. 

We  had  hoped  that  although  the  division  at  Metlakahtla  is  now  (for  the 
time)  irreparable,  the  two  Christian  communities  might  live  side  by  side  in 
peace  and  mutual  respect.  But  this  hope  unhappily  has  not  so  far  been 
realized.  Disputes  arose  regarding  certain  buildings,  particularly  the 
schoolroom,  which  is  the  Society’s  property,  but  built  on  the  Indian 
“  reserve,”  and  other  buildings  standing  on  the  Society’s  land  but  claimed 
(we  believe  wrongly)  by  Mr.  Duncan’s  party.  The  Government  at  Victoria 
were  apj^ealed  to,  and  the  Marquis  of  Borne  himself,  while  on  his  recent 
visit  to  the  Pacific  coast,  went  into  the  matter.  The  result  was  that  Bishop 
Ridley  was  authorized  to  use  the  schoolroom  for  services  as  he  desired  (the 
church  has  all  along  been  retained  by  Mr.  Duncan,  and  the  missionaries 
excluded  from  it).  Apparently  the  attempt  thus  to  use  the  school  led  to 
very  violent  and  unwarrantable  acts  by  Mr.  Duncan’s  party.  A  feAv  weeks 
ago  telegrams  appeared  in  the  newspapers  that  the  Colonial  authorities  had 
asked  the  United  States  Government  for  the  loan  of  a  cutter  to  go  up  to 
Metlakahtla  and  put  down  an  outbreak  of  the  Indians  ;  but  the  alarm 
excited  by  this  news  was  allayed  some  days  after  by  another  telegram  to 
the  effect  that  the  cutter  had  returned,  finding  its  presence  unnecessary. 
We  now  hear  that  Mr.  Duncan’s  Indians  did  pull  down  by  force  the 
buildings  claimed  by  them  on  the  Society’s  land ;  but  they  seem  to  have 
shrunk  from  carrying  out  their  expressed  intention  of  destroying  the  school 
also.  For  some  days  the  settlement  was  in  a  very  serious  state  ;  but  Bishop 
Ridley  and  Mr.  Collison  succeeded  in  preventing  the  loyal  Christians  from 
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forcibly  resisting  these  riotous  proceedings,  and  by  God’s  mercy  the  dreaded 
conflict  was  averted.  We  are  extremely  anxious  to  form  no  harsh  judgment, 
and  to  hear  all  sides  of  the  question  ;  but  we  fear  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  spirit  manifested  by  Mr.  Duncan  has  been  one  which  can  only  be  mourned 
over,  while  as  far  as  can  be  made  out,  both  the  Bishop  and  Mr.  Collison  and 
the  Indians  with  them  have  acted  with  patience  and  forbearance. 

The  North  Pacific  Mission  generally  has  been  strengthened  during  the 
past  few  months  by  the  appointment  to  it  of  the  Rev.  G.  Harrison,  and  the 
engagement  locally  of  a  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Chantrell,  and  an  industrial  agent 
for  the  Interior  Mission,  Mr.  Woods.  The  Rev.  W.  G.  Faulconer  has  been 
in  charge  at  Hazelton  (Skeena  Forks),  and  the  Rev.  T.  Dunn  at  Ivincolith. 
The  Rev.  A.  J.  Ilall  continues  his  faithful  labours  among  the  Kwag-gutl 
tribe  at  Alert  Bay  ;  but  the  Hydahs  of  Queen  Charlotte’s  Island  have  been 
without  a  resident  missionary,  because  Mr.  Collison  could  not  be  spared 
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The  Rev.  F.  A.  Klein’s  first  letters 
special  interest  and  satisfaction  : — 

December  19tli,  1882. 

Here  we  are  at  last  in  Cairo — our 
new  home  and  field  of  labour — the 
city  of  luxurious  eastern  palaces  and 
miserable  Egyptian  hovels.  It  has 
made  remarkable  progress  in  Western 
civilization  since  I  saw  it  last,  perhaps 
ten  years  ago.  It  is  indeed  the  Paris  of 
the  East.  But  how  much  there  is  of 
hollowness  and  vice  below  this  brilliant 
exterior ! 

On  our  arrival  we  were  very  glad  to 
be  welcomed  at  the  station  by  Miss 
Whately  and  the  doctor  of  her  dis¬ 
pensary.  We  have  only  had  time  hastily 
to  look  into  part  of  Miss  Whately ’s 
schools  ;  but  even  this  was  quite  sufficient 
to  convince  us  that  she  is  doing  a  good 
work  here,  and  that  her  efforts  are 
blessed  by  the  Lord,  and  appreciated  by 
the  people.  I  shall,  as  soon  as  I  am 
somewhat  settled  and  have  had  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  revive  my  stock  of  colloquial 
Arabic,  which  I  have  not  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  use  of  for  five  years, 
begin  an  Arabic  service,  for  which  the 
little  congregation  are  anxiously  await¬ 
ing.  Most  of  my  time  is  now  constantly 
taken  up  by  going  about  and  looking 
at  houses,  and  discussing  this  great 
question  of  the  day  ;  and  here  I  again 
painfully  feel  that  I  am  in  the  East 
and  require  a  tenfold  measure  of 
patience ;  after  half  an  hour  here  may 
mean  after  three  or  four  hours ;  the 
morning  extends  to  the  evening ; 
el  yam  (to-day)  often  means  to-morrow  ; 
and  bokra  (to-morrow)  in  Arab  par¬ 
lance  may  mean  any  time  in  the  future. 


from  Egypt  will  be  read  with  very 

January  22nd,  1883. 

On  the  3rd  of  January  we  were  at 
last  able  to  remove  from  the  expensive 
hotel  where  we  had  been  obliged 
to  stay  from  the  16th  of  December, 
1882,  to  our  own  house  in  the  Abba- 
siyye  Road.  The  difficulty  of  find¬ 
ing  suitable  quarters  in  a  healthy  part 
of  the  city  at  a  somewhat  reasonable 
rent,  and  of  getting  our  most  necessary 
pieces  of  furniture  from  Alexandria,  was 
the  cause  of  this  disagreeable  and 
expensive  delay.  One  of  the  rules  on 
which  the  people  of  this  country,  as 
those  of  Syria,  seem  to  act  is,  “  Never 
do  to-day  what  you  can  do  to-morrow.” 
So  we  are  now,  thanks  be  to  God,  in  our 
own  home,  camping  somewhat  like 
Bedouins  till  we  get  from  Alexandria  or 
procure  from  here  the  necessary  furni¬ 
ture  ;  but  still  we  feel  at  home. 

I  had  opportunities  of  attending  an 
Arabic  service  at  the  American  Mission 
Church,  a  very  fine  building,  where  I 
heard  a  good  Arabic  sermon  preached 
to  a  pretty  numerous  congregation,  by 
Mr.  Watson,  one  of  the  American 
missionaries  of  this  city.  Both  he  and 
Dr.  Lansing,  on  whom  1  called  very  soon 
after  our  arrival  here,  seem  to  be  good 
and  zealous  men,  and  I  am  sure  they 
must  have  been  convinced  that  it  is  not 
our  object  in  coming  here  to  set  up  a 
Mission  in  opposition  to  theirs,  but  that 
we  are  anxious,  as  Christian  brethren 
serving  one  Master,  to  live  and  work  in 
brotherly  love  and  harmony  with  them 
in  this  extensive  mission-field.  The 
American  Mission  possesses  in  this  city 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

rnllE  two  letters  selected  from  recent  communications  re- 
I  ceived  from  this  part  of  the  Mission-field  give  encour¬ 
aging  accounts  of  the  progress  of  Divine  truth  among  the 
scattered  tribes  of  Indians  in  that  distant  land.  Their  anxiety 
for  Christian  teachers,  and  their  willingness  to  give  what  help 
they  can  in  the  erection  of  sanctuaries  and  school-houses,  are 
incentives  to  the  friends  of  the  Missionary  Society  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  bene  volant  offerings  to  send  the  needed  assist¬ 
ance  they  require  to  rescue  them  and  their  families  from  the 
degradation  and  misery  of  Paganism  in  some  of  its  darkest 
forms.  Thanks  be  to  God  !  we  have  in  these  letters  ample 

I  and  demonstrative  living  proof  of  aspostolic  zeal  and  success 
manifested  in  the  toils  and  exposures  of  the  labourers — and 
on  behalf  of  the  people,  “  willing  minds  ”  and  grateful 
hearts  giving  energy  to  industrious  hands  to  secure  and  per¬ 
petuate  the  blessings  of  Christianity  and  civilization. 

We  do  not  often  publish  financial  details  such  as  aie  con¬ 
tained  in  Mr  Crosby’s  first  letter,  but  we  are  not  beyond  the 
impression  they  will  be  read  with  interest  by  many  of  our 
friends  who  blend  the  reality  of  spiritual  transformation 
.with  financial  fruitfulness,  according  to  the  one  or  more 
talent  given  by  the  Master  of  the  vineyard. 

From  the  Kev.  Thomas  Crosby,  dated  Port  Simjjson,  Dec.  7th,  1880. 

1  have  long  wished  to  write  you  at  length  with  regard  to 
the  appropriation  of  the  Grant  made  to  this  Mission  for 
building  purposes,  but  from  a  variety  of  causes — the  short¬ 
ness  of  the  summer  season,  the  frequent  and  the  prolonged 
absence  of  the  people,  and  the  distance  of  the  out-posts  to 
be  visited — 1  have  been  prevented. 

At  Port  Essington  and  Kit-a-Mat,  where  we  have  been 
building,  our  operations  are  slow.  We  have  our  new 
School-house  in  use  this  winter,  but  it  is  not  yet  ceiled  in¬ 
side,  and  it  will  be  the  middle  of  next  summer  before  the 
lumber  is  sufficiently  seasoned  to  be  put  up.  The  total  cost, 
when  completed,  will  be  about  $900,  towards  which  we 
have  received  :  Grant  from  Missionary  Society,  $300  ;  bal¬ 
ance  from  subscriptions  at  the  time,  $50.25  ;  subscriptions, 
last  winter,  $120  ;  recent  subscriptions,  $184.75;  value  of 
work  given,  $75.  As  the  subscription  towards  the 
i  Essington  Church  nearly  covered  its  cost,  from  the  $100 
voted  for  it,  we  appropriated  to  our  school-house  here,  $50  ; 
making  a  total  of  $780.  You  will  see  we  are  still 
behind,  but  we  hope  to  make  up  the  balance  in  some  way. 
The  dimensions  of  the  main  part  of  the  school-house  are 
24x40  feet,  with  an  extension  in  the  rear  of  20x20  feet; 
walls  14  feet  high ;  with  porch  and  bell  tower  in  front.  The 
work  has  been  all  done  by  myself  and  the  Indians,  other¬ 
wise  the  cost  must  have  been  much  more. 

Our  little  Church  at  Port  Essington  has  been  in  use  some 
time,  but  more  work  has  to  be  done  on  it  when  the  lumber 
is  well  seasoned.  I  have  sent  Wm.  H.  Pierce,  who  did 
such  good  work  at  Bella-Bella  before  Mr.  Tate’s  appoint¬ 
ment,  to  take  charge  there.  He  writes  me  that  he  has  28 
in  day-school  and  a  good  class-meeting.  This  will  be  a 
place  of  more  importance  yet  as  there  are  several  salmon 
fisheries  near  there.  The  church  account  stands  thus  : 

|  Received  from  Missionary  Society,  $50  ;  local  subscrip¬ 
tions,  $125.75  ;  from  a  few  white  men,  $12.50  ;  work  given 
on  church,  $60 ;  freighting  lumber  sixty  miles,  work  of 


Indians,  $50  ;  making  a  total  of  $298.25.  The  total 
cost  of  the  church  when  completed  will  be  about  $350: 
We  will  do  our  best  to  have  it  clear  of  debt. 

The  Essington  people  have  also  raised  among  them  $  i2 
for  a  stove  ;  and  also  for  lamps,  $9.25. 

I  cannot  yet  give  a  complete  account  of  the  Kit  a-Mat 
Church.  The  great  distance,  160  miles,  makes  the' 
oversight  of  it  very  difficult,  but  it  stands  about  thus  : 
From  Missionary  Society,  $100;  total  subscriptions,' 
$73.50  ;  work  by  the  people,  freight,  &c.,$ll0;  making 
a  total  of  $283.50.  There  has  been  expended  so  far  the 
sum  of  $201.12^;  and  you  will  see  the  total  cost  so  far  is 
$301.  More  work  to  be  done. 

We  have  been  much  rejoiced  in  having  a  party  of  heathen 
people  from  Tongass  among  us;  they  have  come  from! 
heathenism,  and  whisky,  and  dancing,  to  spend  the  winter] 
in  a  Christian  village,  and  above  thirty  have  prof  ssed  to 
get  good,  and  have  given  in  their  names  as  members  on  pro¬ 
bation.  Some  of  them  promise  to  come  and  live  here.  A 
few  Sundays  ago  in  our  church  they  sang,  “  Come  to  Jesus  ” 
in  their  own  language.  Theirs  is  the  language  of  the' 
Thlinket  nation,  from  the  southern  part  of  Alaska,  up  the 
coast  to  Sitka.  It  was  a  great  blessing  to  our  people  to  hear 
those  who  had  a.  few  weeks  ago,  it  is  said,  been  drinking,! 
fighting  and  dancing,  now  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  clothed  and 
in  their  right  minds,  and  inviting  others  to  come  Ko  Jesus. 
We  hope  to  see  this  whole  tribe  of  Tongass  and  Cape  Fox 
brought  to  the  Saviour  by  this  means.  These  people  have 
asked  for  several  years  that  they  might  have  a  teacher,  and 
as  the  churches  of  the  United  States  have  failed  to  give 
them  the  Gospel,  they  have  come  to  us  for  it.  They  live 
about  fifteen  miles  away,  just  across  the  boundary. 

A  short  time  ago  we  had  a  great  time  making  roads,;  thej 
men  al/ turned  out.  There  must  have  been  30b  men  at  a: 
time  on  the  road,  and  a  dinner  was  got  up  each  day  by 
subscription  for  them,  and  by  this  means  we  got  a  splendid 
road  made,  and  the  women  and  children  came  on  with, 
baskets  to  carry  sand  to  cover  it.  By  this  means  the  vil¬ 
lage  council  will  get  all  the  roads  made.  We  have  no  help 
from  the  Government. 

They  were  very  desirous  to  have  a  set  of  street-lamps,  so 
I  found  them  glass,  and  several  young  men  who  have  been 
working  at  the  tinsmith  business  made  the  lamps. 

The  old  houses  are  fast  disappearing,  and  the  removing  of 
these  and  building  of  new  ones  are  keeping  the  people  very 
poor,  but  we  hope  when  the  new  vilh.ge  is  completed  they 
will  be  better  off,  and  certainly  they  will  be  more  comfort¬ 
able.  About  ninety  new  houses  are  up,  and  a  number  more 
are  in  course  of  erection. 

I  sometimes  fear  to  write  these  accounts  of  subscriptions 
and  work  for  fear  they  will  be  misunderstood  ;  but  if  it 
were  known  how  some  of  these  people  have  worked  and 
given  at  a  time  when  they  are  trying  to  build  themselves 
better  homes,  it  wonfd  be  seen  that  they  do  nobly,  and  we 
hope  to  try  and  teach  them  to  do  all  they  can  for  their  own 
Mission  and  others.  Of  course  they  are  only  just  beginning 
to  understand  the  benefit  they  are  getting  from  these 
things. 

I  wish  we  were  able  to  do  more  for  Kit-a-Mat.  I  am 
sorry  I  have  not  been  able  to  visit  them  for  some  time  as  we 
have  had  a  very  stormy  season.  I  have  just  made  a  visit  to 
Port  Essington,  and  a  short  time  ago  one  to  Naas.  This, 
with  work  on  the  new  school  house,  has  kept  me  very  busy. 
We  need  a  new  teacher  here,  much,  who  could  take  all  work, 
when  I  am  away.  Could  you  not  get  us  a  good  man  a# 
home,  a  married  man  whose  wife  could  help  in  the  house1? 

Jan  3,  1881. — Christmas  and  New  Year  have  been  very 
happy  times.  The  usual  hand-shaking  and  feasting  went  on. 
The  Christmas  Carolers  sang  a  translation  of  “Hark  !  the 
herald  angels  sing,”  into  Tsimpsheaumgot  up  for  the  occasion  ; 


we  had  service  at  1 1  a.m.  On  Monday  an  invitation  came 
'frotfi  the  v) ission  at  Metlah-katlah  to  visit  there,  and  about 
1 400  of  our  people  went.  We  had  a  blessed  time  at  home 
I  with  those  who  were  left,  and  the  large  number  of  strangers 
I  gave  us  plenty  of  work.  The  magic  lantern,  a  tree  for 
i  he  children,  and  a  tea  for  the  strangers  tilled  up  the  week. 
/  A  Bible  was  presented  to  each  stranger  who  professed  faith 
t  in  Christ. 

Our  watch -meeting  was  not  so  large,  as  many  of  our 
f  friends  had  not  returned  from  their  visit ;  however,  we  must 
have  had  300  present,  and  a  blessed  time. 

Early  New  Year’s  morning  the  different  parties  of  Women, 
Ithe  Children’s  Temperance  Society,  and  others,  in  great 
Inumbers,  came  to  the  Mission  House  to  shake  hands  and 
wish  us  a  Happy  New  Year. 

Feb.  9. — No  steamer  yet.  We  have  had  a  blessed  time 
j(  among  the  old  people  of  late.  The  work  seemed  to  com- 
!  menee  on  the  death  of  a  good  old  man.  His  death  was  very 
!  sudden,  and  appeared  to  make  an  impression  on  all  the  old 
people.  Twenty  of  them  were  baj>tised  last  Sabbath ;  this 
makes  forty-seven  since  New  Year — and  still  they  come. 

We  have  good  news  from  Essington,  Kit-a-Mat  and  other 
{ places  around  us. 


From  the  same,  dated  Poet  Simpson,  March  10th,  1881. 

A  few  words  as  to  God’s  blessing  and  favour  this  winter. 
We  have  had  some  trials,  and  the  enemy  would  try  and  up¬ 
set  some  of  these  poor  people.  J ust  then  we  commenced 
special  services,  which  resulted  in  great  good,  especially 
among  the  old  people  ;  and  our  heavenly  Father  took  away 
i  very  suddenly  an  old  man  who,  only  a  week  before,  had 
>  attended  the  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  and  received  great 
good.  His  sudden  death,  I  believe,  had  a  very  impressive 
.  effect  on  all  the  old  people,  so  much  so  that  they  all  seemed 
aroused  and  were  led  to  seek  Christ.  We  married  22  couple 
,  ina  week,  and  then  26  of  them  were  baptised. 

I  had  then  to  leave  for  Port  Essington  and  Kit-a-mat. 
Left  by  canoe,  Feb.  11th,  spent  a  Sabbath  at  the  former 
place  which  was  very  blessed,  baptised  25  adults,  spent 
the  day  following  working  on  the  church.  Our  numbers 
have  increased  much  here  during  the  past  year,  and  the  day 
school  is  now  wed  attended,  taught  by  a  native,  W.  H. 
Pierce.  Off  we  started  Tuesday  with  fair  wind  blowing,  as 
it  can  blow  at  the  mouth  of  Skeena,  so  that  our  Mission 
canoe,  30x6ft.  beam,  had  all  she  could  do  to  stand  it  for 
awhile.  We  travelled  almost  night  and  day  with  wind, 
sleet,  snow,  and  rain.  Friday  night  we  arrived  at  Kit-a-mat, 
spent  the  Sabbath,  had  a  good  day  among  the  poor  people, 
Here  is  a  tribe  of  about  300  souls,  and  rnc^t  of  them  now 
willing  to  receive  the  Gospel.  After  baptising  23  children 
and  9  adults,  on  the  Lord’s  day,  we  visited,  prayed,  and 
sang  in  every  house  in  the  village ;  the  poor,  old,  and  sick 
people -who  did  not  get  to  church  sedmed  very  glad  to  see 
us.  A  day’s  woi  k  on  Monday  around  the  church,  and  we 
left  on  Tuesday  morning.  By  hard  travelling,  often  far  in 
the  night,  and  giving  them  a  sermon  on  Friday  night,  we 
arrived  home  on  S  iturday. 

We  travelled  about  330  miles,  camped  out  every  night, 
sometimes  on  a  bed  of  snow,  sometimes  on  hard  rocks,  with 
wind,  and  sleet,  and  rain  pelting  us ;  but,  thank  God  all 
was  well ! 

Spent  Sabbath,  Feb.  27tli,  at  home,  when  45,  nearly  all 
old  people,  who,  many  of  them,  had  often  said  that  the 
young  people  might  go  with  the  Missionary,  but  they  were 
too  old  now,  bowed  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  Two  days  more 
and  I  was  off  to  the  Naas.  Had  a  hard  pull  against  strong 
head  winds.  We  got  to  the  ice  on  the  Naas  River  the 
second  day,  the  wind  blowing  a  gale.  A  great  deal  of  float¬ 
ing  ice  was  in  the  river,  hence  it  was  very  dangerous 
travelling.  However,  wtr  were  soon  on  the  ice  dragging  our 


id  tl 


canoe,  every  man  holding  on  to  the  side  for  fear  of  b: 
ing  through  the  treacherous  surface.  We  now  spreai 
sails  to  the  wind  to  help  us,  and  we  soon  got  to  the  ban] 
the  canoe  safely  landed,  and  our  paddles,  ropes,  sails, 
packed  away.  Off  we  started  to  a  house  about  two  mi 
distance,  with  our  blankets,  food,  &c.,  on  sleds, 
was  the  roughest  trip  we  ever  had;  a  run  for  a  few  yards oi 
large  cake  of  ice,  and  then  down  into  a  large  hole  which 
been  filled  with  fresh  snow,  and  then  drag  ourselves  ou 
that,  and  a  few  steps  further,  and  sled  and  all  its  contei 
tipped  over,  and  the  Missionary  and  his  boys  plunged 
another  crack  in  the  ice,  full  of  snow  and  water.  On  we  m 
tumbling  about  in  the  dark,  till  we  got  where  we  were 
by  an  Indian  friend’s  family,  who  just  before  had  come  to 
rescue  on  the  ice.  This  man  and  his  family  had  spent 
winter  with  us  and  were  baptised.  They  received  us  v 


warmly,  and  by  the  big  camp  fire  we  were  soon  dr 


warmed,  and  fed.  After  prayer  and  thanksgiving  we  i 
early  to  bed  on  our  blankets,  thankful  to  God  for  s 
quarters  after  such  a  day. 


Next  morning  we  were  off  toward  Greenville  on  the 


We  could  now  take  the  middle  of  the  river,  so  we  avoi 


the  difficulties  of  the  night  before  with  the  exception 
there  was  the  depth  of  about  a  foot  of  cold,  cold  wate 
the  ice.  Six  miles  walking  through  such  a  road  brough 
to  Bro.  Green’s  place ;  found  all  well,  spent  the  afternoo 
visiting  the  school,  and  some  sick.  At  night  a  bit 
meeting,  which  was  repeated  on  Sabbath.  The  Sabbath 
a  day  long  to  be  remembered.  Baptised  19  adults  a 
children  ;  and  we  trust  that  many,  as  in  crowds  they  b< 
before  God  at  the  penitent  bench,  were  baptised  wit 
Holy  Ghost. 

Monday  we  bid  good-bye  to  our  friends.  The  rail 
snow  the  past  two  days  had  not  improved  the  ice-road 
One  night  out  and  we  reached  home  all  well,  lookinj 
longing  for  a  steamer. 


“  See  to  it  that  you  get  strictly  faithful  missionary 
— the  dark  side  as  well  as  the  bright.  If  you  can 
maps  and  illustrations,  so  much  the  better.  Then  s 
such  information  broadcast,  remembering  that  all  dee 
abiding  interest  must  have  a  foundation  of  knowled 
David  Livingstone. 


EARLY  MISSIONARY  REPORTS. 

The  friends  who  have  so  kindly  sent  to  the  It 
Rooms  certain  copies  of  early  Reports,  asked  for  son] 
ago,  will  please  accept  our  thanks.  We  are  still,  ho 
in  want  of  Reports  for  the  years  from  1827  to  1841  iii<j 
also  for  1845  and  1855.  We  cannot  help  think 
some  of  our  friends  have  these  Reports ;  if  so,  they 
confer  a  benefit  upon  the  Society  at  large  by.  sendinj 
or  any  of  them,  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sutherland,  M 
Mission  Rooms,  Toronto,  to  be  filed  as  a  permanent 


Voices  from  the  Throne. — By  the  Rev.  James 
Seymour.  Toronto :  Methodist  Book  and  Put 
House. 

A  small  book  with  a  lofty  purpose,  for  it  is  writ 
help  to  save  souls,  to  arouse  the  people  of  God  to 
holiness  and  usefulness,  and  to  glorify  God.”  (i 
The  truths  inculcated  are  momentous,  the  style  is  t 
vigorous,  and  a  spirit  of  intense  earnestness  runs 


the  volume  from  beginning  to  end.  Such  books  c 


read  without  spiritual  profit,  and  we  desire  forj  [\ 
a  large  constituency. 


THE  MISSIONARY  OUTLOOK. 


Sabbath  (Christmas  day),  many  strangers  were  present, 
having  come  from  distant  heathen  villages  to  spend  Christ¬ 
mas  with  us.  The  Holy  Spirit  was  present  so  that  many 
felt  it  to  be  “  a  faithful  saying  and  worthy  of  all  accepta¬ 
tion,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  savesinners.” 

THE  WATCH-NIGHT  SERVICE 

was  a  solemn  and  profitable  one.  J ob  Calder,  a  chief,  came 
to  tell  me  how  happy  he  was.  He  said,  “  it  is  now  three 
years  since  I  first  heard  of  Jesus’  love,  and  came  to  the 
Mission  to  live.  The  first  year  half  my  heart  was  bad,  the 
second  year  I  was  a  little  better,  but  sometimes  X  was  not 
happy,  but  the  last  year  I  have  been  happy  all  the  time, 
and  often  at  night  I  don’t  sleep,  but  think  about  God’s 
goodness  in  giving  Jesus  to  save  a  poor  bad  Indian  like  me.” 

January  1st  1  preached  from  “  So  run  that  ye  may 
obtain,”  and  when  at  dinner  a  poor  woman  came  to  tell  me 
that  God  had  blessed  her  in  the  morning  service,  she  said 
God  showed  her  she  was  like  a  man  running  for  a  prise, 
with  stones  in  his  pocket,  only  the  stones  were  in  her  heart, 
but  now  by  God’s  grace  she  was  determined  to  cast  out  the 
weights,  and  run  for  the  prize  to  the  end.  At  the  afternoon 
service  I  baptized  and  received  into  full  membership  three 
women  and  two  men. 

In  the  evening  I  invited  all  who  were  willing  to  abandon 
sin  and  consecrate  themselves  afresh  to  God,  to  come 
forward.  Twice  the  whole  front  of  the  pulpit  was  filled  up 
b  „hose  who  responded  to  the  call.  Dick, 

A  HVDAH  FROM  “  QUEEN  CHARLOTTE’S  ISLAND,” 

has  settled  in  our  village,  and  on  New  Year’s  day  said, 
“  Friends  you  say  sometimes,  perhaps,  why  don’t  Dick 
speak  oftener,  but  I  don’t  know  much  of  your  language,  and 
so  am  in  the  dark  ;  I  don’t  know  how  to  pray,  but  I  want 
God  to  bless  me,  so  when  I  don’t  knojv  what  to  ask,  I  say 
A.B.C  And  X  think  God  knows  poor  Dick,  and  He  will 
spell  out  what  I  need  and  give  me  what  is  best.”  _ 

January  2nd.  The  fire  brigade  came  in  uniform,  and 
with  buckets,  ladders,  axes  etc.,  went  through  their  drill  in 
a  very  creditable  manner,  in  front  of  the  Mission  House. 
At  an  expense  of  $75. 

I  PROCURED  STREET  LAMPS  FOE  THE  VILLAGE, 

which,  lighted  with  coal  oil,  make  a  great  improvement 
these  dark  nights. 

A  number  of  new  frame  houses  have  been  put  up  since 
my  last  letter  and  others  are  preparing  to  build  when  the 
weather  will  permit.  The  future  looks  hopeful,  and  we  are 
looking  for  showers  of  blessings. 


nek  <ti(d  SjllwtriiUonH. 


China  spends  $150,000,000  annually  in  ancestral  worship. 

Mrs.  Scott  Stevenson,  in  “  Our  Ride  through  Asia 
Minor,”  severely  criticises  missions  ;  but  strictures  in  the 
London  Times  have  brought  her  to  confess  that  she  never 
went  near  them  or  their  institutions. 

The  King  of  the  Tonga  Islands  has  appointed  a  Mission¬ 
ary  for  his  Prime  Minister.  As  his  diplomatic  duties  are 
not  likely  to  be  onerous,  he  is  devoting  himself  to  educa¬ 
tional  interests,  thereby  effecting  a  two-fold  object  as  Min¬ 
ister  of  the  Government  and  Minister  of  the  Gospel. 

The  total  sum  given  by  Christians  for  the  carrying  on  of 
their  missions  throughout  the  world  during  1880  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $8,000,01)0.  England  spent  on  the  war  in 
Afghanistan  about  $60,00G;000.  The  contrast  is  worth 
noting. 


A  St.  Petersburg  correspondent,  says  an  American 
missionary,  after  an  interview  with  Gen.  Ignatief,  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  obtained  a  letter  from  him,  permitting  the 
authorities  of  the  Caucasus  to  grant  him  facilities  for  pur¬ 
suing  his  labors. 

The  absurd  rule  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
which  permitted  only  one  denomination  of  Christians  to 
work  among  a  certain  tribe,  and  forbade  others  to  enter  the 
field,  has  been  rescinded. 

It  shows  progress  in  the  education  of  women  in  India, 
that  four  Bengali  ladies  have  recently  been  successful  at 
the  Calcutta  University  examinations.  Their  names,  as 
reported,  are  Miss  Kamini  Sen,  Miss  Subornaprova  Bose, 
Miss  Churdramuki  Bose,  and  Miss  Kadambini  Bose. 

All  engaged  in  missionary  work  have  seen  with  regret 
the  amount  of  money  spent  on  funerals.  The  poor  will  pay 
so  much  for  the  burial  of  their  parents  that  they  are  in 
debt  for  years  afterward.  No  matter  how  the  living  may 
suffer  with  cold,  the  senseless  corpse  must  be  well  wrapped 
up  in  many  garments.  The  living  children  may  have  to 
beg,  but  the  dead  parents  must  be  supplied  with  paper 
money  to  pay  their  way  in  the  land  of  ghosts,  and  purchase 
a  little  respect  from  the  gaolers  in  the  nether  regions. 
Twice  a  year  a  feast  must  be  spread  for  them  and  a  little 
money  given  for  current  expenses. —  Woman's  Work  in 
China.  [How  much  better  are  Christians  in  this  respect  1] 

The  last  steamer  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  brings  very 
gratifying  tidings  of  the  continuance  of  the  special  religious 
interests  at  Honolulu,  and  at  other  points  on  the  Islands. 
Mr.  Hallenbeck  has  visited  Hilo,  Kohala,  and  other  towns, 
with  good  results,  but  has  now  been  obliged  to  return  to 
California.  The  natives  as  well  as  the  foreigners  seem  to 
have  been  deeply  moved.  Dr.  Damon  reports  that  never 
during  his  ministry  of  forty  years  has  he  witnessed  sights 
like  those  the  past  few  weeks  have  presented.  Scores  have 
been  converted  and  many  backsliders  reclaimed. — The  Mis¬ 
sionary  Herald. 
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sion,  that  he  was  trying  to  serve  God  as  best  he  could  ;  he 
had  no  goodness  to  boast  of,  but  God  was  merciful,  and  he 
believed  He  had  prepared  a  place  for  him  when  he  departed 
this  life.  He  died  in  about  a  month  after  leaving,  and  was 
brought  here  to  be  buried. 

SASKATCHEWAN  DISTRICT. 

letter  from  Rev.  John  McLean,  dated  Blood  Reserve, 
Fort  Macleod,  Rocky  Mountains,  March  23rd,  1882. 

I  WRITE  th  s  letter  to  you,  sitting  by  the  camp-fire. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  left  Macleod  and  came  here  with  a 
man  and  some  horses  to  get  out  my  logs  for  our  Mission 
premises.  The  weather  has  been  cold,  yet  we  have  got 
along  well.  We  will  have  the  last  of  the  logs  for  the  mam 
building  out  in  two  days,  and  next  w.  ek  several  of  my 
friends  are  coming  out  to  help  us  raise  the  building.  As  1 
look  around  I  see  many  houses  where  a  short  time  ago  stood 
the  buffalo  lodges. 

ABUNDANCE  OF  WORK  IS  HERE, 

and  I  am  seeking  to  take  advantage  of  it.  1  am  hard  at 
work  intempora'  and  spiritual  things,  and  expe.t  soon  to 
see  the  result  of  my  labors.  You  may  ask  me  how  I  am 
able  to  hire  men  and  horses,  and  buy  the  various  things 
necessary  for  building.  Well  I  have  received  a  few  dollars 
from  relations  and  old  college  “chums,”  and  the  re„t  I  am 
taking  out  of  my  own  pocket,  expecting  that  -God  will  open 
up  the  way  for  me  to  recive  again  what  I  have  expended, 
and  also  to  fill  my  empty  treasury  with  the  means  to  go  on 
with  my  buildings.  Many  thanks  to  those  few  friends  who 
have  helped,  but  there  is  room  for  many  more.  To-day  a 
boy  named  Slochld,  son  of  Chief  Bull  Shield,  died  in  the 
camp.  My  man  dug  a  grave,  and  I  went  to  the  house 
that  I  might  pray  with  the  sorrowing  friends.  The  chief 
and  his  wives  were  mourning  bitterly.  I  prayed  with  them 
in  English,  and  then  with  what  little  of  the  language  I  had 
learned,  uttered 


MY  FIRST  PRAYER  IN  BLACKFOOT, 

and  did  not  indulge  in  a  written  form  although  I  might 
have  prayed  more  grammatically  by  so  doing.  When  start¬ 
ing  off  for  the  grave,  the  chief  told  us  that  he  wanted  a 

coffin  made.  I  threw  off  my  coat,  got  a  hammer,  saw,  and 
nails,  and  we  set  to  work  in  the  house,  and  soon  had  it 
ready.  With  much  difficulty  we  got  the  mother  to  give  up 
the  corpse,  and  we  started  for  the  grave.  I  felt  like 
shedding  tears  as  I  stood  beside  the  strong  man  weeping  for 
his  son  Seven  women  and  two  men  wailed  in  a  most 
heart-rending  manner.  Then  I  prayed  from  the  ‘  deptlm  of 
my  soul,  “  O  God  help  me  with  the  language  that  I  may 
ffive  hope  and  consolation  to  such  as  these.  As  1  t™“bl®d 
and  the  tears  filled  my  eyes,.  I  cried  in  my  soul  Light, 
light,  send  more  light!”  We  placed  the  remains  m  the 
grave  The  mother  threw  some  pieces  of  bread  into  the 

coffin.'  Several  skins,  all  the  boy’s  toys,  a  piece  of  buffalo 

meat,  and  some  newspapers  were  laid  upon  the  coffin  in  the 
grave  I  held  a  short  service,  took  a  piece  of  board 
wrote  “SlochkI  ”  upon  it,  and  put  it  at  the  head  of  the  grave, 
and  this  concluded  the 

FIRST  CHRISTIAN  BURIAL 

amongst  the  Blood  Indians.  Thus  I  helped  to  make  the 
first  coffin  and  placed  the  first  headstone  at  the  grave  of 
a  member  of  the  Blood  camp.  As  we  left,  the  women  went 
off  to  another  grave  where  some  time  would  be  spent  in 

by  tTe  Committee  help  Bra-  Me 
Lean,  but  further  volunteer  gifts  will  not  be  refused.  Editor. 


mourning  for  their  other  refations  buried  there,  and  for  the 
pet  of  the  family  who  now  had  gone  to 

“The  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourne 
No  traveller  returns.” 

1  have  spoken  with  the  father  since,  and  told  him  that  his 
little  boy  had  gone  to  God’s  home  above,  and  that  when  the 
white  man  and  the  Indian  died  we  should  see  his  little  boy 
there.  As  the  tears  trickled  down  his  -cheeks  he  said, 

“  That’s  good,  that’s  good.  1  love  the  missionary,  I  love 
you.”  An  hour  ago  I  had  gone  into  the  house  of  the  head 
chief,  Sim  Medicine,  and  was  engaged  in  conversation  with 
him,  when  Slochki’s  mother  came  in,  weeping  bitterly. 
She  went  round  to  all  the  girls  and  women  in  the  house, 
and  kissed  them,  when  they  all  joined  in  her  sorrow,  and 
the  tears  trickled  thick  and  fast  down  their  cheeks.  Such 
is  the  sympathy  and  love  they  have  for  each  other  in  their 
sorrows  and  bereavements.  This  is  not  even  the  day  of 
small  things,  it  is  the  hour  of  darkn*  ss,  but  though 

“Dark,  dark  bath  been  the  midnight, 

The  daybreak  is  at  hand.  ” 

Darkness  is  all  around,  but  there  is  a  small  hand-sized 
cloud  in  the  distance,  laden  with  the  treasures  of  heaven, 
and  it  will  drop  showers  of  blessings  upon  us,  and  we  shall 
rejoice. 

Thank  God,  our  Gospel  is  full  of  hope,  and  as  our  people 
are  praying  to  a  God  who  is  swift  to  answer,  we  are 
working  with  energy  in  our  bodies,  and  joy  in  our  hearts. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

Letter  from  Rev.  A.  E.  Green,  dated  Naas  River,  B.C., 
January  oth,  1882. 

IT  may  be  some  time  before  I  have  the  opportunity  to 
forward  this,  "as  the  river  will  scarcely  open  before 
April  but  knowing  you  will  be  auxi  us  to  hear  of  the  work, 
I  will’  prepare  this  for  the  mail.  The  services  are  all  well 
attended,  and  in  December  a  good  feeling  commenced,  and 
Greater  earnestness  was  manifested,  and  has  increased  with 
passing  weeks.  Our  members  being  greatly  quickened, 
with  warm  hearts  have  pleaded  with  their  relatives  who 
lived  in  heathen  villages,  and  have  succeeded  m  persuading 
some  to  leave  the  darkness  of  heathenism  and  give  them- 

selves  to  Jesus.  . 

Our  Indians  always  look  forward  to  Christmas  with 
great  expectation,  and  we  strive  to  make  them  happy.  The 


CHRISTMAS  TREE  WAS  NICELY  LOADED 

with  dolls,  books,  slates,  bead  baskets,  pencils,  handker¬ 
chiefs  etc.,  etc  ;  so  that  about  200  of  the  young  and  very 
old  each  received  some  small  and  useful  present,  with  which 
they  were  much  delighted.  .. 

At  midnight  40  of  the  Indians  came  to  the  Mission 
House,  and  sang  so  sweetly  the  hymn  commencing, 

“  Zion’s  mount’s  His  royal  seat, 

And  no  power  His  throne  shall  move  ; 

Ages  gather  at  His  feet, 

Son  of  G  od's  eternal  love.  ” 

The  gigantic  mountains  all  around  our  village  being  covered 
with  snow,  so  that  only  the  tops  of  the  trees  were  v.s.ble, 
and  the  snow  in  the  valley  being  six  or  seven  feet  deep, 
looked  like  polished  silver,  as  the  light  from  the  full-moon 
shone  upon  them.  And  in  rapture  I  gazed  upon  the 
scene,  and  heard  the  Indians  sing,  and  the  mountains  take 
up  the  echo, 

“  I'm  saved,  1  m  saved, 

Jesus  bids  me  go  free  ; 

He  has  bought  with  a  price, 

Even  me,  even  me.” 


Mlo,Ul  the  giw. 

KEEWATIN. 

Letter  from  the  Rev.  E.  Langford,  dated  Oxford  House, 
December  1st,  18S I. 

(Continued  from  page  79.) 


THE  SCHOOL. 


THE  school  here  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  the  Missionary  enterprise.  The  teacher,  Miss  Park 
inson,  is  deeply  interested  in  her  work,  and  devotes  all 
her  time  and  ability  to  the  welfare  of  the  children.  '  The 
great  difficulty  in  the  way,  is  the  absence  of  the  children 
from  the  Mission  during  the  winter  months.  The  school 
opened  this  year  June  1st,  and  closed  September  13th. 
The  Indians  went  to  their  hunting  grounds  almost  a  month 
earlier  this  year  than  formerly.  The  average  attendance 
for  July  was  57f  per  day.  During  the  other  months,  the 
avtrage  was  not  so  large,  although  very  good.  As  far  as 
possible,  the  “  Rules  and  Regulations  for  Indian  Day 
Schools  ”  have  been  closely  observed. 

The  school  is  opened  with  singing  and  prayer,  after 
which  a  few  verses  of  Scripture  are  recited  by  those  who 
understand  the  Cree  characters.  Heading,  English  and 
Cree,  spelling,  writing,  singing,  and  arithmetic,  are  taught. 
The  girls  are  also  taught  sewing,  knitting,  etc.,  etc.;  while 
the  boys  get  an  occasional  drill  in  out-door  exercise,  con¬ 
ducted  by  your  Missionary.  Some  of  the  children  have  made 
rapid  advancement  in  their  studies.  When  Miss  P.  com¬ 
menced  to  teach,  there  were 


NONE  WHO  COULD  READ  THE  ENGLISH, 
and  but  few  who  could  read  the  Cree.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  all  could  read  their  own  language,  andnow 


i  many  of  them  read  the  English.  They  learn  to  read  and 
for  the  U1Ck  bUt  arithmetic  aPPears  t0  be  a  difficult  study 

It  was  found  necessary  to  frame  strict  rules  in  order  to 
secure  regular  attendance  ;  the  result  has  been  very  satis¬ 
factory,  and  it  is  only  hunger  or  absence  from  the  Mission 
w  ich  makes  any  irregularity.  The  parents  cannot  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  compel  their  children  to  attend  the  school,  hence 
ie  teacher  has  been  obliged  to  adopt  stringent  rules. 

During  the  summer,  Mrs.  Langford  and  Miss  Parkin¬ 
son  gave  the  children  a  feast,  and  your  Missionary 
furnished  a  few 

PRIZES  FOR  SUCCESSFUL  COMPETITORS 


m  “  sports  for  the  boys,”  and  for  the  girls  in  sewing.  The  day 
wa&v  fine  aild  pleasant,  and  every  face  seemed  to  be  aglcm 
with  delight  (reminding  a  person  of  a  school  picnic  in 
Ontario),  and  every  voice  sharp  and  clear,  as  they  sang 
some  of  our  familiar  pieces,  in  their  own  language,  such  as 
Hold  the  Fort,  “Ring  the  Bells  of  Heaven,”  “  Sweet 
By-and-By,”  “  Jesus  of  Nazareth  Passeth  By,”  “  The  Great 
Physician,”  “  There  is  a  Land  of  Pure  Delight  ”  &c  &c 
We  took  the  whole  day  to  get  through  with  our  programme.' 

1  hus  ended  one  of  the  brightest  days  the  Indian  children 
at  Oxford  House  ever  saw. 


OXFORD  HOUSE  INDIANS. 

I  am  not  prepared,  at  present,  to  say  much  about  our 
Indians  immediately  connected  with  Oxford  House.  While 


there  are  a  few  who  live  the  life  of  the  righteous,  there  are 
a  great  many  who,  I  fear,  “  have  a  name  to  live  and  are 
dead.”  What  we  want  is  a  soul-awakening  and  converting 
revival ;  for  this  we  are  looking,  for  this  we  are  praying,  for 
this  we  are  working,  and  for  this  we  ask  the  prayers  of  the 
people,  far  and  near.  I  should  have  conducted  revival 
j  services  before  this,  but  deemed  it  unwise  till  T  had  a  | 
little  better  knowledge  of  the  language. 

DEATHS. 

There  have  been  but  few  deaths  here  since  we  came,  I 
have  buried  only  4  adults  and  2  children,  while  I  have 
baptised  30  adults,  and  103  children. 

The  eldest  of  those  whom  I  buried  this  year,  Betsy  Hart 
(Betsy  Stephenson),  was  supposed  to  be  upwards  of  100 
years  old,  the  last  ten  of  which  she  was  blind.  Her  spiritual 
eyesight,  however,  never  grew  dim.  During  her  illness 
I  was  always  pleased  to  find  her  cheerful,  and  without  any 
doubt  as  to  her  future  welfare.  While  others  grew  careless, 
she  continued  to  supplicate  a  throne  of  grace.  She  died 
'  January,  1881. 

Jane  Walker,  who  had  been  slowly  wasting  away  for 
about  a  year,  sweetly  fell  asleep  in  Jesus  last  June.  She 
attended  the  house  of  prayer  regularly,  when  able.  She 
was  much  in  earnest  at  all  times,  and  deeply  affected  on 
Sacramental  occasions.  I  visited  her  frequently  during 
her  illness,  and  was  always 

CHEERED  BY  HER  BRIGHT  PROSPECTS. 

A  few  days  before  she  died  I  asked  her  if  there  were  anv 
hymns  she  would  like  me  to  sing,  and  she  said,  “  Sing  the 
hymn  that  begins  with  the  verse: — 

“  ‘  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  lives, 

He  lives,  and  on  the  earth  shall  stand  ; 

And  though  to  worms  my  flesh  He  gives, 

My  dust  lies  numbered  in  His  hand.’  ” 

On  another  occasion,  she  said  she  was  not  afraid  to  die,  for 
I  her  trust  was  in  Clod. 

Dick  Hoole,  an  Indian  received  into  the  church  by 
brother  German,  told  rne  last  fall,  before  he  left  the  Mis- 
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•ned  from  the  scene  with  sad  hearts,  yet 
>re  determined  to  persevere  in  telling  the 
1,  old  story  than  ever  before.  Pray  for  the 
or  Indian.  Pray  for  us  and  the  work. 

I.  S.  Beard. 


METLAKAHTLA. 

10  the  north  of  the  United  States,  and 
between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
cific,  stretching  from  490  to  60 J  north  lati- 
ie,  is  the  country  known  as  British  Colum- 
1.  It  has  good  fisheries  on  the  coast,  and 
e  hunting  fields  inland  ;  but  most  of  the 
untry  is  mountainous  and  barren,  and  the 
mate  wet  and  cold.  Till  within  a  com- 
ratively  few  years  there  were  hardly  any 
ople  living  there  except  Indians,  and  of 
;se  there  may  have  been  about  fifty  thou- 
id.  These  Indians  have  lighter  skins  than 
>st  of  the  North  American  Indians,  and  are 
ite  a  fine  looking  race,  but  they  have  many 
perstitious  and  revolting  customs,  and  some 
them  are  cannibals.  A  little  boy  was 
)len  from  his  parents  by  a  set  of  these  men 
1865,  and  they  literally  tore  him  to  pieces 
th  their  mouths  at  one  of  their  feasts, 
leir  condition  was  getting  worse  rather  than 
tter,  for  the  white  traders  introduced 
unkenness  and  other  vices  among  them, 
d  nothing  whatever  was  being  done  for 
eir  good.  The  attention  of  the  Church 
issionary  Society  was  called  to  their  condi- 
>n  by  Admiral  Prevost,  and  in  1856  they 
nt  a  schoolmaster,  William  Duncan,  as  a 
issionary  among  them.  He  established  him- 
lf  first  at  Fort  Simpson,  a  trading  .station, 

1  the  coast,  opposite  the  extreme  southern 
>int  of  Alaska,  the  country  which  used  to 
:  known  as  Russian  America,  but  which 
ussia  sold  to  the  United  States,  in  1867. 
e  applied  himself  very  diligently  to  learn- 
g  the  language  of  the  Indians,  and  in  eight 
onths  he  preached  his  first  sermon.  Soon 
ter  this  he  opened  a  school,  and  the  Indians 
ere  so  pleased  that  they  helped  him  to  build 
large  log  schoolhouse,  where  they  got  an 
tendance  of  140  children  and  5°  adults. 
When  the  “  medicine  men,”  who  are  a  kind 
F  sorcerers,  saw  what  was  going  on,  they 
lought  that  their  “  craft  was  in  danger,” 
lade  a  great  disturbance,  and  excited  the 
liefs  to  put  down  the  school.  The  head 
lief,  whose  name  was  Legaic,  ordered  the 
oys  to  leave,  and  spoke  in  a  threatening 


manner,  but  Mr.  Duncan  remained  quite  firm, 
and  God  protected  His  servant  and  the  work. 

It  was  evident,  however,  that  the  influence  of 
the  white  traders,  and  especially  of  the  rum 
they  introduced  so  freely,  was  more  than  un¬ 
doing  the  good  that  Mr.  Duncan  could  do,  so 
he  became  very  desirous  to  establish  a  little 
colony  where  the  Indians  might  be  protected 
from  bad  society,  and  where  none  should  be 
admitted  but  those  who  would  be  willing  to 
obey  certain  laws.  A  good  many  Indians 
had  already  become  Christians,  and  they 
joined  heartily  in  the  scheme.  A  spot  was 
chosen,  on  a  beautiful  bay  seventeen  miles 
from  Port  Simpson,  where  there  was  capital 
shelter  for  their  canoes  and  plenty  of  suitable 
ground  for  gardens,  and  here  in  1863,  the 
Indian  town  of  METLAKAHTLA  was  founded. 
The  laws  of  the  colony  were  fifteen  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  were  very  simple.  They  were  as 
follows  : — 

1.  To  give  up  their  Indian  magic. 

2.  To  cease  calling  in  conjurers  when  sick. 

3.  To  cease  gambling. 

4.  To  cease  squandering  their  property. 

5.  To  cease  painting  their  faces. 

6.  To  cease  using  intoxicating  drink. 

7.  To  rest  on  the  Sabbath. 

8.  To  attend  religious  instruction. 

9.  To  send  their  children  to  school. 

10.  To  be  clean. 

11.  To  be  industrious. 

12.  To  be  peaceable. 

13.  To  be  honest. 

14.  To  build  neat  houses. 
i^C.To  pay  the  village  tax. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Governor  of 
British  Columbia,  a  large  grant  of  window 
sashes  and  other  building  material  was  made 
to  the  new  settlement,  and  Mr.  Duncan  was 
soon  able  to  report  that  thirty-five  houses  had 
been  built,  of  a  quality  very  superior  to  what 
the  Indians  had  been  accustomed  to,  with 
garden  ground  for  each.  A  strong  useful 
building,  that  would  hold  600  persons  was  put 
up,  and  served  the  double  purpose  of  church 
and  school.  From  year  to  year  the  colony 
increased,  and  its  influence  on  the  whole 
country  was  strong  and  beneficial  In  1871 
Mr.  Duncan  visited  England.  During  the  six 
months  of  his  stay,  in  addition  to  attending 
to  many  other  matters,  he  mastered  the  aits 
of  brush-making,  weaving,  and  lope  and 
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twine  making,  in  order  that  he  might  teach 
the  Indians.  On  his  return  he  was  received 
with  tokens  of  love  and  delight  that  showed 
how  highly  his  labours  had  been  appreciated. 
He  now  started  a  saw-mill,  established  new 
industries,  laid  out  the  town  afresh,  and  com¬ 
menced  a  larger  and  much  better  building  for 
public  worship.  When  Lord  Dufferin,  the 
Governor  of  Canada,  visited  the  colony,  in 
1876,  this  was  completed,  and  he  was  alto¬ 
gether  astonished  at  what  he  called  “  this 
wonderful  settlement.”  The  Indians  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  govern  themselves,  and  they 
furnish  their  own  constables  and  other  officers. 

Bishop  Ridley,  of  Victoria,  visited  Metla- 
kahtla  last  year.  He  writes  : — 

“  Metlakahtla  has  not  disappointed  me.  The 
situation  is  excellent,  and  the  weather,  this  week, 
has  been  charming.  The  old  folks  squatting  in 
the  long  grass  looked  the  very  pictures  of  content¬ 
ment.  They  looked  on  the  sea.  No  wonder  they 
loved  it,  for  besides  being  the  storehouse  from  which 
they  got  their  food,  it  is  the  chief  feature  in  one  of 
the  most  attractive  views  I  have  ever  seen.  We 
are  at  the  entrance  of  an  estuary  that  winds  about 
like  a  labyrinth.  Outside  are  large  pine-clad  islands, 
and  beyond,  a  beautiful  back-ground  of  snow- 
covered  mountains.” 

The  Bishop  watched  with  delight  the  whole 
of  the  people  turning  out,  well  dressed,  to 
public  worship. 

The  change  in  them  has  been  very  great 
every  way.  “We  were  like  the  wild  animals,” 
they  said.  “We  were  living  in  mud  and  dark¬ 
ness.  But  Jesus  despises  not  the  poor.  He 
raised  us  up,  and  now  we  are  anxious  for  all 
our  brethren,  the  tribes  around  us,  to  be  made 
alive.” 

There  are  several  flourishing  out-lying  sta¬ 
tions  connected  with  Metlakahtla.  At  one  of 
Mr.  Duncan’s  early  visits  to  one  of  these,  an 
old  chief,  who  had  never  heard  the  Gospel 
before,  raised  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  offered 
the  following  prayer, — “  Pity  us,  great  Father 
in  heaven,  pity  us.  This  man  has  come  to 
tell  us  about  Thee.  It  is  good,  great  Father. 
We  want  to  hear.  Who  ever  came  to  tell  us, 
our  Father,  Thy  will  ?  None,  none  !  This 
man  has  pitied  us,  and  come.  We  will  hear. 
We  will  receive  Thy  word.  We  will  obey.” 

On  March  8th,  1880,  Mr.  Duncan  writes  : — 
“  The  past  year  has  been  one  of  marked  pro¬ 
gress, — the  greatest  year  for  building  the 
Indians  have  ever  known.  We  have  now 


88  houses  up,  or  in  course  of  building,  and 
when  all  are  erected,  roads  completed,  and 
gardens,  drains,  and  fences  finished,  we  shall 
certainly  have  a  very  attractive  home.  Our 
American  neighbours  are  being  aroused  to 
their  duty  for  the  poor  Indians  of  Alaska, 
encouraged,  they  tell  us,  by  what  has  been 
accomplished  at  Metlakahtla.” 

Stanley  Pumphrey. 


Che  lilorh  of  the  American 
Boarb  in  1880. 


GENERAL  SUMMARY. 

R.  N.  G.  CLARK  thus  sums  up  his 
survey  of  the  work  of  the  American 
Board  in  1880  : 

“  The  marked  events  of  the  year  are  the 
great  revival  at  Marash  ;  the  religious  interest 
continued  so  healthfully  in  the  Shantung 
Province  of  North  China,  in  the  Madura  and 
Micronesian  Missions ;  the  enlargement  of 
the  work  in  North  China,  Micronesia,  and 
among  the  Dakotas  ;  the  organisation  of  new 
Missions  in  Africa ;  the  demand  for  higher 
education  in  Japan,  India,  and  the  Turkish 
Empire;  and  remarkable  openings  for  woman’s 
work  in  nearly  all  the  Mission  fields,  requiring 
a  large  increase  of  Missionaries,  and  funds 
to  meet  increased  outlay. 

“  The  statistics  show  an  increase  at  almost 
every  point  save  in  the  working  force  of 
Missionaries ;  a  hundred  more  places  in 
which  the  gospel  is  preached  ;  eleven  more 
churches  organised  ;  nearly  2,500  more  on  the 
roll  of  church  membership  ;  400  more  youth 
in  higher  institutions  of  learning;  1,000  more 
in  common  schools  ;  hundreds,  perhaps  thou¬ 
sands,  more  women  reached  by  Christian 
influences  in  their  homes  ;  a  Christian  litera¬ 
ture  scattering  its  leaves  more  and  more 
widely  in  advance  of  all  other  agencies  ;  and, 
as  expressive  of  the  appreciation  of  the 
people  for  the  Gospel  and  its  results,  larger 
sums  than  ever  before  raised  and  expended 
on  our  Mission  Fields,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  during  the  year  to  not  far  from 
50,000  Dollars. 

The  review  of  the  year  may  well  lead  us  to 
ascriptions  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  and  inspire  us  with  new 
hope  for  the  future.” 
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DIOCESE  OF  SASKATCHEWAN:  ASISIPPI. 

HE  Society’s  Mission  in  the  Diocese  of  Saskatchewan  is  growing. 
There  are  now  five  principal  stations,  viz.  Prince  Albert's 
Settlement,  where  the  Bishop’s  head-quarters  are,  and  where 
the  Bev.  J.  A.  Mackay,  Secretary  of  the  Mission,  resides ; 
Battleford,  the  civil  capital  of  the  country,  where  the  Rev.  T. 
A.  Clarke  is  located;  Asisippi,  a  station  founded  and  still  carried  on 
by  the  Rev.  T.  Hines;  Stanley,  the  old  and  well-known  station  on  English 
River,  on  the  north  border  of  the  Diocese,  now  under  the  charge  of  a 
country-born  clergyman,  the  Rev.  J.  Sinclair ;  and  Fort  McLeod,  in  the  far 
west,  lately  occupied  by  the  Rev.  S.  Trivett.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  old  station  of  Nepowewin,  which  is  visited  periodically  by  Mr.  Mackay. 

At  Prince  Albert's  Settlement  Mr.  Mackay’s  work  is  mainly  twofold.  He 
teaches  five  hours  a  day,  five  days  in  the  week,  in  Emmanuel  College,  the 
Divinity  School  for  this  Diocese.  There  are  seven  missionary  students 
attending  his  Cree  and  English  classes,  besides  a  heathen  Sioux  who  can 
speak  Cree,  and  is  learning  the  syllabic  character.  Four  are  C.M.S. 
students.  He  also  holds  regular  services  at  the  St.  James’s  Mission,  on  the 
south  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  River,  twenty  miles  off.  The  majority  of 
the  Indians  there  have  migrated  from  Red  River,  and  are  Christians ;  but 
there  are  some  heathen  Natives  of  the  district.  Mr.  Mackay  has  been 
assisted  in  his  visits  to  this  and  other  Indian  reserves  by  the  now  venerable 
Native  brother,  the  Rev.  James  Settee. 

Battleford  is  found  by  Mr.  Clarke  to  be  a  good  centre  for  Indian  work. 
There  are  seven  reserves  in  the  neighbourhood,  one  in  Battleford  itself,  and 
the  others,  named  apparently  after  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  settled  on  them,, 
as  follows  : — Mikisiwuchee,  or  Eagle  Hills,  Sakeemaoopwhat’s,  Mooswoomin' s, 
Thunder -Child' s,  Strike-him-on-the-back' s,  and  Pound  Maker’s.  At  three  of 
these,  schools  have  been  opened.  At  Mikisiwuchee  twelve  adults  were  bap¬ 
tized  during  the  yeai\  Of  Battleford  Mr.  Clarke  writes,  “  Our  school- 
chapel  is  almost  too  small  for  this  place,  as  all  denominations  worship 
together,  I  being  the  only  Protestant  minister  within  a  hundred  miles ; 
quite  a  nice  little  parish.  I  do  trust  that  soon  we  shall  have  a  large  church 
well  filled,  and  that  many  precious  souls  may  be  born  again.” 

Fort  McLeod  is  a  new  station,  taken  up  with  a  view  to  reaching  the 
Blackfeet  Indians.  It  is  near  a  reserve  occupied  by  a  branch  of  this 
famous  tribe,  the  Blood  Indians,  of  whom  the  unusually  large  number  of 
3400  are  expected  to  settle  down  there.  The  Rev.  S.  Trivett  only  reached 
the  Fort  in  September  last,  but  a  fair  number  of  the  Indians  are  already 
attending  his  services. 

At  Asisippi,  Mr.  Hines  reports  marked  progress  as  compared  with  the 
state  of  things  when  he  went  out  seven  years  ago.  Then  there  was  not  a 
settlement  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  the  wandering  Crees  were  very 
difficult  to  get  hold  of.  Now  there  are  three  reserves,  Asisippi,  Snake 
Plain,  and  Muskeg  Lake,  and  a  good  number  of  Indians  are  professing 
Christians.  At  the  first-named  place,  where  Mr.  Hines  lives,  a  church  was 
opened  on  Christmas  Day  last,  when  seventeen  partook  •  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  and  the  offertory  comprised  rat-skins,  cotton  handkerchiefs,  half- 
pounds  of  tea,  &c.,  amounting  in  value  to  SI. — “perhaps  a  more  costly 
gift,”  says  Mr.  Hines,  “  in  God’s  sight  than  300?.  given  by  some  congrega¬ 
tions,  as  poverty  is  a  weak  word  to  describe  the  distress  of  our  people.”  He 
has  set  them  a  good  example  himself,  having  done  most  of  the  manual 
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labour  in  the  building  of  the  church  himself,  to  save  the  Society.  “  We  1 « . 
not  well  enough  off,”  he  writes,  “  to  mate  the  Society  a  present  of  part  ot 
our  salary,  but  if  we  save  expense  it  is  just  the  same.”  #  t 

The  Bishop  of  Saskatchewan  has  sent  the  following  interesting  journal 
of  a  visit  lately  paid  by  him  to  Asisippi i 


May  6,  1881. — Started  from  Prince 
Albert  in  company  with  the  Rev.  Canon 
Mackay,  C.M.S.  Secretary.  The  same 
day  we  crossed  the  Saskatchewan  at 
Carlton,  and  camped  about  a  mile  beyond 
the  river. 

May  7.  —  Continued  onr  journey. 
About  3  p.m.  we  reached  Snake  Plain, 
the  first  Indian  Reserve.  It  is  a  very 
fine  section  of  country,  well  wooded  and 
watered,  the  soil  being  good  and  well 
adapted  for  farming.  We  had  service 
in  the  chiefs  house — thirty  persons  pre¬ 
sent.  I  addressed  them  at  some  length, 
explaining  the  work  that  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  had  done  among 
their  brethren  at  Red  River,  Moose, 
Athabasca,  and  throughout  Rupert’s 
Land  generally,  and  expressing  my  re¬ 
gret  that  in  their  anxiety  to  have  a 
separate  missionary  stationed  at  Snake 
Plain,  the  chief  and  some  of  the  people 
should  have  separated  themselves  from 
Mr.  Hines’  Mission  and  invited  a  Presby¬ 
terian  minister  to  come  amongst  them, 
after  all  he  had  done  for  them.  The 
service  was  conducted  in  Cree  by  Canon 
Mackay.  I  was  much  pleased  to  notice 
how  heartily  they  joined  in  it. 

After  service  we  left  for  Asisippi, 
which  we  reached  the  same  night  and 
where  we  were  hospitably  entertained 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hines.  The  country 
through  which  we  passed  is  very  beauti¬ 
ful  and  contains  a  great  deal  of  good 
farming  land.  The  Reserve  at  Asisippi 
weli  chosen,  and  possesses  every 


is 


natural  advantage  in  the  way  of  wood, 
water,  and  good  soil,  to  render  it  a  most 
desirable  location  for  the  Indians.  The 
Mission  buildings  are  excellent.  The 
church  is  a  neat,  substantial  edifice — 
just  what  I  should  call  a  model  Mission 
church.  It  owes  much  of  its  neatness 
to  the  personal  efforts  of  Mr.  Hines,  who 
did  a  great  deal  towards  it  with  his  own 
hands.  The  dwelling-house  is  commo¬ 
dious  and  comfortable,  strongly  and 
neatly  built,  and  likely  to  last  for  many 
years.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  comfort  of  the 
missionary  it  is  a  great  point  gained  to 
have  a  neat  and  comfortable  Mission 
house.  It  becomes  in  some  sort  a  model 


for  the  Indians.  In  the  neat,  tidy  ap¬ 
pearance  of  some  of  their  small  dwelling- 
houses  I  recognized  the  effect  of  the 
excellent  example  set  before  them  by 
Mr.  Hines. 

Sunday,  May  8. — Morning  service  in 
the  church  (St,  Mark’s)  at  10.30.  The 
service  was  conducted  in  Cree  by  the 
Rev.  Canon  Mackay  and  Rev.  Mr.  Hines. 

I  was  pleased  to  notice  the  ease  and 
clearness  with  which  Mr.  Hines  read  the . 
service.  He  has  mastered  the  languag  ^ 
so  well  that  he  can  now  preach  in  i 
and  converse  with  the  people  readily 
My  sermon  was  interpreted  by  the  Re\ 
Canon  Mackay.  I  then  confirmed  fifty  - 
two  persons,  including  “  Star  Blanket,’ 
the  chief  of  the  Asisippi  Indians,  an 
two  of  his  councillors.  Of  these,  eigh 
were  from  the  Snake  Plain  Reserve,  on. 
being  a  councillor.  The  latter,  an  ole 
man,  walked  the  whole  distance  o 
twenty-five  miles  to  be  present  at  the 
service.  In  the  afternoon  there  was  a 
second  service,  when  Canon  Mackay 
preached,  and  Holy  Communion  was 
administered  to  twenty-eight  persons. 

I  stated  that  I  would  be  glad  to  meet 
the  heads  of  families  in  the  school-house 
on  Monday. 

May  9. — A  meeting  was  held  of  the 
heads  of  families  in  the  school-lionse. 
There  was  a  full  attendance.  I  addressed 
them  with  special  reference  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  made  at  Asisippi,  and  the  state 
of  things  at  Snake  Plain  Reserve.  I 
pointed  out  that  the  fact  of  eight  persons 
having  come  all  the  way  from  that 
Reserve  to  Asisippi  to  be  confirmed 
and  to  partake  of  Holy  Communion 
was  a  sufficient  proof  that  they  valued 
their  connexion  with  the  Church  of 
England  Mission,  and  that,  therefore, 
both  Mr.  Hines  and  myself  felt  that  it 
would  be  his  duty  to  visit  and  exercise  a 
pastoral  charge  over  these  members  of 
the  Church,  and  any  others  who  might 
prefer  remaining  in  connexion  with  the 
C.M.S.  Mission. 

I  then  invited  any  of  the  Indians  pre¬ 
sent  to  narrate  their  experiences  and 
give  their  views.  The  first  who  stood 
up  was  the  councillor  from  Snake  Plain. 
He  said,  “  I  am  much  rejoiced  at  the 
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ospect  of  the  Mission  being  continued 
at  tile  Snake  Plain.  I  love  the  Church 
of  England,  her  services,  her  teaching, 
her  Prayer  Book.  I  never  miss  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  attending  the  church  at  Asi- 
"dsippi  for  Holy  Communion,  though  I 
travel  twenty-five  miles  to  do  so. 

The  next  speaker  was  Utukwukoop,  or 
«  Sfar  Blanket,”  the  clnef  of  the 


..  Star  Blanket,”  the  _  chief  of  the 
Asisippi  Indians.  He  is  a  fine,  intelli¬ 
gent-looking  old  man,  and  has  used  his 


influence  among  the  Indians  m  forward¬ 
ing  the  work  of  the  Mission.  He  san , 
“lam  glad  to  see  you.  My  heart  has 
been  full  of  thankfulness  these  two  days. 
I  was  once  a  poor  heathen— ignorant  of 
■God.  I  heard  the  truth  of  the  Gospel 
through  Mr.  Hines.  For  a  time  1  was 
unsettled,  hut  now  I  believe  in  the 
Saviour,  and  never  have  any  desire  to 
return  to  my  old  ways.  In  old  times  ! 
have  camped  on  the  very  spot  where  the 
church  is  now  standing.  I  was  then 


member  that  in  my  heathen  days  I  once 
camped  with  my  wife  and  child  on  the 
very  spot  where  the  church  is  now  built. 
It  was  evening,  and  I  was  sitting  just 
where  the  church  door  now  is.  1  *eit 
very  lonely — just  like  ct  beast,  foi  X  knew 
not  God.  I  little  thought  then,  though 
no  doubt  God  had  ordained  it,  that  in 
the  very  place  where  I  sat,  the  church 
would  be  built,  and  that  my  wife  would 
be  the  first  buried  there.  She  was  then, 
like  myself,  a  poor  heathen,  but  betoie 
she  died  she  was  brought  to  Jesus,  and 
was  a  baptized  member  of  His  Church. 
Her  favourite  hymn  during  her  last 
illness  was  : — 


‘“Alas  !  and  did  my  Saviour  bleed, 
And  did  my  Sovereign  die?’  ” 


cnurcu  10  uun  r 

engaged  in  hunting  or  making  war. 


thank  God  for  what  I  see  to-day.  .  I  re¬ 
gard  the  buildings  of  the  Mission  as 
God’s  work,  and  the  coming  of  the 
Bishop  seems  to  be  the  completion  ot  the 
work.  The  Indians  of  my  band  have 
the  same  thankful  feelings  as  myself. 
With  God’s  help  I  will  give  all  the  aid 
I  can  to  the  Mission  as  long  as  1  have 
strength  to  sit  up.  I  do  not  claim  credit 
for  turning  my  people  to  the  Christian 
religion,  it  was  their  own  wish.  . 

Star  Blanket  was  followed  by  his 
brother,  Jacob  Susukwumos,  acouncillor. 
He  said,  “I,  too,  am  thankful  for 
what  I  see  to-day.  I  almost  cried 
yesterday  when  I  saw  the  Bishop  and 
two  clergymen  in  our  church.  1  have 
been  not  only  a  heathen,  but  a  conjuroi 
or  medicine-man.  I  knew  every  heathen 
superstition:  I  paid  to  be  taught  all 
the  mysteries.  God  has  seen  fit  to 
change  my  mind,  and  I  am  now  a 
Christian.  The  change  must  have  come 
from  God— it  could  not  have  come  from 
myself.  God  showed  me  that  I  was  in 
the  power  of  the  Evil  One,  and  that  I 
could  only  escape  by  coming  to  Jesus. 
Both  I  and  the  others  here  were  brought 
to  the  Saviour  by  God’s  blessing  on  the 
teaching  of  Mr.  Hines.  I  heard  in 
church  yesterday,  that  heathen  supei- 
stitions  are  crumbling  away,  and  that 
Christianity  is  growing  and  spreading. 
I  believe  that  this  is  true.  I  am  thank¬ 
ful  to  see  the  church  completed  and 
the  Mission  growing  so  strong.  I  re- 


When  he  had  finished,  Peter  Kakasoo 
(the  hider)  rose  and  said,  “  From  the 
first  time  I  heard  the  Gospel  I  believed 
it  and  tried  to  follow  it.  My  constant 
effort  has  been  to  help  the  progress  ot 
the  work.  I  hope  we  shall  receive  a 
supply  of  Cree  Prayer  Books  m  the 
syllabic  character.  They  are.  much 
wanted  in  the  Mission.”  On  inquiry 
I  found  that  this  Indian  was  the  first 
man  baptized  at  Asisippi  by  Mr. 
Hines ;  that  he  then  became  a  Scrip¬ 
ture  reader  to  the  Indians  m  the  plains, 
and  that  he  has  been  a  great  help  to 

Mr.  Hines.  ,  ,  ,  , 

The  chief,  Star  Blanket,  now  spoke 
acrain.  He  said,  “  While  I  was  still  a 
heathen  some  of  my  children  weie 
baptized  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest. 

I  was  away  on  the  war-path  when  the 
priest  came  to  my  tent,  and  baptized  my 
two  children.  My  wife  told  me  of  it  on 
my  return.  From  time  to  time  the 
priest  came  to  my  camp  and  baptized 
one  after  another  of  my  children.  1 
myself  was  never  at  home  when  he 
came,  and  both  my  wife  and  myself  re¬ 
mained  heathen.  My  children,  as  they 
o-rew  older,  were  never  taught  any  tiling 
by  the  priest.  They  grew  up  quite 
ignorant  of  Christianity.  Once  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  at  Carlton  when  the  Homan 
Catholic  Bishop  came  there  and  hired 
me  for  a  journey.  When  we  camped  at 
niu-ht  the  Bishop  asked  me  to  come  to 
prayers.  I  said  I  knew  nothing  about 
it— that  I  did  not  know  what  prayer 
meant.  The  Bishop  asked  me  if  1  hated 
religion,  and  I  said  I  knew  nothing  about 
it  I  asked  the  Bishop  what  was  the 
use  of  the  priest  baptizing  my  children, 
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of  my  children,  who  were  baptilj 
the  Roman  Catholic  priest,  wen 
structed  by  Mr.  Hines,  and  confir 
yesterday.” 

Before  the  meeting  closed  the  cl 
brother  stated  in  conversation  that 
one  of  the  children  baptized  by 
Roman  Catholic  priest  had  ever  recc 
any  instruction  from  him.  All  that 
know  has  been  taught  them  by 
Hines,  and  his  Native  helper,  D 
Stranger.  I  lie  councillor  from  Si 


and  then  teaching  them  nothing.  I  also 
said  that  if  the  Bishop  would  send  some 
one  to  teach  them  I  would  allow  it  to  be 
done.  The  Bishop  promised  to  send  a 
priest  as  teacher  in  about  a  year  from 
that  time,  but  I  waited  eleven  years  and 
no  _  teacher  came.  At  last  Mr.  Hines 
arrived,  and  began  to  teach  from  the 
Bible.  I  invited  him  to  be  our  minister. 

In  a  short  time  he  established  his  Mis¬ 
sion  here.  Some  time  after  this  I  again 

saw  the  Roman  Cathoiic  Bishop.  He  on-anger,  me  councillor  from  Sri 

PmW  1  f1^  d'°i 6  Wrrng  m  g01Ug  t0  a  Plain  added  that  children  si 
Pi otestant  minister.  I  replied  that  the  number,  had  been  baptized  bv 

Roman  Catholic  priest  had  done  nothing  TTinno  .  „£  j.t _  P  •  J 

but  baptize  my  children— that  he  had 
let  them  grow  up  without  givino-  them 
any  instruction,  and  that  he,  the  Bishop, 
had  not  kept  his  promise  to  send  a  priest 
as  teacher.  After  I  invited  Mr.  Hines 

o°  T  mr  hancb  I  spoke  to  the  were  connrmeci  wHo  did  notar  '  n 

Snake  Plain  Indians  and  they  all  agreed  time  for  the  Confirmation  vesterdJ 

to  join  m  receiving  instruction  from  him  This  rmbp«  „„  „„  a  y. 

myself,  my  yrffc.W  one  of  my  chiW  "a  thito  ca^onlt  iS  f3 
have  been  baptized  by  Mr.  Hines.  Four  j/saskatcuewa 

Gimt  North  W.°J  Marquis  °f  L°rne  Wil1  extend  his  tour  in 

Gieat  North-TV  est  as  far  as  these  remote  stations ;  but  if  in  the  interesi 

accounts  of  his  journey  now  appearing  in  the  newspapers  the  Saskatche- 

Territories  should  he  mentioned,  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  have  read 

hand  the  above  particulars  of  the  Society’s  work  there. 


; 


,  —  — McUjJLIAtJU  I 

Hines :  one  of  them  is  since 
Both  he  and  his  wife  were  also  ba 
by  Mr.  Hines. 

.  At  the  close  of  the  school-house  rn 
ing,  service  was  held  in  the  church 
second  Confirmation,  when  six  peri 
were  confirmed  who  did  not  ar  i 


BISHOP  FRENCH  ON  EDUCATION  IN  THE  PUNJAB. 

[The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  recently  received  bv  the  Soci 
Irom  the  Bishop  of  Lahore,  whose  weighty  words  on  the  necess 

of  maintaining  the  educational  work  initiated  by  it  deserve  to 
pondered.] 

OTJwill  have  during  this  year  much  converse  with  our  brof 
Bateman,,  whom  our  dear  Lord  has  so  singularly  blf  , 
making  him  a  chosen  vessel  to  bear  His  name  "before  so  mi 
of  the  Punjabi  youths,  and  girded  him  with  the  keys  when 
entrance  has  been  given  to  so  many  into  the  Church 
Christ,  ana  you  will  learn  from  him  in  how  many  cases  the  first  imrn 
sions  have  been  made  by  school  instruction  at  Amritsar,  Narowal  Lah 
liangra,  Peshawar,  and  other  Christian  schools  in  the  Puniab  and  it 
most  certain  that  a  large  Bible-reading  population  is  thus  being’ereated 
e  Punjab  :  and  light  is  being  carried  into  many  homes.  Constant  tei 
mony  m  borne  by  our  civilians  to  the  growth  of  enlightenment,  and 
honest,  thoughtful,  search  after  truth,  as  well  as  of  honest,  conscientk 
discharge  of  duty  m  posts  occupied  in  the  public  service.  An  EmR 
officer  engaged  in  the  land  settlement,  very  plain-spoken,  and  a  penetrati 
observer  of  Native  character,  said  to  me  a  month  ago  that  a  Native  offic 
ot  the  higher  classes  begged  him  to  allow  him  to  ride  alone  with  him  j 
some  distance,  and  opened  his  heart  to  him  much  as  follows ‘ “  Sir,  mi 
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Rose  Hill,  Plaisance, 


5 th  Septemper,  1881. 


My  Dear  Supporter, 

Mr.  Honiss  says  I  must  write  to  you  now. 
The  steamer  goes  to  England  to-morrow.  I  am  very  well. 
I  am  sure  you  are  very  kind  me,  an  orphan.  We  did  go 
last  month  to  see  the  Government  House,  and  Lady  Barker 
gave  us  plenty  of  nice  cakes  and  oranges.  I  never  taste 
oranges  before. 

Believe  me,  your  very  grateful  child, 

Reuben. 


Rose  Hill,  Plaisance, 


My  Dear  Supporter, 


ptli  September,  1881. 


We  all  write  to  our  kind  ladies  to-day,  be¬ 
cause  steamer  go  to  England  to-morrow.  We  all  have  gone 
to  Re'duit,  and  Lady  Barker  give  us  plenty  nice  cakes,  and 
Colonial  Secretary  give  us  Prizes  at  Christmas.  I  say  my 
prayers  and  ask  God  make  me  love  Jesus. 

Your  grateful  child, 

Daniel  Boodhoo. 


%  (grammar  of  %  Cm  Sawpage. 

By  the  Bishop  of  Moosonee. 

VHfcUR  kind  friend  and  contributor  the  Bishop  of  Moosonee, 
who  finds  time  (we  had  almost  said  rather  makes 
time)  for  so  many  pleasant  papers  for  our  pages,  has  lately 
completed  a  very  important  work,  which  will  be  of  much 
use  in  the  North  West  American  Missions — namely,  a 
Grammar  of  the  Cree  Language  It  has  been  thus  reviewed  in 
the  C.M.  “Intelligencer,”  from  whose  pages  we  give  the 
following  extracts  : — 

Most  of  the  American  languages,  owing  to  their  being 
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polysynthetic,  look  so  imposing  with  their  sesquipedalian 
compounds,  as  Professor  Max  Muller  calls  them,  that  the 
latter  are  quite  sufficient  to  discourage  any  one  but  him  who 
must  master  them,  from  any  attempt  at  serious  study. 
There  comes  the  additional  difficulty,  that  in  those  long 
words  there  seems  to  be  no  vestige  of  relationship  with  any 
of  the  languages  of  the  Old  World ;  and  consequently  the 
demands  on  the  exertion  of  the  memory  must  needs  be 
enormous.  And  yet  all  these  serious  difficulties  have  been 
most  successfully  overcome  by  men  burning  with  the  love 
of  God,  and  with  charity  to  their  fellow-creatures  ;  men  who 
have  left  the  comforts  of  our  homes  and  our  mild  climate, 
to  spend  their  lives  labouring  in  the  vast  and  dreary  solitudes 
of  British  North  America.  One  of  these  men  is  the  Right 
Rev.  author  of  the  little  work  under  consideration. 

Bishop  Horden  has,  in  this  little  neatly-printed  work  of 
238  pages,  laid  down  the  results  of  his  own  experience  in  the 
study  of  the  Cree  language,  and  he  has  done  this  in  such  a 
thorough,  and  lucid  and  attractive  manner,  that  no  student 
of  language  will  be  able  to  lay  the  book  aside  without  having 
been  first  irresistibly  drawn  on  by  the  peculiar,  conver¬ 
sational,  and  thoroughly  practical  style  of  its  diction. 

But  for  the  purposes  of  practical  utility,  for  the  purposes, 
above  all,  of  the  young  missionary,  or  the  trader,  who  is 
naturally  anxious  to  master  the  Cree  language  as  quickly  as 
possible,  the  book  by  Bishop  Horden  is  undoubtedly  the 
right  thing  to  make  use  of. 

We  are  step  by  step  introduced  to  a  system  complete  in 
the  mechanism  of  all  its  parts,  and  fully  adequate  to  the  end 
desired.  Words  that  seem  all  confusion  gradually  assume 
their  proper  forms.  The  verb  will  be  seen  to  be  by  far  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  formation  of  those  majestic 
words.  Round  it,  before  and  behind,  all  the  other  ideas 
will  cluster  ;  they  will  be  glued  on,  so  to  speak  :  whence 
these  languages  are  aptly  said  to  belong  to  the  agglutinative 
stage.  That  which  with  us  Europeans  would  be  a  whole 
sentence  is  accumulated  with  them  into  one  long  compound 
word  ;  agent,  action,  object,  with  adverbial  expressions,  are 
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combined  into  a  single  word  ;  thus  e.g.,  “  Itushowataof 
means,  “he  so  commands  him;”  “  Kichetishuwao,"  “he 
sends  him  off;”  “ Kimotaskawuk  f  “they  rob  people’s 
lands.”  1 

The  Right  Rev.  author  is  undoubtedly  right  when  .he 
says,  I  shall  be  mistaken  if  the  few  following  pages  should 
not  be  considered  one  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the 
book;  meaning  his  parsing  illustrations,  and  the  three 
papers  at  the  end,  containing— (i)  “An  Indian’s  account 
of  the  condition  of  his  people  when  in  a  state  of  heathenism  ■” 
(2)  “Portion  of  an  Indian’s  Prayer;”  (3)  “An  Indian’s 
Adventure.” 

The  first  of  these  three  papers  having  been  given  out  by 
the  good  Bishop  at  several  meetings,  and  most  graphically 
illustrating  the  peculiar  structure  of  this  Indian  language 
we  here  add  it  with  an  interlinear  translation  : — 


Ah  Indian  s  Account  of  the  Condition  of  his  Peofle  when  in  a 
State  of  Heathenism. 

Naspich  ne  ke  muchepimatisin  waskuch  numa  kakwan 
1  ^as  bad  formerly  not  anything 

ne  kiskaletan  piko  Muchemuneto  ishpish  ka  pimatiseyan  • 
I_  know  it  only  the  devil  as  long  as  I  lived 

nnsew  a  ihlewuk  ne  ke  wapumowuk  moshuk  a  muchepima- 

.  ^  fhe  Indians^  I  saw  them  always  they  beino- 

tisitchik,  a  notenittochik,  a  keshkwapachik 

wicked  when  they  fight  whh  each  other  when  they  get  drunk 
<i  mukoshachik,  a  mitawitchikj  ^  kosapatutik 

_  .wh.en  ll?ey /east  when  they  conjure  when  they  pretend  to  prophesy 

a  kelaskitchik. ,  muskumao  wewa,  nutopowuk 

when  they  lie  he  takes  from  him  by  force  his  wife  they  ask  for  liquor 
naspich,  sakctowuk,  utawawuk,  kimotaskawuk 

mimh  they  like  it  they  buy  it  they  rob  (other)  people  s  lands 
kisewahao  weche  llilewa,  naspich  tapwa 

he  angers  them  his  fellow  Indians,  very  truly 

ke  muhepimatisewuk. 

they  were  wicked. 


1 
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%\t  gicrrm  of  |$tacnm  Httb  ite  Ufatifa. 

Ft^HE  Diocese  of  Moosonee  is  of  recent  formation, 
having  been  severed  from  the  original  and  gigantic 
Diocese  of  Rupert’s  Land  in  1872,  and,  like  all  such  infant 
Dioceses,  it  stands  urgently  in  need  of  pecuniarysupport.  The 
Bishop,  the  Right  Reverend  John  Horden,  D.D.,  is  aC.M.S. 
Missionary  of  thirty  years’  standing,  and  has  laboured  during 
the  whole  of  that  period  on  the  shores  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay. 
The  Diocese  of  Moosonee,  to  which  he  was  appointed  at 
the  time  of  its  formation,  consists  of  a  ring  of  land  surround¬ 
ing  Hudson’s  Bay,  and  is  about  1,200  miles  from  North  to 
South,  and  the  same  from  East  to  West.  The  population, 
which  is  scattered  over  this  extensive  and  sadly  inaccessible 
area,  consists  of  tribes  and  individuals  speaking  five  entirely 
different  languages  ;  English,  Cree,  Ojibbeway,  Chipwyan, 
and  Eskimo.  The  Diocese  is  divided  into  six  districts, 
each  under  the  care  of  an  Ordained  Clergyman  paid  by  the 
Church  Misionary  Society.  These  are  Moose,  Albany, 
Rupert’s  River,  East  Main,  Matawakumma,  and  York. 
The  Society  is  unable  to  do  much  more  for  the  Diocese 
than  pay  the  salaries  of  its  agents,  and  the  Bishop  desires  as 
speedily  as  possible  to  relieve  it  of  all  additional  responsi¬ 
bility.  In  order  to  effect  this,  the  Bishop  has  instituted 
Funds  for  the  accomplishment  of  those  objects  which  are 
most  essential  to  the  prosperity  and  even  the  continued  ex¬ 
istence  of  that  work  on  which  the  blessing  of  God  has  so 
abundantly  rested  in  past  years. 

There  are  First : — The  “  Moosonee  Church  Extension 
Fund,”  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Missions,  for  which 
it  will  be  necessary  to  raise  ,£5,000  or  ;£6,ooo. 

Secondly  : — The  “  Fund  for  the  education  of  the  Children 
of  the  Native  Clergy,”  which  will  require  about  ,£3,000. 

Thirdly  : — The  “  Church  Building  Fund,”  also  demand¬ 
ing  about  ,£3,000. 

With  reference  to  the  first  of  these,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  the  changes  which  will  probably  soon  take  place  in 
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Chiefs 

By  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  McDonald. 

BEAR  MRS.  - ,  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter 

of  August  last,  which  reached  me  at  the  beginning  of 
May,  also  for  the  package  which  you  mention  having  des¬ 
patched  to  me- at  an  earlier  date.  Please  to  convey  to  the 
respective  donors  of  the  various  articles  my  sincere  thanks. 

It  was  on  the  19th  April  that  I  set  out  from  Fort  Mac- 
pherson  on  a  missionary  journey  to  the  western  side  of  the 
mountains.  I  had  much  pleasure  in  meeting  the  Indians  of 
this  post  when  they  came  in  last  month.  A  good  many  of 
them  were  not  able  to  come  through  want  of  provisions 
and  the  difficulty  of  making  the  journey.  Still  the  number 
that  assembled  here  was  fairly  large.  They  appeared  as 
earnest  as  ever  in  their  attendance  at  divine  service,  and 
many  of  them  I  trust  made  some  advancement  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  word  of  life.  They  were  assembled  twice  daily 
for  divine  worship,  and  twice  for  school.  Many  of  them 
were  anxious  to  learn  to  read,  and  were  diligent  in  learning 
the  syllabarium  in  Roman  letters,  some  were  learning  the 
alphabet.  A  good  many  might  have  learnt  to  read  fairly 
this  summer,  but  a  case  containing  books  intended  for  them 
was  unhappily  forgotten  to  be  forwarded  by  the  boat  from 
Lapierre’s  house  this  spring.  They  will,  therefore,  have  to 
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be  without  books  till  autumn,  when  I  hope  they  will  be 
supplied. 

A  good  many  children  were  baptised.  I  had  not  visited 
this  place  for  nearly  two  years.  The  Lord’s  supper  was 
administered  to  about  forty  individuals.  A  good  many  of 
the  communicants  were  absent.  My  last  sermon  to  them 
before  they  began  to  take  their  departure  was  on  the  words, 
“  We  will  remember  thy  love.”  Before  the  sermon  I  asked 
one  of  the  chiefs  to  give  an  address  to  the  people.  He 
spoke  very  earnestly  and  eloquently.  Among  other  things 
he  said: — “When  our  minister  first  came  among  us  he  was 
a  young  man.  What  hardships  he  has  endured  you  know. 
Where,  in  our  country,  has  he  not  camped?  Now  he  is  an 
old  man  (my  hair  is  grey).  Let  not  his  labours  on  our  be¬ 
half  be  in  vain.  We  have  been  brought  within  the  enclosure 
of  God’s  garden.  Let  none  of  us  seek  to  get  out  of  it. 
May  we  all  strive  faithfully  to  follow  our  Saviour.  Again 
to-day  we  have  partaken  of  his  holy  feast.  May  we  be 
strengthened  by  it.”  May  all  go  on  to  know  the  Lord, 
and  may  He  become  increasingly  precious  to  them. 

I  have  visited  Fort  Youcon  also,  and  seen  most  of  the 
Indians  who  frequent  that  place.  A  long  time  has  elapsed 
since  my  previous  visit.  Some  of  them  I  had  not  seen  for 
five  years.  But  I  was  glad  to  find  in  most  of  them  an 
earnest  desire  for  instruction,  and  they  seemed  to  feel 
deeply  my  leaving  them,  after  spending  only  three 
days  with  them.  They  were  assembled  twice  daily  for 
divine  worship.  Some  were  taught  reading.  Others  were 
taught  only  hymns,  collects,  and  verses  of  scripture.  My 
last  sermon  was  on  “  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will 
give  thee  a  crown  of  life.”  May  much  grace  be  given  them 
to  enable  them  to  live  a  life  of  faith  in  Christ  ! 

I  set  out  to-morrow  on  my  return  home,  and  hope  to  be 
there  before  the  close  of  this  month. 

With  kind  regards, 

I  remain, 

Yours  sincerely, 

r,  McDonald. 
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By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Mackay. 

YOUR  kind  letter  of  December  12th  last  reached  me  by 
mail  yesterday.  We  are  very  thankful  indeed  for  the 
prospect  of  getting  again  some  assistance  from  you.  I  fear 
I  may  have  led  you  to  think  that  we  did  not  value  your 
kindness.  My  only  motive  in  asking  you  not  to  send  to  us 
was  the  desire  not  to  divert  your  gifts  from  our  dear  old 
station,  Stanley. 

I  still  hope  you  will  continue  to  remember  the  work 
there,  which  is  now  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  John 
Sinclair,  a  pure  Indian,  ordained  last  winter.  At  the  same 
time  our  needs  are  so  pressing  here  that  I  would  earnestly 
beg  a  little  help  also.  I  want  the  gifts  chiefly  for  two 
objects  to  help  Indian  students  training  for  Missionary 
work  at  the  college  here ;  and  to  assist  our  native  agents 
actually  at  work.  The  C.  M.  S.  is  straitened  for  funds,  and 
the  gifts  will  be  as  good  as  money  to  help  forward  our  work. 

As  I  told  you,  I  think,  in  my  last  letter,  my  work  is  now 
somewhat  different  from  what  it  used  to  be  at  Stanley.  We 
are  living  now  in  the  midst  of  a  settled  population,  most  of 
them  white  people,  and  the  chief  object  of  my  removal  here 
has  been  the  training  of  native  students  intended  for  Mis¬ 
sionary  work.  _  My  work  as  tutor  occupies  me  from 
Monday  to  Friday  included,  and  every  Saturday  I  drive 
out  twenty  miles  to  an  Indian  Mission,  where'  I  spend 
the  Sunday.  I  have  three  services  every  Sunday,  and  when 
my  work  is  over  I  drive  home  again,  reaching  home  gen¬ 
erally  between  10  and  11  at  night,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  my 
work  at  the  College  on  Monday  morning.  Instead  of  a 
train  of  dogs  as  at  Stanley,  I  travel  now  with  the  more 
civilized  conveyance  of  a  horse  and  sleigh,  but  in  winter  it 
is  sometimes  very  cold  driving 

This  winter  has  been  milder  than  last  winter  so  far,  and 
we  have  had  very  little  snow.  Not  more  than  nine  inches 
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has  fallen  altogether  since  the  beginning  of  winter.  It 
never  melts  here  during  the  continuance  of  our  five 
months  winter.  What  we  call  mild  weather  is  when 
the  thermometer  keeps  above  the  forties.  I  think  a 
thermometer  done  up  in  a  little  box  would  come  safely 
enough  in  the  middle  of  a  bale.  It  would  be  very 
little  use  sending  one  with  mercury.  The  poor  thing 
might  be  hard  frozen  for  a  week  or  so  at  a  time.  We  do 
not  mind  the  cold  very  much.  New  comers  are  astonished 
how  little  discomfort  is  experienced  in  this  country  even 
when  the  glass  is  down  to  40°  or  more  below  Zero.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  country  will  soon  attract  a  large  immigration  in 
spite  of  the  cold  winter.  The  railroad  is  now  pushing  west¬ 
ward,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  there  will  be  a  won¬ 
derful  change  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  Saskatchewan 
was  formerly  the  home  of  the  buffalo,  but  now  for  two 
years  these  creatures  have  disappeared,  the  few  remaining 
are  all  in  United  States  territory.  What  vast  numbers  there 
must  have  been  in  by-gone  times  !  In  travelling  over  the 
prairies  one  constantly  notices  the  deep  paths  worn  by  the 
feet  of  the  buffalo,  to  every  pond  and  stream,  and  every¬ 
where  the  ground  is  strewn  with  skulls  and  bones.  The 
plain  Indians  are  now  obliged  to  commence  farming,  and 
they  are  assisted  by  the  Canadian  government. 

At  Prince  Albert  we  have  a  good  many  Sioux  Indians, 
who  were  formerly  on  the  South  side  of  the  line,  but  fled  to 
this  side  after  the  Minnesota  massacre  of  about  20  years 
ago.  The  Sioux  here  are  now  peaceful  enough,  and  very 
industrious,  living  chiefly  by  working  for  the  white  settlers. 
A  Sioux  woman  is  our  only  domestic,  for  servants  are  too 
expensive  a  luxury  in  this  country  for  any  but  compara¬ 
tively  wealthy  people  to  indulge  in.  We  have  done  very 
little  as  yet  in  making  known  to  the  poor  Sioux  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel.  One  of  the  students  at  the  college  is  training 
for  this  work,  and  has  made  already  considerable  progress 
with  the  language. 

Mr.  Trivett,  who  was  at  Stanley  last  year,  is  now  out 
south-west  from  this,  commencing  a  new  mission  among  the 
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Blood  Indians,  a  branch  of  the  Blackfoot  natives.  It  is  our 
first  effort  among  these  people,  and  there  appears  to  be  a 
promising  opening  among  them.  In  fact,  there  is  now  every 
encouragement  to  work  among  the  plain  Indians,  who,  only 
a  few  years  ago,  were  almost  unapproachable,  being  in  a 
state  of  constant  warfare.  Now  their  means  of  subsistence, 
the  buffalo,  is  gone,  and  they  begin  to  feel  that  they  are 
destined  not  only  to  adopt  the  white  man’s  mode  of  life, 
but  also  to  accept  his  religion.  Our  chief  fear  now  is,  not 
that  the  Indians  will  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  our  teaching,  but 
that  before  we  can  overtake  the  work,  the  Priests  of  Rome 
will  occupy  the  field ;  for  they  are  active  and  numerous  in 
this  part  of  the  country. 

May  God  bless  you  and  all  your  fellow  workers  abundantly 
in  your  own  souls.  I  feel  that  I  do  not  strengthen  your 
hands  as  I  ought,  for  I  indeed  have  been  very  negligent  in 
writing,  and  yet  not  through  ingratitude  or  want  of  thought, 
but  each  day,  week  after  week,  and  month  after  month, 
seems  to  bring  its  crowd  of  duties. 

Believe  me  to  remain, 

Your  faithful  and  humble  servant  in  the  Lord, 

J.  A.  MAC  KAY. 


UJorr  tjraob  from  our  Jrienirs  in  Jar 
gortlj-IEest. 

THE  Rev.  T.  VINCENT,  native  Pastor  in  Moose  Mission, 
writes: — “Your  very  kind  letter  of  April  7th,  1880, 
came  to  hand  last  September,  and  we  now  thank  you  very 
much  for  it.  At  the  same  time  reached  us  the  valuable 
bale  of  clothing,  kindly  made  up  by  members  of  the  Coral 
Fund.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  indebted  we  feel  for 
these  tokens  of  your  Christian  sympathy  and  love.  Could 
you  see  the  nakedness  and  poverty  I  sometimes  witness 
among  my  people  you  would  be  able  to  understand  better 
hoAv  much  we  appreciate  this,  your  work  and  labour  of  love. 
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You  will,  please,  to  convey  our  best  thanks  to  our  many 
dear  friends  for  all  they  have  done  for  us,  and  we  sincerely 
pray  that  God  may  reward  you  all. 

I  feel  very  thankful  for  the  money  sent  for  Robert  Iser- 
hofif,  he  is  no  longer  with  me,  but  I  gave  him  necessaries  to 
the  value  of  the  amount  before  he  went  away.  I  sincerely 
hope  our  good  friends  will  be  able  to  continue  this  their  gift 
to  him.  He  has  just  sent  me  a  long  letter,  written  very 
cheerfully,  informing  me  of  his  state.  His  health  has  been 
very  good,  and  he  seems  very  happy  with  his  friends.  He 
is  teaching  them  all  he  can,  and,  I  believe,  in  a  quiet  way  he 
will  exercise  an  influence  for  good.  We  have  just  sent  him 
the  ‘  Pilgrims’  Progress,’  and  I  know  that  his  heart  will  be 
made  truly  glad.  I  thank  the  good  lady  who  sent  it  very 
much  on  his  account. 

Joseph  Carpenter  is  no  longer  with  us.  I  have  allowed 
him  to  enter  the  Company’s  service,  as  it  was  quite  time  for 
him  to  be  doing  something  for  himself.  I  have  taken,  how¬ 
ever,  another  boy  in  his  stead — a  good  lad,  called  Thomas 
Goodwfln,  who,  we  hope,  will  become  very  useful.  We  have 
him  now  with  us,  and  he  is  learning  to  read  the  syllabic 
character  very  nicely.  If  our  good  friends  of  the  Coral 
Fund  can  continue  the  contribution  sent  we  shall  feel 
very  thankful  indeed. 

You  ask  me  to  say,  wrhat  clothing  would  be  best  to  send 
out.  Well,  we  shall  thankfully  receive  anything  you  may 
be  able  to  send.  Shirts,  petticoats,  trousers,  comforters, 
stockings,  caps,  hoods,  shawls,  blankets,  school  books,  &c., 
&c.  Anything  and  everything  in  the  way  of  clothing  will 
prove  very  useful  to  us. 

You  will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  our  good  Bishop  in 
England.  For  twelve  months  we  knew  nothing  of  his 
lordship’s  movements,  but  we  have  just  learnt  that  he  went 
home  with  the  York  ship. 

We  are  having  a  very  pleasant  winter,  with  very  fine  and 
calm  weather.  Our  people  are  not  starving  this  season  as 
yet ;  last  winter  a  great  many  deaths  were  caused  by  starva¬ 
tion,  especially  in  the  Ruperts’  River  district. 
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Our  work  goes  on  favourably,  and,  I  think,  God  is  blessing 
us.  My  second  son  is  now  with  us.  Eighteen  months  ago 
he  was  attacked  by  disease  in  the  leg  ;  he  suffered  dreadfully, 
and  now  it  has  left  him  a  poor  cripple  on  crutches.  It 
is  the  Lord:  let  Him  do  what  seemeth  Him  good.”  He 
was  at  St.  John’s  College  when  he  fell  ill.  I  have  him 
assisting  me  with  my  schools,  and  he  goes  on  with  his 
studies  as  well. 

I  am  very  much  pressed,  and  must  now  say  adieu.  May 
God  bless  you  all  for  your  continued  kindness.  With 
kindest  Christian  regards, — I  remain,  dear  Mrs.  Batty, 

Yours  sincerely, 

THOS.  VINCENT. 


gUtwrbal  tn  IJJctta. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  White. 

Bear  madam,— 

“  Better  late  than 
never  ”  is  the  common 
saying.  You  ought  in¬ 
deed  to  have  heard  from 
me  ere  this.  Late  as  I 
am,  still  I  know  you 
will  be  glad  to  hear  once 
more  from  me,  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  be 
ready  to  excuse  me 
when  you  are  fully  ac¬ 
quainted  with  my  cir¬ 
cumstances.  I  have  to 
thank  you  most  cord¬ 
ially  for  the  very  kind 
sympathy  which  you 
have  manifested  towards 
us  in  your  letter  of  April 
last.  Oh  !  how  affected 
I  was  by  that  letter  ;  and  did  you  know  what  a  consolation 
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1  received  from  those  dear  and  affectionate  lines  you  would 
consider  yourself  amply  repaid  for  your  pains  in  writing  it, 
and  I  cannot  but  thank  and  bless  the  Lord  for  giving  me 
such  a  dear  friend,  who  is  so  truly  and  so  deeply  interested 
in  me  and  mine. 

In  that  letter  you  said  that  although  you  “  would  regret 
my  departure  from  Otta,  yet  you  almost  hope,  for  my  own 
sake  to  hear  that  I  had  removed  elsewhere  to  try  another 
climate  for  my  family.”  Your  feeling  and  wish  corre¬ 
sponded  exactly  with  ours,  and  with  the  feelings  and  wish 
of  all  my  friends  in  Africa  who  have  been  acquainted  with 
my  peculiar  circumstances.  Indeed,  for  the  past  three 
years  I  have  sent  repeated  applications  to  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  expressive  of  my  desire  to  be  removed 
to  another  locality  for  the  sake  of  my  family.  I  made  it 
also  a  matter  of  prayer  that  it  would  please  the  Lord  to 
dispose  the  hearts  of  the  Committee  to  grant  me  my  desire. 
At  length  the  Lord  sent  me  an  answer.  Our  wish  and  that 
of  all  our  friends  is  realised,  and  by  the  heading  of  this 
letter  you  will  perceive  that  I  am  now  no  more  at  Otta  but 
at  Ebute  Metta,  a  town  situated  to  the  north  of  Lagos  on 
the  mainland  and  cut  off  from  it  by  the  Lagoon.  In  the 
month  of  March  a  letter  was  received  from  the  Society  by 
the  local  committee  at  Lagos  informing  them  of  their 
appointment  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Faulkner,  the  European  mis¬ 
sionary  in  charge  of  Ebute  Metta,  to  the  superintendence 
of  the  interior  mission,  and  a  successor  was  therefore 
required  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  at  Ebute  Metta,  and  the  lot 
fell  on  me,  so  that  whilst  you  were  writing  your  lettei 
expressing  those  feelings  and  wish,  I  was  actually  removing 
from  Otta.  The  distance  between  Otta  and  Ebute  Metfi 
is  over  twenty  miles.  There  is  no  water  conveyance.  Ou’ 
packages  had  to  be  carried  on  the  head,  and  carriers  an 
scarce;  so  that  it  took  full  six  months  before  I  succeedei 
in  removing  all  my  things.  Mrs.  White  was  confined  th' 
same  month  at  Lagos  of  a  son,  so  that  my  attention  wa 
divided  :  now,  I  was  at  Lagos ;  then,  at  Ebute  Metta  ;  an< 
then  again  at  Otta  ;  and  it  is  only  now  that  1  can  conside 
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listrict,  and  also  to  evangelise  the  thousands  of  Indians  who  are  at 
>resent  its  chief  inhabitants.  What  the  Church  has  done  already 
inly  brings  more  c’.  trly  to  light  the  vast  field  before  her : — 

“  I  beg  to  hand  you  the  following  report.  The  Bishop  having  gone 
ast  shortly  after  I  was  ordained  (in  May,  1880),  and  there  being  no 
i.P.G.  clergyman  in  this  settlement  besides  myself,  I  had  to  do  all  the 
bstoral  visiting,  &c.,  of  the  two  parishes,  St.  Mary’s  and  St.  Catherine’s, 
besides  the  back  settlements,  during  the  summer.  I  may  here  state  that 
he  two  parishes  just  mentioned  extend  over  a  distance  of  about  twenty- 
live  miles  in  length  along  the  east  bank  of  the  North  Branch  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Rker.  The  country  extending  back  is  as  yet  sparsely 
iettled  until  we  3  the  South  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  (about 

ifteen  miles  from  hereX  and  there  there  is  a  nice  settlement,  known  as 
he  ‘  Halcrow  Settlement.’ 

“The  country  is* filling  up  very  rapidly  between  these  two  rivers,  and, 
ire  long,  some  mc8k  churches  will  have  to  be  erected  to  meet  the  require- 
nents  of  the  place. 

“During  theiifishop’s  absence  in  the  summer  I  was  busily  engaged  in 
lastoral  visijjUK  &c.,  and  during  my  visits  I  took  occasion  to  look  up 
hose  who  were  not  yet  confirmed.  I  found  that  there  were  several  old 
lersons,  as  well  as  young,  who  had  never  had  an  opportunity  of  being 
onfirmed. 

“  I  at  length  commenced  holding  meetings  twice  a  week,  for  the  pur- 
tose  of  preparing  them  for  confirmation,  and  on  the  Bishop  returning 
lome  in  October  he  held  a  confirmation,  at  which  there  were  fifty-seven 
onfirmed.  It  was  truly  a  very  impressive  sight  to  see  so  many,  both  old 
nd  young,  making  an  open  confession  of  their  faith  in  the  Saviour.  I 
elt  that  my  efforts  so  far  were  not  in  vain,  but  that  God  was  pleased  to 
less  them  for  good,  and  1  humbly  trust  that  by  His  grace  I  may  be 
nabled  to  devote  myself  more  and  more  to  His  service,  and  be  made 
he  humble  instrument  in  His  hands  of  advancing  His  cause  and  kingdom 
1  this  place. 

“When  the  College  opened  on  the  xst  of  November,  the  Bishop — as  I 
ad  to  take  daily  lessons  with  him— set  apart  one  day  of  each  week  on 
'hich  I  should  go  and  visit  my  parishioners  pastorally  ;  this  arrangement 
as  worked  very  satisfactorily.  The  pastoral  work  of  the  two  parishes 
'as  divided  between  Mr.  Flett  and  myself,  he  taking  St.  Mary’s,  and  I 
t.  Catherine’s. 

“On  one  occasion  this  winter  I  had  to  go  a  distance  of  twenty  miles 
1  rough  weather  to  visit  some  Church  people  who  were  sick,  besides 
weral  journeys  of  lesser  distance.  The  Sunday  work  was  also  divided 
etween  us;  we  had  to  preach  on  alternate  Sundays  in  each  church, 
his  arrangement  was  made  by  the  Bishop  for  the  purpose  of  giving  me 
a  opportunity  to  carry  on  my  studies.  It  worked  satisfactorily,  and  met 
le  requirements  of  the  case  until  a  new  field  for  work  was  opened,  viz. 
te  Sioux. 

“The  Bishop  then  withdrew  Mr.  Pritchard  from  the  Halcrow  Mission, 
irthe  purpose  of  opening  a  service  on  Sundays  with  the  Sioux,  as  he  is 
evoting  much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  that  language.  It  was  then 
rranged  that  Mr.  Flett  and  I  should  go  on  alternate  Sundays  to  the 
lalcrow  Mission.  This  arrangement  is  still  going  on,  and  working  very 
ell — -the  Bishop  taking  upon  himself  the  extra  work  required  by  it.  By 
iis  means  we  nave  been  enabled  to  supply  a  7 very  great  want,  viz.  that 
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of  opening  a  service  with  the  poor  heathen  Sioux  of  this  settlement,  and 
‘  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  teaching  those  things  which  concern 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ’  to  them. 

A  short  time  ago  I  held  a  meeting  at  the  Halcrow  Settlement,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  arrangements  to  have  a  church  erected  there 
during  the  coming  summer.  The  people  are  all  farmers,  and  have  to 
smuggle  hard  for  a  living  ;  but  they  all  unanimously  agreed  to  give  what 
they  could  towards  building  the  church.  With  the  assistance  of  a  grant 
of  40/.,  promised  by  the  Bishop  for  the  purpose  of  buying  sawn  lumber, 
shingles,  nails,  &c.,  they  agreed  to  finish  the  church  free  of  debt. 

They  are  busy  at  present  getting  out  logs  and  other  things  necessary 
for  it,  and  will  commence  building  it  as  soon  as  the  snow  is  gone.  This 
Mission  is  in  a  thriving  condition,  and  they  all  very  heartily  appreciate 
the  efforts  made  by  the  Bishop  to  have  the  ministrations  of  the  Church 
provided  for  them. 

“  They  are  all  with  one  exception,  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  this  one  is  also  helping  to  build  the  church. 

“  With  t;he  population  being  scattered  over  such  an  extent  of  country, 
it  requires  great  tact,  careful  and  wise  management  on  the  part  of  the 
Bishop,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  settlements  in  our  immediate  vicinity; 
so  far  it  has  been  managed  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

“  The  immense  tract  of  land  over  which  this  diocese  stretches  is  chiefly 
inhabited,  at  present,  by  Indians.  There  are,  however,  several  good 
settlements  of  whites.  The  Sioux,  Blackfeet,  and  Crees  are  the  most 
numerous  tribes.  1  here  are  many  other  tribes  of  less  importance,  but 
these  three  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  Indian  population  of  this  diocese. 
It  is  difficult  to  tell  how  many  thousands — or,  rather,  I  should  say,  ‘  tens 
of  thousands’  of  Indians  there  are  in  this  diocese  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel.  There  is  a  crying  necessity  that  some  vigorous  efforts  be 
made  by  those  who  have  the  means  and  opportunity  of  doing  so,  to  have 
the  saving  Gospel  of  Christ  preached  to  these  poor  perishing  souls  who 
are  ‘  scattered  abroad  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd,’  so  that  we  may  well 
use  our  Saviour’s  words  and  say,  ‘  The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the 
labourers  are  few ;  pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  He 
will  send  forth  labourers  into  His  harvest.’ 

“  There  are,  and  have  been  for  many  years  past,  several  very  thriving 
Missions  amongst  the  Crees,  but  until  lately  there  has  been  nothing  done 
towards  evangelising  the  Sioux  and  Blackfeet. 

“  There  are  at  present  two  Missionaries  working  very  successfully 
amongst  the  Blackfeet  in  the  western  district  of  this  diocese. 

“The  first  efforts  that  have  been  made  with  any  success  towards 
teaching  the  Sioux  have  been  made  this  winter,  and  have  succeeded  so 
far,  that  there  has  been  a  service  held  on  Sundays  for  some  time  past 
with  those  in  this  settlement. 

“  1  he  Bishop  has  two  of  the  English-speaking  students  in  the  College 
studying  the  Sioux  language,  besides  a  native  Sioux  Indian — son-in-law 
of  the  Sioux  chief — and  everything  points  towards  success  in  that 
direction,  and  we  trust  that  ere  long  his  efforts  may,  by  God’s  blessing,  be 
crowned  with  success,  so  that  the  Sioux — at  least  those  in  this  settlement 

may  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them  without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter, 
which  has  always  been  proved  to  be  the  most  effective  way. 

“  If  is  a  sad  thing  to  see  so  many  of  those  poor  souls  for  whom  Christ 
has  died  living  in  the  midst  of  a  civilized  settlement,  in  total  ignorance 
of  the  Saviour,  and  we  comparatively  powerless  to  point  out  to  them  the 
way  of  Salvation.  Oftentimes  on  the  Sunday,  while  the  people  have 
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een  assembling  for  worship  in  the  church,  and  during  the  hour  of  service, 
ave  I  heard  the  sound  of  their  gambling  songs  and  their  drum — a  sad 
ontrast  to  the  hymns  of  praise  which  arose  within  the  sacred  walls  of 
ie  sanctuary. 

“They  are  in  great  need  of  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Bishop 
5  making  vigorous  efforts  to  accomplish  that  end,  and  he  richly  merits 
he  liberal,  hearty  support  of  Christian  people  to  help  him  to  accomplish 
fhat  he  undertakes. 

“No  one  can  begin  to  form  anything  like  a  correct  idea  of  the  wants 
if  these  poor  souls  unless  he  has  seen  them,  or  other  heathens  who  are 
nan  equally  wretched  state,  temporally  and  spiritually.  If  it  were  not 
or  the  kindness  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  settlement,  they  would  often 
lave  starved  to  death,  as  the  buffalo,  upon  which  all  the  Indians  formerly 
lepended  for  their  means  of  sustenance,  and  upon  which  they  feasted  so 
oyally,  have  all,  or  nearly  all,  disappeared,  and  thus  they  are  brought 
iuddenlv  face  to  face  with  starvation.  What  remains  to  be  done  now  is 
0  get  the  Indians  to  settle  down  on  reserves,  and  induce  them  to  adopt 
he  ways  of  the  white  man.  This,  I  am  happy  to  say,  the  Dominion 
government  is  making  every  effort  to  accomplish.  They  now  require 
jersons  to  reside  amongst  them  and  teach  them,  both  by  example  and 
rrecept,  how  to  work  ;  and  no  one  can  do  this  more  effectively  than  a 
Missionary,  who  is,  at  the  same  time,  looking  after  their  spiritual"  welfare. 

“And  now  a  word  about  this  country  and  its  future.  Although  it  has 
always  been  called  ‘  The  Great  Lone  Land,’  and  has  perhaps  well  deserved 
the  name,  I  think  its  ‘lone’  days  are  about  coming  to  an  end;  for,  in 
many  parts  of  this  vast  territory,  where  once  nothing  living  could  be  seen 
excepting  vast  herds  of  buffalo  and  other  animals,  and  their  savage  pur¬ 
suers,  the  Indians,  there  is  now  the  neat  cottage  of  the  industrious  tiller 
of  the  soil.  The  very  spot  upon  which  this  College  is  now  standing  was 
a  few  years  ago  a  famous  hunting-ground  for  the  wild  savage,  and  some 
of  the  Indians  have  told  me  that  they  themselves  have  shot  many  buffalo, 
moose,  &c.,  in  this  place  not  many  years  ago. 

1“  However,  those  days  have  gone,  never  to  return.  A  great  change  has 
come  over  this  country  within  the  last  few  years,  and  a  still  greater  change 
will  be  seen  within  the  next  few  years.  It  will  be  such  a  change  as  will 
require  the  most  vigorous  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Church  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  country.  The  railroad  is  coming  west  very  rapidly, 
and  it  is  expected  that  in  about  two  years’  time  it  will  reach  this  place. 
In  consequence  of  this,  there  is  a  very  large  emigration  to  this  country  ; 
each  year  shows  a  large  increase  in  the  population  ;  villages  and  settle¬ 
ments  are  springing  up  in  different  directions,  and  when  once  the  railroad 
has  reached  us,  the  population  will  increase  so  rapidly,  and  settlements 
will  be  established  in  so  many  different  parts,  that  the  question  will 
naturally  arise  in  the  minds  of  Churchmen,  ‘  How  are  all  these  places  to 
be  supplied  with  the  Gospel?’  It  certainly  is  a  question  of  the  gravest 
importance,  and  requires  to  be  taken  into  consideration  at  once. 
i“As  a  first  step  towards  meeting  this  great  want,  the  Bishop  has 
established  this  College  for  the  purpose  of  training  students  for  Missionary 
work  in  the  diocese.  So  far  it  has  proved  successful,  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  hope  for  still  greater  success  in  the  future.  It  meets  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  place  now ,  but  as  time  rolls  on  and  the  country  gets 
more  settled  up,  it  will  be  necessary  to  extend  its  sphere  of  action.  A 
regular  grammar  school  will  have  to  be  started  in  connection  with  it,  so 
that  the  youths  of  the  country  may  receive  as  good  an  education  near 
their  own  homes  as  they  can  by  going  to  some  of  the  older  provinces; 
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and  that  also  from  among  the  number  of  students  in  the  Collegiate 
School  those  best  qualified  for  the  work  may  be  chosen  ‘  to  serve  in  the 
sacred  ministry  of  the  Church.’ 

“  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  this  will  be  required,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  when  that  time  does  arrive,  funds  will  also  be  found  where¬ 
with  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Church  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  diocese  in  proportion  as  the  population  increases. 

“  If  the  Church  takes  the  lead  now  she  will  be  most  likely  to  keep 
it.  There  is  a  great  field  opening  up  here  for  Missionary  work.  May 
God  guide  and  bless  our  beloved  Church  in  her  efforts  to  occupy  it. 

“  Earnestly  praying  that  God’s  richest  blessing  may  rest  upon  the 
S.P.G.,  and  that  He  may  be  pleased  to  crown  the  efforts  of  its  agents  for 
the  advancement  of  His  kingdom  with  success,  so  ‘that  the  Word  of  the 
Lord  may  have  free  course  and  be  glorified  ’ ;  and  that  He  may  be  pleased 
to  hasten  the  glorious  day  when  all  shall  ‘  know  the  Lord  ....  from  the 
least  to  the  greatest,’  and  when  ‘  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become 
the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  of  His  Christ.’ 


FROM  MADRAS  TO  LIVERPOOL,  VIA  BURMAH,  CHINA, 
JAPAN,  AND  NORTH  AMERICA. 

UY  THE  REV.  J.  M.  STRACHAN,  M.D.,  SECRETARY  TO  THE  MADRAS 
DIOCESAN  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


(Continued  from  page  283.) 


LOSE  by  we  saw  a  large  temple  in  course  of  erection  on  the  site 


of  an  ancient  and  famous  temple  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  act  of  an  incendiary  in  1874.  Buddhism  had  been  patronized  and 
encouraged  for  centuries  by  successive  Shoguns,  and  thus  a  political 
connection  had  been  formed  between  them.  When,  however,  the 
Mikado  assumed  his  own  rights  during  the  revolution  of  1868, 
Buddhism  was  disestablished  and  many  of  its  temples  with  their 
revenues  were  made  over  to  the  Shintrists  as  being  the  more  loyal  of 
the  two.  The  connection  of  Church  and  State  has  not  been  severed  ; 
Shintoism  has  become  the  state  religion,  but  Buddhism  reigns  supreme 
in  the  hearts  of  the  masses.  It  always  makes  one’s  heart  grow  sad  to 
see  new  heathen  temples  in  course  of  erection  in  the  very  places 
where  Christianity  shows  it  benign  presence.  It  seems  such  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  divine  forbearance.  It  seems  such  a  defiance  of  the  living 
God.  What  an  insult  to  the  Majesty  of  the  Most  High.  What  an 
indignity,  the  usurper  treading  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  palace  of 
the  King  of  kings.  God,  however,  does  not  strike  but  waits  ;  and  it 
is  for  those  who  are  jealous  for  the  honour  of  God  their  Saviour 
fo  resort  to  more  earnest  prayer  and  work,  so  that  they  who  have 


ESQUIMAUX  HUTS  ON  LITTLE  WHALE  KIVEE. 


THE  FIRST  CHURCH  FOR  THE  ESQUIMAUX. 

Letter  from  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Reck  to  the  Rev.  II.  Wright. 

[The  Gleanee  of  December  last  contained  some  letters  from  Mr.  Peck 

T  imfwL  l  Wu-°  '  f UgUSt  19th’  1879’  racntioned  the  arrival  at 

Little  Whale  River  of  the  Iron  Church  sent  out  from  England  expressly 

for  the  Esquimaux  of  Little  Whale  River,  after  being  two  years  en  route. 
And  now  w  e  rejoice  to  hear  of  its  being  put  together,  and  opened  for  the 
service  of  God  Let  not  Mr.  Peck’s  special  request  for  prayer  in  this 
month  of  Ufag  fail  to  be  noticed.] 

Little  Whale  Rivee,  Hudson’s  Bay,  Lee.  20th,  1879. 

"  willTbe  delighted  to  hear  that  God  has  enabled  me  to  erect 
the  Iron  Church.  It  is  a  nice  neat  little  building, 
measuring  (exclusive  of  chancel)  forty  feet  long  by  twenty 
wide.  I  was  about  eight  weeks  erecting  it,  the  Esquimaux 
being  employed  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  I  was 
only  able  to  have  their  help  for  eight  days,  so  that  the  lion’s  share  of  the 
task  came  to  my  lot.  I  had  also  plenty  of  puzzling  work,  as  the  ground 
plan  could  not  be  found,  but  with  experiment,,  perseverance,  and  hard 
work,  I  managed  finally  to  get  everthing  in  its  place. 

The  building  was  opened  on  Sunday,  October  26th.  I  preached  in 
Esquimaux,  Indian  and  English  to  my  small  flock.  1  spent  a  most 
happy  day ;  and  I  think  our  poor  Esquimaux,  Indians,  and  others  were 
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very  thankful  for  the  gift  which  has  been  sent  them.  For  my  own  part  I 
feel  deeply  thankful  to  God,  and  God’s  people,  who  have  given  me  such 
a  help  in  my  work.  You  know  how  necessary  it  is  to  have  a  proper  place 
wherein  to  worship  God  ;  I  shall  now  be  able  to  speak  to  my  people  with 
some  comfort,  whereas  formerly  I  was  forced  to  pack  them  in  my  little 
house,  or  go  into  the  open  air,  or  have  them  in  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company’s  quarters.  I  have  no  doubt  the  Esquimaux  who  arrive  in  the 
spring  will  be  glad  to  assemble  within  the  building ;  they  will  see  for 
themselves  the  gift  which  has  been  sent  them,  so  that  I  hope  their  hearts 
may  be  inclined  to  receive  Him  who  is  willing  and  waiting  to  give  them  a 
still  greater  gift— even  life  eternal.  As  the  church  will  be  visible  to  all, 
it  will  be  a  silent  witness  for  God.  The  Esquimaux  will  also  understand 
our  desires  for  their  welfare  far  better  than  if  mere  words  were  used. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  God  is  still  helping  and  blessing  me  in  my  work. 
The  Esquimaux  continue  desirous  to  learn,  and  some  of  them  show  signs 
of  spiritual  life,  for  which  blessings  I  am  indeed  thankful.  I  have  a  firm 
persuasion  that  God  has  a  great  blessing  in  store  for  the  Indians  and 
Esquimaux.  I  have  been  led  to  plead  much  for  them  of  late,  and  if  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  incited  me  to  more  earnestness  in  prayer,  it  is  (according 
to  my  mind)  that  He  may  use  and  fit  the  weak  instrument  for  a  means 
of  blessing  to  others.  God,  as  you  know,  generally  works  upon  our  own 
souls  when  He  intends  to  use  us.  Oh  !  may  He  often  work  within  us, 
inciting  us  to  more  earnestness  and  devotion  in  His  blessed  work  ! 

May  I  ask  you  to  make  the  month  of  May  a  particular  time  of  prayer 
for  the  Esquimaux  ?  It  is  then  that  the  greatest  number  are  near  me ;  then 
I  am  in  the  midst  of  the  fearful  battle  against  Satan,  sin,  and  indifference, 
and  I  need  particular  grace.  You  know  there  are  special  seasons  when  we 
need  our  hands  upheld  by  special  prayer  and  sympathy. 

The  news  of  the  Iron  Church  being  erected,  will  no  doubt  be  a  matter 
of  much  joy  to  Miss  Agnes,  yourself,  and  other  friends  who  thought  of 
the  poor  isolated  Esquimaux,  and  who  sent  them  such  a  token  of  love  and 
sympathy.  Gratefully  yours  in  that  blessed  hope,  E.  J.  Peck. 


GETTING  THE  HORSE  INTO  WAUBESIE'S 
CALF-SHED. 

Waubesie  Cat  Saugeen)  had  no  stable,  only  a  calf- 
slied,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  we  squeezed  the 
horse  in ;  and  when  he  was  in,  the  roof  was  so 
low  that  we  had  to  take  him  out  again  and  find 
him  shelter  at  another  place  about  a  mile  off. 


VISITING  THE 

Every  evening  I  visited  one  of  the  wigwams.  Twenty 
Indians  came  to  hear  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  tongue. 
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A  NIGHT  WITH  A  PIG. 

One  night,  while  at  Kettle  Point,  I  had  a  dead  pig 
to  share  my  bedroom.  Piggy  was  laid  upon  his  L 
back  on  two  chairs,  and  early  in  the  morning  the 
good  woman  came  in  with  a  huge  knife  to  remove  a  , 
portion  of  his  carcase,  which  appeared  afterwards  at 
the  breakfast  table. 


AMONG  THE  CHIPPEWAYS  IN  ALGOMA.  ( From  Sketches  by  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Wilson.) 
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this  region,  forecasting  the  future,  had  ap 
pointed  a  Church  Committee.  This  Com¬ 
mittee  was  called  together.  It  was  found 
that  they  had  already  secured  from  the 
town-site  building  association  the  pledge  of 
a  lot  seventy-five  by  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet,  for  a  church.  They  had  also  started  a 
subscription  for  the  structure.  It  amounted 
then  to  something  over  a  thousand  dollars, 
and  they  thought  they  could  raise  it  to  fif¬ 
teen  hundred.  By  the  kindness  of  a  lady 
in  New  York  city,  I  was  able  to  pledge 
them  $500  toward  the  building.  They  will 
need  $2,500  to  build  a  chapel  which  would 
|  cost  at  the  East  $1,200.  But  the  other 
$500  will  be  raised  in  some  way,  and  so,  I 
hope,  before  this  season  closes,  Dillon  will 
have  a  place  for  worship.  It  is  expected 
that  the  Bev.  Mr.  Prout  of  Virginia  City 
(sixty  miles  away)  will  come  over  during 
the  spring  and  summer  months,  give  them 
a  monthly  Service,  and  look  after  the  build¬ 
ing  operations.  But  the  next  step  will  be 
to  get  a  resident  Clergyman  for  the  place, 
and  I  shall  need  help  to  accomplish  that 
object.  The  people  of  Dillon  will  not  be 
able  to  raise  an  amount  sufficient  for  his 
support.  Who  will  aid  me  in  placing  a 
man  at  Dillon  to  take  charge  of  the  work 
in  Beaverhead  County  ?  I  have  not  one 
dollar  in  hand  for  the  purpose ;  people  who 
are  so  willing  to  help  themselves  deserve 
help  in  return.  This  opportunity  ought 
not  to  be  lost.  Come  to  the  help  of  the 
weak  against  the  mighty  ! 

Wednesday,  February  23d,  at  six  o’clock 
a.  m.,  we  started  to  make  our  stage  trip 
from  Dillon  to  Helena,  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles.  It  was  thawing 
ud  the  roads  were  bad.  One-half  the 
.mrney  was  made  on  wheels,  through  the 
meanest  kind  of  mud,  the  other  half  was 
in  a  sleigh,  over  deep  snow  drifts  alternat¬ 
ing  with  patches  of  bare  ground.  Many 
times  we  thought  we  were  to  be  upset  into 
the  snow-water  or  the  mud,  but  from  this 
we  were  mercifully  preserved,  and  at  one 
o’clock  of  the  night  of  the  second  day  we 
landed  in  Helena,  weary,  worn  and  hungry, 
but  devoutly  thankful  to  have  reached  in 
safety  the  end  of  our  long  journey  of  3,000 
miles. 

On  the  third  of  January  the  parish  of 
St.  Peter’s,  Helena,  became  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  the  Rev.  M.  N.  Gilbert,  who 
left  Montana  for  St.  Paul,  Minn.  He  had 


done  hard  and  faithful  service  for  the 
Church  in  this  city  and  carried  with  him 
the  love  and  good  wishes  of  all  his  people 
here.  My  first  work,  therefore,  was  the 
care  of  this  parish,  and  that  must  continue 
to  be  my  principal  duty  until  I  can  get  a 
man  from  the  East  to  fill  his  place.  This,  it 
is  hoped,  will  be  accomplished  early  in  June. 
Then  I  shall  start  immediately  on  a  visita¬ 
tion  of  the  Territory.  This  will  take  the 
whole  season  to  accomplish.  I  hope  to 
visit  many  places  which  Bishop  Tuttle  has 
never  been  able  to  visit.  After  this  visita¬ 
tion  I  shall  know  more  of  the  needs  of  the 
jurisdiction  than  I  know  now,  but  I  am  able 
to  give  at  once  something  of  an  insight  into 
our  plans,  and  prospects,  and  desires. 

At  Butte  they  are  hoping  to  build  a  stone 
church  this  season.  At  Deer  Lodge,  the 
new  Rector,  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Hutchings,  is 
planning  to  build  a  rectory.  At  Benton, 
the  walls  of  a  brick  church  are  up,  and  the 
roof  on ;  they  must  go  on  at  once  to  finish 
it,  so  that  it  can  be  occupied  for  worship. 
They  expect  to  have  a  debt  of  a  thousand 
dollars  when  it  is  completed,  but  I  trust 
there  will  soon  be  found  a  way  to  pay  it  off. 

The  valley  of  the  Yellowstone  will  be 
opened  this  year  to  settlement,  by  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  I 
hope  to  make  a  trip  through  that  region  as 
early  as  September.  At  least,  one  Clergy¬ 
man  ought  to  be  placed  in  that  valley  this 
season,  with  headquarters  at  Miles  City. 
Who  will  help  me  in  supporting  two  addi¬ 
tional  workmen  in  Montana — one  at  Dillon 
and  one  at  Miles  City — so  that  they  can  be 
set  to  work  within  the  next  six  months  ? 
When  the  vacancy  in  Helena  is  filled,  we 
shall  have  eight  Clergymen  besides  the 
Bishop.  The  year  ought  not  to  pass  with¬ 
out  an  addition  of  two  to  the  force. 

Furthermore,  every  married  Clergyman 
ought  to  have  a  rectory,  for  rents  are  enor¬ 
mously  high  and  houses  hard  to  find ;  and 
every  Clergyman,  married  or  unmarried, 
ought  to  have  a  horse  and  carriage,  to  enable 
him  to  do  his  work  effectively.  We  must 
reach  all  out-lying  stations  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Stage  fare  costs  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
cents  a  mile,  and  no  Missionary  can  stand 
that  drain  on  his  slender  purse;  besides  we 
ought  to  go  where  stages  cannot  take  us — 
to  the  houses  of  ranchmen,  to  mining 
camps,  and  to  all  settlements  just  starting 
into  life.  No  investments  will  pay  better 
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for  the  Church  than  money  expended  to 
purchase  horses  for  our  Missionaries.  We 
have  few  workmen  on  the  frontier,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  increase  the  number.  We 
must  enable  those  we  have  to  do  the  best 
service  in  their  power. 

Perhaps  you  will  not  call  this  a  very 
modest  letter  to  begin  with,  but,  if  I  do 
not  let  people  know  our  needs,  I  fear  they 
will  never  be  met,  and  the  Church's  work 
will  go  undone.  I  will  promise  to  make 
good  use  of  all  the  money  with  which  I 
am  entrusted. 

This  is  the  formative  period  for  this  Ter¬ 
ritory.  Railroads  are  entering  our  borders, 
population  will  come  pouring  in,  new  towns 
will  be  built  and  new  settlements  started. 
Now  is  the  time  to  lay  foundations;  now  is 


the  time  to  sow  seed  which  shall  yield  rich 
harvests  in  the  near  future.  On  any  day, 
by  entering  the  banks  or  the  assay  office  of 
this  city,  I  can  see  bricks  of  gold  and  silver 
that  have  come  from  the  mines  of  these 
mountains  which  surround  us.  But  those 
bricks  of  precious  ore  are  all  destined  for 
the  cities  of  the  East.  If  any  come  back 
here,  very  little  of  the  treasure  will  be  re¬ 
garded  as  belonging  to  the  Lord.  Help  us  to 
build  temples  whose  influence  shall  aid  in 
sanctifying  the  gold.  Help  us  in  getting 
workmen  whose  lives  and  teaching  shall 
tell  in  fashioning  Christian  homes,  and  in 
consecrating  the  hearts  of  the  children  of 
Montana  to  the  Lord. 

Faithfully  yours, 

L.  R.  Brewer. 
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Within  the  last  three  months  the 
Churchmen  of  Racine  and  Fond  du 
Lac,  of  Syracuse  and  Manlius,  of  Mid¬ 
dletown  and  of  New  York,  have  had 
the  rare  privilege  of  listening  to  a  man 
whose  eloquence,  devotion,  genial  spirit 
and  Missionary  zeal  they  can  never  by 
any  possibility  forget.  Were  we  to 
speak  much  of  him  editorially,  those 
who  did  not  see  him,  and  listen  to  the 
story  which  he  told  with  such  marvel¬ 
lous  simplicity  and  directness,  would 
accuse  us  of  drawing  largely  upon  our 
imagination  and  of  making  quite  too 
heavy  drafts  upon  their  credulity.  We 
prefer  instead  ito  quote  the  words  of 
others,  and  those  who  did  hear  him  will 
bear  witness  that  even  then  the  half 
has  not  been  told.  A  little  repetition 
will  perhaps  be  excused  as  it  seems  un¬ 
avoidable.  We  begin  with  an  extract 
from  a  private  letter  from  Bishop  Brown 
of  Fond  du  Lac,  to  whom  we  owe  a  last¬ 
ing  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  emphatic 
and  enthusiastic  introduction. 

“  I  have  with  me  just  now  a  very  remark¬ 
able  mau,  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Ivirkby,  of 
York,  in  the  Diocese  of  Moosonee,  British 
North  America. 

“Archdeacon  Kirkby,  twenty-seven  years 
ago,  gave  himself  as  a  Missionary  to  the  In¬ 


dians  in  the  extreme  north  of  this  continent. 
He  has  travelled  on  foot  almost  from  ocean 
to  ocean.  He  was  the  first  to  preach  the 
Gospel  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  he 
preached  with  such  success,  that  most  of  the 
Northern  tribes  were  converted.  He  bap¬ 
tized  the  last  nine  heathen  at  or  near  York 
Factory  about  four  years  ago. 

“He  has  put  in  syllabic  characters  the 
Prayer  Book  and  a  portion  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  for  the  use  of  his  converts.  He 
is  now  on  his  way  to  England  to  publish  his 
labors.  He  is  a  very  eloquent  preacher, 
very  wonderful  in  his  ability  to  interest 
children.  His  life  is  simply  astounding.  If 
you  wish  to  arouse  Missionary  zeal,  excite 
courage,  faith,  love,  enthusiasm,  I  advise 
you  to  use  him  as  he  passes  through  New 
York.  He  is  very  modest  and  does  not 
know  his  wonderful  power.  For  twenty- 
seven  years,  he  has  been  in  the  snows  and 
frost,  with  Indians  and  polar  bears.  He  is 
the  only  Missionary  I  have  ever  met  from 
Alaska.  You  must  hear  his  story  from  his 
own  lips.  Don’t  let  him  slip !  I  am  not 
given  to  exaggeration,  you  know,  and  I  am 
putting  in  your  way  an  instrument  of  won¬ 
derful  power. 

“ The  Archdeacon  is  a  very  small  man; 
that  must  not  cause  any  misgivings  as  to  his 
Christian  strength.  He  has  engaged  to 
spend  one  Sunday  with  Bishop  Huntington; 
and  Professor  Baird  of  the  Smithsonian 
University,  Washington,  has  persuaded  him 
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to  come  there  on  his  way  East.  I  write  now 
to  ask  you  to  make  sure  of  the  man  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Board  of  Missions.  It  does 
seem  to  me  that  he  would  blow  life  into  any 
heart  in  which  there  is  a  spark  of  faith  and 
love. 

“I  have  written  to  Bishop  Huntington 
and  urged  him  to  bring  the  Archdeacon  out, 
not  only  to  honor  one  of  those  heroes  of 
whom  the  world  is  not  worthy,  but  to  let 
him  give  a  finishing  stroke  to  his  Missionary 
toil  on  this  side  of  the  sea  by  rousing  the 
Missionary  interest,  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of 
American  Churchmen. 

“I  am  so  sure  that  I  am  turning  your 
attention  into  a  right  direction  that  I  do  not 
ask  you  to  excuse  this  persistent  outcry.  ” 

From  The  Wisconsin  Calendar,  the 
Church  paper  of  the  two  Dioceses  of 
Wisconsin  and  Fond  du  Lac,  we  copy 
the  following  notice  : 

“The  Yen.  W.  W.  Kirkby,  Archdeacon 
of  York,  has  just  visited  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese,  and  at  his  urgent  request  has  made 
known  to  the  Cathedral  congregation  the 
very  encouraging  condition  of  the  Missions 
of  our  Mother  Church  of  England,  in  the 
extreme  northern  portion  of  this  continent. 

“More  than  twenty-seven  years  ago  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Kirkby  offered  himself  as  a  Mis¬ 
sionary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
for  service  in  what  was  then  know  as  Ru¬ 
pert’s  Land.  During  this  period  he  has 
passed  on  foot,  or  in  canoe,  over  a  very  large 
part  of  the  immense  territory  bounded  by 
the  Arctic  Sea.  He  has  visited  the  tribes 
dwelling  near  Hudson’s  Bay  and  along  the 
Mackenzie  River,  four  times  crossing  the 
Rocky  Mountains  on  foot  and  ministering 
to  the  tribes  in  Alaska,  near  Fort  Yukon. 
First  of  all  Clergymen  he  penetrated  the 
Arctic  Circle  and  made  known  the  Gospel  to 
the  heathen  dwelling  in  that  strange  land  of 
frost  and  darkness.  He  was  enabled  thor¬ 
oughly  to  master  the  speech  of  the  Chippe- 
wayan  tribes  and  to  discover  its  grammar. 
In  fact,  he  was  privileged  to  give  the  Chip- 
pewayans  a  written  language,  and  to  add  to 
it  that  best  of  all  written  things,  the  Word 
of  God.  Using  what  is  known  as  the  syl¬ 
labic  symbols,  no  difficulty  was  found  in 
teaching  even  the  mature  Indians  to  read 
and  write  their  own  tongue. 

No  less  that  four  great  Dioceses  are  now 
established  in  that  portion  of  British  Amer¬ 


ica  referred  to,  under  the  heroic  Bishops  of 
Rupert’s  Land,  Moosonee,  Athabasca  and 
Saskatchewan.  Sixty  Missionaries  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  ministering  to  many  hundred 
communicants  and  their  families,  and  in 
carrying  the  Gospel  to  those  still  heathen. 

“A  life  so  secluded  and  laborious  as  the 
Archdeacon's,  and  so  fruitful  and  joyous, 
bespeaks  a  faith  that  is  not  a  mere  enthusi¬ 
asm.  To  face  frost,  famine,  fatigue,  and 
sometimes  wild  beasts,  to  give  up  all  social 
comforts  and  indulgences,  to  be  parted  for 
years  from  children  and  friends,  and  to  bear 
all  and  do  all,  not  with  mere  patience,  but 
with  desire  and  joy,  shows  that  God’s  grace 
is  still  with  His  chosen  servants,  and  that 
He  is  more  than  houses  and  lands  and  chil¬ 
dren  and  life. 

“The  whole  Diocese  would  have  been 
filled  with  Missionary  fire  if  it  could  have 
met  this  noble  soldier  of  the  Cross  and  have 
heard  his  modest,  simple,  glowing  recital  of 
what  the  Lord  hath  wrought.” 

Of  the  Archdeacon’s  visit  in  New 
York  all  the  Church  papers  made  full 
mention.  We  select  a  part  of  the  ac¬ 
count  given  by  the  correspondent  of  the 
Living  Church  as  perhaps  the  most 
satisfactory: 

Archdeacon  Kirkby,  of  York,  Diocese  of 
Moosonee,  British  North  America,  has  been 
passing  through  New  York,  on  his  way  to 
England.  He  is  a  man  whose  name  will 
pass  into  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  be 
classed  there  among  those  Missionary  heroes 
whom  we  most  do  venerate.  To  speak  at 
all  of  him  and  his  work,  will  necessitate 
words  which  may  a]jpear  exaggeration,  but 
they  are  within  the  facts.  The  Bishop  of 
Fond  du  Lac,  it  is  said,  wrote  privately  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Domestic  Committee 
urging  him  in  strongest  terms,  not  to  allow 
the  Archdeacon  to  leave  the  metropolis  with¬ 
out  inducing  him  to  turn  his  eloquence  to 
account,  with  a  view  of  deepening-  interest 
in  the  cause  of  Missions.  In  the  course, of 
this  letter,  the  Bishop  said:  “Archdeacon 
Kirkby,  twenty-seven  years  ago,  gave  him¬ 
self  as  a  Missionary  to  the  Indians  in  the 
extreme  North  of  this  continent.  He  has 
travelled  on  foot  almost  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
He  was  the  first  to  preach  the  Gospel  within 
the  Arctic  Circle;  and  he  has  preached  with 
such  success,  that  all  the  Northern  tribes 
were  converted.” 
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He  has  passed  on  foot  or  in  canoe,  over 
every  part  of  the  immense  territory  bounded 
by  the  Arctic  sea.  He  has  visited  the  tribes 
dwelling  near  Hudson’s  Bay,  and  along  the 
Mackenzie  river;  four  times  crossing  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  ministering  to  the 
tribes  in  Alaska.  He  has  been  able  to  mas¬ 
ter  the  speech,  and  discover  the  grammar  of 
these  races,  and  has  given  them  a  written 
language  of  symbolic  characters,  translating 
the  Prayer  Book,  and  the  AVord  of  God  into 
it.  To  publish  these  translations  is  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  present  visit  to  England.  Four 
great  dioceses  are  now  established  in  that 
portion  of  British  America  referred  to,  under 
the  Bishops  of  Rupert’s  Land,  Moosonee, 
Athabasca,  and  Saskatchewan.  Sixty  Mis¬ 
sionaries  are  employed  in  ministering  to 
a  large  number  of  communicants  and  their 
families,  and  in  extending  the  boundaries  of 
the  Ctiurch. 

This  life,  secluded  and  rigorous,  which 
the  Archdeacon  has  been  living  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  separated  from  children  and 
friends,  and  every  social  comfort,  in  order 
to  face  frost,  famine,  fatigue,  sometimes 
wild  beasts,  and  in  the  most  desolate  part 
of  our  earth,  for  Christ’s  sake  and  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  is  a  life  which  can  be  likened  only  to 
those  saintly  ones  in  the  Church’s  story, 
which  have  been  the  nearest  reflection  of  her 
Lord's. 

The  Archdeacon  is  a  little  man,  and  so 
modest  that  there  has  been  much  difficulty 
in  persuading  him  to  address  a  public  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  interest  of  Missions.  He  spoke 
to  the  Churchwomen  composing  the  Nio¬ 
brara  League,  on  Thursday  morning,  April 
7th,  at  11  o’clock,  in  the  Sunday-school 
room  of  the  Church  of  the  Transfiguration ; 
and  to  the  students  of  the  General  Seminary 
on  Friday  afternoon,  April  8th,  when  several 
of  the  Clergy  were  present.  He  at  first 
altogether  declined  to  address  a  large  public 
meeting,  but  finally  consented,  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  the  Niobrara  League ;  and,  as 
the  result,  a  special  Service  was  held  last 
Sunday  evening  at  7 :30,  in  the  Church  of 
the  Transfiguration,  which  was  crowded. 
The  Archdeacon  told  the  story  of  his  trials 
and  labors  among  the  Northern  races,  and 
how  God  had  blessed  the  work.  His  words 
came  with  wonderful  power  and  earnestness, 
and  awoke  irresistibly  an  answering  fire  in 
the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  Oh  !  if  the 
Church,  one  thinks,  were  but  filled  with 


such  self-sacrificing  zeal  as  this,  her  Christly 
and  Catholic  claims  would  not  long  fail  of 
recognition.  How  few  of  us  realize  what 
triumphs  of  the  Cross  are  within  our  reach  ! 

Archdeacon  Kirkby  has  been  the  one  object 
of  deep  interest  in  New  York  of  late.  To 
listen  to  the  story  of  his  labors  among  the 
Indians  of  British  America,  so  full  of  pri¬ 
vation  and  suffering,  of  pathetic  incident, 
of  poetry  and  of  romance,  told  in  such  a 
simple  and  child-like  manner,  tends  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  stronger  and  better  impression  than 
anything  on  this  subject  we  have  ever 
heard.  When  he  tells  us  that  the  traders 
there  are  all  good  men,  and  that  their  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  Indians  is  only  for  good ,  he 
does  not  remind  us  of  the  painful  contrast 
in  our  own  experience;  but  we  think  of  it, 
and  blush  for  very  shame.  When  he  quietly 
alludes  to  the  fact  that  King  Alcohol  has 
no  subjects  there,  because  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  not  allow  intoxicating  liquors 
to  be  sold  to  the  Indians,  he  does  not  imply 
that  it  is  different  in  our  own  enlightened 
and  favored  land ;  but  instantly  there  comes 
to  us  a  memory  of  the  millions  of  lives  and 
of  money  which  our  own  Government  has 
wasted,  because  King  Alcohol  is  allowed  to 
reign  among  our  Western  Tribes. 

The  Archdeacon,  having  addressed  the 
Niobrara  League,  went  directly  to  Middle- 
town,  to  speak  to  the  students  in  the  Di¬ 
vinity  School.  On  Friday,  he  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  students  in  the  General  Theological 
Seminary ;  on  Saturday  an  informal  reception 
was  given  him,  at  which  many  of  our  most 
prominent  Clergy  and  laity  were  present. 
On  Sunday  night,  he  preached  in  the  Church 
of  the  Transfiguration;  on  Monday,  gave  an 
Instruction  to  the  Society  of  the  Royal  Law, 
in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Communion,  and 
on  Tuesday  sailed  for  England.  Such  is  the 
record  of  the  few  days  he  has  spent  with  us. 
Would  that  he  could  come  oftener,  and  stir 
us  up  to  better  things  ! 

We  close  with  two  short  extracts  from 
the  New  York  letter  to  the  Southern 
Churchman: 

Whoever  was  at  the  Church  of  the  Trans¬ 
figuration  on  Thursday  morning  heard  a 
man  who  knows  more  about  the  Indians  in 
British  North  America  than  perhaps  any 
other  man  living.  You  easily  imagine  that 
a  man  who  has  been  living  and  laboring  in 
those  parts  for  twenty-seven  years ;  who  has 
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travelled  on  foot  from  ocean  to  ocean  ;  who 
is  as  familiar  with  the  territory  bounded  by 
the  Arctic  sea  as  I  am  with  New  York;  who 
of  all  ministers  was  the  first  to  carry  the 
Gospel  beyond  the  Arctic  circle;  who  has 
four  times  crossed  the  Rocky  mountains, 
going  from  Hudson’s  bay  to  Alaska  and 
from  Alaska  to  Hudson’s  bay;  who  week 
after  week  and  month  after  month  has  trav¬ 
elled  by  canoe  up  and  down  the  Mackenzie 
river  by  day,  sleeping  on  the  banks  by  night ; 
who  at  times  could  not  tell  whether  twelve 
o’clock  meant  the  middle  of  the  night  or 
the  middle  of  the  day ;  who  seems  to  have 
experienced  any  amount  of  hunger  and  hair¬ 
breadth  escapes;  who  sent  his  seven  children 
to  England  to  be  educated  by  the  Missionary 
Society,  not  seeing  them  in  ten  years;  who 
has  been  among  the  Chippewayan  tribes  till 
he  knows  their  language  perhaps  even  better 
than  his  own ;  that  such  a  man  would 
naturally  be  weighed  down  and  sobered  in 
view  of  life’s  vicissitudes  and  hardships. 
Not  such  is  Archdeacon  Kirkby.  He  is  a 
little  man — to  be  sure,  little,  that  is  in  body 
— but  he  must  be  one  of  the  most  genial  and 
companionable  men  in  the  world.  He  is 
fairly  bursting  with  good  humor,  and  has 
plainly  found  vastly  more  “sweetness  and 
light”  in  the  Arctic  regions  than  have  the 
majority  of  people  in  the  temperate  zone. 
He  gets  letters  from  England  three  times  a 
year,  papers  but  once,  and  if  he  wants  an 
English  suit  he  has  to  send  for  it  a  year  or 
two  beforehand.  He  is  now  on  his  way  to 
England  to  get  the  Prayer  Book  and  portions 
of  the  Bible  printed  in  Chippeway.  Then 
he  will  come  again,  and  with  him  bring  two 
of  his  sons  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  that 
father  “who  would  live  the  same  life  over 
again.”  Here  are  zeal  and  faith  up  to  the 
most  apostolic  idea.  He  has  a  way  of  teach¬ 
ing  Indian  children  so  tliat  they  can  read 


their  language  in  five  or  six  weeks.  Alto¬ 
gether  he  is  the  most  remarkable  man  whom 
I  have  listened  to  for  many  a  day.  He  is  to 
speak  in  the  Theological  Seminary  this 
afternoon,  and  preach  in  the  Church  of  the 
Transfiguration  on  Sunday  evening;  so  that 
you  may  hear  from  him  again. 

On  Tuesday,  Archdeacon  Kirkby  sailed 
for  England.  During  his  stay  in  the  city 
he  attracted  to  himself  no  little  attention 
from  our  people,  as  he  certainly  deserved  to 
do.  On  Sunday  evening  he  preached  a  ser¬ 
mon  in  the  Church  of  the  Transfiguration — 
the  “little  church  around  the  corner” — and 
on  Monday  afternoon  gave  an  Instruction  to 
the  Society  of  the  Royal  Law,  in  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Communion.  In  both  cases  his 
sermons  were  impressive  and  his  spirit  was  ad¬ 
mirable.  He  is  no  son  of  thunder,  but  speaks 
in  a  quiet,  earnest  way,  which  deeply  moves 
you.  I  should  say  of  him  that  he  is  one  of 
the  most  sweet  and  saintly  spirits  to  be  found 
in  any  Church  or  under  any  circumstances. 
He  began  his  work  among  the  Indians 
nearly  thirty  years  ago  at  York  Factory,  a 
place  on  Hudson’s  bay.  What  do  you  think 
of  his  statement  that  every  Indian  in  that 
place  has  been  baptized,  and  that  you  would 
not  find  a  higher  average  of  morality  in  any 
congregation  either  here  or  in  England  ? 
His  sermon  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Com¬ 
munion,  “For  me  to  live  is  Christ,  but  to 
die  is  gain,”  was  goodness  itself.  I  am  not 
speaking  of  greatness  or  anything  like  it. 
But  no  man  living  could  have  preached 
that  sermon  and  not  be  a  man  of  rare  faith, 
charity,  contentment,  meekness  and  lovable¬ 
ness  in  general.  If  such  are  the  results  of 
going  out  as  Missionaries  to  British  America 
we  had  all  better  go  there,  for  I  fear  they 
can  never  be  hoped  for  by  staying  at  home.  As 
near  as  I  can  see,  these  Missionaries  are  about 
the  best  and  happiest  men  in  the  world. 
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Yanicton  Agency,  Dakota, 
December  2d,  1880. 

. The  chapel  at  the  Point  of 

the  Timber  has  been  closed  since  last  spring 
on  account  of  its  inaccessibility  by  reason 
of  standing  water,  and  most  of  the  people 
in  the  region  also  had  to  remove  to  the  high 
ground.  It  ought  to  be  removed  to  where 
the  people  are  now  settling  and  taking  per¬ 


manent  farms.  I  wish  somebody  could  be 
interested  to  do  that  very  desirable  thing 
for  us.  The  chapel  is  still  closed  because 
many  have  moved  back  from  it,  and  because 
I  have  no  one  now  to  maintain  Services 
there. 

January  11th,  1881. 

. You  kindly  asked  me  some 

time  ago  to  give  you  an  estimate  of  the 
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cost  of  removing  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy 
Comforter,  Point  of  the  Timber,  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  situation,  back  on  the  land  where  the 
Indians  are  now  taking  up  farms.  I  have 
been  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  carpenter 
who  usually  works  for  us,  and  who  is  very 
reasonable  in  his  prices.  He  has  not  yet 
returned  from  Pine  Ridge,  but  as  soon  as  he 
does  I  will  get  it  and  send  it.  I  think  my¬ 
self  that  to  remove  it,  and  fix  it  as  it  should 
be,  will  require  at  least  $200.  It  has  never 
had  proper  seats,  and  has  not  been  in  any 
way  made  attractive.  It  ought  to  be  clap- 
boarded  outside  to  make  it  more  comforta¬ 
ble.  As  it  stands  it  is  simply  hewed  logs 
chinked  and  plastered,  with  a  cottonwood 
shingle  roof  on  it.  It  may  turn  out  that  the 
roof  will  have  to  be  re-shingled,  as  cotton¬ 
wood  is  very  perishable  and  it  has  already 
served  eight  years.  .  .  .  . 

April  13th,  1881. 

Dear  Dr.  Twing  : — I  have  been  slow  in 
sending  you  my  last  report  partly  because 
Frank  Yassar  was  shut  up  by  flood  and  snow 
at  White  Swan  and  could  not  come  down 
to  sign  the  voucher,  and  partly  because  the 
mails  have  been  stopped  and  nothing  could 
be  gotten  out  to  the  world  beyond  Spring- 
field,  and  nothing  could  be  brought  in. 
Eastern  people  can  have  little  idea  of  the  ter¬ 
rible  winter  we  have  experienced  here,  and 
are  still  experiencing,  for  the  whole  country 
is  buried  in  snow  and  the  mercury  was  down 
to  8  this  morning.  Provisions  of  any  kind 
are  scarcely  to  be  had  at  all,  and  many  poor 
people  are  deprived  of  the  commonest  nec¬ 
essaries  of  life.  Some  white  people  are  liv¬ 
ing  upon  parched  corn,  and  they  have  lost 
nearly  all  their  cattle.  The  Indians  are  a 
little  better  off,  for  they  have  some  rations, 
though  the  amount  is  not  sufficient — barely 
enough  to  keep  them  from  dying  of  starva¬ 
tion.  They  have  lost  many  of  their  cattle, 
and  will  probably  lose  the  rest  before  grass 
comes. 

In  the  midst  of  it  came  the  breaking  up 
of  the  Missouri,  and  a  tremendous  flood 
which  swept  over  all  the  bottom  lands,  al¬ 
most  without  exception,  carrying  away  all 
the  houses  and  everything.  The  Indians 
were  warned,  but  would  not  believe  that  the 
flood  could  reach  them,  as  they  had  never 
known  such  a  rise  before ;  hence  the  larger 
number  did  not  get  out  till  the  last  moment, 
and  consequently  saved  nothing  but  them¬ 
selves.  The  ice  was  very  heavy,  from  two 


feet  to  forty-two  inches  in  thickness,  and 
some  blocks  containing  hundreds  of  tons, 
and  swept  over  the  bottoms  with  irresistible 
force,  carrying  everything  before  it.  The 
water  lias  now  subsided  and  left  the  bottoms 
covered  with  this  heavy  ice,  in  many  places 
several  layers  in  thickness,  and  at  every  pos¬ 
sible  angle.  It  will  hardly  be  melted  before 
the  end  of  Summer,  and  it  will  be  im¬ 
possible  for  the  Indians  to  go  back  into  the 
bottoms,  even  if  they  wished.  They  are 
thoroughly  frightened  now,  and  I  think 
they  will  now  take  our  advice  and  yield  to 
our  efforts  for  the  past  six  years,  which  have 
been  to  the  point  to  get  them  to  settle  on  the 
high  prairie.  I  am  sorry  for  their  losses  and 
trouble,  but  glad  if  it  will  bring  about  the 
above  result.  I  fear  there  will  be  a  great 
amount  of  sickness  and  many  deaths  this 
Spring,  from  their  low  condition  on  account 
of  lack  of  food,  and  the  beef  which  they 
have  been  compelled  to  eat  the  past  few 
months,  as  the  doctor  says,  had  essentially 
died  before  it  was  butchered,  and  is  unfit  for 
human  beings.  This  has  been  owing  to  bad 
and  mistaken  management. 

Of  course  our  chapel  at  the  Point  shared 
the  fate  of  other  buildings  there.  It  was 
carried  about  four  miles  below  add  deposited 
in  the  woods,  apparently  whole,  but  as  yet 
I  have  seen  no  one  who  has  been  to  it  and 
examined  its  condition.  Of  course  to  save 
it  at  all  to  the  Church  it  must  now  be  re¬ 
moved.  I  wish  we  could  have  had  it  done 
last  autumn.  It  will  now  have  to  be  hauled 
more  than  double  the  distance. 

The  chapel  at  White  Swan  has  not  been 
injured.  It  stands  on  a  little  ridge  in  the 
bottom,  and  the  water  and  ice  swept  all 
around  it.  The  people  are  all  on  the  second 
bench  and  high  prairie  back  of  it,  and  some 
distance  away.  On  account  of  the  water 
and  ice  around  I  doubt  if  it  can  be  used  this 
season,  and  then  the  people  will  not  settle 
in  the  bottom  again,  and,  of  course,  that 
chapel  to  be  of  any  further  use  will  have  to 
be  removed  too.  Services  are  maintained 
there  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Church.  Here  at  the  Agency  we  were 
considerably  above  the  water-flood,  and  we 
are  thankful  that  we  have  been  mercifully 
spared  the  destruction  and  loss  and  discom¬ 
fort  which  have  overwhelmed  many  towns 
and  settlers  along  the  River.  Of  course  we 
hear  nothing  from  other  Missions,  and  have 
not  for  at  least  two  months,  and  know 
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March  18th ,  Monday. — Got  out  my  boat  and  tried  very 
hard  to  get  a  crew  to  go  with  me  to  Kitamat,  about  160 
miles  distant,  but  the  few  people  who  were  at  home  seemed 
to  be  engaged  ;  so,  with  Patrick,  our  native  teacher,  and 
his  wife,  who  are  going  to  supply  Kitamat  for  a  season,  we 
started  at  noon.  We  had  to  row  for  about  seven  miles, 
when  we  got  a  fair  wind,  which  carried  us  out  to  Milbank 
Sound.  Here  we  camped  for  the  night  in  a  quiet  little  bay, 
having  travelled  about  twenty  miles. 

llt-th,  Tuesday. — We  made  an  early  start,  but  had  not 
gone  far  when  the  wind  began  to  blow  very  hard  from  the 
north.  We  tried  to  row  against  it,  but  our  efforts  were  un¬ 
successful.  We  only  made  about  three  miles  when  we  had 
to  go  ashore. 

15th ,  11  ednesdciy. — Wind  not  so  strong  as  yesterday,  but 
still  against  us.  However,  we 

PUT  OUR  STRENGTH  TO  THE  OARS, 

and  after  rowing  hard  all  day  against  wind  and  tide,  we 
managed  to  reach  an  Indian  village,  named  Hy-hies,  about 
8  o’clock  at  night.  We  were  thoroughly  tired  with  our  17 
miles  hard  toiling.  Late  as  it  was  we  called  the  people 
together,  and  after  singing  and  prayer  we  talked  to  them 
about  the  way  of  salvation.  We  spread  our  blankets  in  an 
Indian  house,  but  to  sleep  was  an  impossibility.  The  place 
felt  to  us  like  a  barn  with  both  ends  knocked  out,  the  wind 
having  full  sweep  right  through,  and  the  night  bitter  cold. 

16th ,  Thursday. — No  wind,  but  snowed  hard  all  day. 
Made  about  fourteen  miles. 

1/th,  Friday. — We  labored  hard  against  a  strong  wind  for 
several  hours,  and  onlv  mndp  fivp  rml^c  WA 

FROM  THREE  TO  FOUR  FEET  OF  SNOW 

at  our  camping-place,  and  not  strong  enough  to  bear  us. 
This  is  the  day  we  expected  to  reach  Kitamat,  and  here  we 
are  not  half  way. 

18th ,  Saturday. — Blowing  a  gale  from  the  north,  and 
intensly  cold.  If  we  get  too  near  the  fire  we  suffer  from 
the  smoke,  and  if  we  keep  away  from  it  we  are  punished  by 

the  cold,  so  our  circumstances  are  anything  blit  comfortable, 

and  it  is  impossible  to  continue  our  journey  on  account  of 
the  strong  wind.  As  our  food  was  getting  low,  we  went  in 
search  of  something  to  eat.  We  found  an  excellent  bed  of 
cockles  and  clams,  which  was  a  rare  treat  to  us. 

19th,  Sunday. — Still  very  cold.  The  Lord  was  with  us 
in  our  services  throughout  the  day. 

20th,  Monday  — Wind  not  so  strong,  so  we  launched  forth, 
but  had  to  row  all  day  in  a  snowstorm,  and  still  worse,  we 
had  to  camp  at  night  on  a  small  island  where  there  was  no 
firewood.  By  a  good  deal  of  perseverence  .we  managed  to 
get  a  few  sticks  to  boil  our  kettle.  After  thanking  the 
Lord  for  the  blessings  of  the  day,  and  commending  ourselves 
to  His  care  for  the  night,  we  rolled  ourselves  up  in  our 
blankets  and 

LAY  DOWN  IN  THE  SNOW, 

not  to  sleep,  however,  as  the  snow  kept  continually  falling 
from  the  tree  under  which  we  had  pitched  our  tent,  and  the 
continual  noise  that  it  made  kept  us  awake. 

21st ,  Tuesday. — Did  not  start  till  near  noon,  when  we 
had  the  tide  in  our  favor,  and  the  wind  had  entirely  gone. 
We  made  about  twelve  miles,  and  found  very  comfortable 
.  quarters  with  some  Kitlope  Indians.  I  told  them  that  if 
they  washed  the  paint  off  their  faces,  I  would  show  them 
something  out  of  a  very  strange  box  (magic  lantern).  Then 
there  was  a  general  washing  of  faces,  both  old  and  young, 
and  in  a  short  time  they  all  presented  themselves,  looking 
very  respectable.  They  were  very  much  pleased  with  the 
magic  lantern.  We  talked  and  sang  and  prayed  with  them, 
and  we  all  spent  a  very  happy  evening. 


22nd,  Wednesday. — Considerable  snow,  and  a  strong  head 
wind  toward  night.  We  made  fourteen  miles  in  ten  hours. 

23rd,  Thursday. — Started  about  noon  with  a  fair  wind,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  we  made  eighteen  miles.  Here  we 
found  a 

CAMP  OF  KITAMAT  INDIANS, 

who  were  catching  halibut.  As  we  were  wet  to  the  skin  on 
account  of  heavy  rain,  we  decided  to  stay  with  them  for 
the  night. 

-Ifth,  Friday.  With  a  fair  wind  all  day  we  reached 
Kitamat  in  the  evening,  about  38  miles  from  where  we 
camped.  We  were  very  kindly  received  by  the  people,  and 
found  comfortable  quarters  with  Amos,  our  local  preacher. 

We  spent  four  very  happy  days  with  this  people.  Blessed 
meetings  on  Sunday,  although  our  hearts  were  made  sad  by 
the  death  of  one  of  the  faithful  few  ;  yet,  his  end  was  peace, 

he  died  trusting  in  Jesus.  The  rest  of  our  'time  was 
occupied  in  visiting  from  house  to  house,  adjusting  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  settling  troubles  of  various  kinds,  besides 
marrying  a  few  couples  and  baptizing  some  children. 

29th,  Wednesday. — Six  young  men  belonging  to  the 
Temperance  Society  volunteered  to  take  me  as  far  as  Skeena 
River,  on  my  way  home,  so  we  bade  farewell  to  the  friends, 
and  started  about  noon.  The  first  three  days  after  leaving 
Kitamat  we 

EXPERIENCED  VERY  ROUGH  WEATHER, 
but  the  fourth  day  we  had  fine  weather  and  a  good  wind, 
by  which  means  we  travelled  about  80  miles,  reaching 
Essington  at  10  p.m.  on  Saturday. 

2nd  April,  Sunday. — Preached  at  Essington  morning  and 
evening,  and  twice  at  a  fishery  across  the  river,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day. 

3 rd,  Monday. — Started  for  Port  Simpson  with  a  fair 
wind,  and  reached  our  destination  in  the  afternoon.  We 
are  thankful  to  get  home  again,  after  a  long,  tedious  voyage 
of  four  weeks ;  yet,  we  trust  the  seeds  that  have  been 
dropped  by  the  wayside  may  bring  forth  fruit  abundantly. 

We  expect  to  leave  for  Naas  to-morrow  to  spend  a  few 
days  amongst  our  people  who  are  fishing  at  that  place. 


SASKATCHEWAN  DISTRICT. 

WHITE-FISH  LAKE. 

are  glad  to  report  the  safe  arrival  of  the  Rev. 
H.  B.  Steinhauer  at  the  scene  of  his  past  suc¬ 
cessful  labors,  where  he  was  received  with  manifest 
tokens  of  delight,  not  only  by  his  family,  but  by  the 
whole  of  the  membership  of  that  Christian  community. 
His  long  and  tedious  journey  had  told  unfavorably 
upon  his  constitution,  notwithstanding  his  being  hab¬ 
ituated  to  camp  life  for  many  years  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  duties  as  a  Missionary  to  the  Indians  in  the 
North-West  Territory.  The  kindly  treatment  tendered 
to  him  in  his  visits  through  our  several  Conferences 
was  an  unfavorable  “  training  ”  for  such  a  rough  and 
extended  journey,  whilst  his  many  years  of  toil  had 
diminished  the  physical  powers  of  endurance  which 
he  formerly  possessed  ;  the  result  was  it  took  several 
weeks  for  him  to  recuperate  before  he  could  vigorously 
enter  upon  his  beloved  work.  Through  the  attention 
of  the  Teacher  and  the  Local  Preachers  upon  the  Mis¬ 
sion,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  he  reports  the  Missionary 
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Church  in  a  spiritually  prosperous  state.  It  was  a 
beautiful  illustration  of  the  Indians’  attachment  to  the 
Sabbath  and  the  ordinances  of  God’s  house,  that  in 
passing  through  Good-fish  Lake  Settlement,  not  a 
person  was  to  be  seen — every  one  had  gone  up  to  the 
holy  place  to  worship  God.  The  intrusion  of  another 
denomination  into  our  sheep-fold,  is  only  one  of  many 
instances  where  men  and  means  would  be  more  suitably 
employed  in  the  conversion  of  the  many  Pagans  found 
in  this  broad  territory,  than  in  picking  up  the  fruit  of 
other  men’s  labors. 

Letter  from  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Steinhauek,  dated  White-fish  Lake, 
February  16  th ,  18S2. 

After  a  tedious  and  fatiguing  journey,  I  arrived  at  White- 
fish  Lake  on  the  third  Sunday  of  October. 

At  Winnipeg,  I  stayed  over  two  weeks,  waiting  for  my 
freight  from  Toronto,  at  the  same  time  looking  about  for  our 
old  friend,  Sam.  Favel.  After  travelling  about  the  swampy 
settlement  and  Selkirk,  I  found  him  on  board  of  a  steamer 
which  runs  between  Winnipeg  and  Grand  Rapids  ;  he  was 
quite  overjoyed  at  seeing  me,  and  the  prospect  of  returning 
to  the  Saskatchewan,  promising  that  he  would  be  ready  in 
two  days ;  but  after  waiting  over  two  days,  as  he  made  no 
appearance,  I  had  to  leave  that  part  of  the  luggage  behind, 
and 

WENT  ON  TO  THE  PORTAGE, 

whither  my  goods  had  already  been  forwarded.  Remaining 
here  again  for  a  few  days  waiting  for  a  party  of  freighter^ 
going  west,  the  last  party  for  the  season. 

I  purchased  two  oxen,  two  carts,  and  harness  for  a  pony, 
buckboard  and  harness,  and  provisions  for  the  long  trip,  in¬ 
volving  a  cost  of  $300  altogether  ;  with  the  conveyance  at 
my  command  I  was  unable  to  take  up  all  my  freight,  and 
was  vratler  the  necessity  of  leaving  over  1,300  lbs.,  consign¬ 
ing  the  same  to  Mr.  A.  McDonald,  who  kindly  engaged  to 
forward  the  goods  to  Yictoria.  I  did  this  through  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  our  good  friend  Dr.  Rice. 

On  the  12th  August,  the  train  of  carts  started  from  the 
Portage  edging  myself  in  this  train,  driving  my  two  carts 
and  buckboard  on  foot,  and  this  was  to  be  the  mode  of  travel 
through  a  distance  of  not  less  than  seven  or  eight  hundred 
miles.  There  was  not  much  congeniality  of  companionship 
in  this  train  to  which  I  had  joined  myself. 

The  difficulties,  trials,  and  annoyances  were  a  thousand 
and  one ;  you  may  be  sure  I  was  not  a  little  wearied  in  this 
long  and  tedious  journey,  but  the  hope  of  arriving  at  last 
within  the  sphere  of  my  labors  which  is  my  home,  held  me 
up,  so  that  I  was  not  altogether  prostrated. 

It  was  only  after  getting  home  I  was  laid  up  for  more 
than  six  weeks. 

By  the  care  of  a  kind  and  ever- watchful  Providence,  I  was 

PERMITTED  TO  GET  HOME. 

It  was  Sunday  when  I  was  passing  along  the  Good-fish 
Lake  Settlement ;  I  saw  no  one  stirring  about  the  houses, 
all  had  gone  to  Church  to  the  White-fish  Lake  Settlement. 
During  this  long  trip  I  felt  no  anxiety  about  myself,  but  for 
those  who  were  so  anxiously  looking  for  my  return.  Then 
there  was  joy  and  gladness  when  I  came  amongst  them,  not 
only  those  of  my  own  family,  but  the  whole  of  this  poor 
but  dear  people. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  I  found  things  in  the 
Mission  almost  in  the  same  state  as  I  left  them,  fourteen 
months  ago,  walking  by  the  same  rule,  and  minding  the 
same  thing,  which  had  been  taught  them  by  their  Missionary. 


My  local  preachers  and  class-leaders,  have  done  their  duty 
during  my  absence.  All  is  peace  and  quietness  within  our 
borders  ;  the  members  of  our  Society  here,  as  ever,  adhere 
strongly  to  the  means  which  have  been  so  great  a  help  to 
them °in  their  endeavors  to  follow  the  good  and  right  way. 
For  this  1  am  truly  thankful  to  Almighty  God  for  the  good¬ 
ness  and  mercy  which  have  been  shown  them  and  me  during 
our  separation. 

As  regards 

THE  TEMPORAL  CONDITION 

of  our  people  of  this  station,  I  am  thankful  in  being  able 
to  inform  you  all  is  as  well  as  can  be  expected  under  present 
circumstances.  There’  has  been  sickness  amongst  them,  only 
one  has  been  taken  away  by  death ;  a  full  member  of  our  So¬ 
ciety.  There  have  been  twelve  births. 

During  the  last  season  our  people  have  been  blessed  in 
their  endeavors  in  a  small  way  to  farm  ;  their  crops  of  wheat 
and  other  gram  were  very  good  ;  the  root  crop  was  also 
good,  but  frost  coming  on  so  suddenly,  and  before  the 
usual  time,  some  patches  of  potatoes  are  still  under  ground. 

The  great  drawback  which  retards  our  progress  in  our 
attempts  to  advance  in  the  line  of  civilization,  is  the  want 
of  a  mill ;  if  there  were  anything  of  the  kind  within  a  con¬ 
venient  distance,  the  Indians  would  be  in  comparatively 
good  circumstances, — would  have  bread  enough  for  them¬ 
selves  from  the  quantity  of  grain  they  have.  _ 

The  fall  fishing  at  the  Lake  was  almost  a  failure,  by  which 
some  will  be  reduced  to  suffering. 

To  be  Continued. 


JAPAN. 

ETTERS  from  the  missionaries  are  still  encourag¬ 
ing,  in  regard  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
the  work  in  Japan.  Our  readers  will  be  interested  in 
the  following  letter  from  one  of  the  native  ministers, 
addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  McDonald.  We  print  it 
verbatim,  to  show  the  almost  complete  mastery  of 
English  already  acquired  by  this  promising  young 
Japanese  minister : — 

Letter  from  the  Rev.  Y.  Hiraiwa,  elated  Kofu,  28th  Feb.,  1882. 

Your  last  letter  came  to  hand  in  due  time,  and  I  delivered 
your  message  to  Mr.  Kobayashi  and  Mr.  Toyama.  We  all 
are  continuing  to  be  well,  and  hearty  in  our  work.  The 
time  flys  Jvery  quick  indeed  ;  your  letter  reminded  me  that 
we  shall  be  carried  to  Tokio  for  the  District  Meeting  very 
soon,  and  we  have  not  much  time  to  do  our  work. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  Kobayashi  returned  here  from  three  days 
circuit  trip,  and  we  held  the 

preachers’  meeting 

in  the  afternoon,  in  my  house,  among  us  three.  We  hold 
this  meeting  on  every  Monday  afternoon,  from  two  o’clock, 
since  I  came,  and  it  continues  for  three  or  four  hours  every 
time.  He,  who  has  been  out  for  trip,  always  first  speaks  of 
what  he  preached,  of  the  attendance  of  congregation,  and  of 
what  he  has  observed  concerning  the  condition  of  societies 
in  the  circuit  he  visited.  Then  we  talk  about  the  general 
condition  of  the  Church,  and  the  special  cases  of  members  ; 
and  also  about  the  matter  and  manner  of  preaching  (for  we 
want  to  be  perfect  and  effectual  preachers  of  the  God’s 
Word).  And  I  give  them  instructions  and  encouragement, 
when  necessary.  After  these  we  pray  in  turn  for  the 
Church  and  one  another,  and  disperse  again  for  the  battle. 

The  congregation  at  Suwamura,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has 
lately  been  greatly  disturbed  and  broken  on  account  of  what 
may  be  called 


speech  this  morning;  lam  to  talk  about  the  North- 
West.  I  want  this  morning  to  express  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  I  have  of  Bro.  German’s  beautiful  address  last 
night  on  behalf  of  the  women  of  our  country.  Depend, 
upon  it,  that  in  our  Mission-fields  in  the  North-West 
none  have  endured  a  severer  strain  than  the  women.  I 
went  out  into  one  of  my  Circuits  the  other  day  and 
found  one  of  the  Missionaries,  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
any  dwelling,  in  a  house  made  of  rough  boards,  twelve 
feet  square,  and  a  cooking-stove,  a  table,  a  bed,  two 
chairs,  and  an  organ  within.  In  that  house  I  found  one 
of  my  old  students  from  the  Female  College.  I  want  to 
say  this,  that  those  girls  that  have  gone  from  good 
homes  and  have  had  the  advantages  of  a  good  education 
are  the  ones  that  bear  the  strain  best.  They  are  not 
afraid  to  meet  life.  In  regard  to  the  remarks  of  the 
Chairman  relative  to  Mrs.  George  Macdougall,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  being  associated  with  her  while  she  was 
at  Hamilton,  and  I  never  met  a  person  more  quiet  and 
one  that  forced  herself  less  upon  you,  and  yet  I  question 
if  you  will  find  a  woman  equal  in  inteligence,  and  one 
whose  eyes  have  seen  as  far  as  hers  in  critical  times, 
such  as  that  in  connection  with  the  Mounted  Police, 
when  George  Macdougall  had  to  go  abroad  in  order  to 
prevent  that  force  from  being  cut  off.  I  do  hope  vou  will 
carry  on  the  agitation,  and  that  the  Government  will  be 
induced  to  make  Mrs.  McDougall  comfortable  for  the 
rest  of  her  life.  What  lady  is  there  here  who  could 
bear  the  strain  of  being  severed  from  all  civilized 
associations  for  years  and  years,  where  the  only  persons 
with  whom  to  converse  are  the  members  of  their  own 
house  ?  The  Indians  don’t  converse  in  English,  and  if 
they  did  they  have  no  extended  information,  and  to  sit 
down  from  year  to  year  instructing  these  savages  is  really 
a  noble  sacrifice  in  the  history  of  Missionary  toil.  The 
North-West  is  a  large  country,  and  I  believe  it  is 
destined  to  make  these  Lower  Provinces  immensely 
wealthy.  You  can  all  understand  that  the  North-West 
is  never  to  be  and  never  can  be,  from  its  very  position 
and  circumstances,  a  manufacturing  country.  Manu¬ 
facturing  must  be  done  down  here.^  It  can  raise  any 
amount  of  grain.  No  gold-fields  can  furnish  gold  as 
rapidly  as  that  country,  whenever  there  are  enough 
people  engaged  in  agricultural  work.  I  have  been  In 
England  twice  during  the  winter  season.  I  spent  thirty 
years  of  my  life  in  the  Lower  Provinces  ;  thirty  years 
in  Canada  proper,  and  a  little  while  in  the  North-West, 
and  1  wish  to  say,  in  regard  to  the  country  and  the 
climate,  that  I  have  never  seen  any  climate  to  approach 
that  of  the  North-West.  I  have  no  other  word  to  use 
in  regard  to  it,  inapplicable  as  it  may  seem,  but  the 
simple  term  “  delicious.”  The  climate  is  so  exhilarating 
that  you  never  meet  a  person  there  with  a  long  face. 
Now,  I  want  to  say  to  Mr.  Ladner,  that,  in  so  far  as 
Newfoundland  is  concerned,  I  used  to  be  associated 
with  Newfoundland  Missions  before  his  time,  and  I 
know  their  sufferings  and  their  noble  generosity  more 
than  he  does,  perhaps,  but  still  Newfoundland  is  not 
important  in  the  sense  in  which  the  North-West  is. 
When  you  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Americans 
declare  that  twenty  millions  of  people  can  dwell  in 
that  North-West,  you  have  an  idea  of  my  meaning. 
You  should  remember  also  that  there  are  two  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  acres  besides  that  north  of  the 
Peace  Paver  and  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  which,  we  are 


told,  is  a  finer  country  than  to  the  south,  although  four 
hundred  miles  further  north.  We  are  told  that  the 
wheat  of  the  Peace  River  district  is  better  than  that  of 
the  North-West,  and  the  wheat  of  the  North-West,  you 
know,  is  vastly  better  than  the  wheat  you  raise  here. 
So  you  can  easily  see  that  that  country  is  bound  to  fill, 
and  it  is  so  situated  that  it  will  be  ir  any  population  you 
please.  You  hear  a  great  many  opinions  in  regard  to 
its  qualities  and  qualifications,  but  I  will  just  state 
three  or  four  facts : — It  is  a  country  of  the  finest 
drainage  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  intersected  with  rivers 
so  deeply  indented  tbat  every  portion  of  that  country 
can  be  drained  into  them.  We  have  Muskegs  there, 
too,  and  they  mean  more  than  is  meant  down  in  New¬ 
foundland.  Now  I  want  Ontario  to  empty  itself  into 
that  country.  There  are  multitudes  of  English  tenant 
farmers  to  whom  our  Ontario  people  could  sell  out  their 
property  and  invest  in  larger  farms  in  the  North-West. 
We  want  to  keep  our  sons  in  that  country;  we  want 
to  preserve  a  high  ideal  in  regard  to  morality  and 
temperance,  and  we  want  a  class  of  men  who  under¬ 
stand  what  is  meant  by  freedom — not  licentiousness 
politically,  but  freedom.  Give  us  Ontario  men  to 
lead  political  opinion,  then  let  the  tide  come  from  the 
Old  Countries  and  they  will  harmonize  it,  and  with  the 
establishment  of  schools  and  churches  all  through  that 
land  we  will  have  one  of  the  finest  places  on  our  earth 
for  humanity  to  dwell  in.  (Applause.) 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Sutherland. — I  regret  very  much  that 
we  have  not  our  dear  Brother  Crosby  here  this  morning 
to  give  us  tidings  of  his  wonderful  work  in  British 
Columbia.  But  in  his  absence  the  next  best  thing  is  to 
allow  Mrs.  Crosby  to  address  the  meeting.  A  few  years 
ago,  in  writing  to  a  friend,  Mrs.  Crosby  remarked  that 
the  Missionary  had  to  be  everything — preacher,  teacher, 
doctor,  architect,  carpenter,  and  a  dozen  other  things 
besides ;  and  vou  know,  she  said,  when  the  Missionary 
is  absent,  all  these  duties  devolve  upon  the  second  in 
command.  That  tiie  Missionary’s  wife  should  de-ignate 
herself  the  second  in  command  is  a  wonderful  circum¬ 
stance,  and  one  which  does  not  hold  good  anywhere 
else.  (Laughte'.'.)  This  morning  we  propose  to  allow 
Mrs.  Crosby  to  represent  British  Columbia, and  she  will 
do  this  by  means  ot  a  most  interesting  letter  which  she 
wrote  a  short  time  ago  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Woman’s 
Missionary  S  >ciety  m  the  City  of  Hamilton.  We  have 
Societies  of  this  kin  i  in  Hamilton  and  Montreal,  and  I 
believe  they  are  just  the  beginning  of  what  will  be  in 
a  few  years  one  ol  the  strongest  forces  in  connection  with 
our  Missionary  work.  1  lmpe  we  will  have  at  no  dis¬ 
tant  date  branches  of  this  S  iciety  in  every  Circuit 
throughout  our  work.  Mrs.  Ciosby  writes  as  follows: — 

Port  Simpson,  B.C.,  July  28th,  1881. 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Leland, 

Dear  Madam,— Your  kind  letter  of  June  27th,  written 
on  behalf  of  the  Women’s  Missionary  Society  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Churches  of  Hamilton,  reached  me  a  few  days  ago.  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  it  was  with  great  pleasure  and  thank¬ 
fulness  that  we  read  it,  and  with  much  rejoicing  that  we 
found  we  were  remembered  so  kindly  in  the  prayers  and 
givings  of  the  ladies  of  your  Society,  and  that  the  Lord  had 
put  it  into  your  hearts  to  help  on  a  work  that  lies  so  near 
our  hearts  and  so  heavy  on  our  hands,  as  our  “  Girls’ 
Home.”  The  care  of  these  young  girls  has  been  thrust 
upon  us.  Before  we  had  any  thought  of  undertaking  such 


work  in  connection  with  the  Mission,  one  case  after  another 
of  urgent  need  was  pressed  upon  us.  Indeed  the  alterna¬ 
tive  was  often  coming  under  our  roof  or  going  to  ruin,  and, 
alas  !  to  our  grief,  we  found  in  the  case  of  two  or  three 
girls  whom  we  felt  we  were  not  prepared  to  take  in  at  the 
time  they  applied  to  us,  ruin  speedily  followed.  A  gay  life 
in  Victoria,  or  other  places  has  led  away  many,  very  many, 
of  the  young  women  of  these  tribes.  There  are  Indian 
villages  where  scarce  a  young  woman  can  be  found,  the 
whole  of  that  class  having  left  their  homes  for  a  life  of  dis¬ 
sipation  and  shame,  and  only  to  come  back,  in  nearly  every 
case,  after  a  few  years,  to  die  a  wretched,  untimely  death 
among  their  friends.  The  temptation  to  this  was  strong, 
and  we  found  it  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  we  had  to 
contend  with.  Almost  from  the  time  we  entered  the 
Mission-house  we  had  two  or  three,  or  four  girls  living  with 
us ;  as  one  .would  be  married — very  few  left  us  until 
married — -another  would  soon  come  to  take  her  place,  and 
so  the  number  be  kept  up.  But  we  felt  we  could  not  well 
continue  this,  little  as  it  was  that  we  were  doing,  and  as 
our  own  family  increased  we  felt  that  our  house  was  not 
the  place  for  these  girls.  We  could  not  abandon  the  work, 
so,  after  much  prayerful  consideration,  we  decided  to  build 
an  addition  to  the  Mission-house  which  should  serve  as  a 
“  Home  ”  for  the  girls,  and  could  be  under  our  close  super¬ 
vision,  but  entirely  separate  from  our  own  family.  We 
believed  that,  in  doing  this,  we  were  following  the  direction 
of  Providence,  and  that  all  necessary  means  would  be  pro¬ 
vided.  Two  years  ago  next  month  the  new  building  was 
brought  into  use.  We  began  with  four  girls,  but  the 
number  soon  increased,  and  during  the  following  winter  we 
had  twelve.  The  number  has  varied  since  that  time,  but 
during  last  winter  twelve  were  under  our  care,  and  twelve 
is  our  number  now.  We  could  easily  gather  in  more,  but 
have  not  felt  ourselves  in  a  position  to  do  so  hitherto. 

Of  course,  as  we  undertook  this  “Home"  entirely  on 
our  own  responsibility,  we  had  to  move  very  slowly,  and 
incurred  no  expense  that  was  not  absolutely  necessary.  As 
yet  the  building  is  unfinished,  and  almost  unfurnished,  but 
we  hope  that  the  help  Christian  friends  are  now  sending  us 
will  be  sufficient  to  provide  what  is  needed  for  the  comfort 
of  the  girls  and  their  training  in  some  suitable  industries. 
We  have  had  difficulties  and  inconveniences  all  the  way, 
thus  far,  but  things  look  brighter  now. 

The  care  of  the  girls  we  have  divided  among  us  as  best 
we  could  arrange  it.  Miss  Lawrence,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  day-school,  gives  what  time  she  can  to  them,  and  Mr. 
Crosby  keeps  a  constant  supervision ;  but  we  feel  that  for 
the  proper  care  and  training  of  so  many  girls  there  must  be 
a  thoroughly  practical  and  competent  woman  to  give  her 
whole  attention  to  the  work.  Hitherto,  of  course,  we 
have  not  been  in  a  position  to  employ  any  one  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  ;  but  now,  we  think,  we  should  be  justified  in  doing  so, 
and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  two  hundred  dollars  your 
Society  has  voted  to  the  “  Home  ”  would  be  well  used  if 
given  towards  the  support  of  the  Matron  for  the  first  year. 

I  hope  a  suitable  person  may  soon  be  found,  with  a  heart 
for  the  work.  Our  plan  would  be  to  train  the  girls  in 
general  housework,  in  needlework  of  various  kinds,  in 
spinning,  and  weaving,  if  possible,  and  whatever  else  they 
might  be  able  to  turn  to  good  account.  We  aim  at  making 
them  capable  Indian  women,  fitted  for  such  a  life  as  they 
are  likely  to  be  called  to  in  after  life.  The  most  they  can 
do  is,  as  they  leave  us,  to  establish  Christian  homes  for 
themselves  where,  as  wives  and  mothers,  they  may  show 
what  industrious  habits  and  a  Christian  spirit  can  do. 
What  we  desire  most  of  all  is  that  the  heart  of  each  girl 
who  may  enter  the  Home  may  be  brought  under  the  power 
of  the  Gospel ;  without  this  we  fail,  whatever  else  may  be 
accomplished.  It  is  most  emphatically  true  among  these 


people  that  “  knowledge  puffeth  up,”  and  is  worse  than  use¬ 
less  unless  true  humility  goes  with  it.  How  the  glory  of 
Christ  and  the  good  of  man  go  hand  in  hand  !  Let  me  be¬ 
speak,  dear  Christian  friends,  your  most  earnest  prayers, 
that  every  one  of  our  girls  may  find  the  Saviour,  and  that 
the  Lord  may  graciously  abide  with  us. 

We  feel  that  we  have  been  blessed  in  this  work  through 
all  its  course,  and  though  we  have  met  many  difficulties 
and  some  sad  disappointments,  yet  we  feel  thankful  and 
encouraged.  Most  of  the  girls  who  have  been  with  us  have 
done  well ;  very  few  have  left  us  except  to  be  married. 
One  is  in  heaven.  She  was  a  Hydah  girl,  a  native  of  one 
of  the  islands  off  the  coast  of  Alaska,  and  had  been  living 
in  \\  rangel,  Alaska,  a  town  composed  of  a  few  traders,  a 
garrison,  a  tribe  or  two  of  Indians,  and  the  stopping-place 
of  great  numbers  of  miners.  While  she  was  there  religious 
services  were  begun  by  a  few  of  our  Christian  Indians  who 
were  there  seeking  work.  Matilda — that  was  her  name — 
with  many  others,  was  soon  much  interested,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  she  felt  that  she  must  get  away  from  her  old 
life,  and  decided  to  come  to  Port  Simpson.  This  was 
before  the  Mission  was  established  at  Wrangel  by  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  U.  S.,  and  while  Philip  McKay, 
one  of  our  own  young  men,  was  labouring  zealously,  and 
against  great  odds,  to  hold  the  place  for  Jesus  till  a  Mis¬ 
sionary  should  come.  T  cannot  forbear  to  add  that  Philip 
died,  right  here  where  the  Lord  had  so  honoured  him  in  his 
work  for  his  brother  Indians,  but  not  before  he  had  seen  the 
first  Missionary  to  Alaska,  Mrs.  McFarland,  on  the  spot, 
and  with  a  good  hold  on  the  people.  Since  then,  Mrs. 
McFarland  has  herself  established  a  Home  for  girls  at 
Wrangel,  which  is  nobly  supported,  and  doing  a  great  work; 
but  at  that  time  there  was  no  refuge  there  for  such  girls  as 
Matilda,  and  when  she  came  and  told  us  her  story — there 
was  but  one  way  for  us— to  take  her  into  our  family.  She 
was  very  industrious,  most  amiable,  and  faithful  in  every¬ 
thing,  and  more  than  all,  I  am  sure  she  loved  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  rejoiced  in  what  He  had  done  for  her. 

After  some  time  she  was  married  to  one  of  our  Christian 
Indians,  a  young  man  in  every  way  worthy  of  her.  They 
were  very  happy  together.  Matilda’s  friends  were  still 
living  in  their  heathen  home,  a  hundred  miles  or  more  from 
here,  and  the  winter  following  her  marriage  she  set  off  to 
visit  her  mother.  The  weather  became  most  intensely  and 
unusually  cold,  and  she  was  soon  taken  very  ill.  Thus  her 
return  was  delayed.  She  grew  rapidly  worse,  and  it  be¬ 
came  doubtful  whether  she  would  ever  see  her  husband  and 
home  again.  Here  she  was  in  the  midst  of  a  heathen  camp, 
with  no  friends  to  say  a  word  of  Christian  comfort  to  her. 
How  she  longed  for  a  hymn  or  a  prayer.  She  made  her 
friends  jmomise  that  should  she  die  there  they  would  bring 
her  body  to  be  buried  at  Port  Simpson.  After  some  weeks 
of  great  anxiety  a  rumour  reached  her  husband  that  she 
was  lying  very  ill.  (It  is  astonishing  how  news  is  passed, 
somehow,  from  one  Indian  village  to  another,  when  it 
would  be  hard  to  tell  how  it  came.)  At  once  eight  or  ten 
strong  men  volunteered  to  go  with  her  husband  to  poor 
Matilda’s  relief.  Against  wind  and  storm  they,  at  last, 
reached  the  dying  girl.  Imagine  her  joy.  Though  the 
weather  was  very  severe  it  was  her  great  desire  to  get  back 
here  before  she  should  die,  and  after  a  few  days  they  set 
out.  For  about  eight  days  they  travelled  through  cold  and 
storm,  but  it  was  too  much  for  Matilda’s  strength,  and  she 
died  at  a  village  about  fifteen  miles  from  here.  How  sad 
we  felt  !  Yet  we  also  rejoiced.  To  the  last  she  urged  her 
husband  and  friends  to  lay  aside  all  grief  for  her,  and  said 
she  was  quite  ready  to  die.  She  loved  to  have  them  sing 
with  her,  and  talk  of  Christ  and  heaven,  and  she  bade  her 
husband  tell  us  that  our  taking  her  when  we  did  was 
the  means  of  her  being  guided  into  a  Christian  life.  Oh  ! 
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how  thankful  we  felt  then  that  we  had  not  turned  her 


away 


Matilda  is  safe,  but  with  others  whom  we  have  watched 
anxiously,  the  strife  still  goes  on.  You  ask  if  Indian  girls 
will  stay  Christianized  and  civilized.  As  to  the  Christian¬ 
izing,  while  many  mistake  the  form  for  the  reality  and  so 
soon  fall  away,  those  who  get  the  real  “  root  of  the  matter  ” 
are  mostly  steadfast.  There  are  those  among  our  Indians 
here  who  for  some  years  have  adorned  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  and  among  our  girls  there  are  several  who  have  long 
given  every  evidence  of  being  true  Christians. 

Of  course,  the  ignorance  and  inexperience  of  such  a 
people  as  this,  and  the  absence  of  the  restraints  thrown 
round  a  more  refined  state  of  society,  leave  them  an  easy 
prey  to  many  temptations.  Still,  we  find  St.  Paul  rebuking 
the  churches  of  his  time  for  just  such  sins  as  these  poor 
Indians  fall  into.  As  to  civilization  these  people  are,  many 
of  them,  very  ambitious.  Sometimes  they  try  to  take  it  on 
too  fast,  they  want  to  play  the  organ  before  they  know  how 
to  make  bread,  and  a  necktie  is  of  much  more  importance 
often  than  an  apron.  Still,  we  can  see  considerable  im¬ 
provement  throughout  the  village  in  the  keeping  of  the 
houses,  while  the  children  are  much  better  cared  for  than 
formerly.  The  people  come  to  Church,  almost  invariably 
neatly  dressed,  and  observe  the-  strictest  decorum.  The 
girls  are,  as  a  rule,  quick  to  learn,  both  in  school  and  house¬ 
work,  though,  of  course,  we  find  some  who  naturally  lack 
all  idea  of  order,  and  can  never  be  thoroughly  neat  and 
clean.  There  is  a  girl  in  my  kitchen  now  who  makes  bread 
that  could  scarcely  be  surpassed  ;  very  good  butter,  can  -do 
plain  cooking  well,  and  is  clean  and  systematic  about  all 
her  work.  Less  than  two  years  ago  she  came  to  us  from 
one  of  the  most  miserable  houses  in  the  village.  Others 
have  done  equally  well.  There  is  a  vast  work,  such  as  our 
Home  is  designed  to  accomplish,  to  be  done  among  such  a 
people,  and  we  feel  confident  that  so  long  as  the  Home  is 
supplying  this  want  the  means  will  be  providentially  pro¬ 
vided,  though,  as  yet,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
subscriptions,  none  exceeding  five  dollars,  promised  annually, 
the  Institution  has  no  pledged  support. 

You  are  greatly  honoured  in  being  the  Pioneer  Women’s 
Missionary  Society  of  our  Church.  I  hope  you  may  not 
long  stand  alone.  Pray  for  us,  especially  for  the  Home, 
and  with  many  thanks,  in  which  Mr.  Crosby  and  Miss 
Lawrence  most  heartily  join, 

Believe  me,  dear  Madam, 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

E.  J.  Crosby. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Sutherland  continued. — It  is  perhaps 
not  out  of  place  to  say  that  Mrs.  Crosby  is  a  daughter 
of  our  venerable  friend,  Bro.  Douse,  who  is  here  this 
morning.  (Applause.)  I  might  just  say  that  the  Girls’ 
Home  is  not  supported  by  the  Society,  but  so  far  it  has 
been  kept  up  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions  out¬ 
side  of  our  ordinary  income,  simply  because  our  income 
is  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  work  already  estab¬ 
lished.  Now  I  want  to  answer  a  question  that  is  often 
asked,  and  I  will  give  a  little  information  that  I  would 


like  to  have  go  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Con¬ 


nexion.  A  notion  sometimes  gets  abroad  that  it  costs 


more  to  run  the  Society  than  it  is  worth,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  sometimes  asked  me,  How  much  money  do  you 
get,  and  where  does  it  go  to  ?  Deducting  the  expenses  of 
our  annual  Missionary  meetings,  we  have  an  income  of 
$130,000  in  round  numbers.  A  friend  says  to  me,  I 
give  a  dollar  to  that  fund,  and  I  want  to  know  where  it 
goes  to?  Well,  out  of  this  dollar  that  he  gives  to  the 
Missionary  cause,  there  is  expended  on — 


Domestic  Missions  .  43 y2^-  cents. 

Indian  Missions .  27W-J5-  ‘ 

French  and  German .  5r°^a  “ 

Foreign .  . . 4TyT  “ 

For  Mission  Property  on  Indian  and  Foreign 

V\  ork  .  .  .  . . •  •  . .  3^^  “ 

Special  Grants  in  cases  of  Affliction .  1  j3^  “ 

Superannuation  Funds .  3Ty^  “ 

Interest  and  Annuities .  2T8-iT0;j-  “ 

Publications .  ‘ 

Cost  of  Management  .  ‘ 


Total . : .  $1  00 


A  few  months  ago  an  authority  in  the  United  States, 
took  the  trouble  to  investigate  the  relative  cost  of 
managing  the  various  Missionary  Societies.  He  ascer¬ 
tained  the  income  and  expenditure  of  fifty  societies 
enga  ed  in  Missionary  work,  and  he  gave  the  percentage 
of  cost  for  the  management  of  each,  and  it  was  found 
that  our  own  Society  stood  the  lowest  on  the  list  out 
of  the  fifty,  with  two  exceptions,  and  these  societies 
were  so  verv  small  that  they  did  not  need  an  officer, 
and  just  what  the  expenses  did  go  to  I  could  not  find 
out.  (Applause.) 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Douglas,  being  called  upon  to  speak  for 
the  French  Work,  said  : — Mr  Chairman,  it  affords  me 
very  great  pleasure  to  congratulate  you,  sir,  upon  the 
position  ot  honor  in  which  you  are  found  this  morning. 
Dr.  Rice  has  been  magnifying  the  West.  I  was  born,  I 
think,  in  opposition,  and  I  ought  to  oppose  him,  though 
I  am  not  going  to  do  that,  and  yet,  if  time  permitted,  I 
would  oppose  him  by  magnifying  the  East.  But,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  delight  in  the  spirit  of  this  breakfast  oc¬ 
casion.  T  like  fbe  diveetinn  if.  has  t.nkpn.  T  crown  with 
the  laurel  of  honor  my  beloved  father,  John  Douse. 
(Applause.)  Yes,  it  is  worthy  of  cheers  that  a  man 
should  give  his  life,  and  has  also  given  such  a  daughter 
to  the  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada.  I 
I  feel  to-day  that  I  ought  to  relegate  the  responsibility 
that  you,  sir,  have  put  upon  me  to  represent  our  French 
work,  to  a  God-given  missionary,  one  who  has  come  to 
lead  the  Methodist  Church  in  its  campaign  aqaiust  the 
most  concentrated  and  stupendous  type  of  Romanism 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  I  want,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  sit 
down  and  let  Louis  Napoleon  Beaudry,  who  is  in  our 
midst,  give  his  experimental  testimony  this  morning. 
His  eves,  in  the  late  American  War,  have  looked  out 
upon  a  hundred  battles.  He  has  been  in  the  wilderness 
of  Virginia.  He  has  suffered  in  Libby  Prison.  God 
Almighty  has  anointed  him  with  a  consecration,  that  in 
all  my  life  I  have  never  seen  surpassed.  He  has  heroi¬ 
cally  taken  his  stand  in  the  streets  of  Montreal,  where 
he  has  been  stoned  and  assailed ;  he  has  been  taken  hold 
of  by  the  civil  authorities,  but  the  courage  of  the  man, 
and  his  fortitude  and  faith,  have  earned  him  through  it 
all,  and,  thank  God,  he  is  with  us  to-day.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  those  who  imagine  that  the  French  Canadians 
are  an  inferior  race;  that  they  are  a  despicable  and 
wasted  community.  Let  me  tell  you  that  the  French 
Canadians, but  for  the  influence  of  Romanism,  would  rise 
to  unrivalled  grandeur.  They  are  the  sons  of  the  men 
who  sang  the  heroic  songs  of  De  Raney  ;  that  spoke  the 
language  of  Massillon,  and  Bossuet,  and  Fenelon,  and 
that  carried  the  triumphal  banner  of  Joan  of  Arc. 
Ever  and  anon,  amid  the  disadvantages  which  marked 
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their  position  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  these  men  rise 
to  eminence  as  lawyers  and  jurists,  and  in  the  Councils 
of  the  Government;  and  I  thank  God  that  that  race  has 
given  to  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada  such  a  man  as 
Louis  Napoleon  Beaudry. 

Rev.  Mr.  Beaudry.— Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  sun¬ 
shiny  morning,  outside  as  well  as  in,  and  theie  aie  only 
two  clouds  to  obscure  the  spirit  of  our  meeting.  The 
first  is  in  reference  to  our  work  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  where  we  are  engaged  in  the  most  difficult  Mis¬ 
sion  work  that  has  been  undertaken  by  any  modem 
Church.  We  know  that  heathenism  is  giving  way  be¬ 
fore  the  Gospel,  but  Romanism  does  not  give  way  so 
readily.  Another  very  dark  cloud  is  the  fact  presented 
by  our  brother  from  Newfoundland,  when  lie  spoke  ot 
a  number  of  districts  where,  like  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  Protestanism  has  been  driven  out  by  iorce,  or 
by  money  from  the  Hierarchy,  which  is  used  to  buy  up 
lands,  and  build  chapels,  leaving  ours  to  stand  empty. 
We  see  the  animus  of  Romanism  in  the  subsidizing  of 
the  press,  in  the  treatment  of  the  Okas,  and  in  number¬ 
less  instances  in  which  we  suffer  persecution  at  their 
hands.  We  cannot  look  upon  all  this  without  realizing 
that  there  is  a  great  power  behind  the  throne.  It  was 
said  that  the  tap  of  Caesar's  finger  was  sufficient  to  awe 


the  Roman  Senate,  and  there  is  a  Cae-ar  now  sitting 


in  Rome,  the  tap  of  whose  finger,  or  the  stamp  of  whose 
foot  makes  Governments  tremble,  and,  alas  !  I  tear  our 
Government  trembles  too  much  in  presence  of  that 
pow-er.  But  there  are  some  rays  of  light  in  the  dark¬ 
ness.  There  are  evidences  that  there  is  some  confusion 
in  the  hierarchy.  I  reler  to  the  difficulties  with  the 
old  University  of  Laval,  and  in  this  I  see  the  entering 
of  the  wedge  into  a  crevice  in  this  mighty  body.  Then 
ao-ain,  among  the  common  people,  there  is  a  teeling  ol 
unrest.  Sit  down  anywhere  in  the  Province  ot  Quebec, 
among  the  farming  population,  and  if  they  do  not  know 
but  that  vou  are  a  Catholic,  they  will  express  them¬ 
selves  freely,  and  you  will  be  surprised.  Tuey  will  say, 
“Look  at  our  church,  it  cost  $50,000;  our  convent 
cost  $15,000  ;  the  priest’s  house,  from  $10,000  to  $15,- 
000,  and  then  look  at  the  houses  around  them, 
they  are  almost  absolutely  huts.  Our  people  are 
poor,  and  the  priests,  and  nuns,  and  monks  are  con¬ 
stantly  begging,  and  the  threat  ot  damnation  is  held 
over  our  he.uls  unless  we  yield  to  their  rapacity.  vve 
feel,  also,  that  the  political  agitation  between  the  Liberal 
and  Conservative  parties  affords  a  little  crevice;  but 
what  is  more  encouraging,  is  the  fact  that  the  per.-ecnt- 
ing  spirit  is  largely  dying  out,  and  we  are  not  >t<  ned, 
and  abused,  and  ignored  by  the  officers  of  the  law7, 
quite  as  much  as  we  used  to  be.  lhen  again,  there 
never  was  such  a  demand  for  the  Word  God.  Sales  ol 
colporteurs  for  the  past  year  are  double  those  ot  any 
year  previous.  Not  lung  ago  a  man  came  to  my  house 
and  asked  to  buy  a  Bible.  In  order  to  test  his  sincerity, 
I  first  show'ed  him  seveial  smaller  sizes  of  Testamen  s, 
but  none  of  these  suited  him  ;  lie  wanted  a  large  book. 
By-and-by  I  brought  out  a  large  Bible,  priced  at  a 
dollar,  and  he  took  it  and  paid  for  it  willingly;  s  tying, 
“  When  I  take  a  small  one  home  they  tell  me  that  is 
only  au  almanac,  but  now  I  have  got  .something  that  is 
not  an  almanac,  and  when  I  go  home  this  time  they 
won’t  say  that  about  this  book.” — (Laughter.)  He  said 
further,  “  Thera  -r  controversy  truing  on  in  oui 


village,  and  when  I  meet  the  priest  I  cannot  defend  f 
myself,  but  I  know  there  is  something  wrong,  and  now' 

1  want  a  book  in  which  I  can  prove  the  wrong.”  This  J 
fact  came  out  in  Montreal:  an  aged  Romanist,  who  was. 
taken  very  ill,  was  asked  by  his  wife  if  she  would  not 
send  for  the  priest.  He  replied,  “  No,  I  do  not  want  a  ■ 
priest,  I  have  got  a  secret  here,”  ami  putting  his  hand' 
under  the  pillow  he  drew  out  a  Testament  and  said,  “  I 
have  found  the  Priest,  the  great  High  Priest,  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  absolution  from  Him,  and  I  know  He  has  par¬ 
doned  me.”  While  he  was  telling  this  experience  his 
wile  began  to  weep  and  rejoice  with  him.  “  Why,  said 
she,  “  I  have  been  doing  the  very  same  thing.”  So  it 
appeared  they  did  not  dare  to  let  each  other  know  of 
their  convictions  for  fear  that  war  would  spring  up  in. 
the  house.  Oh,  dear  friends,  you  do  not  know  what 
that  means,  and  the  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of 
turning  from  Popery  1  Not  long  ago  a  young  man,  one 
of  our  converts,  was  seated  at  the  dinner-table,  and  his 
mother  approached  him  with  a  long  knite  and  made  a 
thrust  at  him  to  cut  his  throat ;  he  parried  the  blow, 
and  received  the  knife  in  his  cheek.  Another  cause  for 
encouragement  is  the  fact  that  we  never  had  as  many 
Roman  Catholics  coining  to  our  public  services,  and 
they  have  never  been  so  attentive  as  now.  Five  years 
ago  this  month  we  organized  our  first  French  Church  in 
Montreal.  The  first  day  we  received  three  names,  and 
since  that  time  we  have  received  two  hundred  and  ten 
persons  into  membership,  nearly  all  ot  them  conveited 
from  Romanism,  and  we  have  performed  1,200  baptisms. 
All  these  things  encourage  us  greatly,  and  cause  us  to 
feel  the  responsibility  of  the  work.  The  other  day  the 
mail  brought  me  a  letter  from  Inverness,  Quebec,  with 
$20  enclosed  “  for  the  French  work.”  God  bless  the 
sender.  Another  letter  w;.s  received  from  a  brother  in 
Ontario,  enclosing  $6.25,  the  collection  taken  at  a 
thanksgiving  service.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  state  that 
converted  Fiench  Canadians  will  contribute  to  the 
Methodist  Church  a  great  power  ot  wealth  and  sym¬ 
pathy  and  intellectual  strength.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  French  tongue  was  never  so  sweet  as  when  singing 
those  beautiful  hymns  of  Wesley,  translated  into 
French.  God  bless  this  gathering,  and  strengthen  us  in 
our  Missionary  work  !  I  feel  that  the  light  is  breaking, 
and  the  morning  is  dawning.  Mr.  Beaudry  concluded 
by  singing  two  stanzas  of  a  Hold  the  Fort,  in  the^ 
French  tongue. 

The  Rev.  Geo.  Cochran  was  called  upon  to  speak  tor 
the  work  in  Japan.  He  said  : — On  the  6th  ot  August, 
1874,  I  stood  with  my  friend,  Dr.  McDonald,  on  the  top 
of  the  highest  mountain  in  Japan.  We  had  a  veiy 
magnificent  view  of  the  country  as  far  as  the  eve  coul 
travel.  Let  us  in  imagination  stand  on  the  top  ot  that 


mountain  this  morning.  Yonder  to  the  east,  at  the 


mountain  UIIAO  UIWIUUIq.  ..Iff 

head  of  the  great  Bay  of  Yeddo,  is  Tokio,  the  capital  ot 
the  empire,  the  great  throbbing  heart  that  sends  out  its 
pulsations  amongst  34,000,000  of  people.  In  that  capi¬ 
tal  there  is  a  very  unique  building  in  which  you  can 
find  every  product  of  Japan,  natural  or  artificial,  r° 
the  straw  sandal,  worth  half  a  ceut,  to  the  bronze  vase, 
worth  a  thousand  dollars.  On  the  outside  ot  that 
buildino-  there  is  an  inscription,  in  Japanese  aud  Eng¬ 
lish,  as°  follows  :  “  This  exhibition  is  open  every  day 
from  10  to  4,  Saturdays  and  Sundays  excepted.  Dog  • 
lunatics,  and  drunken  men  not  admitted.”  (Laug  ■) 


tily  inhabited  ami  in  many  places  ren¬ 
dered  almost  impassable  by  the  spurs  of  tho 
tbo  at.  Navel  range  which  intersect  it.  Ruck  a  jour¬ 
ney  could  bo  made,  but  it  would  involve  a  wholly 
unnocosaary  1ok«  of  timo.  Tho  route  which  Mr.  Qll- 
dor  would  naturally  take  is  that  aloud  tho  Arctic 
scivcoast  or  ncrotis  tho  Hteppon  which  border  It  to 
Nizhni  Ko.inslc;  thonco  up  tho  Kolyma  ltlvor 
to  Srodni,  Kol/.msk  and  thenco  across  tho 
country  to  Yakutsk  via  Zashivorsk  and 
Verkhoyansk,  followln;:  tho  regular  post  road.  Tho 
worst  rpurt  of  this  route  is  that  lying  botwoon  Si. 
Luwruncu  llay  and  Nizhni  Kolzmsk.  Tho  Intorvon- 
ii«K  distance  is  about  olov.  n  hundred  versts,  or  bo- 
tween  seven  and  eight  hundred  miles,  and  tho 
country  to  bo  crossed  consists  almost  entirely 
of  desolate  toondraa,  which  urn  swept  at  inter¬ 
vals  during  tho  winter  by  torriblo  storms  of 
wind  and  snow  and  arc  almost  destitute  of  wo  >d. 
No  exploring  sledgo  party  has  made  this  journey 
hIuco  tho  iust  expedition  of  llaron  Wrangel  in  1823. 
It  la  mado  annually  by  tbo  Chookchocs  iu  going  to 
and  from  tho  fcitr  at  Ostbrovny,  but  they  travel 
slowly  with  tholr  tents  and  aro,  therofoio, 
never  without  Blioltor  from  Htorms.  Between 
Tiaplta  and  Chauu  Bay  Mr.  Gilder,  doubtlcas, 
found  Chookohoo  sottlomontH  or  encampments  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  lll'ty  to  ono  hundred  miles,  but  west  of 
Chauu  Bay  tliero  are  nono.  It  must  not  bo  forgotten 
that  Mr.  Oildor  mado  this  journey,  not  lato  In  tho 
spring  after  tho  days  had  grown  long  and  the  weather 
hud  bocomo  comparatively  clear  and  mild,  but  in 
tho  depths  of  winter,  llo  must  have  left  St.  Law- 
ronco  Bay  at  least  six  weeks  earlier  than  Wrangell 
over  started  out  on  a  sledgo  jouruey  from  Nizhni 
Kolymsk,  and  must,  thorofore,  have  encountered 
severer  storms  of  and  worso  weather  generally  than 
tile  ltusHlun  explorer  experienced  on  any  ono  of  his 
four  sledgo  expeditions.  It  must  also  bo  remem¬ 
bered  that  Siberian  uativos,  ns  a  rule,  do  not  like 
to  undertake  long  journeys  at  this  season 
of  tho  year  and  that  Mr.  Gilder  must  havo  been 
ablo.  not  only  to  travel  himself,  but  to  compol  or 
persuade  tho  Cboockcbees  toigo  with  him  and  to  go 
at  n  lilgli  rate  of  speed.  It  would  not  liavo  be6n  dis¬ 
creditable  to  him  had  he  failed  In  these  negotiations 
with  tho  Chookchees,  because  ablo  men 
havo  failed  boforo.  In  180(5  Messrs.  Macrae 
and  Arnold,  of  tho*  Russo-Amoriean  Tolegr^ph  Ex¬ 
pedition,  spent  sixty-four  days  in  trying  to 
got,  with  tho  aid  of  tho  Chookchees,  from  tho  mouth 
of  tho  Anadyr  Rivor  to  Anudyosk,  a  distance  of 
about  threo  hundred  miles.  Billings  was  still  longer 
in  truveUing  In  tho  same  way  from  the  Pacific  to 
Nizhni  Kolymsk,  and  Nordonksibld  failed  entirely 
iu  lii9  attempts  to  got  transportation  for  Lieuten¬ 
ants  Nordqnist  and  Bovo  to  Markova.  The  Chuk- 
ches  could  not  be  hired,  persuaded  or  compelled 
to  go.  That  Mr.  Gilder  succeeded  in  getting  Chook- 
choos  to  accompany  him  is  a  faot  which  seems  to  mo 
highly  crcditablo  to  his  tact,  skill  and  ability  as  a 
leader. 

THE  WORST  OVER. 

“When  he  arrivod  at  Nizhni  Kolymsk  tho  worst 
part  of  his  journey  was  over.  Tho  Russian  authori¬ 
ties  at  that  settlement,  who  had  already  been  in¬ 
formed  of  tho  loss  of  the  Jeannette,  doubtless  gave 
him  all  tho  assistance  iu  their  power,  and 
tho  journey  from  there  to  Verkhoyansk 
was  over  a  long  travelled  route.  Tho  whole  trip, 
however,  taken  together,  was  ono  of  groat  difficulty, 
clangor  and  hardship,  and  I  wish  to  tender  to  Mr. 
Gilder,  through  tho  Herald,  my  cordial  compli¬ 
ments  and  congratulations  upon  its  successful  ac¬ 
complishment.  By  his  journey  to  King  William's 
Land  with  Lieutenant  Schwatka  and  his  sledgo  jour¬ 
ney  across  the  wholo  of  Northeastern  Siberia  Mr. 
Gilder  has  taken  high  Arctic  honors  in  widely  sepa¬ 
rated  fields  and  may  well  rest  for  a  tlmo  upon  his 
laurels." 

TUPKAN  DESCRIBED. 

Dr.  Irving  C.  Rosse,  who  was  tho  surgeon  of  tbo 
"Go r win  on  her  two  trips  lo  ill e Arctic.,  is  i  a  miliar’ WlEtt" 


the  locality  where  tbo  officers  and  crew  of  the 
Rodgers  aro  locatpd.  He  says  of  this  place 
“Tupkan  is  an  Esquimau  settlement  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  huts  and  is  inhabited  by 
about  thirty- five  or  forty  natives,  who  are 
an  improvident,  shiftless,  good  nuturod  set.  Tho 
village  is  situated  on  somo  low  ground,  near  which 
is  a  bold  cliff  in  front  of  which  is 
an  island  not  laid  down  on  tbo  charts.  It  was 
within  a  few  miles  of  this  place  that  Nordonskiold 
wintered,  and  on  his  map  he  calls  tho  place  Jintleu. 
A  sledgo  party  from  tho  Corwin  spent 

some  weeks  at  this  place,  and  woro  treated  with 
tho  greatest  kindness  by  tbo  natives.  The  officers 
in  charge  of  tho  party  speak  of  the  hon¬ 
esty  and  good  faith  of  these  natives 

as  being  something  phenomenal.  So  far 
as  kind  reception  and  treatment  of  Captain  Berry 
and  hiB  men  are  concerned,  I  have  not  tbo  slightest 
apprehensions.  Tho  principal  trouble,  I  fancy,  would 
ariso  from  short  rations,  for  in  caso  the  Rodgers 
party  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  bo  left  unpro¬ 
vided  by  tho  fire,  they  will  faro  badly  if 
they  have  to  trust  to  tho  resources  of 
tho  country.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 

for  the  natives  in  this  vicinity  to  die 
of  starvation  during  the  winter,  and  if 
they  had  to  feed  an  additional  party  their 

resources  wonld  be  sadly  taxed.  Indeed  tbo  na¬ 
tives  were  suffering  from  hungor  at  each  visit 
tho  Corwin  mado  there.  Berry  and  his  men, 
however,  may  havo  taken  necessary  precautions 
for  this  contingency,  and  we  may  hope  to  see  them 
come  home  safe  and  sound  along  with  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  tho  Jeannette's  crew  some  timo  during 
the  coming  summer  or  fall." 

COMMODORE  ENGLISH  ON  THE  IROQUOIS. 

Commodoro  Earl  English,  who  ouco  commanded 
the  Iroquois  and  is  now  the  Chief  of  tho 
Bureau  of  Equipment  and  Recruiting,  says: — 
"It  was  intended,  I  understood,  that  tho 
IrOquois  Bhould  go  to  sea  as  soon  as  her  steam 
capstain  was  put  in  place.  It  was  thought 
that  tho  crew  could  bo  filled  by  the  timo  the  capstan 
arrived,  and  she  could  in  a  case  liko  this,  go  to  sea 
without  waiting  for  that,  as  she  has  an  old  fash¬ 
ioned  ono  worked  by  hand.  While  the  old  ono 
would  not  ho  so  rapid  in  its  work  still  it  could 
be  mado  to  serve  its  purpose.  Tho  full  crew,  officers, 
sailors  and  marines  all  told,  of  tho  Iroquois  number 
175.  Tho  Iroquois  is  a  praclieally  new  ship,  for  she 
has  just  been  thoroughly  overhauled  and  this 
will  be  ber  first  mission.  Tho  vessel  was 
built  in  New  York  about  1852,  along  with  tho 
Wyoming  and  several  others.  She  is  built  of  live 
oak  aud  is  what  you  would  call  a  porfoct  ship  of  her 
klud.  Naval  Constructor  Delauo.  who ’built  tho  Iro¬ 
quois,  considered  her  ono  of  tho  finest  ships  ho  had 
ever  launched.  When  I  commanded  her  she  had  a 
speed  of  twelve  knots  an  hour  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  she  should  Bail  less  than  that  now.  I  com¬ 
manded  her  in  I8C7,  18(58  and  1800,  sailing  from  New 
York  on  a  cruise  to  the  West  Indies.  Tho  vessel  not 
only  works  well,  but  Is  vastly  stoutur  than  the 
whalers  that  are  able  to  cope  with  the 
loose  ice  in  Behrlug  Strait.  While  the 
Iroquois  was  not  built  for  that  purpose,  she  is 
sufficiently  strong  to  accomplish  tho  journey.  She 
might  require  shooting,  but  thut  could  bo  easily 
put  ou  In  a  few  days  and  at  trifling  expense. 
During  tho  war  the  Iroquois  was  principally 
engaged  on  tho  Atlantic  coast.  She  made  a  cruise 
under  Rear  Admiral  C.  R.  P.  Rogers  to  the  East  In¬ 
dies  iu  search  of  the  Confederate  steamer  Alabama. 
Tho  history  of  tho  vessel  would  be  quite  interesting 
from  tho  time  she  was  launched,  for  she 
of  the  best  and  moat  active  wo 
service  during  tho  rebellion,  Sho  Is 
strong,  powerful  and  has  ample  and  comfortable 
quarters  for  her  own  full  complement,  as  well  as  for 
the  officers  and  crew  of  tho  Rodgers.  Although  I 
do  not  uousidor  bur  an  Arctic  cruiser,  I  do  believe 
she  la  equal  to  anything  alio  may  encounter  ou  this 
trip.  Bhould  sho  go  there  to  winter  she  would 
have  to  bo  rearranged.  1  shouldn't  think  she  would 
carry  her  fuU  armament,  but  it  wonld,  perhaps,  bo 
well  to  loavo  a  part  of  this.  The  weight  of 
somo  of  hur  guns  might  bo  removed  Lo 
give  opportunity  for  storing  coal,  although 
sho  lias  sufficient  space  for  this.  But  this 
is  nu  important  point,  not  that  the  armament 
takes  up  so  much  room,  but  weighs  so  much.  There 
nrc  no  other  of  our  vessels  that  could  have  greater 
advantages  at  hand  than  the  Iroquois.  Her  re¬ 
cent  repairs  woro  made  at  Mare's  island.  Her 
last  cruize  won  in  the  East  Indie,  she  h;.v. 
lug  como  over  f.oui  Chinn  to  San  Frau  cisco. 
1  am  almost  positive,  but  not  certain,  tlmt  that  was 
her  third  cruise  In  China.  I  commando!  her  on  ti  e 
first  cruise  and  Captain  Adams  ou  tho  second.  I 


regard  hprft3  a  porfoct  ship,  and  ono  that  will  suc¬ 
cessfully  accompUsh  tho  mission  on  whloh  sho  is  to 
bo  sent.' 

PBOVJSRSOtt  w,  n.  hall’s  views. 

ProfoZfor  \V.  II.  Dali,  assistant  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey,  says  of  Mr.  Glider’s  journey : — “It  is 
very  uncertain  how  long  ho  has  been  in  making  this 
trip,  ns  l»o  must  liavo  gone  part  of  the  wuy  with 
ClmkolioH.  Those  havo  no  particular  time  In  which 
to  travol.  They  go  wherover  food  for  tho  rolmleor 
can  bo  had,  aud,  consequently,  Homutimos  tho 
journey  i»  tortuous.  At  timos  It  requires 
a  very  long  wbllo  to  make  a  vary  short  Journey.  I 
remember  that  when  our  parties  woro  up  thoro  somo 
°f  1,10  ,l,‘  n  ln,t  tho  mouth  of  the  rivor  and  attempted, 
witli  CliUkchou,  to  go  to  a  station  where  they  ex¬ 
pected  to  meet  another  American  party.  They  kept 
tlmm  six  weeks  or  two  months  ou  this  Journey, 
which  could  liavo  boon  made  within  a  week  at  most. 
Of  cruii rue  they  woro  obllgod  to  go  where  the  Cbukchos 
went,  and  from  the  frequent  deviations  aud  repeated 
halts  were  lucky  to  got  through  tlwlr  Journey  an 
soon  an  they  did,  j  think  tlmt  since  NordouttkUild 
has  been  thoro  and  the  nutivcH  have  heard  more  or 
less  about  the  Jeannette  they  aro  disposed  to  help 
one  travelling  from  the  region  of  tho  Straits  to  tho 
Russian  Hottlomontff.  ■  Iu  all  probability  Gildor’s 
route  was  along  the  coast,  or  at  least  parallel 
with,  and  not  very  far  from  the  coast,  as  far  as  tho 
Kolyma  River.  IIo  wont  probably  direct  to  Nijt 
Kolymsk;  thenco  ho  would  probably  go  up  tho 
Kolyma  River  as  far  us  Middle  or  Upper  Kolymsk 
aud  then  cross  over  to  tho  Indlxirka  Rivor, 
upon  which  there  Is  another  Russian  settle¬ 
ment  rallod  Zashl  Vorak;  thenco  ho  would 
cross  ovor  to  the  Yana  River,  on  tho  branch 
of  which  in  sltuat-d  Vcrkhozawsk,  where 
the  courier  oamo  from  to  bring  tho  despatches  from 
Verkhoyansk  over  to  Yakutsk.  There  is  a  road,  or 
at  least  a  trail,  that  is  followed  by  niossougorH  and 
couriers.  The  trouble  with  the  Journey  would  be 
ovor  as  soon  as  bo  reached  Yakutsk.  It  Is  likely 
that  Oildor  in  not  very  far  behind  tho  courier.  As 
to  auythiug  liko  detail,  it  is  not  desirablo  to  coujcc- 
tnro  too  much  In  advanco  of  dclluito  in¬ 

formation.  Whilo  Gilder's  journey,  if  such 
as  I  think  it  was  not  especially  comfortable,  it  might 
not  have  been  very  dangerous.  Tho  Chukchee  carry 
their  reindeer  along  and  live  off  them.  If  ovorything 
was  favorable  for  travelling,  tho  jonrnoy  could  havo 
been  made  iu  six  weeks.  It  certainly  should  not 
havo  taken  over  three  months.  Then, 
allowing  thirty  days  for  the  news  to  get 

to  Irkutsk,  tho  timo  cousumed  at  this 
rato  would  bo  four  months.  Tho  accident 

to  tho  Itodgors  might  havo  occurred  in  December,  if 
we  allow  four  months  time  for  tho  journey  and  tho 
nows  to  reach  Irkutsk.  Possibly  it  was  earlier  and 
possibly  even  later  than  Deccmbor,  for  as  yet  there 
is  nothing  sufficiently  definite  on  Avhich  to  haso  my 
opinion  as  to  tho  date  of  tho  vessel’s  loss.  These 
people  do  not  travol  separately.  They  go 

In  bands,  sometimes  small  und  at  other  times 
largo.  There  was,  therefore,  probably  no  danger 
from  wild  animals  to  Gilder  and  his  party.  Of 
course  it  is  nn  adventurous  journey,  attondod  with 
great  inconvenience  and  discomfort  as  well  as  with 
some  danger,  but  it  is  a  kind  of  journey  tbo  people 
in  Siberia  are  making  constantly.  They  do  not 
deem  it  anything  remarkable  or  unusual.  In 
America,  however,  wc  consider  snoh  a  journey  ex¬ 
traordinary.  Tho  journey  is  essentially  the  same  as 
was  mado  by  Nor denskj old’s  messenger.  I  think  he 
got  from  Nordcnskjbld’s  plnco  to  tho  Russian  settle¬ 
ments  in  six  weeks. 

THE  IROQUOIS'  VOYAGE. 

“The  vessel  if  sent  for  tho  officers  and  crew  of  the 
Rodgers  now  supposed  to  be  at  Tupkan,  near  Gape 
Serdze,  cannot  reach  there  much  before  July,  aUow- 
iug  an  ordinary  season,  as  tho  ice  does  not  open  in 
tho  Strait  until  about  July.  In  1870  ono  vessel 
passed  East  Capo  Juno  10;  in  1872  they 
fijijli t  -irte.  the  -  loose  luu  iSSTth  of  Behring 
Strait  Juno  10,  and  in  1373  vessels  got  north 
of  Behring  Strait  about  June  21,  as  far  as  the  Arctic 
Circlo,  though  some  of  them  may  havo  entered  ear¬ 
lier,  os  it  was  a  very  open  yoar.  In  1874,  on  July  3, 
thoro  was  sufficient  loose  ico  in  the  vicinity  where 
these  people  are  to  prevent  tho  vessels  doing  any¬ 
thing  in  getting  their  crews  ashore.  Vessels  got 
north  of  Behring  8trait  in  1876,  Juno  13;  iu  1877, 
June  23.  In  1878  vcssols  got  into  tho  Arctic 
Juno  22  and  in  1870  Juue  27.  In  1880  a  whaling 
vessel  got  north  of  Behring  Strait  May  22,  and  last 
year  the  Corwin  got  there  about  Juno  23.  It  must 
bo  borne  in  mind  that  those  dates  merely  represent 
tho  time  of  vessels  getting  north  of  Behring  Strait; 
but  it  takes  some  time  to  get  west  of  there,  where 
theso  people  aro  supposed  to  be.  I  think  July  1  is  a 
fair  average,  and  if  the  vessel  gets  in  by  that  timo 
she  will  do  well." 

THE  RODGERS'  NAME. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Rodgers  was 
named  in  honor  of  Rear  Admiral  John  Rodgers, 
superintendent  of  tbo  Naval  Observatory,  who  was 
president  of  tho  Jeannette  Relief  Board  which 
mot  a  year  ago  to  determine  ujjon  tho  instructions 
under  which  tho  search  vessel  should  proceed 
to  tho  Arctio  seas.  It  is  noted  in 
naval  circles  as  a  singular  coincidence  that 
simultaneously  with  tho 'receipt  of  the  news  of  the 
fate  of  tho  vessel  named  in  his  honor,  tho  vonerable 
and  much  respected  admiral  should  be  afflicted 
with  what  his  physicians  pronounce  an  incurable 
disease.  Although  somewhat  better  than  on  Sunday 
last,  when  his  condition  aroused  the  gravest  fears, 
there  is  littlo  hopo  now  of  his  recovery.  It  was  not 
deemed  prndent  to  communicate  to  him  tho  news  of 
the  burning  or  tho  vessel,  as  it  might  have  a  very 
depressing  effect  upon  him. 


LIEUTENANT  SCHWATlvA’S  VIEWS. 


PROVISIONS  AGAINST  FIRE  ON  SHIPS  IN  WINTER 

QUARTERS — LITTLE  DANGER  TO  THE  RODGERS’ 

CREW — GILDER’S  GREAT  EXPLOIT. 

The  sledgo  journey  of  Lieutenant  Frederick 
Schwatka,  United  States  Army,  from  April  1,  1879, 
to  March  4,  1880,  occupying  330  days  aud  covering 
3,251'  miles,  gives  that  gentleman  an  unusual  inter¬ 
est  in  the  loss  of  the  Rodgers  and  tho  journey  of  tho 
Herald  correspondent  through  tho  wastes  of  Si¬ 
beria  in  search  of  belp  for  tho  offleers  aud  crow. 
Lieutenant  Schwatka  was  accompanied  on  his 
famous  journey  by  Mr.  W.  II.  Gilder,  whose  experi¬ 
ence  doubtless  fitted  him  best  of  all  to  bo  tho  means 
of  rescuo  for  the  survivors  of  tho  uufortunato  Rod¬ 
gers.  Lieutenant  Schwatka  was  aeon  by  a  reporter 
of  the  Herald  yesterday,  and  the  lollowing  conver¬ 
sation  ensued; — 

"You  havo  read  the  account  of  tho  loss  of  tho 
Rodgers,  Lioutenant?” 

"Ye^  I  saw  the  account  in  this  morning’s  Herald. 

I  was  surprised  aud  exceedingly  sorry  that  such  a 
calamity  had  befallen  the  expedition." 

"Havo  you  over  known  of  any  other  Arctic  expe¬ 
dition  that  was  destroyed  by  fire?" 

“I  uover  heard  of  a  ship  wintering  in  tho  ice  being 
destroyed  by  fire,  but  I  do  know  of  aovorul  cases 
where  there  havo  been  alarms  of  fire.  Tho  fires 
were  promptly  put  out,  however." 

">Vas  tho  Rodgers  a  peculiarly  inilammablo  ves¬ 
sel?" 

“WcU,  I  imagluo  a  fire  wonld  bo  more  likely  to 
occur  on  a  whaling  ship,  as  the  Rodgers  had  been, 
since  those  ships  are  saturated  with  oii  from  tho 
nature  of  their  cargoes,  making  them  docidodly  more 
lnllammabKo  than  other  vessels." 

“A  fire  ou  'a  man-of-war  Is  a  vary  unusual  thing, 
though.  Is  It  not?" 

“Very.  I  do  not  remember  that  any  vessel  of  our 
navy  was  oyer  destroyed  by  fire  exoept  iu  action,  [ 
of  courso.  Tho  ratio  of  meu-of-war  burned  is  insig-  ; 
nificant  when  compared  with  tho  merohunt  ser-  | 
vice,  aud  this  ia  eo  doubtless  bocauso  of  the  greater 
discipline  and  careful  service  of  lights  ou  board." 

COMMON  PRECAUTIONS. 

“What  procautlous  are  usually  takon  against  fire 
on  ships  wintering  in  the  ice?" 

"They  are  generally  very  careful  about  fire  iu  tbo 
Arctic  regions-  When  a  ship  is  iced  iu  there  is 
usually  a  hole  cut  iu  the  ico  at  the  Bide  called  a  fire 
holo.  This  fire  hoi0  18  kept  open  always,  by  break¬ 
ing  tho  gathorlDg  ico  every  day.  or,  in  casoB  of  very 
low  temperature,  every  few  hours.  Great  care  is 
tiikou  that  tl»o  holo  In  always  open,  so  a  supply  of 
water  may  bo  bad  iu  a  few  seconds'  timo." 

"Is  there  much  difficulty  in  Looping  this  hole 
opou?" 

"It  require*  watching  of  course,  for  when  tho  tcin- 
peruturo  ig  very  low  tho  Ico  forma  vury  rapidly. 


The  work  Is  generally  dono  by  nativez  wlioro  i 

can  bo  hired." 

“They  havo  othor  proven ti vox.  I  suppose?" 

“Yes.  For  one  they  have  a  quantity  of  soft  sn<| 
at  hand  which  may  bo  shovelled  on  tho  fire.  Till 
tho  ships  are  generally  housed  In  with  a  bank  j 
snow,  and  a  lire  would  liavo  butd  work  to  • 
through." 

"What  uro  tho  usual  lights  on  a  ship  wintering  il 

tho  loo?" 

"I  do  not  know  what  tlio  rule  Is  on  a  vessel  of  war*'J 
On  a  whaler  there  aro  rarely  moro  than  throe  lamps,  I 
and  these  aro  generally  of  tho  pattern  used  in  pow9 
der  magazines,  Tlioy  burn  fish  oil.  Iu  the  captain'* 
cabin  there  1h  moro  light  sometimes,  and  < 
Bloually  you  will  find  a  coal  oil  lamp." 

”Ih  it  possible  to  form  tiny  idea  yet  as  to  how  tin  | 
fire  on  the  Itodgors  might  liavo  originated?" 

"It  might  have  originated  in  tho  galley  from  i 
defective  fine,  or  there  might  have  boon  a  lamp  ox*  I 
plosion,  if  thoy  woro  using  korosono,  or,  If  there  I 
wore  natives  near,  it  might  have  boon  occasioned  1 
through,  tholr  ca rul orbiuihh,  ns  they  aro  generally  1 
careless  in  all  mutters.  But,  of  course,  under  tbo  cir-  i 
cu instances,  it  1h  impossible  to  form  a  vory  clear 
idea  of  tho  fire." 

HAEICTY  OP  THE  PARTY. 

“It  appears  by  our  despatches  that  ovorybody  was 
saved?"  - 

“Oil,  yes.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that.  Bhe  was  in 
harbor,  and  they  .got  to  land  easily  enough,  no  doubt. 
They  were  saved,  but  tholr  sufferings  will  depend 
ou  tbo  ainomitof  provisions  tlioy  have  on  shore  with 
tboni.  It  is  usual  to  store  an  amount  of  provisions 
on  shore  when  w  intering  in  tho  Ico,  and  I  havo  no 
doubt  it  has  boon  done  it  this  case,  hot  on  tho  pro¬ 
portion  so  fit  ired  will  depoud  tho  amount  of  suffor- 
lug  they  will  bo  compelled  to  undergo.” 

"Thoro  woro  natives  ou  tho  shore,  of  conrso?" 

"Yes,  the  ChuokclitB  aud  othor  neighboring  trlt 

“Is  thoro  any  communication  with  uny  of  tbo 
larger  settlements?"  ’ 

“No  regular  communication,  but  during  tho  win¬ 
ter  thero  is  an  irregular  communication  kept  up  by 
means  of  sledges." 

“Could  tho  party  havo  escaped  by  this  moans?" 

"They  might  have  takon  advautago  of  hedging  to 
get  to  somo  of  tho  Kamschatkan  Bottloments.  There 
thoy  would  find  Russian  officials  in  charge  of  tho 
semi-civilizoci  natives." 

“And  thonco?” 

"From  there  they  could  reach  telographic  commu¬ 
nication  and  civilization  Avith  tho  aid  of  Russian 
officials,  but  it  would  bo  a  long  and  difficult 
journey.” 

"What  do  you  think  they  havo  dono?" 

“From  tho  despatch  received  I  think  thoy  have  re¬ 
mained  where  they  landed  and  are  waiting  for  help. 
The  fact  of  Colonel  Gilder  being  sent  ou  for  help 
touds  to  prove  that." 

“Do  you  cousidor  that  tho  wisest  course?" 

"Decidedly  tho  wisest  courso  if  thoy  had  provi¬ 
sions  enough  aud  somo  tents  for  shelter,  provided 
tho  ship  was  burned  lato  iu  tho  season." 

"When  do  you  think  tho  fire  occurred?" 

"That  is,  of  course,  a  very  hard  question  to 
answer.  In  fact  any  answer  must  partake  more  of 
tho  nature  of  guesswork  than  anything  else." 
a  remarkable  sledge  journey. 

"But  tho  slodge  journey  would  give  somo  idea, 
would  it  not,  assuming  that  tho  start  was  made  im¬ 
mediately  after  tho  burning  of  tbo  ship?” 

"Well,  judging  from  Colonel  Gilder's  sledgo  jour¬ 
ney,  as  near  as  we  can  get  at  it  from  tbo  despatch,  I 
think  she  must  have  been  burned  from  forty  days  to 
two  mouths  ago.  Tho  journoy  of  Gilder  for  aid  is  a 
wonderful  one  aud  reflects  great  credit  ou  him." 

"His  journoy  at  first  was  made  with  tho  dogs  of 
the  party?" 

"Yes;  he  was  at  Serdze  Eumon  with  Lioutenant 
Putnam's  party  preparing  for  a  spring  sledge  jour¬ 
ney  in  search  of  tho  Jeannette  party,  and  Lieutenant  J 
Berry  doubtless  sout  there  to  iirffTSTf'.^'fluniuruln^’'’ 

"How  far  is  Serdze  Kameu  from  tho  harbor?" 

“About  two  days'  light  travel,  I  think.  Berry  has  I 
no  doubt  sent  word  to  him  to  take  the  dogs  and 
mako  for  tho  nearest  telegraph  station  for  help.” 

"Would  ho  havo  much  difficulty  in  getting  I 
through?" 

"Moro  or  less,  of  course,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances.  He  would  bo  delayed,  necessarily,  many 
times  while  waiting  for  deer  to  bo  brought  in,  but 
the  officials  would  do  anything  lor  him  they  could 
when  they  know  who  he  was.  Tho  country  through 
which  ho  has  passed  is  generally  level,  but  bo  has 
had  some  hilly  country  that  is  hard  to  travel." 

“As  ho  accompanied  you  on  your  long  sledgo  jour-  I 
uey  uo  doubt  the  experience  made  him  the  best  man 
of  tho  party  for  the  journey  for  help?" 

"Yes.  Ho  had  experience  and  would  make  tho 
journey  with  comparative  safety  where  a  green  man 
would  probably  perish.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  as 
few  of  Lieutenant  Berry's  officers  bad  much  experi¬ 
ence  at  sledging  up  to  that  time,  he  was  selected  bo¬ 
causo  of  his  experience." 

"You  consider  Lieutenant  Berry’s  party  safe?" 

“Oh,  yo3.  There  is  no  great  danger  of  loss,  but 
they  may  experience  great  hardships  from  hunger 
and  exposure." 

“How  long  will  it  take  a  relief  vessel  to  reach 
them?" 

"Tho  whaler  North  Star  is  already  on  tho  way 
with  provisions,  and  will  probably  roach  tho  party 
first.  At  tho  same  time  I  think  tho  government 
ought  to  send  a  man-of-war  or  revenue  cutter  there 
under  steam;  it  would  not  take  very  long." 

“Is  tho  loss  of  the  Jeannette  and  tho  Rodgcra 
likely,  in  your  opinion,  to  affect  future  Arctio 
exploration?" 

"It  will  tend  to  define  the  positions  of  ships  in 
Arctic  expeditions  as  secondary.  Wo  have  been 
lending  toward  this  idea  since  the  Franklin  expe¬ 
dition.  Ships  will  probably  be  used  for  purposes 
of  transportation  to  nortkorn  latitudes  and  for  es¬ 
tablishing  supplies  and  relief  stations,  taking,  aa 
I  havo  said,  a  secondary  position." 


THE  CHUKCHES. 


SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  NOMADIC  SIBERIAN 
RACES—  THRIR  MODE  OF  LIFE— PROFESSOR 
NORDENKSIOLD’S  EXPERIENCE  OF  THEM. 
Considering  tbo  prominent  part  that  tho  people 
of  Northeastern  Siberia  may  havo  to  play  in  the 
search  for  tho  missing  members  of  tho  Jeaimotto 
expedition  atul  tho  rendering  of  assistance  to  tho 
crew  of  tho  search  steamer  Rodgers,  that  met  such 
an  untimoly  fate  in  St.  Lawrence  Bay,  a  sketch  of 
thorn  will  prove  of  interest  to  tho  reader.  Very  little 
was  known  of  tho  natives  who  inhabited  that  terri 
tory.  lying  between  tbo  Kolyma  Rive  and  Bokring 
Strait,  until  tho  mlddlo  of  tho  seventeenth  century, 
when  a  party  of  Russian  hunters  fell  in  with  n 
small  body  of  them  while  ou  a  journoy  to  tho 
coast.  Close  communication  with  them  was  at  first 
found  to  bo  impossible,  owing  to  tho  unfriendly  I 
attitude  they  assumed,  so  tho  littlo  bartering  dono 
with  them  was  only  accomplished  by  the  Russians 
leaving  their  goods  on  tho  ground  aud  retiring  , 
some  distance.  Tbo  Chukchos  then  cutno  up  and  I 
taking  the  articles  oflored  left  in  their  place  their  I 
value  in  fuiB,  walrus  tusks  and  other  products  of  tho  [ 
country.  Such  was  tho  first  iusight  of  tho  Chuck-  I 
elms  to  civilization.  In  after  yours  it  camo  I 
upon  them  iu  the  shape  of  forced  tributes  to  [ 
the  Russians,  attended  by  conflict  aud  slaughter.  Iu  I 
1701  some  of  tho  Tukagires,  a  tribe  liviug  aloug  tbo  I 
coast,  botweon  tho  Kolyma  and  Indigirka  rivers, 
aided  by  the  Russians,  openod  a  campaign  against  I 
the  Chukchos,  uud  on  tho  latter  -rafusir.g 
tribute  slaughtered  thorn,  only  reserving  tbo  women  I 
aud  children  us  prisoners.  In  one  fight,  it  is  said,  I 
iu  which  300  Chukchos  woro  engaged,  200  foU;  but 
tho  remainder,  having  obtained  reinforcements 
next  day,  pressed  tbo  invaders  so  hard, -(hat  they  had 
to  retreat  without  accomplishing  their  object. 
Auothcr  campaign  against  thorn  was  undertaken  in 
1711,  but  It  also  amounted  to  nothing.  In  order 
to  foroo  the  tribute,  tho  Russians  captured  a  num¬ 
ber  of  men  and  women  from  tho  principal  families  I 
and  held  tliom  iu  slavery  as  hostages;  but  this  had 
no  effect  on  tho  determination  of  tho  Cbukcboa,  who 
are  oven  to  this  day  conspicuous  lor  their  stubborn¬ 
ness,  courage  and  love  of  freedom.  Tho  most  event¬ 
ful  campaign  In  Chukchee  history  was  that  led*  by 
ttio  Cossack,  Colonel  Allauassoj  Sclumtakov,  iu  1729. 
Uo  proposed  to  his  government  to  not  ouly  snbduo 
the  refractory  raoo  but  also  crosH  to  tho  American 
side  uud  levy  tribute,  und  on  his  offer  1  olng  accepted 
started  at  tho  head  of  uu  army  of  4uu  Cossacks,  fully 
equipped  with  small  cannon  and  mortars,  to  invade 
the  contested  territory.  Fortune  did  not  smile  upon 
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Of  capo  Serdzo  until  somo  time 
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Prompt  Measures  Adopted  for  the 
Rescue  of  Her  Crew, 


SAILING  ORDERS  TOR  THE  IROQUOIS. 


Dillkullics  She  Will  Encounter — When 
Will  the  Ice  Break  Up  ? 


Speculations  as  to  Its  Cause  and  the 
Time  of  Its  Occurrence. 


GILDER’S  GREAT  EXPLOIT. 


His  Dangers  and  Delays  Outlined — 
His  Probable  Route. 


LIFE  AMONG  THE  CHURCHES 


How  They  Live  and  Travel— Possible 
Sufferings  of  the  Castaways. 


LIEUTENANT  SCHWATKA  ON  THE  ACCIDENT 


Ships  to  Tike  a  Secondary  Place  in 
Arctic  Exploration. 


MR.  GEORGE  D.  KEMAN’S  VIEWS. 


Tull  List  of  the  Officers  and  Crew  of  the 
Burned  Vessel. 


[FROM  OUR  EEdULAR  CORRESPONDENT.] 

Washington,  April  19,  1882. 
The  nows  of  the  loss  of  tho  United  States  steamer 
Codgers  was  first  learned  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  through  a  copy  of  the  Herald's  cable  from 
Irkutsk,  which  was  sent  to  him  shortly  after  mid¬ 
night  last  night.  This  morning.  Commodore  Walker, 
Cbiof  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  spent  some  time 
with  Secretary  Chandler  in  tracing  upon  a  chart  tho 
route  traversed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Gilder  in  carrying 
the  news  of  the  burning  of  the  Rodgers  from  Tupkan 
t. »«*••»  4JUon  Kiver.  Tho  dcepatoll  of  a  vessel  and 
to  the  shiploss  men  was  at  once  dis- 
and  tho  Secretary  ordered  that  everything 
^  should  bo  done  that  was  deemed  necessary  for  tho 
voyage.  This  season  of  the  year  is  not  favorable  for 
immediate  communication  with  Arctic  points,  und 
as  a  vessol  would  have  to  go  without  being  strength¬ 
ened  or  sheathed  for  cruising  in  northern  waters  it 
was  calculated  that  the  Iroquois  would  serve  tho 
purpose  and  reach  Capo  Scrdze  as  soon  as  tho 
waters  wore  open  and  the  coast  of  Siberia  could 
bo  approached.  Secretary  Chandler  then  di¬ 
rected  Commodore  Walker  to  take  charge  of 
tho  details,  and  with  him  now  rests  tho  responsi¬ 
bility  of  executing  the  orders  for  the  rcacno  of  tho 
ofllccrs  and  crew  of  the  Rodgers.  The  Iroquois  will 
have  no  trouble,  in  his  opinion,  in  reaching  tho 
point  where  tho  men  are  reported,  although  tho  in¬ 
dications  aro  that  tho  winter  has  been  unusually 
$cvcre  in  Arctic  latitudes. 

TIIK  LOSS  FCLLT  COMPENSATED. 

The  success  which  Commander  Berry  attained  in 
ixploring  Wrangell  Island  and  tho  definite  informa¬ 
tion  which  his  survey  furnished  the  Hydrographic 
Dflice  have,  in  tho  estimation  of  naval  officers,  fully 
sompensatod  lor  tho  expense  of  the  expedition.  The 
loss  of  tho  Rodgers,  however,  is  far  more  disastrous 
to  tho  department  than  would  at  first  be  supposed. 
Her  purchase  and  equipment  exhausted  tho  appro¬ 
priation  of  $175,000.  Destruction  by  fire  was  never 
dreamed  of.  8ho  was  not  only  supplied  with  two 
fire  extinguishers  with  full  charges,  but  there  was  a 
“Handy  Billy”  engine  on  board;  200  feet  of  leading 
And  100  feet  of  suction  boso,  couplings  and  every¬ 
thing  complotc,  besides  the  ship's  pumps  and  steam 
pumps  complete.  She  was  strengthened  for  her 
service  in  tho  Arctic  and  provisioned  for  two  years, 
though  tho  supply  would  have  really  lasted  near.y 
three  years.  Her  return  to  San  Francisco 
this  fall  was  certainly  expected,  and  tho  plans 
h:ul  already  been  perfected  to  send  the  Rodgers 
at  once  on  an  important  Burvoyiug  expedition 
among  the  Caroline  and  Marshall  group  of  islands  in 
the  West  Pacific.  Tho  Navigation  Bureau  was  look- 
lug  forward  to  this  service  with  great  ploasure,  for 
the  possession  of  a  vessel  of  tho  capacity  of  the 
Rodgers  for  such  work  was  justly  regarded  as  a  great 
acquisition  to  the  Hydrographic  Service.  The  only 
other  vessel  of  the  kind  that  is  fitted  for  surveys  is 
the  Despatch,  now  in  service  in  Samana  Bay,  St.  Do¬ 
mingo. 

THE  BODO  Elis'  OFFICERS  AND  CREW. 

The  officers  and  oi  ew  of  the  Rodgers  were  as  fol- 
\owa: — 

Lieutenant  ROBERT  M.  BERRY,  commanding. 
Master  HOWARD  S.  WARING,  executive  officer. 
Master  CHARLES  F.  PUTNAM. 

Ensign  HENRY  J.  HUNT,  son  of  General  H.  J. 
Hunt,  United  States  Army,  watch  officer. 

Ensign  GEORGE  M,  STONY,  watch  officer. 

Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  MEREDITH  D.  JONES. 
Assistant  Surgeon  JOAQUIN  D.  CASTILLO. 

Passed  Assistant  Engineer  ABRAHAM  Y.  ZANE. 

Pay  Clerk  W.  H.  GILDER. 

II.  P.  DE  TRACEY,  carpenter  for  the  cruise. 

JOSEPH  F.  QUIRK,  carpenter's  mate. 

W.  P.  MORGAN,  master  at  arms. 

FREDERICK  BRUCH,  captain  forecastle. 

JOSEPH  HODGSON,  pay  yeoman. 

W.  ROHDE,  quartermaster. 

FRANK  BURK,  quartermaster. 

HANS  SCHUMANN,  quartermaster. 

FltKD  SMITH,  quartermaster. 

PATRICK  CAllILL,  machinist. 

GEORGE  GARDNER,  machinist. 

8.  W.  MORRISON,  machinist. 

RICHARD  BUSH,  bluchsmith. 

JULIUS  HUEBNEU, ’seaman. 

JACOB  JOHANSEN,  seaman, 

ARTHUR  LLOYD,  seaman. 

'i  II  (DM  AS  LOUDON,  seaman. 

FRANK  McSHaNE,  seaman. 

FRANK  F.  MELM,  seaman. 

OLA F  PETERSEN,  seaman. 

OTTO  I’OLTE,  seaman. 

OWEN  MCCARTHY,  fireman. 

W.  II.  HERRING,  fireman. 

EDWARD  O  LEARY,  fireman. 

DOMINIC  BOOKER,  cabin  Steward. 

ROBERT  MORE  ELI,  cabin  cook. 

WILLIAM  GRaCE.  ship's  cook. 

THU  RELIEF  VESSEL. 

I  The  United  States  steamer  Iroquois,  now  at  Maro 
Island  Navy  Yard,  California,  was  ordered  into  com¬ 
mission  on  the  101 D  hnviug  been  thoroughly 

repaired  and  made  ready  lor  service  in  tho  Pacific 
squadron  us  ono  ot  the  vessels  of  Rear  Admiral 
Raich's  command.  She  is  regarded  as  a  superior 
\nHKol,  with  powerful  engines,  and  in  of  the  tail'd 
rate.  She  carries  seven  guns,  is  G95  tons.  It  will 
probably  require  ton  or  twelve  days  to  equip  and 


and  crew  of  the  Rodgers.  The  sailing  of  the  Iroquois 
is  not  looked  for,  tboroforo,  until  about  tho  1st  of 
May. 

NO  NEWS  FROM  TIIIS  IROQUOIS. 

Up  to  midnight  no  reply  had  boon  recoivod  by 
Commodore  Walker  from  Commodore  Phil¬ 
lips,  commanding  Mare  Island  Navy  Yawl, 
a*  to  when  the  Iroquois  could'  bo 
got  ready  for  gea.  Commodore  Walker  says  bo  lias 
probably  taken  time  to  consult  with  all  tho  officers 
before  sending  Ills  reply.  There  will  bo  at  least 
ten  days  in  which  to  equip  and  provision  her.  and  a 
tender  will  carry  tho  extra  coal  that  may  bo  required. 

1‘KUHONNKL  OF  TU1C  RELIEF  EXTEDUVION. 

Tho  crow  of  tho  Iroquois  is  not  yet  shipped,  but  it 
la  not  thought  at  tho  departmout  that  there  will  bo 
any  lack  of  men  whon  her  mission  Is  known.  Her 
officers  aro  as  follows: — 

Commander — James  II.  Sands. 

Lieutenant  Commander — Charles  H.  Stockton, 
Lieutenants— F.  W.  Crocker,  C,  W.  Christopher  and 
N.  E.  Niles. 

Masters — J.  0.  Freeman  and  W.  F.  Halsey. 

Ensigns — J.  C.  Gillmore,  H.  O.  Dunn,  Simon  Cook, 
A.  W.  Grant  and  Goorgo  V.  Donfold. 

Midshipman — P.  L.  Drayton. 

Surgeon — J.  W.  Ross. 

Passed  Assistant  Paymaster — James  E.  Caun. 

Chief  Engineer — George  M.  L.  Maeearty. 

Assistant  Eugincors — Harric  Webster,  F.  n.  Bailey 
and  C.  C.  Keoekner. 

The  list  of  potty  officers  and  crow  will  not  be 
known  at  tho  Navy  Department  until  the  crew  is 
complete,  and  the  list  will  thou  bo  forwarded  by 
mail  from  San  Francisco,  so  that  it  will  probably  bo 
three  weeks  hence  before  tho  lull  list  can  bo  had 
hero. 

ALMOST  WITHOUT  I'RECEDF-NT. 

The  nows  of  tho  destruction  of  tho  Rodgers  by 
fire  was  naturally  the  theme  of  conversation  among 
tho  old  officers  of  the  navy,  but  ono  other  naval 
vessel  having  over  been  destroyed  by  fire  while  in 
commission — tho  United  States  frigate  Missouri, 
at  Gibraltar  Bay  on  August  26,  1844.  In  tho 
absonco  o"  definite  information  tho  cause  of  tho 
tiro  can  only  bo  conjectured,  and  it  is 
the  opinion  of  most  of  the  officers  that 
it  was  caused  by  the  explosion  of  a  spirit 
lamp  or  tho  taking  firo  of  an  inflammable 
oil.  The  discipline  on  board  of  a  vesael-of-war,  in 
tho  event  of  an  alarm  of  tiro,  is  so  thorough  that, 
with  tho  ordinary  appliances,  it  is  impossible  for  a 
firo  to  get  any  headway.  Recently,  while  tho  Shen¬ 
andoah  was  sailing  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  Santa  Lucia, 
a  tire  was  discovered  under  her  boilers.  How  long 
it  had  been  smouldering  was  not  known,  but  in  a 
short  tinffi  after  the  alarm  it  was  wholly  extinguished. 
Commodore  English,  Chief  of  tho  Bureau  of  Equip¬ 
ment  and  Recruiting,  says  that  he  cannot  bcliove 
the  firo  came  from  spontaneous  combustion.  Not  a 
particle  of  bituminous  coal  was  furnished  the 
Rodgers,  every  pound  being  anthracite.  It  seemed 
almost  incrddiblo  that  a  vessel  of  the  navy  could  be 
destroyed  by  firo  unless  there  was  an  utter 
lack  of  water.  This  was  probably  the  case, 
tho  destruction  must  havo  taken  place  about 
Jauuary  1,  whon  everything  is  frozen  in  St. 
Lawrence  Bay,  tho  winter  quarters  of  the  vcsseL 
Commodore  Walker,  Chief  of  tho  Navigation  Bu¬ 
reau,  regrets  tho  loss  of  the  Rodgers,  as  it  will 
cripple  the  bureau  in  carrying  into  oxccution  im¬ 
portant  surveys.  Ho  is  of  opinion  that  the  eaus)  of 
the  firo  was  from  the  spirit  lamp,  and  that  it  was  so 
instantaneous  as  to  malio  it  impossible  to  subdue 
tho  flames.  Again,  calculating  that  Gilder’s  wonder¬ 
ful  journey  across  Siberia  with  tho  nows  was  made 
in  threo  months,  the  fire  must  have  occurred  In 
midwinter,  when  tho  water  was  frozen,  the  pumps 
useless  and  tho  means  not  at  hand  to  fight  a  fire  on 
board  an  Arctic  vessel. 

EXPLOSIVE  GAS. 

Commodore  Do  Kraft,  in  charge  of  the  bydro- 
graphio  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Navi  atiou,  de¬ 
plores  tho  loss  of  tho  Rodgers.  He,  too,  thinks  an 
explosive  gas  was  formed  by  tho  spirit  lamp  and 
that  the  cabin  was  in  flumes  in  an  instant.  Every¬ 
thing  was  favorable  for  a  fire,  and  probably  there 
was  no  water  at  hand  when  it  was  most  needed. 

Rear  Admiral  Ammcn,  who  was  for  years  chief  of 
tho  N  vigatiou  Bureau,  says  he  gave  much  attention 
during  that  service  to  experiments  with  mineral  oils, 
with  tho  viow  of  substituting  thorn  for  fish  and  lard 
oil  for  Arctic  regions.  Tho  quarters  on  ship  board 
are  nocesaarily  very  close,  and  the  impcrfoct  com¬ 
bustion  of  whalo  or  lard  oil  in  tho  confined  places  is 
very  injurious  to  tho  health  of  the  officers  and  crow. 
Heuce  tho  substitution  of  alcohol  or  inflaramablo  oil. 
The  difficulty  ho  found  was  that  while  mineral  oils 
would  not  flash  at  very  low  temperature,  thero  was  a 
gas  generated  which  could  not  be  controlled  even  in 
tbo  mineral  oils,  pronounced  the  safest.  Ho  thought 
that  tho  cause  of  the  lire  on  the  Rodgers  would  bo 
traced  to  an  explosive  gas. 

OILDKR’s  WONDERFUL  JOURNEY. 

The  extraordinary  journey  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Gilder 
through  tho  desolate  Siberian  region  astonishes  the 
officials  at  the  Navy  Department.  On  tho  new  cir¬ 
cumpolar  map  recently  issued  by  the  Hydrographic 
Office,  which  Bhowa  the  course  of  the  Jeannette, 
there  is  also  traced  tho  route  which  Lieutenant 
Schwatka,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Gilder,  traversed  in 
search  of  tho  remains  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  That 
was  regarded  at  tho  time  as  a  wonderful  feat,  but  it 
bears  no  comparison,  in  tho  opinion  of  naval 
officers,  to  tho  groat  journey  which  Mr.  Gil¬ 
der  completed  when  he  mot  the  Herald 
commissioner  ou  tho  banks  of  Aldan  River.  Very 
little  is  known  here  of  the  geography  of  tho  country 
over  which  he  passed;  but  enough  is  known  to 
astonish  experienced  travellers,  that  such  a  journey 
could  havo  beou  successfully  made  by  a  single  in¬ 
dividual. 

CAPTAIN  HOOPER’S  VIEWS. 

Captain  Hooper,  commanding  the  United  States 
revenue  steamer  Cdrwin,  is  now  in  Washington  on 
special  duty.  Tho  reports  on  the  several  vo v  ages  of 
the  Corwin  in  search  of  the  missing  whalers  and 
tho  Jeauotto  are  familiar  to  tho  readers  of  tho 
Herald.  The  Rodgers  followed  his  track 
to  Wrangle  Laud  last  August,  where  the 
papers  deposited  by  Captain  Hooper  in  cairns  were 
found  and  sent  to  the  Navy  Department.  In  con¬ 
versation  upon  tho  journey  of  Mr.  Gilder,  tho  Cap¬ 
tain  said: — “I  judge  that  the  distance  traversed  by 
Mr.  Gilder  and  party  must  havo  been  twelve  or  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  miles.  They  would  make  the  trip  with 
dogs  or  reindeer.  They  would,  perhaps,  use  tho  lat¬ 
ter  in  the  interior.  It  Is  anything  but  a  pleasuut 
trip.  In  fact  it  is  as  hard  a  journey  as  any 
white  man  could  take.  The  difficulties  aro 
many  and  great.  In  the  first  place  Ii 
Is  difficult,  especially  for  a  small  purty,  as  Gilder’s 
must  havo  been,  to  carry  any  large  amount  of  food. 
Then,  again,  they  may  havo  boon  subject  to  annoy¬ 
ance  from  wolvos  and  boars,  as  well  as  the  whims  of 
the  natives. 

NATIVE  CAPRICE. 

“Although  tho  natives  as  a  general  thing  aro  in¬ 
clined  to  help  people  along,  they  at  times  are  subject 
to  strango  caprices.  As  the  party  was  small  they  had 
to  bo  particularly  cautious  in  their  travels  and  in 
their  bearing  toward  these  natives.  The  Rodgers 
party  were  especially  fortunate  to  have  with  them  an 
Arctic  traveller  like  Gilder.  But,  in  tho  first  place, 

I  am  inclined  to  suggest  that  the  disaster  to 
tho  Rodgers  may  ho  due  to  tho  Indians,  who  are 
troublesome  at  tho  place  whore  tho  ship  wag 
ing.  They  aro  a  mixture  of  Chippees  ami  ,Eaqui- 
maux.  Once  tho  captain  of  a  whaling  v-sssel  win¬ 
tering  thero  was  killed  by  thorn.  I  do  not  think 
there  was  any  cause  for  this  murder,  it  being  due  to 
the  meanness  of  these  Indians.  Ho  went  up  to 
their  village,  and  thero  they  attacked  and  killed 
lii nt.  It  is  possible  tho  Rodgers  may  have  been 
burned  by  these  people,  but  th.  re  may  bo  many  dif- 
loi-eut  theories  as  to  tho  cause  of  tho  lire.  It  may 
b«  that  thoy  had  failed  to  keep  water 
holes  open  so  as  to  bo  able  to  extinguish  a  firo.  It  is 
a  difficult  job  to  keep  water  holes  open,  and  this 
work  is  sometimes  neglected  for  a  day  or  two  by  tho 
crews  of  v ossein. 

TIME  OF  THE  ACCIDENT. 

“The  uccidont  must  have  occurred  soon  after  the 
LiHt  nows  was  received  from  the  officers  ot  the 
Rodgers.  That  was  dated  October  1G.  Had  tho 
vessel  been  lust  much  later  than  tho  dato  I  mention, 
the  party  would  havo  remained  there  with  thu  cer¬ 
tainty  of  being  found  by  a  whaler.  Had  they  waited 
for  this,  however,  the  nows  could  not  have  rcnchod 
us  until  tho  return  of  the  whalers  this  fall.  Conso- 
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“Last  year  the  Ice  at  the 
burned  did  not  break  up  until 
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move  until  It  melt*  away  s 
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most  remarkable  ever  made. 

THE  RESCUE  VOYAGE. 

“I  see  no  roasou  why  tho  Iroquois  Bhould  not  havo 
a  fortunate  mission,  for  tlio  ici;Bho  has  to  encounter 
will  not  do  her  damage.  DTio  whalers  navigate 
that  ico  every  year  and  think  nothing  of  it.  Tho 
timo  required  for  her  to  make  tbo  trip  to  Capo  Serdzo 
in  about  thirty  days.  Of  course  a  good  deal  de¬ 
pends  upon  her  getting  throi  gl‘  tho  straits.  If  Ibo 
season  bo  backward  at  all  it 
sol  reaching  there  before  tbo  1 
wo  lauded  our  slo.lgo  party  at 
where  tho  Rodgers  party  is  no 
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strained  hard  all  tho  way.  p.  largo  vessol  like  tho 
Iroquois  depeuds  a  great  on  her  sails, 

takes  too  much  eoul  to  stea  m  all  tho  way.  I  sup¬ 
pose  thero  will  no  attempt  to  go  further  north  with 
the  Iroquois,  as  she  is  unfit  for  that  undertaking. 
It  is  probable  the  sled  go  partite  will  all  bo  in  by  tho 
time  the  vessel  roaches  Cape  Serdzo,  as  tho  travel¬ 
ling  season  is  already  getting  had  because  of  tho 
thaw.  However,  tho  meagre  information  so  far  re¬ 
ceived  precludes  anything  lik.^  a  detailed  statement 
or  expression  of  dolluito  opinion  on  the  subject. 

MR.  GEOROE  KENNAN  OH  THE  NEWS. 

A  representative  of  the  Herald  had  an  interview 
to-day  with  Mr.  George  KennaU,  of  this  city,  with 
regard  to  tho  nows  received  last  night  of  tho  loss  of 
tho  Arctic  search  steamer,  Rodgers,  and  tbo  journey 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  Gilder,  tho  New  York  Herald  corre¬ 
spondent,  from  Behring  Strait  across  Northeastern 
Siberia  to  the  Russian  settlement  of  Verkhoyansk, 

Iu  reply  to  the  question  what  ho  thought  of  tho 
burning  of  tho  Itodgors,  Mr.  Kcnnan  said: — ".The 
destruction  of  an  Arctic  exploring  ship  by  fire  is  a 
very  rare  accident,  owing  to  the  fact  that  extraor¬ 
dinary  precautions  are  always  taken  to  prevent  it. 
Tho  strictest  rules  as  to  tho  managomont  of  lights 
and  fires  uro  enforced,  and  in  tho  winter  a  hole 
through  tho  ice  is  kept  constantly  open  by 
tho  ship’s  side,  so  that  wator  may  bo  promiitly  ob¬ 
tained  in  case  of  necess.ty.  These  precautions  aro 
in  most  cases  matters  of  life  and  death,  because 
Arctic  exploring  ships  winter  in  regions  where  there 
aro  outside  of  the  ship  no  mo^na  whatever  of  sus¬ 
taining  life  and  where  the  dettruction  of  tho  vessel 
is  equivalent  to  tho  destruction  of  the  entire 
crow.  If  Parry's  Bhip  had  burned  at  Melville 
Island  or  tho  Tcgettboff  north,  of  Novaya  Zernlya, 
tho  men  must  almost  lnovitaLlv  have  perished,  be¬ 
cause  thoy  were  in  tho  vlciuity^'of  no  friendly  na¬ 
tives  upon  whom  they  could  rely  for  help  and  sup¬ 
port  and  no  land  which  afforded  game  enough  to 
keep  them  alive. 

FORTUNATE  ON  THE  WHOLE. 

“The  crew  of  tho  Rodgers  were  unfortunate  in 
losing  their  ship,  but  they  were  extremely  fortu¬ 
nate  in  being  within  reach  of  food,  shelter 
und  help  when  tho  accident  occurred.  If  tho  Rodgers 
had  wintered  on  the  coast  of  Wrangell  Land  and  had 
been  burned  there,  I  think  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  her  whole  crew  would  havo  perished.  They 
.certainly  would  if  tho  ship  had  burned  so  rapidly  as 
to  prevent  them  from  getting  out  stores.  As  it 
■actually  happened,  howover,  tho  saving  of 
stoics  was  not  a  matter  of  vital  importance, 
becauso  food  could  bo  obtained  in  any  desired  quan- 
ti  tics  from  tho  reindeer  of  the  Chukchos.  There  is 
probably  no  bettor  place  to  bo  shipwrecked  on  tho 
whole  Siberian  coast  than  tho  Chuck  Peninsula, 
because  it  is  inhabited  by  a  friendly,  peaceable 
tribo  of  natives  who  are  already  accustomed  to  meet 
Europeans  and  Americans,  and  to  be  well  treated 
by  them;  and  because  the  great  herds  of  domesti¬ 
cated  reindeer  owned  by  the  nomadic  Chnkchcs 
of  tho  interior  furnish  a  supply  of  food  which  can 
bo  drawn  upon  in  case  of  necessity  to  an  almost  un¬ 
limited  extent.  Tho  tents  of  the  Chukchos,  too, 
afford,  comparatively  speaking,  very  satisfactory 
shelter  for  shipwrecked  man.  They  aro  not 
always  as  clean  as  might  bo  desired,  and  thoy 
are  dark  and  gloomy;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  warm,  dry  and  comfortable.  I  havo  lived  iu 
thorn  for  weeks  at  a  time  without  any  deprivation 
or  discomfort  serious  enough  to  bo  called  a  hard 
ship.  In  fact,  I  think  they  are,  from  a  sanitary  point 
of  view,  far  more  healthful  as  places  of  residence  in 
winter  thun  the  close  and  generally,  damn  cabin  of 
an  icebound  ship.” 

CAUSE  OF  THE  ACCIDENT. 

“Have  you  any  theory  oa  to  klie  cause  of  tho  acci¬ 
dent  to  the  Rodgers?’* 

“None  which  is  more  than  {conjecture.  It  seems 
to  me  probable,  however,  tlnft  the  tiro  originated 
either  in  kerosene  or  iu  alcohol.  I  do  not  think  that 
a  firo  could  got  uuder  such  headway  as  to  defy  all 
efforts  to  extinguish  it  uuleas  it  was  fed 
Ly  Borne  luflammablo  substance.  I  do  not 
know  whether  ttic  llodgcrs  had  kerosene  on  board  or 
not.  If  eho  had  keroseno  was  probably  tho  cause  of 
her  destruction.” 

THE  VILLAGE  OF  TIATKA. 

“What  is  tho  placo  called  Tiapka  to  which  tho 
crew  of  tho  the  Itodgors  are  said  to  havo  gone?” 

It  is  a  Cockcliee  sottlemcntpn  the  North  Siberian 
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tho  llodgors.  It  consisted  n  1873  of  thirteen 
largo  tents  with  a  total  popi  lation  of  about  one 
hundred  souls.  Lieutenant  B<  fry  probably  took  his 
men  to  it  because  it  was  tho  n  arost  Cboockchoo  vil¬ 
lage  which  could  shelter  them 
with  food.  Nordonskjblds 
Chockcheu3  of  Tiapka  in 
wore  very  pleasant  and 
havo  no  doubt  that  the 
everything  in  their  power  to  m  Eke  the  people  of  the 
Rodgers  comfortable  us  long  a  tho  latter  stay  with 
them.  No  apprehensions  need  he  felt  by  the  friends 
of  the  crow  us  to  their  safety.” 

WHEN  RODGERS  WA 

“Have  you  any  means  of  applroxunating  when  tho 
Rodgers  was  burned  V" 

“Nile  must  have  been  b urn e<|  before  tho  middle  of 
January.  Tho  news  could  hardly  have  been  car¬ 
ried  from  St.  Lawrcuco  Buyfl  to  Irkoutsk  in  less 
than  ninety  days.  Reckoning}  back  TRl**  ’Mild 
•ttg-to  the--  lBtb-uf  Junuar^p  -^Cbtimaiiny  tn,. 
speed  at  which  thefeows  tru^ell«d  I  allow  twenty- 
five  days  for  tho  journey  fr>,lu  Tiapka  to  Nizhni 
Kolzmsk  and  Yakutsk  and  fill®011  days  lor  that  be¬ 
tween  Yahoo  tak  and  Irkootskj  From  Irkootsk  the 
news  was  sent  by  telegraph.  I  should  say,  there¬ 
fore,  tlmt  tho  Rodgers  was  bu*-’u,-'d  in  the  latter  part 
of  December  or  the  first  part  of  January.” 

MR.  mi.DEB'8  lOUTK. 

“What  do  you  think  of  Mr.  cinder's  sledge  journey 
across  Northeastern  Siberia?" 

"I  think  very  highly  of  it.  I*  was  a  journey  which 
would  reflect  credit  upon  tl*®  courage,  endurance 
aud  skill  of  any  one,  aud  it  i*  especially  creditable 
to  Mr.  Glider,  for  tho  reason  that  ho  wus  unfamiliar 
with  the  country,  the  people  .‘“d  the  1  aiguago,  and 
was  thus  at  a  great  disadvaHtio0-  The  route  which  ho 
followed  is,  1  think,  inoorre<  Gy  laid  down  in  tho 
Herald  map  ot  this  morning  ■  D  is  n>t  possible,  or 
at  least  not  practicable),  to  U°  dirccly  across  tho 
country  on  tho(  parallel  of  M10  Arete  circle  from 
Behring  Strait}  to  Vorkhoyr*5^*  Nuch  a  course 
would  lead  the  traveller  j  ‘R  extremely 

wild  und  ruggo.l  country,  •  which  is  vary  scan- 
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WAGON-ROAD  AT  CHAPMAN'S  BAR 


However  the  cottages  embowered  in 
ivy  and  honeysuckles,  with  their  lawns 
in  many  places  running  down  to  the 
water’s  edge,  give  a  pleasing  and  home¬ 
like  appearance  to  the  place. 

But  what  Victoria  lacks  in  architec¬ 
ture  is  made  up  in  Macadamized  roads. 
These  were  built  at  an  expense  to 
the  Government  of  $ x, 500,000.  These 
drives,  leading  now  past  the  flower- 
yards  of  the  city  or  charming  country- 
seats  of  the  suburbs,  then  through 
clumps  of  pines  and  around  rocky 
knobs  along  the  beach  or  down  to  the 


British  Columbia. 

BY  REV.  SHELDON  JACKSON,  D.  D. 

A  TOURIST’S  trip  to  the  Pacific  is  incomplete 
that  does  not  include  British  Columbia. 

From  California  it  is  easily  and  cheaply 
reached  by  the  steamers  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Steamship  Co.  directly  from  San  Francisco 
to  Victoria,  750  miles  (first  cabin  fare,  in¬ 
cluding  meals  and  state-room,  $20),  or  by 
the  steamers  of  the  Oregon  Railway  and 
Navigation  Co.  from  San  Francisco  to  Port¬ 
land,  then  by  rail  and  steamer  from  Portland 
to  Victoria.  We  took  the  latter  route,  and  one  „  - 

afternoon  in  August,  rounding  a  rocky  point,  I  outer  harbor  at  Esquimalt,  with  their 

occasional  views  of  har¬ 
bor  and  shipping,  or 
broader  views  of  Puget 
Sound,  or  snow-covered 
Olympian  range  of 
mountains  beyond,  are 
very  attractive. 

Victoria,  at  the  south 
end  of  Vancouver  Isl¬ 
and,  is  not  only  the  po¬ 
litical,  but  also  the  com¬ 
mercial, 
social, 
and  re¬ 
ligious 
centre 
of  Brit¬ 
ish  Co- 
1  umbia. 

It  is  the 
home  of 
a  bishop 
of  the 
Estab¬ 
lished 
Chur c  h 
of  Eng¬ 
land,  a 
bishop 
of  the 
Reform¬ 
ed  Epis- 
copal 
Church,  two  strong 
Presbyterian  and  three 
Wesleyan  Methodist 
churches. 

From  Victoria  lines 
of  coasting  steamers 
run  in  every  direction. 

One  beautiful  after¬ 
noon  we  took  a  steam¬ 
er  for  Nanaimo,  dis¬ 
tant  about  So  miles. 

Passing  out  of  the  har¬ 
bor,  the  steamer  head¬ 
ed  to  the  northward 
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INDIAN  CHIEF'S  GRAVE.  ISLAND  OF  SAN  JUAN. 


were  in  the  small  inner  harbor  of  Victoria, 
the  capital  of  British  Columbia. 

Low  rocky  headlands  jutted  out  in  every 
direction,  forming  many  beautiful  and  pic¬ 
turesque  building  sites  and  affording  shel¬ 
tered  coves  for  pleasure  boats.  Indian  canoes, 
some  of  them  30  feet  long  and  4  feet  wide,  made 
from  a  single  log,  were  crossing  and  recross¬ 
ing  in  various  directions.  The  large  or  outer 
harbor  for  ocean  ships  is  at  Esquimalt,  4  miles 
distant^ 

Victoria  has  a  population  of  about  5,000. 
Originally  an  Indian  village,  gathered  around  a 
trading-post  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Fur  Company, 


ESQUIMALT  HARBOR. 

ture  on  Puget  Sound  among  the  Indians. 
Now  and  then  we  pass  small  Indian  villages 
with  their  low  plank  huts. 

Entering  upon  the  Straits  of  Georgia  the 
steamer  keeps  near  the  west  shore,  in  plain 
view  of  the  great  primeval  forests  of  the 
North  Pacific  Coast.  The  largest  and  most 
valuable  forests  remaining  in  the  country,  are 
on  the  coast  from  Washington  Territory 
through  British  Columbia  to  Mount  St.  Elias, 
Alaska.  The  leading  varieties  are  cedar, 
Thuja  Gig  antes,  Douglas  pine,  Abies  Doug- 
lasii,  hemlock,  maple,  alder,  white  pine,  and 
spruce.  Spars  for  vessels  are  now  being 
transported  from  the  forests  of  Puget  Sound 
around  Cape  Horn  to  the  ship-building  yards 
of  Maine.  At  daylight  we  were  at  the  Nanai¬ 
mo  wharf. 

Nanaimo  is  a  village  of  about  2,000  inhabi¬ 
tants.  supported  by  the  coal  mines  at  Depar¬ 
ture  Bay,  near  by.  The  mines  at  this  point 
furnish  coal  for  British  Columbia,  California, 
and  Alaska.  Like  Victoria,  Nanaimo  was 
originally  a  trading-post  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Fur  Company.  Years  ago  the  post  of  200  in¬ 
habitants  successfully  repulsed  an  attack  of 
8,000  Indians. 

The  old  block-house  still  stands.  The  Pres¬ 
byterians  and  Wesleyans  each  have  a  church 
here,  and  the  Wesleyans  an  Indian  mission 
in  the  neighborhood.  Here  we  find  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  some  of  the  Indian  lodges  the  rude 
wooden  carvings  which  are  very  common  in 
Southern  Alaska. 

The  figures  carved  upon  these  posts  are  the 
coat  of  arms 
of  the  family, 
and  represent 
various  ani¬ 
mals  and  dis¬ 
torted  figures 
of  the  human 
body.  In 
some  i  n  - 
stances  these 
posts  have  a 
large  hole 
through  them 
which  forms 
the  entrance 
to  the  house ; 
in  other  cases 
they  stand  in¬ 
dependent  of 
the  house,  like 
flagstaff's. 

On  the 
beach  near 


INDIAN  CHIEFS’  GRAVES,  NEAR  YALE,  FRASER  RIVER. 


PRIMEVAL  FOREST. 


it  grew  under  the  stimulus  of  the  discovery  of 
the  Fraser  and  Cariboo  gold  mines  to  a  popu¬ 
lation  at  one  time  of  12,000.  Outside  of  the 
Government  buildings  and  churches  there 
i  are  but  few  of  the  better  class  of  business  or 
esidence  buildings. 


through  Haro  Straits,  winding  in  and  out 
among  a  thousand  islands  until  we  entered 
the  broader  Straits  of  Georgia,  upon  the  west 
shore  of  which  Nanaimo  is  situated.  Enter¬ 
ing  Haro  Straits,  off  to  the  eastward  is  San 
Juan  Island,  so  long  in  the  boundary  dispute 


between 
the  United 
States  and 
England. 

Along  the 
shore  we 
notice  an 
old  canoe 
with  one 
end  resting 
on  a  small 
stump.  It 
is  the  coffin 
of  an  In¬ 
dian  chief. 
Deposit¬ 
ing  the  dead  in  ca¬ 
noes,  and  elevating 
the  canoes  on  a  scaf¬ 
fold  or  in  the  crotch 
of  a  tree,  was  a  com¬ 
mon  method  of  sepul- 


INDIAN  VILLAGE  ON  THE  EAST  COAST. 


the  mines  is  an  encampment  of  visiting 
Indians.  Such  pieces  of  board  as  can  be 
picked  up  are  made  to  do  duty  as  a  roof. 
Where  boards  are  not  to  be  found,  the 
shelter  consists  of  a  home-made  matting 
thrown  over  some  sticks  or  frame. 

Leaving  Nanaimo,  a  due  east  course  of 
50  miles  across  Georgia  Straits  brings  us 
to  New  Westminster  on  the  Fraser  River, 
distant  from  Victoria  75  miles. 

A  few  miles  north  of  New  Westminster 
is  Burrard  Inlet,  the  Pacific  terminus  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroad.  New  West¬ 
minster,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  delta 
formed  by  the  four  mouths  of  the  Fraser 
River,  is  very  prosperous,  reaping  much  of 
the  advantage  accruing  from  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  railway.  It  has  also  a  large 
prosperity  from  the  canning  of  salmon  and 
its  lumber  interests. 

The  Fraser  is  one  of  the  great  rivers  of 
the  continent.  One  of  its  main  branches 
takes  its  rise  by  the  side  of  the  head-wa¬ 
ters  of  the  Columbia,  a  region  of  snow-clad 
peaks  and  deep,  gloomy  gorges,  where 
countless  streams  flow  from  ever-melting 
and  never-melted  snowbanks  down  the 
mountain-side  to  swell  the  great  torrent 
that  rolls  down  to  the  Pacific.  The  other 
branch  starts  in  the  region  of  the  Peace, 
that,  gathering  up  innumerable  tributaries 
for  two  hundred  miles  into  one,  breaks 


STOUT'S  GULCH,  WILLIAM’S  CREEK,  CARIBOO. 

through  the  Rocky  Mountain  range  in  a  canon  ;  ster  and  Yale,  the 
whose  perpendicular  sides  are  6,000  feet  high,  \  head  of  navigation, 
then  empties,  2,000  miles  away,  into  the  Arctic  The  river,  com- 
Ocean.  There,  too,  are  the  head- waters  of  pressed  between  the 


MONUMENTAL  TOTEMS. 


INDIAN  LODGE  AT  NANAIMO. 

the  Liard,  2,500  miles  long,  and  the  Athabas-  I 
ka,  2,400  miles,  and  Saskatchewan,  1,700  miles  1 
long,  the  two  latter  finding  an  outlet  through  i 


canons,  foams  and  boils 
and  rushes  along  with  a 
current  so  strong  that 
two  days  are  consumed 
by  the  steamer  in  going 
up  the  75  miles,  while 
the  return  trip  requires 
but  eight  or  nine  hours. 

Near  Yale  we  pass 
some  grave-houses  of  the 
Indians.  These  little 
houses  are  very  common 
through  British  Colum¬ 
bia  and  Southeastern 
Alaska.  Some  of  them 
contain  the  bodies  of  the 
chiefs  or  Shamans,  and 
others  the  ashes  of  cre¬ 
mated  friends.  They 
are  sometimes  elabo¬ 
rately  ornamented  with 
emblematic  carvings. 

From  Yale  the  one 
great  highway  to  the  in¬ 
terior  is  the  wonderful 
wagon-road  built  along  the  face  of  precipices 
at  a  cost  of  several  million  dollars  by  Sir 
James  Douglass,  first  Governor  of  the  colony. 


have  sent  him  whirling  into  the  Fraser,  1,800 
feet  below.  This  great  road  mainly  follows 
the  bank  of  the  river  for  300  miles  to  Ques- 
nel,  where  it  turns  eastward  to  the  Cariboo 
mines.  The  illustration  of  placer  mining  at 
Stout’s  Gulch  is  a 
good  view  of  the 
Cariboo  district. 

The  gold  yield  of 
British  Columbia 
from  1858  to  1876 
was  $39,953,618. 

British  Columbia 
is  divided  into  two 
distinct  sections, 

Vancouver  Island 
and  the  Mainland. 

These  were  consti¬ 
tuted  British  colo¬ 
nies,  the  first  in 
1849,  and  the  latter 
in  1866.  In  1871 
the  two  were  united 
and  became  the 
western  province  of 
the  Dominion  of 
Canada. 

Vancouver  Island  STREET  IN  NEW  WESTMINSTER. 


INDIAN  ENCAMPMENT. 


dry.  When,  during  the  Peninsular  War  the 
French  were  pursuing  the. flying  Spaniards, 
and  came  upon  these  dry  channels,  they  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Spanish  rivers  run  away  too!"  A 
friend  gave  me  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
peculiarity  to  which  I  allude.  A  Scotch  gen¬ 
tleman,  largely  interested  in  Spanish  mines, 
took  out  with  him  on  one  occasion  a  practical 
engineer.  As  they  passed  along  in  the  train 
the  Scotch  engineer  pointed  out,  in  great 
amusement,  the  folly  of  the  Spanish  engineers 
in  building  a  bridge  of  such  excessive  strength 
over  a  mere  thread  of  water.  They  had  been 
away  for  a  week,  during  which  there  had  been 
heavy  rains.  When  they  came  back  the  bridge 
was  gone.  The  swollen  stream  had  swept  it 
away,  leaving  not  a  vestige  behind ! 

REV'.  JAMES  MACGREGOR,  D.  D. 


'  the  height 
very  pleasam 
at  twenty,  I 
Thorne.  W 
healthy,  and 
py  had  it  notx 
had  so  little  I 
only  trouble, 
sition  in  a  m 
assured  inco 
gone  to  hoi 
scribe  (and 
ambitious  foi 
other,  ‘  we  wil 
till  we  can  liv 
"So  we  did 
looking  forw 
begin  to  live.fi 
ing-house — wJ 
Means’  was 
of  incessant 
and  talking  \f 
so  different  fr 
“Ah,  me ! 

I  did  not  car 
boarders,  and 
of  his  young 
to  be  success 
home ;  when 
or  study  with 
I  was  glad  to 


HELL’S  GATE  CAftON,  FRASER  RIVER. 


Hudson  Bay  to  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean.  The 
Fraser,  draining  the 
whole  interior  region 
between  the  Rocky 
and  Cascade  Moun¬ 
tains,  finds  an  outlet 
across  the  Cascade 
Range  through  a  re¬ 
markable  chasm  60 
miles  long  and  from 
7,000  to  8,000  feet  be¬ 
low  the  neighboring 
peaks.  Indeed,  the 
valley  for  300  miles  is 
as  if  some  superhu¬ 
man  sword  had,  at  a 
single  stroke,  cut 
through  a  labyrinth  of 
mountains  down  to 
their  very  base. 

A  trip  up  this  river 
introduces  the  tourist 
to  the  wildest  and 
grandest  scenery  of 
the  continent.  Small 
river  steamers  ply  be¬ 
tween  New  Westmin- 


The  discovery  of  gold  in 
on  the  Fraser  River  almost 
populated  California  in  the 
rush  to  the  new  diggings,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another  in  1862,  at  the 
discovery  of  the  Cariboo  mines. 
The  necessity  for  a  way  to  car 
ry  in  supplies  to  the  newly- 
found  mines  led  to  the  building 
of  this  wagon-road. 

In  places  it  is  cut  out  of  the 
face  of  the  perpendicular  cliffs 
that  confine  the  river,  and  at 
other  points  built  up  on  crib 
work  across  ravines  hundreds 
of  feet  above  the  river.  Be¬ 
tween  Boston  Bar  and  Lytton 
it  reaches  an  elevation  of  800 
feet  above  the  river,  from  which 
you  look  down  into  the  boiling, 
eddying  waters  below,  while  a 
thousand  feet  still  higher  up 
you  see  the  remains  of  a  bridge 
on  the  old  trail  only  two  feet 
wide,  where  in  1862  many  a 
miner  held  his  breath  as  on 
hands  and  knees  he  crawled 
across  it;  a  dizzv  head  would 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

I  have  jnst  returned  from  a  very  trying 
trip  to  Kit-a-maat.  Left  home  the  first  of 
this  month  by  a  sloop  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Co.,  with  lumber  for  a  little  house  there.  Wo 
tossed  about,  making  slow  progress,  till 
Saturday,  when  I  got  a  canoe  and  left  the 
sloop  to  come  on.  We  reached  Kit-a-maat  at 
9.30  p.m. ;  very  dark  night  and  we  were 
drenched  by  the  heavy  rain,  but  the  Indians 
made  up  a  large  fire  for  us,  and  a  supper  of 
dried  salmon  and  potatoes.  I  found  many  of 
the  people  had  left  home  ;  some  were  <rff 
hunting  and  others  trading.  Several  deaths 
have  occurred  siuce  my  last  visit  before 
leaving  for  Ontario.  But  blessed  be  God, 
several  have  left  blessed  testimonies  that 
they  had 

FOUND  TI3E  PRECIOUS  SAVIOUR. 

One  of  those  was  Adam,  an  old  man,  and 
one  of  the  first  to  give  me  a  warm  welcome 
on  my  first  visit  there  years  ago.  I  arrived 
wet  and  cold  late  in  the  fall ;  be,  with  some 
others,  made  on  a  large  fire  to  warm  and  dry 
us.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  give  his  lieait 
to  God,  and  although  suffering  from  disease, 
tho  result  of  a  dark  and  dissipated  life,  yet 
he  was  very  happy  and  consistent  till  his 
death  last  winter.  Told  the  friends  that  be 
had  heard  beautiful  singing,  and  now  he 
wished  them  all  to  sing  about  Jesus  as  he 
was  very  near  to  him,  and  he  was  going  to 
be  with  Jesus  forever. 

Jenuey  was  a  strong  looking  woman.  She 
gAve  her  heart  to  God  about  four  years  ago  ; 
was  very  poorly  ;  had  spent  her  life  in  sin 
and  shame  on  the  streets  of  Victoria,  but  be¬ 
came  a  truly  good  woman  ;  and  as  she  knew 

the  Tsimpshean  language  she  would  help  the 
missionary  as  intepreter  and  assist  in  tranr* 
lating  hymns  iuto  the  Kit-a-maat  tongue. 
She  did  a  great  deal  of  good  among  her  peo¬ 
ple,  and  remained  faithful  to  the  fast.  We 
had  to  help  her  as  she  was  very  poor  ;  I  gave 
her  a  sack  of  flour  the  last  tim»  I  saw  her  ; 
but  though  so  poor,  she  had  no  fear  of  death  ; 
sh«9  said  that 

HEAVEN  WAS  HER  HOME. 

Betsees,  a  young  man  who  had  served  God 
but  a  short  time,  passed  away  asking  his 
friends  to  sing  as  he  would  pass  over  the 
Jordan,  and  his  last  words  were,  “  Don’t  cry 
lor  me,  I  am  so  happy.” 

Richard,  a  middle-aged  maE,  sick  and 
lame  from  the  time  he  gave  his  heart  to  God, 

said  :  “I  had  hoped  to  have  lived  long  to  do 
good  and  work  for  Jesus,  nay  Saviour,  but  it 
is  all  right.  I  am  going  to  rest  in  that  happy 
laud  that  we  sing  about.” 

In  hearing  of  these  happy  testimonies  I 
felt  that  the  work  done,  and  all  the  hard  and 
I  trying  trips  by  canoe  to  Kit-a-maat, 


HAD  BEEN  WELL  REPAID. 

The  Sabbath  we  spent  the  re  was  a  blessed 
day,  and  they  were  delighted  in  the  after¬ 
noon  with  the  Sunday-school  lesson  from  the 
Leaf  Cluster,  so  kindly  furnished  by  the 
friends  in  Ontario.  At  the  close  of  the  after¬ 
noon  service,  we,  with  about  forty  others  of 
the  people,  went  from  bouse  to  house  singing 
as  we  went,  and  praying  in  every  bouse,  and 
with  what  delight  they  sing  in  their  own 
tongue,  “  Arise,  my  soul,”  “  Come  every 
soul,”  “  Oh,  happy  day,’’  “  I  hear  the  Saviour 
say,”  “  Lord,  I  hear  of  showers  of  blessing.'* 
The  old  people,  many  of  them,  cried  as  w 
prayed  and  sang  and  shook  hands  with  them. 
They  say  they  wept  to  think  of  so  many  of 
their  friends  who  had  died  before  the  blessed 
light  came.  Spoke  to  them  from  Mark  xv. 
17,  and  Rev.  iii.  11,  also  Heb.  vii.  25.  At  the 
close  of  the  evening  service  we  had  a  blessed 
prayer-meeting,  when  twenty-six  came  for¬ 
ward  to  be  prayed  for, 

SEEKING  FOR  JESUS. 

After  such  a  day  we  were  ready  for  a  good 
night’s  rest  on  the  floor. 

Monday  called  all  the  people  together  aud 
*  worked  on  the  road  of  the  village  and  in  the 
front  of  the  church.  The  bride  who  was 
'■  married  the  day  before  was  among  the  rest, 
carrying  gravel  on  her  back  to  make  roads, 

|  while  a  number  of  the  young  men  were  put* 

■  ting  up  the  ceiling  inside  the  church  ;  at 
'  night  we  had  meeting  again,  when  a  sub¬ 
scription  was  taken  up  to  pay  for  a  new  hell, 
and  the  lumber  for  the  ceiling  of  the  church, 
when  these  poor  people  came  with  their 
pants,  coats,  vests,  shirts,  guns,  etc.,  as  they 
had  no  money. 

ABOUT  FIFTY  DOLLARS  WAS  SUBSCRIBED. 

Tuesday  spent  in  work  as  the  day  before. 
At  six  p.m.  the  sloop  came  in,  and  we  got  the 
lumbor  ashore.  Next  day  we  started  home 
about  noon,  in  canoes,  and  a  number  of  young 
men  volunteered  to  come  and  take  Miss  Law¬ 
rence,  who  has  since  gone  there  with  them  to 
take  charge  of  the  school  during  the  winter. 
We  got  home  by  Saturday  night  by  working 
night  and  day.  The  sloop  did  not  get  back 
till  the  next  Thursday.  This  makes  about 
GOO  miles  of  travel,  mostly  by  canoe,  siuce  I 
got  back  to  my  work.  I  wish  our  friends 
would  hurry  up  and  let  us  have  money 
'  enongh  to  get  the  steamer.  —  Rev.-J.  Crosby, 
in  Outlook. 

MISSIONS  IN  GREENLAND. 

On  the  29 bh  of  January  it  was  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  siuce  the  first  Moravian  mis¬ 
sionaries  were  sent  to  Greenland.  Frederick 
Boehnish  and  Matthew  Stach  were  the  pio¬ 
neers  in  this  difficult  field.  Since  their  ap¬ 
pearance  in  those  cold  and  dreary  regions 
many  missionaries  with  their  wives  have 


gone  out  after  them.  All  of  them  faced  great 
hardships  aud  trials.  The  story  one  of  the 
later  missionaries  has  told  is  a  story  of  de¬ 
privation,  of  exposure,  and  of  true  heroism. 
The  cold  is  not  quite  so  intense  in  Greenland 
as  it  is  in  Labrador,  still  it  is  keen  enough  to 
make  one’s  teeth  chatter  at  the  mere  thought 
of  men  being  compelled  to  live  iu  it.  i  he  . 
breath  of  the  people  who  gather  in  th©  large 
meeting-room  in  Unianak,  which  serves  for  a 
church,  ascends  as  vapor  to  the  ceiling,  to 
freeze  there  into  large  icicles,  which  cover 
the  whole  surface  and  hang  down  toward  the 
floor,  increasing  in  length  every  time  the  con¬ 
gregation  meets.  During  the  short  summer 
the  missionaries  go  occasionally  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  some  days’  voyage  iu  search  of  a 
few  boat  loads  of  brush  wood  and  dwarf 


pines.  On  these  occasions  they  use  a  large 
boat  made  of  seals’  hides,  stretched  over  a 
framework  of  whalebones  or  wood.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  native  women  form  the  crew,  and 
must,  of  course,  be  fed  and  paid.  Ihe  perils 
on  these  expeditions  are  sometimes  grant  on 
account  of  drift  ice  and  local  squalls,  which 
suddenly  rush  forth  from  many  a  fiord, 
stretching  for  miles  into  the  laud,  or,  rather, 
into  the  rows  of  icebergs  and  glaciers  on  the 
right  and  left.  Encamping  in  such  desolate 
places  under  a  tent  is,  even  iu  the  summer¬ 
time,  not  at  all  pleasant.  But  sometimes  it 
happens  that  the  drift  of  ice  prevents  them 
from  reaching  the  few  places  where  a  scanty 
amount  ot  fuel  is  to  be  found,  and,  in  csn  c» 
quense,  the  missionaries  have  to  look  .or- 
ward  to  a  long  and  dreary  Greenland  winter 
night,  without  the  comlort  arising  trom  the 
consciousness  of  having  a  good  supply  of  coal 
or  firewood  in  store,  unless  thev  secure  provi¬ 
dential^  a  few  large  logs  of  timber  from  a 
more  abundantly  supplied  region  ot  our  globe, 
by  means  of  the  current  of  the  Galt  buoara. 
It  is  part  of  the  peculiar  glory  ot  Moravian 
Missions  that  a  small  amount  ot  money  is 
made  to  support  a  comparatively  largo  mis¬ 
sionary  staff.  But,  perhaps,  too  little  is  doao 
for  the  missionaries  in  a  country  like  VTieen- 
Lnd.  In  Libruior  the  qne-aiou  ot  lu_l  and 
I  subsistence  is  not  so  difficult  ;  but  Green¬ 
land  is  a  barren,  desolate  country,  a^d  a 
I  more  generous  support  of  men  who,  simply 
to  proclaim  the  Go-pel,  h  ave  their  homes 
and  civilization  and  brawe  the  rigors  of  a 
1  polar  climate  and  live  in  the  ‘‘ eternal  soli¬ 
tudes”  of  the  North,  ought  to  he  pioyidod. 
Sometimes  the  missionaries  are  compelled  to 
depend  upon  the  seal  for  food,  the  flesh  of 
which,  when  killed  by  the  harpoon,  is  nau¬ 
seating.  Only  hunger  could  compel  its  use 
as  food. — Independent. 


©ur  ©bard)  Work. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  MISSION  FIELD. 

Grenville  Mission,  Naas  River, 

February  28th,  1883. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  the  Lord  has 
graciously  sent  us  a  blessed  revival  of  his  work. 
Tt  commenced  on  Saturday  evening,  December 
9t,k  Brother  Crosby  and  some  ot  bis  friends 


arrived  the  next  evening  (Sunday).  Special 
meetings  were  held,  and  God  was  pleased  to  re¬ 
veal  himself,  quioken  his  people,  and  save  sin¬ 
ners. 

Our  Port  Simpson  friends  returned  after  a  few 
days,  but  our  meetings  continued  to  increase  in 
power.  Besides  the  regular  services  in  the 
school-house,  meetings  were  held  on  the  streets, 
and  from  house  to  house,  at  all  hours  day  and 
night ;  and  after  I  had  been  with  them  till  11 
p.m.,  they  would  return,  surround  the  mission- 
house  and  sing,  at  2  and  4  a.m, 

I  never  saw  such  a  blessed  work  before,  and' 
so  evidently  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  For  weeks  our 
|  people  could  scarcely  sleep,  day  and  night  pray¬ 
ing  and  praising.  So  much  love  and  such  rich 
experiences  !  It  became  a  new  place — a  very 
Bethel  to  all  of  us.  Old  men,  who  before  held 
aloof  and  did  not  speak,  now  had  their  mouths 
opened  ;  and  every  child  in  the  village  over  five 
years  of  age  is  converted. 

Our  love-feast,  the  other  Sabbath,  was  a  most 
glorious  one.  Sixty  five  spoke  in  forty-live 
minutes,  and  twenty  pieces  were  sung  ;  and  the 
experiences  were  so  rich.  I  wish  I  had  time  to 
give  you  some  of  them. 

So  much  were  all  the  people  blessed,  that  they 
formed  a  “  salvation  army.”  Twenty  of  them 
went  on  snow-shoes  forty  miles  up  the  river 
singing  and  preaching  on  the  streets  in  all  the 
villages,  and  in  every  house.  For  three  weeks 
‘they  did  so,  and  not  only  were  they  much  blessed 
in  their  own  souls,  but  Ood  blessed  their  efforts, 
so  that  when  they  returned  a  number  of  the 
poor  heathen  abandoned  their  native  villages, 
their  houses  and  friends,  and  came  with  them 
to  live  here  and  follow  Jesus. 

Two  of  our  native  teachers  have  gone  200 
miles  into  the  interior  to  tell  to  the  distant 
tribes  what  the  Lord  has  done  for  us.  It  is  now 
nearly  three  montns  since  this  blessed  work 
commenned,  and  thank  God  it  still  increases, 
i  At  1  a.m.  this  morning  all  the  village  held  a 
praise  meeting  on  the  streets  in  the  snow,  and 
marched  through  the  village  singing, 

“  Iv’e  reached  the  land  of  corn  and  wine, 

And  all  its  riches  freely  mine.’’ 

I  never  before  saw  such  a  change  in  any 
j  people.  Our  people  were  very  hard  to  manage, 
so  stubborn  and  selfish  at  times,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  do  anything  with  them.  But  they 
are  like  chidren  now,  sitting  at  Jesus’  feet  to 
learn  of  him.  Of  course  the  Devil  did  not  suffer 
such  a  work  to  go  on  without  opposition.  First, 
a  heathen  chief  died  in  our  village  and  his 
friends  all  oame  with  songs, eagles’  feathers,  and 
dances,  to  carry  on  their  superstitious  practices 
over  the  corpse.  Then  they  refused  to  have  it 
buried,  and  for  seven  weeks  it  laid  here.  Then 
a  young  man  and  his  wife,  who  found  Christ 
about  three  weeks  ago,  and  came  here  to  live, 
had  not  been  here  more  than  a  week  before  her 
heathen  friends  came  in  the  night  and  carried 
her  off.  She  managed,  after  two  days,  to  escape 
and  return  ;  but  a  strong  party  oame  the  other 
day  and  carried  her  back,  determined  to  make 
her  serve  the  Devil  ;  but  the  God  of  Israel  will 
bring  their  counsels  to  nought.  It  tried  our 
people  sorely,  but  they  behaved  like  Christians 
throughout.  Jesus  hath  indeed  done  wonders, 
and  surely  it  is  a  wonder  of  wonders  that  one  so 
unworthy  as  I  am  should  be  employed  by  him. 
Help  me  to  praise  his  redeeming  love  1 

I  have  been  very  ill.  For  three  weeks  I  could 
hardly  turn  in  bed  ;  and,  after  almost  being  in 
sight  of  my  heavenly  port,  I  have  put  out  to 
sea  again.  Oh,  that  it  may  be  to  take  some 

izes  for  my  God  !  Blessed 
i  I  am  reduced  to  the  un- 
ouly  preaching  four  times  a 
ire  (for  I  ain  too  weak  to 
the  Lord  doeB  not  let  hi» 

are  stirring  ones  God  ia 
his  work.  My  sickness  has 


lore  and  greater  pri 
e  his  name,  thougl 
rateful  necessity  of 
?eek — and  only  he 
ravel),  yet  I  find 
?ord  return  empty. 

All  our  services 


left  'such  a  severe  pain  in  my  head  and  le 
s.de,  that  the  Sabbath  services  quite  exhaustmy 
strength.  Last  summer  when  travelling  up  the 
river  I  ruptured  myself,  and  the  severe  vomit¬ 
ing  at  the  commencement  of  this  illness  made 
it  much  worse,  so  that  it  pains  me  much.  With 
wearisome  days  and  restless  nights,  were  it  not 
for  Jesus,  what  Jesus  is,  and  what  he  does, what 
1  could  we  do  ? 

The  very  cold  weather  tries  me  much.  I  hope 
with  spring  weather  my  strength  may  return,  or 
I  shall  have  to  go  and  consult  a  doctor.  The 
pain  in  my  hsad  is  such  at  times  that  nothing 
but  large  blisters  give  me  any  relief,  and  on  any 
little  exertion  the  pain  returns  ;  and  among  all 
j  theBe  people  I  can’t  get  even  one  day’s  rest.  Oh, 

'  pray  that  my  sickness  may  only  be  a  kind  of 
purgation,  to  cause  me  to  bring  forth  more  fruit 
to  the  glory  of  God  1 

Please  kindly  remember  me  to  my  dear 
friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McMillan,  and  all  our 
Christian  friends.  I  am  not  able  to  write  much 
at  present.  Please  pray  that  God  may  continue 
the  good  work  amongst  the  Indians,  aud  that,  if 
it  please  him,  my  usual  strength  may  be  re¬ 
stored,— but  above  all,  that  I  may  have  grace 
to  suffer,  and  say,  “  Thy  will  be  done.” 

Mrs.  Green  and  my  sister  join  in  kindest  love 
to  you  and  all  our  friends. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  brother,  to  be  yours  very 
trulyj  Alfred  E.  Gehbn. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

Letter  from  the  Rev.  T.  Crosby,  dated  Port 
Simpson ,  B.C.,  Auy.  15,  1882. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  the 
Upper  Naas.  It  may  be  of  service  to  you  to 
know  something  of  it-  We  were  in  the  midst 
of  much  work  of  settling  and  visiting  the 
sick  and  getting  things  on  the  way  gener¬ 
ally,  when  I  heal’d  of  G.  Williscroft’s  little 
steamer  going  to  Naas,  with  a  sloop  in  tow 
laden  with  lumber.  We  were  kindly  allowed 
a  passage,  and  arrived  at 

NAAS  HARBOR, 

a  salmon  fishery  at  the  mouth  of  the  Naas 
River,  at  12  o’clock  p.m.,  after  a  run  of  nine 
hours  from  Simpson.  This  is  the  location 
of  the  Douglas  Canning  Company,  which  was 
formed  about  a  year  ago  with  a  capital  in¬ 
vested  of  about  $50,000.  There  I  met  Bro. 
Green  and  family. 

Many  of  our  people  find  work  here  during 
the  salmon  season,  also  a  large  number  of 
the  Naas  people.  Mr.  Green  is  building  a 
small  church  for  service,  and  Miss  Green 
will  hold  school  here  during  part  of  the 
season.  Twelve  white  men  are  employed 
in  the  Cannery,  also  ten  Chinamen  and  a 
hundred  Indians.  The  season  has  been 
rather  a  poor  one  for  salmon. 

TWELVE  MILES  UP  THE  RIVER 

we  came  to'  the  Naas  River  Cannery,  where 
a  large  number  of  men  are  employed.  Pass 
ing  this  on  our  way  up  the  river  v  e  camped 
on  a  sand-bar.  We  got  as  far  from  the  bush 
as  possible,  so  as  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
the  mosquitoes,  but  they  were  buzzing 
round  us  all  the  time.  Mr.  Green  declared 
he  did  not  sleep  all  night  ;  Bro.  Robinson 


and  I  did  better  than  that  in  spite  of  them. 
Early  next  morning  we  were  off — reached 

THE  MIDDLE  VILLAGE, 

where  we  found  a  number  of  Indians  fishing. 
Camped  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream, 
where  the  wind  drew  down  from  the  nioun 
tains  and  kept  the  mosquitoes  away.  After 
prayer  and  thanksgiving,  we  laid  down  with 
a  lovely  sky  for  our  covering.  Next  day  off 
again  early,  and  came  to  an  old  chief’s  house, 
where  we  had  breakfast,  and  were  treated 
very  kindly.  We  talked  to  them  of  Jesus 
and  had  prayer,  and  then  left  for 

THE  UPPSR  VILLAGE. 

Here  we  found  very  few  at  home,  but  going 
on  further  we  came  to  a  large  salmon  camp, 
where  the  people  were  busy  drying  salmon 
and  berries  for  winter  use.  Here  we  had  a 
good  service,  told  them  of  the  necessity  of 
preparing  to  meet  God,  and  of  the  salvation 
in  Jesus  Christ.  We  were  now  about  100 
miles  from  Simpson. 

Returning  we  spent  the  night  at  the  same 
camping  place  as  before — a  cool  nighc  alter 
a  heavy  thunder  storm.  Left  next  morning, 
continuing  down  stream,  called  at  the  middle 
village  and  also  at 

GBSXVILLE. 

There  are  no  people  at  the  latter  place  at 
present.  This  being  Saturday,  I  stayed  over 
at  the  Naas  River  Cannery,  visited  some. and 
preached  on  Sabbath  at  10  a.m.,  then  took 
canoe  and  went  down  to  Naas  Harbor,  where 
I  preached  afternoon  and  evening. 

Monday  I  had  to  go  back  up  the  river  to 
settle  a  difficulty  between  some  parties, 
which  kept  me  till  Tuesday  evening. 

Wednesday,  at  4  a.m.,  we  got  up  and 
started  homeward,  but  we  found  a  head 

wind  in  the  Straits,  and  our  canoe  being 
small  we  could  not  travel  far.  Thursday 
we  were  up  again  at  4  o’clock,  the  wind  had 
gone  down,  and  we  worked  hard  and  reached 
home  by  2  p.m. — Missionary  Outlook. 

NANAIMO,  B.  C. 

At  the  beginning  of  J une,  I  began  a  fort¬ 
nightly  Sabbath  afternoon  appointment  at 
S.  Cedar  School-house,  a  small  log  building 
on  the  Victoria  Road,  nearly  nine  miles  dis¬ 
tant.  It  is  situate  in  the  midst  of  a  small 
farming  settlement  in  the  valley  of  Nanai- 
mo  River.  There  are  but  a  very  few  who 
profess  religion,  but  a  good  number  of  young 
people  who  have  been  formed  into  an  in¬ 
teresting  Sabbath-school,  which  meets  every 
Sabbath,  or  at  least  will  continue  to  do  so 
until  winter.  I  help  them  all  lean,  especi¬ 
ally  in  learning  to  sing  their  Sabbath-school 
hymns,  and  have  had  the  assistance  of  a 
good  brother  from  Nanaimo,  who  has  oc- 


casionally  hired  a  horse  at  his  own  expense 
and  .visited  them.  In  this  way,  what  with 
helping  in  the  Sabbath-school  and  preaohing, 

I  have  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  ride  back  to 
the  city  to  be  in  time  to  take  the  evening 
service.  I  also  take  the  Indian  service  at  1 
p.m.,  before  going  to  S.  Cedar,  and  besides 
the  usual  city  public  services,  always  lead 
three  or  four  class  and  prayer  meetings  each 
Sabbath.  A  fortnight  ago,  after  such  a  day, 

I  was  sent  for  to  walk  nearly  a  mile  to  visit  a 
dying  woman — for  the  second  time  that  day 
—  and  labored  with  her  in  prayer  until  nearly 
midnight.  This  shows  what  we  are  doing. — 
Rev.  G.  Bryant ,  in  Outlook. 

SASKATCHEWAN  DISTRICT. 

*  - 

PREPARING  TO  BUILD. 

The  camp  fire  is  burning  and  the  stars 
shining,  as  I  sit  by  the  bank  of  the  river  on 
the  Reserve.  Chopping  and  hauling  logs  is 
my  occupation  for  the  present  ;  and  though 
tired  are  my  arms  and  heavy  my  eyelids,  I 
still  find  time  to  study  Cicero  for  my  final 
examination  paper  in  the  Arts’  Course.  My 
comrade,  an  excellent  wood  chopper,  is  sit¬ 
ting  beside  me,  reading  Dr.  Warren’s  “  Re¬ 
creations  in  Astronomy,”  which  I  have  lent 
him.  From  sunrise  to  sunset  our  axes  ply, 
while  merrily  and  lightly  our  hearts  beat 
time. 

A  short  distance  from  us  Brother  Bettes 
and  his  family  are  snugly  ensconced  in  their 
prairie  home,  encouraging  their  hearts  with 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  mission  in  the 
salvation  of  many  of  the  Blood  Imdians. 
Next  Tuesday  three  men  start  to  the  Porcu¬ 
pine  Hills  to  get  out  logs  for  my  main  build¬ 
ing.  These  logs  have  to  be  drawn  on  wag¬ 
gons  over  forty  miles.  Difficulties  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  press  upon  us,  still  we  go  on  de¬ 
termined,  by  the  help  of  God,  to  surmount 
them.  The 

MISSION  PREMISES  ARE  BEING  ERECTED 

in  Sun  Medicine’s  Camp,  but  I  am  als& 
erecting  a  school  in  Blackfoot  Old  Woman’s 
Camp.  There  are  about  four  hundred  In¬ 
dians  in  the  latter  camp,  and  a  good  opening 
for  a  shod.  Could  you  not  give  us  a  lady 
teacher  at  once  for  the  school  in  our  main 
camp,  and  let  the  male  teacher  take  this 
other  school,  which  is  four  miles  distant 
from  the  Mission  premises  ?  Our  main  camp 
numbers  800  Indians.  There  is  abundance 
of  work,  and  whoever  gains  the  Indians  first 
will  ever  after  retain  them.  A  man  is  needed 
for  the  white  work,  a  female  teacher  for  the 
Indians,  a  bell  for  our  school,  and  one 
thousand  dollars  for  our  buildings.  Should 
the  necessary  help  be  sent  me,  I  can  then 
devote  my  time  to  the  spiritual  interests  of 
my  Bloods,  and  to  the  fencing  and  improving 
of  the  mission  property,  together  with  the 


erection  of  all  the  necessary  buildings.  You 
may  think  the  amount  I  have  stated  to  be 
large,  but  I  assure  you  that 

THREE  TIMES  THAT  SUM 

will  not  cover  the  expenses  of  the  necessary 
buildings  and  appurtenances  of  the  mission. 
We  are  laboring,  having  faith  in  God,  that 
the  money  now  being  expended  will  be  re¬ 
funded,  and  our  mission  be  fully  and  nobly 
sustained.  Can  you  send  me  the  educational 
help  I  desire  ?  Speak  a  word  for  us,  that 
financial  assistance  may  be  sent  us  by  the 
many  friends  of  missions.  Help  us,  aud  that 
right  speedily. — Rev.  J.  M.  McLean ,  in  Out¬ 
look. 


he  Wesleyan  Methodist  Mission  at 
Fort  Simpson,  British  Columbia. 

BY  REV.  THOS.  CROSBY ^  ' 

[Our  readers  have  already  become 
Familiar  with  Mr.  Crosby’s  name  in 
connection  with  the  work  in  Alaska. 
We  are  now  able  to  give  them  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  own  mission. — Ed.] 

My  Dear  Sir  : — It  gave  me  great 
pleasure  to  receive  your  letter,  and  to 
know  that  you  were  pledged  to  provide 
suitably  for  the  work  of  evangelizing 
at  Wrangel.  I  do  hope  you  may  speed¬ 
ily  find  a  man  of  God  to  undertake 
this  work — one  willing  to  endure  hard¬ 
ship  and  difficulty — if  only  he  may  see 
these  poor  degraded  souls  brought  to  a 
better  life  in  Christ  Jesus.  May  God 
guide  you,  brother,  in  all  your  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  give  you  all  Alaska  as  seals 
to  your  ministry. 

It  is  now  about  four  years  since  the 
Tsimpsheans  began  to  turn  from  hea¬ 
thenism.  For  many  years  they  have 
|  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Victoria, 
where  they  fell  swift  victims  to  the 
worst  vices  of  the  white  man.  A  few 
of  them,  however,  at  one  time  were 
drawn  into  a  Sabbath-school  in  con- 
[  nection  with  the  Methodist  Church  in 
Victoria,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians 
of  various  tribes,  and  with  their  minds 
sensitive  to  impressions,  whether  good 
or  bad,  their  hearts  were  soon  open 
to  the  truth,  and  some  five  or  six 
gave  evidence  of  real  conversion.  It 
was  now  the  earnest  desire  of  these 
few  that  a  teacher  should  be  sent 
to  their  people.  Several  of  them  re¬ 
turned  at  once  to  their  home,  and 
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sought,  by  every  means  in  their  power, 
to  lead  their  friends  to  Jesus.  This 
was  in  the  fall  of  the  year;  early  next 
spring  they  were  visited  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Polland,  of  Victoria,  who  formed 
a  school  and  religious  services  regular¬ 
ly,  and  largely  attended,  conducted 
chiefly  by  a  half-breed  woman,  Kate, 
who  can  read  well,  and  who  has  been  a 
faithful  helper  in  all  our  work.  A 
teacher  was  sent  to  supply  the  place  for 
a  few  months,  and  three  years  ago  last 
June  we  arrived  to  take  charge  of  the 
work.  As  I  had  been  twelve  years 
among  the  Indians  in  another  part  of 
the  country,  it  was  thought  that  1  had 
better  leave  the  work  there  in  care  of 
another  young  man,  and  take  charge  at 
Fort  Simpson.  We  found  about  eight 
hundred  people  in  the  village.  A  few, , 
chiefly  old  doctors  and  conjurers,  were 
looking  still  with  a  jealous  eye  upon 
these  new  movements — their  craft  was 
in  danger— but  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  ignorant  and  superstitious  as 
they  were,  still  were  willing,  and  many 
of  them  eager  to  be  taught.  Our 
school  and  services  were  then  held  in 
an  old  house,  which  had  witnessed  many 
a  heathen  dance  and  feast.  We  began 
i  immediately  to  prepare  to  build  a 
church,  which  was  completed  last  fall, 
at  a  cost  of  about  five  thousand  dollars, 
one  thousand  of  which  the  people  sub- 
'  scribed  themselves. 

Our  school  has  been  carried  on 
with  much  encouragement  ever  since 
j  we  came,  and  now  there  arc  a  number 
of  young  people  who  can  read  the  Bi-. 
ble  intelligently,  and  several  are  be¬ 
coming  very  useful  as  native  agents. 

The  wandering  habits  of  the  peopl  e 
prevent  a  regular  attendance  at  the 
school  during  some  seasons  of  the  year, 
but  the  interest  has  never  flagged.  My 
wife  had  principal  charge  of  the  school 
for  two  years,  but  now  we  have  a  lady 
from  Canada  associated  with  us  as 
teacher.  Singing  is  a  delight  and  a 
blessing  to  the  Indians ;  they  have 
musical  voices  and  a  quick  ear,  and  as 
they  sit  around  their  camp  fires  they 
love  to  sing  the  songs  of  Zion. 

There  have  been  many  happy  deaths 
among  these  poor  people.  Some  very 
old  people,  who  had  lived  long  lives  in 
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darkness  and  sin,  have  still  seemed  to 
catch  a  gleam  of  light  at  eventide,  and 
died  trusting  in  Jesus  as  the  Almighty 
Savior. 

During  the  summer  months  Indians 
from  various  places,  some  two  or  three 
hundred  miles  away,  come  here  to 
trade  at  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  s 
Post.  This  gives  us  an  opportunity  of 
sowing  beside  many  waters.  From  va¬ 
rious  tribes  the  call  comes  to  us  for  the 
gospel.  Our  congregation  on  Sabbath, 
in  the  winter  months,  will  -number 
seven  and  eight  hundred  people.  Our 
day  school  one  hundred.  We  have 
now  in  church  fellowship  one  hundred 
and  sixty-four  souls. 

With  the  history  of  the  work  at 
Wrangel  you  are  already  familiar.  May 
God  prosper  it  and  make  it  a  blessing 
to  the  whole  Territory. 

We  are  just  about  establishing  a 
mission  on  the  Naas  River,  about  fifty 
miles  from  here,  where  there  are  a 
thousand  Indians  within  a  few  miles. 
Repeatedly  these  people  have  urged  us 
to  send  them  a  missionary,  and  now  a 
young  man  has  been  sent  by  our  church 
to  be  settled  among  them.  And  I  had 
the  blessed  privilege  of  spending  a 
week  in  holding  special  services  among 
them,  in  company  with  Bro.  Green  and 
a  number  of  our  people.  W e  had 
preaching  for  five  days,  and  twenty  , 
persons  gave  in  their  names  as  desirous 
to  be  Christians,  and  I  baptized  twenty 
children.  And  thus  the  work  goes  on. 
We  want  the  prayers  of  God’s  people 
in  this  work,  that  these  hundreds  of 
perishing  ones  may  be  brought  into 
the  fold  of  Christ. 

Our  Missionary  Society  being  in 
debt  did  not  feel  able  to  promise  any 
aid  to  new  enterprises,  but  so  urgent  was 
this  call  for  the  Naas  that  the  people 
of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Victoria, 
when  I  put  the  matter  before  them 
last  spring,  undertook  to  support  a  man 
there  for  one  year,  or  for  two,  should 
the  state  of  the  Society’s  funds  require 
it.  Some  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
down  the  coast  there  is  another  village 
which  I  promised  to  visit,  and  where  I 
promised  some  assistance  though  it  be 
but  to  place  there  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
liable  and  intelligent  of  our  Indians. 

The  harvest  truly  is  great,  but  the 


laborers  are  few.  Oh,  that  Sod  would 
arouse  ihe  Church  to  its  duty,  that 
men  and  means  may  be  ready  to  carry 


on  this  great  work. 


T.  Crosby. 


II 0  M  E  MIS  SI  0  NS  IN'  BRITISH 
COLUMBIA.'  f  C  '•.‘~ 

REV.  S.  M^REGOR. 

With  us  here  it  is  “still  the  day  of 
s  mall  things.”  The  population  of  the 
country  is  still  small,  our  towns  little, 
and  our  wealth  far  from  being  great. 
Apart  from  our  villages  the  people  in 
the  country  districts  are  sparsely  set¬ 
tled,  which  greatly  increases  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  organizing  and  supporting 
churches.  Up  until  recently  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  had  only  two  minis¬ 
ters  in  the  whole  of  British  Columbia, 
the  one  being  in  New  Westminster  (  on 
the  mainland),  and  the  other  here  m 
Victoria,  Mr.  Aitken,  formerly  at 
Nanaimo,  having  returned  to  Scotland, 
as  Mr  Somerville  did  a  few  years  pre¬ 
vious,  reduced  the  number  of  ministers 

as  above  stated. 

Lately,  however,  matters  have  some¬ 
what  changed  with  us  for  the  better. 
During  the  course  of  last  winter  I  was 
enabled  to  visit  Edinburgh  and  an 
range  with  the  parent  Church  to  send 
out  four  additional  missionaries  to  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia.  The  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land  contributes  largely  toward  then 
support,  and  they  have  entered  upon 
then-  labors  full  of  zeal  and  prudence 
and  with  the  blessing  of  God  may  feel 
sure  of  success.  Immediately  upon 
their  arrival  we  formed  the  first  Pres- 
bvtery  of  British  Columbia,  and  now 
Shat  wo  have  kid  ihe  foundations 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this 
Province.  Those  of  us  who  have  been 
for  some  time  in  this  country  feel  equal¬ 
ly  thankful  for  the  number  apd  the 
character  of  those  who  have  lately 
joined  us.  They  are  all  gent lem®J 
high  character  and  attainments,  full  of 
Leal  as  well  as  ability,  earnestly  seeking 
'  to  advalce  the  cause  of  the  Master  and 
willing  “to  spend  and  be  spent  in  H  . 
service  ”  Three  of  them  are  graduates 
of  he  University  of  Glasgow,  and  one 
of  Kingston,  Canada,  in  Arts,  and 
Princeton,  N.  J.  in  Theology  . 

The  names  and  addresses  of  the  m  n  , 
isters  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  on 
the  Pacific  coast  are  as  follows  . 

Dev.  Wm.  Clyde,  Nanaimo,  \  ancou- 
ver  Island  ;  Rev.  A.  B  Nicholson,  A. 
M  Victoria  Districts,  \  ictoria,  \  •  I , 
Dev  George  Murray,  A.  M.,  Nicola 


Valley,  B.  C. ;  Rev.  Alexander  Dunn, 
Langley,  B.  C. 

Our  work  here  prevents  us  from  hai  - 
ing  that  amount  of  fraternal  intercourse 
with  our  brethren  across  the  Sound 
which  we  would  desire.  We  are,  how¬ 
ever,  occasionally  delighted  with  a  visit 
from  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Rea,  and 
both  of  them  preached  for  us  more  than 
once.  Rev.  Mr.  Dunn,  lately  come  to 
Seattle,  we  also  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  for  a  short  time,  and  of  know¬ 
ing  that  another  of  the  vacancies  on 
this  part  of  the  Pacific  was  about  to  be 
supplied  so  efficiently  and  well.  And 
thus  gradually  the  old  blue  banner,  so 
dear  to  our  fathers  and  so  dear  to  us,  un¬ 
furls  itself  upon  this  far  western  shore, 
and  Presbyterians  find  beneath  it  a 
resting  place  and  a  feeling  of  home.  It 
is  indeed  cheering  to  feel  that  Presby¬ 
terianism  is  endeavoring  to  do  her  part 
in  connection  with  the  other  branches 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  advancing 
the  interests  of  the  Redeemer  s  King¬ 
dom. —  The  Occident. 


English  missionaries  in  the  Mackenzie 
and  Athabasca  Districts  of  Canada  were, 
a  year  ago,  reduced  to  great  straits,  by 
the  failure  of  their  annual  supplies  to 
reach  them.  Ail  honor  to  the  noble  men 
jand  women  who  are  willing,  if  need  be, 
to  Buffer  starvation  that  they  may  carry 
the  “Bread  of  Life”  to  the  starving  souls 
in  the  wilderness!  Bishop  Bompas,  un¬ 
ifier  date  of  June  19,  1878,  writes  : 

On  my  return,  I  was  sorry  to  find  my 
fears  realized  as  to  the  scarcity  ^experi¬ 


enced  last  winter  in  Mackenzie  and  Atha¬ 
basca  Districts,  in  consequence  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  mildness  of  the  season.  Horses 
were  killed  for  food,  and  furs  eaten  at 
several  of  the  posts.  The  Indians  had  to 
eat  a  good  many  of  their  beaver-ekins,  as 
though  an  English  lady  had  to  take  her 
supper  off  her  muff.  The  gentleman  now 
here  with  me  supported  his  family  for  a 
while  on  bear-skins.  These  you  see  at 
home  mostly  in  the  form  of  grenadier 
caps.  Can  you  fancy  giving  a  little  girl, 
a  year  or  two  old,  a  piece  of  grenadier’s 
cap,  carefully  singed,  boiled,  and  toasted, 
to  eat  ?  Mr.  McAnlay’s  little  girl  has  not 
yet  recovered,  from  the  almost  fatal  sick¬ 
ness  which  resulted.  This  scarcity  brings 
out  the  strange  contrast  between  this  coun¬ 
try  and  others.  Elsewhere,  “money  an- 
swereth  all  things,”  and  in  India’s  mil¬ 
lions  half  a  million  sterling  will  relieve  a 
famine ;  but  send  it  here,  and.  though  a 
great  sum  among  our  scattered  individ¬ 
uals,  who  can  be  counted  by  tens,  yet  it 
would  do  us  no  good,  as  for  digestion  we 
would  find  it  “hard  cash  ’  indeed.  tir'/J 
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Committee  of  Correspondence ,  April  3rd. — The  Committee  took  into 
consideration  the  position 'of  affairs  at  Metlakahtla,  and  after  full  discussion 
adopted  the  following  Resolutions:  — 

1.  That  the  Committee  recognize  the  duty  of  the  Society’s  continuing,  as  far  as 
lies  in  its  power,  to  provide  spiritual  instruction  for  all  the  Natives  in  Metlakahtla 
who  are  willing  to  receive  it. 

2.  L  hat  if  the  Bishop  and  Mr.  Collison  think  it  desirable  that  the  Indians  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Society  should  be  removed  to  some  other  locality  in  the  Metla¬ 
kahtla  Reserve,  or  to  some  more  distant  spot,  and  if  such  a  transference  is  feasible, 
the  Committee  authorize  the  Bishop  and  Mr.  Collison  to  take  steps  for  carrying  it 
into  effect. 

3.  That  in  order  to  ascertain  the  law  regarding  Indian  Reserves,  and  to  obtain 
information  bearing  on  the. Metlakahtla  difficulties,  the  Secretaries  be  instructed  to 
seek  an  interview  with  Sir  Alexander  Galt,  Commissioner  for  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  who  is  now.in  England ;  and  that  written  application  for  information  be 
made  to  the  Dominion  Government. 


LETTERS  TO  CHILDREN. 

BY  E.  PAYSON  HAMMOND. 

NO.  II. 

isj"  ludinis  I>o«-<or—  nifticultic*  in  Starling 
a  Su  ridiiv-.Viiixil. 

Dear  Children  : 

I  will  now  give  you  an  account  of 
the  way  the  Sabbath-school  was  com¬ 
menced  in  which  the  Indian  chiefess 
was  converted  in  Victoria.  A  few 
Christians  in  that  place  determined  to  i 
do  what  they  could  for  the  heathen  In- 
dians  to  lead  them  to  the  Savior.  Many 
members  of  the  church  said  it  was  of 
no  use;  still  they  determined  to  perse¬ 
vere.  At  length  they  secured  a  room 
and  gathered  in  a  number  of  Indians 
and  began  to  teach  them  to  read.  One 
Sunday,  to  their  surprise,  there  was  not 
an  Indian  present.  Mr.  McKay  and 
Mr.  Gosnell  therefore  started  over  to 
the  Indian  ranclierie  to  find  why  there 
were  none  of  them  at  the  Sunday-school. 
What  do  you  think  they  found  them 
all  doing  ?  When  I  tell  you  they  were 
“making  an  Indian  doctor”  I  fear  you 
will  not  know  any  better  than  before. 

I  must  therefore  tell  you  what  kind  of 
a  process  the  doctor  went  through  to 
fit  him  in  their  estimation  for  healing 
the  sick.  As  they  approached  the 
ranclierie  they  heard  a  terrible  shouting 
and  yelling,  and  saw  about  seventy-five 
in  a  circle,  making  the  most  hideous 
noise  with  drums,  rattles,  kettles,  danc¬ 
ing  round  the  man  who  stood  in  the 
center  holding  a  dog  by  his  hind  legs 
and  his  neck.  This  man  was  thought 
Iby  the  Indian  custom  that  if  he  could 
thus  hold  the  dog  and  tear  him  to  pieces 
ivith  his  teeth  and  eat  him  up,  and  then 
rm  into  the  woods  without  any  blanket 
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and  come  back  alive  after  three  days, 
lie  was  fitted  for  an  Indian  doctor.  At 
first  they  all  looked  like  evil  spirits,  for 
they  were  so  painted,  and  some  of  them 
covered  with  tar  and  feathers,  that  they 
looked  like  no  human  beings.  The  poor 
dog  they  soon  saw  torn  from  limb  to 
limb  and  half  eaten  up  in  their  fierce¬ 
ness.  These  Indians  would  sometimes 
take  a  piece  of  flesh  out  of  the  arm  of 
the  one  next  to  them.  It  was  consid¬ 
ered  bravery  not  to  take  any  notice  of 
the  pain  occasioned  by  it.  Among 
those  very  Indians  were  numbers  who 
are  to  day  earnest,  devoted  Christians. 
Amos  was  the  first  that  was  converted. 
I  heard  him  tell  his  experience  a  few 
days  ago  in  one  of  our  meetings.  Ilis 
eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  spoke  of  the 
great  love  of  Jesus  in  giving  himself  to 
die  for  a  poor  heathen  savage.  These 
Indians  have  built  a  nice  little  church. 
There  they  meet  and  study  God’s  word 
and  sing  and  pray.  None  of  the  Indians 
feel  they  are  too  old  to  study  the  word 
of  God,  hence  there  were  more  adults 
than  children  present  in  their  Sunday- 
school.  Nearly  every  one  of  them 
wept  when  they  stood  up  and  told  the 
story  of  their  conversion.  I  felt,  as  I 
had  never  done  before,  the  truth  of  the 
words  of  Jesus,  “And  I,  if  I  be  lifted 
up,  will  draw  all  unto  me.”  Ye s,  the 
poor  Indians,  when  they  see  how  Jesus 
has  loved  them  and  given  himself  for 
them,  feel  their  hearts  in  return  going 
out  in  love  to  him.  * 

At  Nanaimo  we  fell  in  with  an  Indian 
missionary  who  took  us  in  a  canoe  to  a 
village  where  were  several  hundred  In¬ 
dians.  There  we  found  a  church  and 
street  on  which  were  houses  built  by 
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Christians,  in  which  everything  was 
clean  and  comfortable;  but  in  the  same 
village  we  saw  the  wretched  abode  of 
the  heathen  Indians.  In  a  great  build" 
ing,  made  of  rough  boards,  with  leaky 
ro  of  of  the  same,  live  from  fifty  to  two 
hundred  of  these  wild  Indians  huddled 
together  like  animals.  There  is  no 
chimney  in  this  great  rough  building; 
all  the  smoke  finds  its  way  through 
cracks  in  the  roof  and  sides.  When 
the  Indians  fill  it  at  night  and  fires  are 
burning  in  different  parts  of  it  it  looks 
more  like  some  dark  cavern  filled  with 
evil  spirits.  If  I  had  never  believed  in 
the  power  of  the  gospel,  a  visit  to  this 
Indian  village  would  have  been  enough 
to  convince  me  of  the  truth  of  it. 

[The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home 
Missions  are  waiting  for  money  to  es¬ 
tablish  more  Sabbath-schools  among 
the  poor  Indians.  Can  not  your  Sab- 
bath-school  send  $25,  $50  or  $100 
to  help. — Ed.] 

-  — — ■ *— » 

From  the  Herald  and  Presbyter. 

LETTER  TO  MRS.  JULIA  M' N AIR 

WRIGHT. 

Dear  Mrs.  Wriglit : 

As  1  have  not  your  address,  you  will 
excuse  me  for  writing  to  you  through  the 
office  of  our  mutual  friend,  the  Herald 
and  Presbyter.  I  think  you  will  be  glad 
to  know  of  some  of  the  fruit  that  has  come 
from  some  seed  sown  by  you  last  summer. 
You  will  probably  remember  a  Letter  to 
the  Young  Folks,  published  in  this  paper, 
in  which  you  told  of  a  society  of  young 
people  which  sent  a  box  to  the  children 
of  a  Home  Missionary.  A  bright-eyed 
young  girl  here  sat  reading  it  intently, 
then  asked  to  cut  it  out  of  the  paper. 
When  asked  why,  she  said  she  wanted  to 
form  a  similar  society  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  So,  next  day,  she  set  to  work,  and 
interested  a  number  of  her  school-mates 
in  the  object.  Her  mother  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Home  Board,  asking  to 
have  a  family  recommended.  They  waited 
weeks  in  vain  for  a  reply.  Vacation  had 
come,  and  the  girls  met  and  made  a  quilt 
while  waiting  to  hear.  They  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Ministerial  Board. 
No  answer!  They  wrote  to  the  Woman’s 
Society,  in  New  York.  At  last  a  reply 
came  to  the  first  appeal;  but  the  family 
consisted  wholly  of  boys,  and  our  girls 
did  not  know  how  to  work  for  them,  so  the 
pastor  of  a  church  in  a  neighboring  vil¬ 
lage  kindly  consented  to  interest  his  people 


in  this  family,  and  they  responded  nobly, 
sending  a  generous  box,  with  suits,  boots 
and  all,  needed  for  boys  and  parents.  Our 
girls  persevered  and  waited.  A  reply 
from  New  York  came,  telling  of  a  family 
in  Iowa,  that  suited  nicely,  all  girls,  and 
a  dear  little  baby  to  work  for.  An  inter¬ 
esting  correspondence  began,  and  a  nice 
wardrobe  for  the  children  was  prepared, 
with  dolls,  books,  candy,  etc.,  to  please 
all. 

Our  Home  Missionary  Society,  incited 
by  their  example,  concluded  to  help  in 
the  good  work  and  supply  the  parents,  and 
anything  else  we  thought  needed.  With 
good  will  we  got  up  a  good  box  and  ship¬ 
ped  it  in  time  for  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Meanwhile  another  family  had  been 
recommended  by  the  Home  Board,  and 
they  also  were  taken  by  a  neighboring 
church,  and  the  box  sent  before  ours. 
Then  came  a  reply  from  Philadelphia, 
recommending  a  widow  with  young  chil¬ 
dren,  left  desolate  and  destitute,  after  the 
protracted  illness  and  death  of  husband 
and  father.  We  could  not  let  her  suffer 
while  we  could  relieve,  so  we  set  to  work 
and  sent  off  a  second  box  in  time  for  Christ¬ 
mas.  The  patience  of  our  dear  girls  was 
considerably  tried  at  first,  but  in  the  end 
it  seemed  to  turn  out  for  good.  I  know 
you  would  have  enjoyed  reading  the 
pleasant,  grateful  letters  we  received.  1 
hope  that  your  good  words  bcre  more  of 
Buch  fruit,  making  many  hearts  glad. 

We  have  a  Juvenile  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  here,  and  are  somewhat  at  a  loss 
this  year  to  know  how  to  raise^the  thirty 
dollars  required  for  our  little  girl  in  India. 
Have  you  any  more  “Happy  Thoughts” 
to  suggest  to  us  ? 

With  grateful  esteem,  your  friend, 


The  Last  Heathen  of  the  Tribe. — 

The  end  of  heathenism  in  the  York  Fac¬ 
tory  district,  in  Northwestern  America,  is 
mentioned  by  the  Illustrated  Missionary 
News.  ^Jleardy,  the  chief  of  the  Samatawa 
tribe,  and  sixteen  others  of  his  party,  were 
baptized  on  Whitsunday.  York  Factory 
station  was  founded  by  the  Church  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  in  1854.  Now  Mr.  Kirkby 
says,  “heathenism,  with  all  its  crueliries, 
has  become  a  thing  of  the  past.”/ a  / 
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FORT  SIMPSON ,  B.  C. 


_  - 


LETTERS  TO  CHILDREN.  '  ' 


CIIPBril  USROOFED— UEI.I* 
SEEDED. 

The  Wesleyan  Mission  at  Fort  Simp¬ 
son.  where  Philip,  our  Alaskian  Evan¬ 
gelist,  was  educated  and  converted,  was 
the  forerunner  of  our  mission  in  Alaska. 
On  this  account  our  readers  will  be  the 
more  deeply  pained  to  learn  that  their 
Mission  Church  has  been  unroofed  by 
a  severe  storm.  Any  one  disposed  to 
assist  them,  and  return  the  kindness  they 
have  shown  our  own  mission,  can  send 
to  this  office,  at  Denver,  Colorado. 

The  following  letter  tells  its  own 
story  : 

Fort  Simpson,  B.C., ) 

Oct  30,  1877.  j 
Dear  Brother  :  —  I  am  sorry  to  have 
to  write  you  that  six  days  ago,  in  a  terri¬ 
ble  wind-storm,  the  roof  of  our  large  new 
mission  church  was  blown  off.  For  some 
time  it  was  thought  that  the  whole  ' 
building  would  be  a  wreck,  but  by  the 
efforts  of  our  dear  people,  and  the  wind 
abating  somewhat,  no  further  damage 
was  done,  except  that  a  drenching  rain 
storm  came  on,  which  has  destroyed 
the  paint,  varnish,  etc. 

Winter  is  on  us,  and  repairs  must  be  j 
made  at  once.  We  have  here  nearly  a 
thousand  poor  Indians,  without  a  church 
till  the  work  is  done.  On  the  same  day  on 
which  this  occurred,  a  large  and  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  meeting  was  held,  when  some 
wept,  but  the  universal  feeling  and  ex¬ 
pression  was  that  our  church  must  be 
repaired,  and  in  a  few  minu.es  we  raised 
four  hundred  dollars,  in  money,  blank 
ets,  guns,  coats,  jewelry,  etc.  Many  of 
these  poor  people  gave  more  than  they 
could  well  spare,  and  one  poor  woman 
— the  wife  of  a  blind  man — gave  her 
wedding-ring. 

If  any  of  your  readers  feel  prompted, 
for  Christ’s  sake,  to  assist  us  in  this 
work,  we  shall  be  thaukful  to  them, 
and  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  for  their 
help. 

To  complete  the  necessary  repair^, 
we  shall  probably  require  a  sum  much 
above  what  can  be  raised  here.  A  gra¬ 
cious  revival  of  religion  has  been  goin 
on  in  our  midst  for  several  weeks,  anc 
many  souls  saved.  We  often  hear  from 
Wrangel,  where  the  good  work  seems 
not  to  flag.  We  are  praying  that  the 
revival  spirit  that  has  visited  us  may 
reach  the  people  there,  also. 

Yours  in  Christ,  T.  Crosby. 


BY  E.  PAYSON  HAMMOND. 

Chiefew  at  Victoria,  Rritisli 
Colli  nil>ia. 

I  have  just  returned  from  an  Indian  ^ 
Sunday-school,  here  at  ictoria,  in 
British  Columbia,  and  in  it  I  found  a 
noble  chief  ess,  who  spoke  in  my  meet¬ 
ing  yesterday.  Her  people  live  about 
six  hundred  miles  north  of  here.  She 
was  their  bom  chief.  About  seven 
years  ago  she  came  here  to  live,  where 
she  saw  large  churches,  in  which  she 
was  told  the  people  were  taught  how 
to  love  God  and  get  fitted  for  a  better 
world.  For  seven  long  years  she  went 
to  an  Episcopal  Church,  all  the  time 
anxious  about  her  soul ;  hut  no  one  ever 
invited  her  to  come  to  Jesus.  One  day 
she  was  passing  by  an  Indian  Sunday- 
school,  and  through  the  open  door  she 
saw  the  children  at  their  lessons,  and 
asked  a  child  at  the  door  if  she  could 
go  in.  She  did  so,  and  there  heard  of 
how  Jesus  had  died  on  the  cross  for  j 
sinners.  Her  heart  was  touched,  and 
before  long  she  learned  to  trust  him. 
Her  soul  was  then  so  filled  with  holy 
joy  that  she  wanted  all  her  friends  to 
come  to  Jesus;  she  therefore  went 
among  them  and  urged  them  to  attend 
the  Sunday-school  conducted  by  Mr. 
McKay  and  Mr.  Gosnell.  Little  by  i 
little  they  came  in,  till  scores  of  them 
also  began  to  love  the  Savior.  At  the 
same  time  she  felt  a  great  burden  for 
the  conversion  of  her  son,  who  lived  six 
hundred  miles  to  the  north,  at  Fort 
Simpson,  with  his  tribe  of  ten  or  fifteen 
hundred.  Whole  nights  she  spent  in 
prayer  that  the  Lord  would  send  him 
down  here,  that  he  might  hear  Amos, 
the  converted  Indian,  pray  in  the  Sun¬ 
day-school,  as  she  had,  and  so  find  his 
heart  moved  as  hers  had  been.  This 
son  was  no  better  than  a  cannibal  a 
terror  to  all  about  when  he  was  here 
twenty  years  ago.  She  had  not  seen 
him  for  years,  and  had  lost  all  influence 
over  him.  But  God  could  influence 
him  in  answer  to  her  prayer — and  so 
he  did ;  and  what  do  you  think  was  the 
result  ?  Just  this.  He  took  his  wife 
and  uncle  and  started  in  a  little  canoe 
on  a  journey  of  six  hundred  miles,  all 


in  answer  to  prayer.  He  knew  not  what 
he  was  taking  that  long  journey  forji 

but  the  Lord  did,  and  so  did  his  mother, 
the  chiefess.  As  soon  as  he  reached 
here  she  began  to  tell  him  all  about 
Jesus;  got  him  to  go  with  her  to  the 
Indian  Sunday-school.  He  went  but 
did  not  like  it  at  first ;  but  her  faith 
failed  not,  and  again  he  went  and  heard 
the  same  converted  Indian,  Amos,  pray. 

He  then  began  to  tremble  with  astonish¬ 
ment  to  hear  a  hated  Flathead,  de¬ 
graded  Indian  pray.  When  a  boy  he 
had  been  taught  to  read,  but  hi3  mother 
had  not  then  learned  to  read.  She 
said  to  him  :  “You  know  how  to  read, 
and  you  must  read  for  me  the  14th 
chapter  of  John.”  He  did  so.  His 
heart  melted,  and  as  she  explained  to 
him  about  the  way  of  salvation  through 
the  finished  work  of  Christ,  he  could 
not  resist  such  love,  and  so  this  wicked 
man.  .who  had  helped  to  eat  other  men, 
and  had  scalped  many  a  one,  came  as  a 
lost,  guilty  sinner  to  the  Savior’s  open 
arms.  His  sins  were  all  forgiven,  his 
heart  changed,  and  his  soul  filled  with 
a  new  love. 

He  then  begged  some  one  to  go  back 
with  him  to  his  tribe.  As  soon  as  a 
missionary  was  promised  him  he  start¬ 
ed  back  to  tell  his  people  of  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  Christ  on  the  cross  for  them.  1 
am  told  that  he  led  about  five  hundred 
of  those  wild,  bloodthirsty  Indians  to 
the  foot  of  the  cross. 

When  the  missionary,  some  time  after, 
went  among  them  they  met  him  twelve 
miles  below  the  landing,  and  took  him 
(Mr.  Pollard)  off  the  steamboat  on  board 
their  war-canoe,  and  it  was  hours  before 
he  was  through  shaking  hands  with 
them,  for  every  one  of  them  would  have 
a  shake  of  his  hand. 

This  was  more  than  a  year  ago.  The 
good  work  is  still  going  on,  and  n^any 
more  are  being  led  to  Christ.  As  soon 
as  these  heathen  were  converted  they 
brought  their  idols  to  Mr.  Pollard,  the 
missionary,  and  when  he  returned  here 
a  few  months  ago  he  brought  back  a 
gon-load  of  all  kinds  of  idols  ant 
i  images  with  him.  I  intend  to  take 
|  some  of  them  home  with  me ;  and  on 
I  our  way  to  Sitka,  Alaska,  I  intend  to 
j  stop  at  Fort  Simpson  and  see  them. 
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There  are  many  such  Indians  in  the 
western  section  of  your  country.  They 
need  to  hear  about  the  Savior.  Will 
you  not  raise  money  to  help  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions  send  missionaries  to 
teach  them? 


THE  ESKIMO, 

It  is  under  great  difficulties  that  the  Mora¬ 
vian  Missionaries  labour  among  the  Eskimo 
of  Greenland  and  the  adjacent  islands  of  the 
far  north. 

The  Eskimo  populations  are  not  only  very 
scattered,  but  their  employments,  in  order 
to  secure  the  necessary  food,  are  extremely 
dangerous.  For  example,  wood  among  them 
is  very  scarce.  They  have  to  gather  it  from 
the  currents  which  carry  it  from  the  wooded 
coasts  into  the  heart  of  the  Arctic  Sea. 

“  Among  some  tribes,  so  scarce  is  it  that  a 
harpoon-handle  will  be  made  of  the  valuable 
ivory  1  horns  ’  or  teeth  of  the  Narwhal,  or 
Sea-Unicorn,  or  of  several  bits  of  wood  care¬ 
fully  spliced  together.  Sir  Robert  Macluie 
found  one  tribe  so  short  of 
wood  that  the  ‘runners’  of 
their  sledges  were  made  of 
several  salmon  tied  up  and 
hard-frozen  !  N  o  more  ac¬ 
ceptable  present  can  be  given 
to  an  Eskimo  than  a  broken 
oar,  or  any  other  bit  of 
wood.” 

The  spears,  harpoons,  ar¬ 
rows,  &c. ,  are  all  admirably 
made,  and  constructed  on 
most  ingenious  plans.  One 
of  them  — the  bird-spear  — 
used  in  such  places  as  the 
one  here  depicted,  has  seve¬ 
ral  supplementary  points  pro¬ 
jecting  from  tither  side,  so 
that  if  they  should  miss  the 
bird  with  the  main  point,  the 
chances  are  that  it  will  be 
struck  by  a  supplementary 
one.  An  inflated  bladder  is 
sometimes  attached  to  the 
end  of  the  spear  to  assist 
them  in  their  work. 

The  unevangedsed  Eskimo 
is  said  to  live  in  a  perfect 
atmosphere  of  gods.  In 
every  wind  that  blows  he 
hears  spirits;  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  night  their  whis¬ 
pers  reach  him ;  every  ani¬ 
mal  has  its  guardian  angel  ; 
the  aurora  as  it  lights  up  the 
snow  is  supposed  to  be  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  fighting 
in  the  air.  Their  heaven  is 
“  a  something  better  than  this 
world,  a  region  where  men 
revel  in  plenty  of  land -ice, 
with  seals  and  reindeer  in 
abundance,  where  blubber 
never  fails,  and  hunger  is 
unknown." 

How  much,  therefore,  do 
these  hardy  dwellers  in  the 
.  e  e  north  need  the  labours  of 

icy  regions  of  the  despite  the 

KUw-  “Tthe wo*,  carry ’to  them  the 

Igood  new,  of  tivatioh  through  Chnst  and 
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LETTER  FROM  PORT  SIMPSON. 


Port  Simpson,  June  6th,  1883. 

Mi  Dear  Mrs.  Ross —Many  thanks  for  the 
pretty  Christmas  card  and  little  note  you  sent 
me.  It  is  such  a  comfort  in  this  far-away 
country  to  know  you  are  remembered.  I  should 
have  acknowledged  it  before,  but  did  not  receive 
it  until  a  short  time  ago,  as  I  was  not  in  Bella- 
Bella  when  it  came,  but  at  a  small  village  about 
160  miles  from  Pore  Simpson, where  I  was  needed 

"^thought  perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear 
something  of  my  journey  to  and  work  at  m- 


I  went  in  a  canoe  with  eight  men  and  one 
woman,  all  Indians.  Only  two  could  speak 
English,  my  interpreter  and  his  wife.  We  were 
ten  days  on  the  way— were  obliged  to  stay  two 
days  at  a  small  fishing  station, because  of  a  storm 
of  wind,  rain,  and  snow.  At  another  place  where 
we  stopped  to  camp  for  the  night,  we  were 
1  obliged  to  stay  for  three  days,  there  was  such  a 
strong  wind.  We  found  a  number  of  Metla 
Calle'lndians  there  camped  for  the  night. 

I  wish  I  had  the  “  pen  of  a  ready  writer,’  so 
that  I  could  describe  that  trip,  but  as  I  have 
not,  I  will  just  say  the  scenery  is  grand  beyond 
description.  Mountains  on  every  side,  and 
every  little  while  you  come  upon  a  waterfall  as 
it  comes  tearing  and  foaming  down  the  sides 
of  the  mountains,  from  little  lakes  at  the  top,  or 
from  the  melting  snow.  Then  you  go  in  and 
out  among  beautiful  little  islands,  ducks  and 
geese  swimming  around  as  if  they  thought  all 
this  grandeur  was  for  their  benefit  alone.  How 
often  I  thought  of  those  lines 


“  Where  every, prospect  pleases 


And  only  man  is  vile.” 

If  those  grand  mountains  could  only  speak, 
what  tales  of  horror  they  would  tell  1  The  In- 
dians  said,  pointing  to  a  lovely  spot  near  where 
they  are  living  now,  “  That  used  to  be  our  old 
home.”  Then  they  told  that  one  time  all  their 
men  were  away  from  home  hunting,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Hydas  came  to  their  village  and  carried 
off  all  their  women,  and  set  fire  to  their  houses. 
When  the  men  got  home  and  found  their  wives 
and  daughters  all  gone  they  followed  and  over¬ 
took  them,  and  then  they  fought  until  nearly 
every  one  of  the  Hydas  were  killed.  But  they 
did  not  get  back  their  women  :  some  were  killed 
in  the  fight,  but  most  of  them  were  drowned. 
But  I  must  hasten  on,  or  you  will  be  weary  be¬ 
fore  I  get  to  the  end  of  my  journey. 

Sometimes  we  would  travel  until  ten  or  eleven 
p.m.,then  go  ashore,  pitch  our  tents,  make  a 
great  fire,  dry  our  clothes  when  it  had  been 
raining — as  it  was  a  good  part  of  the  time — cook 
our  supper,  sit  around  the  fire  and  eat  it,  then 
spread  our  mats  and  blankets  on  the  ground, 
sometimes  on  the  rocks,  and  sleep  soundly 
until  morning  ;  at  least,  we  generally  did.  Once 
we  awoke  about  two,  and  found  the  tide  had 
risen,  and  the  water  was  just  at  our  feet.  In  a 
few  minutes  we  would  have  been  floating.  In 
some  places  for  miles  along  the  coast  the  moun¬ 
tains  are  so  close  to  the  water  that  when  the 
tide  is  high  there  is  not  room  enough  to  camp. 
We  were  obliged  to  hurry  into  our  canoe.  Then 
we  went  on  for  a  few  miles,  went  on  shore  again, 
and  had  breakfast. 

We  arrived  at  Kitamaat  the  3rd  of  November. 
As  we  drew  uear  the  shore  we  saw  men,  women 
and  children  running  down  to  meet  us.  Some 
were  flourishing  torches — it  was  about  seven  in 
the  evening— and  all  seemed  to  be  trying  to  see 
who  could  make  the  most  noise.  But  we  got  a 
hearty  welcome. 


i  am  the  first  white  missionary  and  the  first 
white  woman  that  was  ever  in  their  village. 
You  can  imagine  the  weight  of  care  and  respon 
sibility  I  felt  resting  upon  me,  for  I  knew  how 
much  depended  on  how  you  commence  with 
these  people. 

We  had  no  house  except  one  built  by  an  In¬ 
dian  with  a  place  on  the  floor  to  make  a  fire, 
and  'an  opening  in  the  roof  for  the  smoke  to 
escape.  But  in  a  month  after  we  got  there, 
after  a  great  deal  of  coaxing  and  driving,  we 
managed  to  get  a  little  house  put  up.  Twice  in 
digging  post -holes,  they  came  to  graves,  and  were 
obliged  to  stop  work  aud  bury  the  remains, 
and  to  make  a  coffin  for  one. 

I  got  there  on  Friday.  On  the  following 
Monday  I  commenced  school ;  there  were  about 
forty  present,  men,  women  and  children.  Some 
of  the  women  with  babies  in  their  aims,  and 
some  of  the  poor  little  things  with  only  one 
cotton  garment  on,  and,  oh  !  it  was  so  cold, 
snowing  and  blowing.  I  often  wondered  at  the 
patience  and  perseverance  of  these  poor  people  ; 
if  th«-y  were  not  very  anxious  to  learn  they 
would  never  come  through  the  storm  and  sit  for 
two  or  three  hours  in  a  cold  house  (for  we  have 
no  Btove),  their  fingers  so  stiff  with  cold  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  hold  a  pencil. 

But  they  came  faithfully  until  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  came  down  with  the  “  measles.”  Twelve 
died  ;  they  got  along  nicely  with  the  measles,  but 
took  cold  afterwards,  and  were  very  sick  for  a 
long  time.  Iu  six  months,  beside  the  twelve 
children,  six  grown  peisons  died.  Oh  !  it  was 
an  anxious  time ;  but  all  died  happy  except  one, 
One  little  girl,  about  seven,  said,  pointing  up¬ 
wards,  “  Father,  I  am  going  to  heaven  ;  Jesus 
has  called  me  and  the  angels  are  come ;  don’t 
jtou  see  them  ?  the  room  is  full.” 

Her  father  aud  mother  had  never  attended  , 
church,  but  after  the  death  of  their  dear  little  | 
one  thev  came  to  the  meetings,  and  I  am  sure 
the  father  is  truly  converted.  In  one  of  our 
meetings  he  said,  “  I  am  very  happy  now ;  I 
fought  against  the  Christians  for  a  long  time, 
but  I  love  them  now.  Only  one  thing  troubles 
me  ;  I  am  afraid  this  lady  will  leave  us,  and 
then  we  will  go  back  to  our  old  ways.” 

Christmas  day  we  had  a  happy  time  in  the 
morning  service ;  we  felt  the  presence  and 
power  of  God.  I  had  the  children  sit  in  the 
front  of  the  desk,  and  after  preaching  they  all 
stood  up  and  sang  a  piece  I  had  taught  them. 
The  parents  had  never  heard  the  piece,  and 
were  delighted. 

In  the  afternoon  I  was  invited  to  a  “  feast.” 
There  were  about  150  persons  there.  It  was  not 
much  like  their  old  heathen  feasts,  indeed  it 
was  more  like  a  “  Love-feast.”  After  dinner 
several  speeches  were  made.  All  spoke  of 
what  the  Christian  religion  had  done  for  them 
Just  a  short  time  before,  in  their  feasts,  they 
were  dancing  and  fighting,  often  killing  one  an¬ 
other,  and  now  they  were  happy  singing  God’s  I 
praises,  and  talking  of  his  love  Two  or  three 
men  who  had  been  opposed  to  the  Christians, 
promised  to  be  on  the  Lord’s  side ;  said  that 
they  were  sorry  they  had  been  so  long  fighting 
against  the  Lord.  I  forgot  to  say  that  on  Christ¬ 
mas  morning  all  the  people  in  the  village  that 
were  able  came  up  to  the  mission  house  to  shake 
hands  with  me.  First  came  the  firemen  all 
dressed  in  red  jackets,  next  the  Temperance 
Society,  dressed  in  their  regalia,  then  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  then  the  soldiers,  followed  by  a  company 
of  little  boys  all  dressed  in  regimentals,  next 
came  the  women,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
children.  All  shook  hands  and  said,  “  Merry 
I  Christmas,  ma’am,  or  lady.” 

That  evening,  in  the  class,  many  spoke 
of  having  had  such  a  good  day  ;  said  they  had 
received  a  blessing  in  the  morning  service. 


On  New  Year’s  day  I  was  invited  to  a  feast 
given  by  the  firemen  ;  they  invited  the  whole 
village.  A  small  table  was  set  for  me  and  my 
interpreter  and  his  wife,  a  long  table  for  the 
Christian  people,  and  on  each  side  of  the  room 
seated  on  mats  were  the  heathen  poeple.  The 
firemen  said  they  had  invited  the  heathen 
people  to  try  and  do  them  good;  and  I  am 
sure  they  succeeded,  for  the  poor  people 
seemed  delighted.  Several  of  the  chiefs  spoke. 
One  said,  “  Why  have  we  stayed  away  from 
these  Christians  so  long  ?  See  how  happy  they 
are.  We  used  to  quarrel  and  fight  all  the  time, 
now  there  is  peace.” 

Another  said,  “  Brothers,  let  us  join  these 
I  Christians  ;  our  hearts  are  cold,  theirs  are  warm  ; 
their  God  is  the  true  God.  We  are  old  now  and 
have  not  much  longer  to  live.” 

Another  said,  “My  friends,  I  want  you  all  to 
become  Christians.  I  cannot  join  them  just 
now,  for  I  owe  a  gn  at  m  my  blankets  ;  but  when 
I  have  paid  them  b)I  ,d.ok  I  will  join  them  too. 
Once  I  had  four  brothers,  but  they  were  all 
killed.  Now  we  always  have  peace  in  our  vil- 
lage.” 

The  “  Head  Chief  of  all  the  tribes  ”  followed 
me  home  that  evening  and  promised  to  attend 
church.  The  next  day  another  chief  came  to 
see  me  and  said  he  wanted  to  be  a  Christian,  but 
he  had  attended  church  once  and  five  of  the 
chief  men  had  laughed  at  him  and  called  him 
schoolboy.  And  he  said  then  he  would  never 
go  to  church  again  until  all  those  men  had 
started  to  attend  church  themselves.  “Now,” 

1  he  said,  “  three  of  them  have  started  ;  when  the 
other  two  do,  I  will.”  The  next  Sunday  I  sent 
word  to  the  two  chiefs  that  I  wanted  to  see  them 
at  church  that  morning,  and  both  came. 

I  see  I  have  made  a  great  mistake  ;  I  had  it  in 
my  mind  that  Christmas  was  on  Sunday.  I  am 
afraid  this  letter  will  be  full  of  mistakes,  but  I 
always  write  in  a  hurry  and  have  not  time  to 
copy. 

After  the  holidays  were  over  we  had  two  weeks 
of  special  services,  and  the  Lord  was  indeed  with 
us  in  power.  We  placed  a  bench  in  front  of  the 
desk  and  invited  those  who  wished  to  be  on  the 
Lord’s  side  to  come  forward.  The  first  night 
only  the  members  came  forward,  but  I  noticed  a 
young  man  sitting  on  a  back  seat,  kept  his  head 
bowed  on  the  back  of  the  seat  in  front  of  him  all 
the  evening,  and  I  knew  the  Spirit  was  striving 
with  him.  The  next  day  he  came  to  the  house 
and  said,  “  Last  night  I  felt  dreadfully.  It 
seemed  as  if  my  heart  would  break.  I  felt  as  if 
I  was  going  to  die.”  How  rejoiced  I  was  to  hear 
it.  We  had  had  more  trouble  with  him  than 
with  any  of  the  young  men,  but  he  is  one  of  the 
most  intelligent.  The  next  evening,  when  the 
invitation  was  given  to  come  forward,  he  did  not 
move,  though  he  had  tried,  he  said,  the  evening 
before,  but  he  could  not  rise  from  his  seat.  Pat¬ 
rick, my  interpreter, went  to  him  and  asked  him  to 
go  forward, then  he  got  up  and  almost  ran, folio  wed 
by  every  young  man  in  the  church.  I  did  not 
know  how  to  praise  God  enough  for  hi3  goodness. 
The  young  men  had  done  a  great  deal  to  hinder 
the  work,  but  now  they  were  willing  to  do  any¬ 
thing  to  help  it  on.  But  I  cannot  tell  you  of  all 
the  happy  times  we  had  ;  how  that  one  after 
1  another  the  old  people  would  join  us,  until 
nearly  every  one  in  the  village  was  on  the  Lord’s 
side.  One  evening,  in  the  meeting,  I  was  feeling 
rather  discouraged  because  none  of  the  old  people 
took  part  in  the  meeting,  when  an  old  man  rose 
slowly  from  his  seat,  drew  his  blanket  around 
him,  threw  back  his  head,  and  in  a  quiet,  digni¬ 
fied  tone,  said,  “  My  young  friends,  this  lady  is 
doing  a  good  work  here ;  you  do  well  to  follow 
her.  We  are  old  people  now,  and  have  lived  a 
great  many  years  in  the  dark  ;  now  we  see  the 
light,  but  we  cannot  go  forward  as  you  do  ;  we 
are  obliged  to  walk  slowly,  and  are  willing  to  go 
behind  you;  but  I  would  j  ust  give  you  this  advice, 


Be  wise,  think  what  you  are  doing,  don’t  go  on 
for  a  little  way,  then  get  tired  and  turn  back  ;  go 
on  and  get  stronger  all  the  time.  ” 

But  these  poor  people  did  not  give  up  all  their 
old  superstitions  at  once.  We  had  many  hard 
i  battles  to  fight.  Sometimes  the  whole  village 
were  against  us,  with  the  exception  of  two  or 
three.  At  such  times  we  did  not  know  but  they 
would  send  us  away.  But  we  paid  no  attention 
to  their  black  looks,  just  went  about  our  work  as 
usual ;  and  very  soon  they  would  all  come  back, 
acknowledge  they  had  done  wrong,  and  promise 
to  help  their  missionaries  in  the  future. 

You  can  have  no  idea  of  how  much  there  is  to 
contend  with  on  these  Missions.  Wicked  white 
men  have  done  more  to  injure  th3  cause 
than  can  be  undone  in  a  long  time.  Then 
they  are  away  from  home  all  summer  at  the 
“  canneries,”  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  temptation. 
This,  added  to  their  old  superstitions,  hinders 
the  work  and  makes  it  very  hard.  But,  after  all, 
I  often  wonder  at  the  progress  that  has  been 
made,  and  feel  ashamed  of  myself  that  I  have 
so  little  with  so  much  light. 

This  is  a  great  and,  as  Mrs.  Young,  of  Wrang¬ 
ell,  says,  “  a  glorious  work  to  be  engaged  in.” 
But  oh,  what  grace  and  wisdom  one  needs  !  If 
anyone  needs  the  “baptism  of  power”  we  do. 
Pray  for  us.  I  never  felt  so  weak  and  helpless — 
so  much  the  need  of  a  strong  arm  to  lean  on  as 
now.  But,  praise  the  Lord,  there  is  a  strong 
arm  to  lean  on,  and  a  loving  heart  to  feel  for  us, 
and  one  that  has  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth. 
And  nothing  is  too  hard  for  him  to  do.  And  if 
we  are  only  willing  to  lie  passive  in  his  hands, 
as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  we  shall  come 
off  more  than  conquerors.  Oh,  that  we  were 
always  willing  to  lie  low  at  the  feet  of  Jesus 
having  our  wills  entirely  lost  in  his  1  I  know, 
that  this  is  possible.  May  God  help  us  to  do  so 
for  the  sake  of  precious  souls  ! 

The  missionary  is  obliged  to  be  everything  to 
these  people — preacher,  teacher,  doctor,  lawyer, 
judge,  etc.  The  “  Council  ”  work  is  the  most 
trying.  But  sometimes  it  is  very  amusing.  I 
wish  you  could  hear  some  of  their  speeches  ; 
they  really  say  some  very  wise  things.  They  are 
such  good  judges  of  human  nature,  can  read  one 
another  like  a  book.  One  evening  the  Council 
sent  for  me  to  settle  some  difficult  case.  There 
were  about  forty  men  present,  seated  around  a 
fire  in  one  of  their  old  Indian  houses.  When  I 
went  in  an  old  woman  was  talking  very  loud. 
Her  face  was  all  painted  ;  cheeks  and  forehead 
red,  and  black  circles  around  her  eyes,  which 
gave  her  a  most  savage  expression.  She  had 
accused  a  “chief”  of  poisoning  her  grandson. 
This  grandson  would  have  been  a  great  chief  had 
he  lived.  The  old  woman  said  that  hpr  family 
had  nearly  all  died,  and  she  was  sure  they  had 
been  poisoned  ;  that  her  father  had  killed  this 
chief’s  grandfather,  and  she  was  sure  that  he 
(the  chief)  and  his  family  were  taking  revenge 
by  putting  her  family  all  to  death. 

■  The  chief  said  he  had  no  ill-will  towards  her 
or  her  family,  and  had  never  done  anything  to 
|  injure  any  of  them.  I  told  her  the  child  was  not 
|  poisoned,  but  had  died  of  the  same  disease  that 
i  the  other  children  had. 

Then  several  of  the  Council  talked  to  her  very 
gravely.  Told  her  that  this  was  a  Christian 
village  now,  and  they  did  not  want  to  hear  such 
things  t rlked  of  any  more  ;  but,  as  she  was  not 
a  Christian,  they  would  not  fine  her  this  time. 
She  then  said  she  was  sorry  for  what  she  had 
done,  and  promised  to  attend  church  if  they 
would  promise  not  to  laugh  at  her  old  clothes. 
Now  she  has  thrown  aside  her  blanket,  given  up 
painting  her  face,  has  good  clothes,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  earnest  workers  in  the  church. 

An  old  heathen  man  was  brought  before  the 
Counoil  for  working  on  the  Sabbath.  He  said, 
“  Yes,  I  suppose  it  was  not  right  for  me  to  do  it. 
I  believe  the  Christian"  religion  is  the  true  re- 


ligion,  and  I  intend  to  join  you 
you  Christians  do  not  always  do  rl8ht‘  ht 

rinrk  and  vou  are  in  the  light,  anu  yuu 
to  Show  me  the  way.”  Then  turning  to  me  he 
said  “  You  always  make  these  men  take  off 
their  hats  when  they  go .into  the .church  or 
Council  ;  why  don’t  you  take  off  yours  . 

But  I  mu3t  bring  my  letter  to  a  close  ;  you 
will  pardon  me  for  writing  such  a  long  one  and 
also  for  t'ae  many  blunders— it  is  really  not  fit  to 
send  ;  but  I  am  suffering  from  a  severe  head¬ 
ache,  besides  being  in  a  great  hurry,  as  we  ex- 
nect  the  boat  every  moment. 

I  am  stopping  at  Port  Simpson  now  for  a  short 
time,  as  my  people  are  all  away  at  the  “  canner¬ 
ies.”  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  or  any 
of  the  members  of  the  “  Woman  s  Missionary 
Society.”  It  is  a  great  encouragement  to  hear 
from  Christian  workers.  My  address  is  *ptill 

Port  Simpson. 

Your  sister  in  the  Lord, 

Susanna  M.  Lawrence. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 


Letter  from  the  Rev.  Thos.  Crosby,  dated  Port 
Simpson,  August  8th,  1883. 

Monday,  June  25th. — Left  by  canoe  for  Inver¬ 
ness  to  meet  the  steamer,  on  her  way  to  Vic¬ 
toria,  as  she  had  gone  to  Skit-a-gate,  Q.  C. 
Island,  and  was  to  be  at  Inverness,  Tuesday. 
We  arrived  in  good  time  to  have  an  evening 
service  at  the  place.  A  good  time  out  ;  a  num-  j 
ber  of  white  men  present  ;  Bro.  McMillan,  of 
Victoria,  was  with  us  and  spoke,  and  I  spoke  in  i 
Chinnook,  as  there  were  several  different  tribes 
represented. 

Tuesday,  26th. — The  steamer  came  back  and 
took  in  500  cases  of  salmon,  and  then  went  up 
to  Port  Essington,  when  I  preached  in  the  even¬ 
ing  to  a  good  congregation.  There  are  crowds 
of  people  around  those  canneries  from  all  parts 
of  the  coast  and  the  interior,  and  there  are  now 
about  100  boats  on  the  river.  Perhaps  100 
white  men,  and  200  Chinamen,  and  600  or  700 
Indians,  at  the  six  canneries,  for  the  fishing 
season,  and  they  need  a  white  Missionary  much. 
Indeed,  the  Missionary  needs  to  be  a  many- 
sided  man,  that  is,  a  man  ready  for  all  works. 
Our  faithful  native  agent,  Wm.  H.  Pierce,  has 
done  good  work  there. 

Next  morning,  Wednesday,  27th,  we  were  off 
down  the  coast,  after  taking  in  salmon  at 
Essington.  This  night  preached  to  a  good  com¬ 
pany  of  Indians  and  white  men,  as  we  had  a 
number  of  miners  from  Harrisburg,  etc.,  in 
Alaska,"  as  well  as  a  number  of  Indians  (too 
many  for  their  good),  going  to  seek  for  work  on 
the  0.  P.  R.,  on  the  Fraser  River.  We  had  a 
good  time. 

Thursday,  28th. —  Met  Bro.  Hopkins,  our 
teacher,  in  charge  of  Bella-Bella,  and  took  his 
canoe  in  tow.  We  had  to  go  about  thirty  miles 
out  of  our  way  to  a  new  salting  establishment  on 
Bella  Coola  Inlet,  and  at  12  o’clock  midnight  we 
left  Bro.  H.  and  party  off  at  the  Mouth  of  Rivers 
Inlet,  to  go  to  Oweekeynoo,  as  the  Bella-Belias 
are  most  of  them  working  there.  This  night 
we  went  about  thirty  miles  out  of  our  way  to 
another  new  cannery,  at  what  is  called  Smith’s 
Inlet.  Here  is  a  small  Indian  village,  and  a 
number  of  Chinamen  in  connection  with  the 
cannery,  with  a  few  white  men,  and  they  need 
the  Gospel  much. 

Friday,  29th.- — A  pleasant  day  brought  us  to 
Alert  Bay.  Here  is  a  salmon  cannery,  and  the 
C.  M.  S.  have  a  good  man  stationd  here  working 
away.  I  met  the  Indian  agent  here,  who  said  he 
wished  much  that  we  would  commence  a 
Mission  School  among  the  U-qultoo  people  at 
Mud  Bay,  which  is  near  Comax.  This  should 


belong  to  Victoria  District.  We  should  have  an 
agent  at  Comax.  This  evening  1  preached  to  a 
good  congregation  of  whites  and  Indians  a 
good  time. 

Saturday,  30th.— Arrived  at  Departure  Bay, 
and  as  we  could  get  no  coal,  I  got  off,  preached 
for  Bro.  Sexsmith  in  the  morning,  rode  horse 
back,  returned  to  N.,  preached  at  the  Indian 
camp  at  noon.  Here  I  met  with  a  few  old 
friends,  but  they  look  “  dried  and  paled.”  Oh, 
how  much  a  good  evangelist  is  needed  among 
I  these  poor  people,  who  would  go  all  the  length 
|  of  the  coast  and  up  the  Fraser  as  far  as 
Yale,  and  preach  in  every  camp,  as  we  once  did  I 
It  is  too  bad  that  the  work  of  years  should  seem 
to  be  lost.  The  services  are  kept  up  here  regu¬ 
larly  at  the  church  ;  but  many  of  the  neat  little 
houses  which  were  built  years  ago  are  not  im¬ 
proved  for  want  of  some  one  to  personally  direct 
them.  Still,  many  souls  have  been  saved  from 
among  this  people.  May  God  save  more  of 
them  1  I  took  the  service  in  town  at  night  a 
good  congregation. 

Monday,  July  2nl.— Took  a  steamer  to  West¬ 
minster,  arrived  at  noon.  Here  I  met  a  large 
number  of  our  Port  Simpson  people,  who  are 
here  to  work.  Had  a  blessed  meeting  with  them 
in  the  basement  of  the  churoh  at  night  ;  Bros. 

'  Robson  and  Dowler  are  in  good  spirits.  It  is  a 
shame  to  our  Methodist  people  in  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  that  they  did  not  support  the  High  School, 
but  let  it  go  down  after  having  such  a  chance 
to  get  one  on  a  good  footing,  had  they  put  their 
hands  in  their  pockets  for  a  few  years  and 
helped  it  along.  Here  we  need  very  much  the 
visit  of  a  good  man  among  the  Indians  during 
the  summer  season,  for  they  come  here  from  all 
parts,  and  despite  the  officers  of  the  law  they 
get  all  the  liquor  they  wish. 

Tuesday,  3rd,  at  7  a. m., started  across  to  Puget 
Sound,  by  the  kinduess  of  the  captain  of  the 
1  steamer  Evangel,  We  were  delayed  for  five 
hours  by  getting  on  the  sandheads  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Fraser,  and  did  not  get  to  Seattle  till  4 
a.m. 

Wednesday,  4th. — Here  we  wore  in  the  Queen 
City  of  the  West.  It  was  eleven  years  since  I 
was  here  with  the  late  Rev.  W.  M.  Punshon, 
D.D.,  and  party,  and  it  is  amazing  how  the 
place  ha3  growD.  It  is  said  this  will  be  the 
terminus  of  the  N.  P.  R.  R.  Being  the  4th,  the 
people  went  in  for  a  good  day.  I  was  here  to 
see  if  I  could  get  a  little  steamboat  suitable  for 
my  work,  but  although  there  were  many  of 
them,  all  sizes  and  all  shapes,  still  I  could  not 
get  one  to  suit.  I  met  with  Bro.  Harrington,  of 
the  M.  E  Qhurch,  Bro.  Loudlow  and  others.  I 
also  met  Mrs.  Hamblet  and  her  family,  a  native 
of  Port  Simpson,  who  is  preaching  Christ  and 
doing  great  good  amongst  the  lowest  of  the  city. 
She  was  blessed  in  the  old  bar-room  church  in 
Victoria  nine  years  ago. 

Thursday,  5th. — Got  over  to  Victoria.  Here 
they  have  had  a  blessed  revival  in  the  temper¬ 
ance  work  ;  the  Blue  Ribbon  Club  has  done  good 
work,  and  Miss  Willard  has  just  been  there  and 
lett  a  blessed  impression.  May  God  help  the 
ladies  in  this  work  of  W.  C.  T.  U. 

Friday,  6th. — Had  a  good  time  at  the  Indian 
meeting  ;  the  day  spent  in  business,  arranging  to 
get  out  plans,  etc.,  for  my  Mission  steamer.  I 
hope  the  dear  friends  will  do  all  they  can  to  help 
us  to  have  this  Mission  ship  free  of  debt  wheu 
launched.  It  will  cost  more  to  build  than  was 
anticipated.  As  soon  as  plans,  etc.,  are  out,  I 
think  we  may  build  here. 

Saturday,  7th. — Left  for  the  north,  at  6  p.m. 

Sabbath,  8th. — Had  a  very  pleasant  day, 
though  very  hot  for  this  ooast.  Had  a  service 
among  the  men,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  a  pas¬ 
senger  I  took  up  a  subscription  for  our  new 
church  at  Oweekeynoo,  and  nearly  every  man  on 
board  gave  something. 


Tuesday,  10th,  at  6  a.m.,  we  arrived  at  Rivera 
Inlet.  Met  Bro.  Hopkins  and  a  large  number  of 
Bella-Belia  people,  as  also  a  number  of  our 
people  from  here.  The  ft.  I.  C.  Co.  have  about 
$35,000  invested.  There  are  about  275  people, 
say  25  whites,  60  Chinamen,  200  Indians.  They 
expect  to  put  up  12,000  cases  of  salmon  for  the 
season.  On  the  north  side  or  the  inlet  the  V. 
C.  Co.  have  a  saw  mill  in  full  blast,  and  a  build¬ 
ing  200  feet  long;  are  only  prepared  to  salt  this 
season.  Here  are  17  white  men  and  about  2C0 
Indians.  Here  is  a  tribe  of  the  Oweekeynoos, 
speaking  much  the  same  language.  About  200 
people,  still  as  dark  as  night,  in  regard  to  the 
true  light.  We  looked  up  a  site  for  a  church, 
and  Mr.  Carthew,  of  the  Y.  C.  Co.,  has  promised 
to  ask  for  one  acre  to  build  on  ;  so  Bro.  Hopkins 
and  I  went  to  work  to  clear  the  ground  and  get 
the  foundation  ready,  it  being  impossible  to  get 
a  man,  as  it  was  now  in  the  midst  of  the  salmon 
fishing,  three  to  four  thousand  fish  coming  in 
daily.  Some  boats  would  bring  in  300  and  500 
each  in  the  twelve  hours.  It  is  wonderful  to  see 
the  water  really  alive  with  fish  at  some  times. 
But  it  is  very  trying  for  our  people,  unless  a 
more  moral  tone  can  be  had  around  these  places. 

We  got  the  church  up  21  x  36  ;  will  be  a  good 
building  when  finished.  Another  season  Bro. 
Tate  will  be  able  to  take  up  a  subscription  and 
finish  it. — Missionary  Outlook. 


- ♦ -  - 

INDIANS  INCITED  TO  A  CONFLICT. 

A  BISHOP  AND  A  MISSIONARY  UNABLE  TO  SETTLE 
TIIEIR  TROUBLES  PEACEABLY. 

[BY  TELEGRAPH  TO  THE  TRIBUNE.] 

Ottawa,  Nov.  30.— The  Government  has  re¬ 
ceived  advices  from  British  Columbia  stating  that  a  con¬ 
flict  between  Indians  at  Metlakalla  led  by  Bishop  Eidley 
and  those  led  by  Missionary  Duncan  is  imminent.  Dim- 
can,  to  whom  nearly  all  the  Indians  are  much  attached, 
has  been  among  them  for  years,  and  it  was  not  until 
Bishop  Ridley,  who  was  sent  out  from  England,  arrived 

that  troubles  began.  In  February  last  a  United  States 
revenue  cutter  rendered  assistance  in  quelling  a  revolt  at 
Metlakalla.  The  report  states  that  Ridley’s  followers, 
although  few  in  number,  are  well  armed,  and  that  at  any 
moment  a  serious  outbreak  may  take  place  resulting  in 
great  loss  of  life.  _  , 


Victoria  'Votes. 

Victoria,  B.  0.,  Oct.  20.-T he  .British 
bark  Jno.  C.  Mmi.ro  cleared  for  London 
today,  carrying  25,316  coses  of  salmon, 

valued  at  $137,2^!).  r  , 

There  has  been  a  fresh  dimcnlty  < 
Merfclahk  ditla.  The  Bishop  instructed 
nis  native  adherents  to  build  houses, 
which  the  opposing  faction  tore  down 
immediately.  The  Government  has 
been  again  appealed  to,  but  it  is  thought ; 
the  trouble  can  only  be  settled  by  ■  m  ^ 
recall  of  the  Bishop. 


Judge  swat’ s  Northern  Trip. 

Massei,'  Queen  Charlotte  Island,  B.  0. 

July  11th,  1888, 

Editor  Argus: 


In  my  last  letter,  dated  on  board  the 
steamer  Otter,  in  Clarence  strait,  June 
24  th,  1  promised  t  >  let;  you  know  of  my 
arrival  here  which  was  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  25th.  I  was  very  kindly  received 
and  welcomed  by  Mr.  Alexander  McKen¬ 
zie,  trader  at  the  Hudson  Bay  company’s 
post  here,  who  assigned  me  complete 
quarters  in  a  cottage  inside  the  com¬ 
pany’s  enclosure,  where  I  have  establish¬ 
ed  myself,  and  through  the  kind  assist¬ 
ance  of  Mr.  McKenzie  have  made  a  very 
interesting  collection,  to  which  j.  am  mail¬ 
ing  additions  every  day. 

I  have  been  np  M asset  Inlet  a  ith 
1  Mr.  McKenzie  and  Mr.  Ohas  V>  J):  Olii-j 
j  ford,  of  Peace  river.  w,ilo  is  here  on  a 
visit,  We  made  our  first  camp  at  the 
mouth  of  a  small  stream,  some  12  or  14 
miles  from  here,  and  had  a  very  pleasant 
time  We  visited  some  small  streams  to 
examine  the  country,  and  obtain  some 
fossils. 

Masset  village  is  situated  on  the  east¬ 
ern  shore  of  Masset  Inlet,  about  2}^ 
miles  from  Dixon’s  entrance.  The  shore 
takes  a  bend  toward  the  east,  and  the 
village  faces  the  south.  This  bend  is 
too  slight  to  be  shown  in  the  chart  of 
the  Inlet,  which  is  represented  as  run¬ 
ning  almost  due  north  and  south.  The ' 
country  is  level,  and  there  is  much  open 
pasture  land  which  is  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  grass  and  wild  pea, 
affording  the  richest  kind  of  pasture,  as 
the  fine  condition  of  Mr.  McKenzie’s 
cattle  proves.  The  shores  of  the  Inlet 
present  the  same  appearance  as  the 
country  back  of  W  hidby’s  Island  ana 
Swinomish.  There  is  a  dense  growth  of 
spruce,  hemlock  and  cedar,  and  in  the 
interior,  near  the  mountains,  is  the  yel¬ 
low  Cyprus  or  Bitka  cedar,  as  it  is  called 
on  Puget  Sound.  The  spruce  is  very 
large  and  makes  excellent  lumber;  and 
i  the  cedar  also  grows  to  a  large  size. 

Masset  is  the  canoe  building  place  of 
Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  more  canoes 
being  built  here  than  at  any  other  vil¬ 
lage.  There  are  now  quite  a  number  of 
large  ones  in  the  course  of  building,  and 
I  now  have  a  good  chance  to  see  the 
method  and  make  sketches  of  canoes 
just  hewn  out,  and  the  same  canoe  after- 
being  properly  sketched.  After  the  ca¬ 
noe  has  been  mostly  hewn  out  red-hot 
stone  are  placed  in  it,  water  thrown  in 
and  the  canoe  covered  over  with  mats 


and  sails  to  keep  in  the  heat.  I  examin¬ 
ed  one  to-day,  the  water  fairly  boiled, 
and  when  the  wood  was  softened  by  the 
steam  and  heat,  sticks  were  inserted,  and 
the  sides  gradually  pressed  open  till  i 
about  the  desired  width  was  obtained.  / 
The  canoe  is  then  allowed  to  remain 
over  night.  The  next  day  new  hot  stones 
and  water  are  put  in,  and  a  slowT  fire  is 
made  on  the  ground,  along  the  bottom 
of  the  canoe.  This  toughens  the  wood 
-  and  allows  it  to  be  made  wider  by  the 
j  stretching  until  it  is  as  wide  as  safety 
will  permit,  and  then  when  cold  is  finish¬ 
ed  off  with  chisels  and  hand  adzes,  and 
thwarts  are  inserted  and  the  knot  holes  | 
ingeniously  stopped,  and  the  canoe 
I  is  ready  for  painting.  These  ca¬ 
noes  are  sold  to  the  Indians  at  I  ort 
Simpson  and  Skidigate,and  other  villages 
and  are  famous  for  their  neat  appearance. 

The  houses  of  the  Massett  Indians,  of 
the  old  construction  are  massive  build¬ 
ings,  about  50  feet  square,  some  made 
longer.  In  front  of  each  is  a  carved 
column,  made  of  the  trunk  of  a  cedar 
tree,  hollowed  out  behind  to  lessen  the 
weight.  Some  of  these  are  75  feet  high. 
On  the  front  side  are  carved  devices  in¬ 
dicating  the  tokens  or  family  crests, 
which  are  represented  by  bear,  beaver, 

1  frog,  eagle,  raven,  seal,  halibu,  shark 
i  and  other  animals,  grouped  together  in 
fantastic  manner,  to  illustrate  some  an¬ 
cient  legend.  Every  column  lias  its  his¬ 
tory,  and  some  of  the  legends  are  as  in¬ 
teresting  as  the  tales  of  the  orgies. 

The  carving  on  some  of  these  columns 
is  executed  beautifully  and  the  skill  of 
the  carver  is  such  that  any  white  man 
would  feel  proud  of  such  work.  It  is  as¬ 
tonishing  to  see  the  perfection  these  peo¬ 
ple  have  attained  in  the  art  of  carving— 
not  only  in  wood  but  in  stone  and  the  j 
precious  metals.  It  is  thought  that  tne 
present  generation  are  losing  the  skill  or 
taste  required, or  are  less  ambitious  than 
fathers  were  for  works  of  art,  preferring 
the  routine  labors  of  the  salmon  can¬ 
neries  and  ore  manufactories  to  the  more 
lasting  evidences  of  their  skill.  Certain¬ 
ly  there  is  not  as  much  work  in  toy  mak¬ 
ing  as  there  formerly  was,  but  there  are 
some  skilled  artists  among  them  now, 
one  of  whom,  Charles  Edson,  a  jeweller 
and  carver,  has  some  splendid  specimens  j 
of  work  in  carved  canes,  silver  bracelets  j 
and  other  jewelry,  for  which  he  asks  j 
splendid  prices.  But  he  sells  all  lie  can 
make.  These  people  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  develop  their  talents  in  the  arts 
which,  as  a  writer  who  was  here  one 
hundred  years  ago  says,  “did  not  origin¬ 
ate  on  this  island .”  But  from  the  re- 
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semblance  he  .saw  there  to  the  carving  in 
Mexico,  he  inferred,  and  I  think  truly, 
that  in  some  former  age  the  ancestors  of 
this  present  race  were  not  unacquainted 
with  the  Aztec  and  Toltec  races  of  Mex- : 
ico  and  Central  America.  The  interior  j 
of  their  houses  presents  the  same  ap¬ 
pearance  as  Indian  houses  usually  do, 
with  the  exception  that  they  are  much 
cleaner.  One  thing  I  have  noticed,  and 
that  is  the  absence  of  the  gay  and  fes¬ 
tive  flea,  which  I  am  told  is  not  found 
on  this  island,  where  it  formerly  abound¬ 
ed.  The  Indians  say  that  when  their 
j  ancestors  wore  skin  dresses  they  were 
full  of  fleas  and  lice,  but  after  they 
1  gave  up  the  use  of  native  tobacco  the 
i  fleas  disappeared,  ile  that  as  it  may,  I 
|  do  not  assert  that  to  have  been  the  cause, 
j  but  I  have  not  seen  a  Ilea  since  I  have 
'  been  here.  Their  place  however  is  well 
;  supplied  on  still,  damp  evenings  by  that 
nocturnal  visitor,  the  musical  mosquito, 
which  is  as  persistent  in  presenting  his 
oill  as  Port  Townsend’s  celebrated  col¬ 
lector  of  bad  debts.  These  singers  of 
the  night  are  accompanied  by  clouds  of 
gnats,  or  little  mosquitoes,  as  these  In-  j 
dians  call  them,  and  unseen  and  un¬ 
known  they  pierce  ones  skin  with 
their  stings.  However  they  do  not 
abound  as  in  some  places,  and  my  nights 
are  free  from  disturbances  that  hinder 
sleep.  Massett  is  an  Indian's  paradise, 
with  a  mild  and  temperate  climate  the 
year  round,  with  fish  in  abundance  and 
land  which  yields  fine  crops  of  potatoes. 
Their  wants  are  easily  supplied. 

I  have  been  very  busy  since  I  have 
been  here  and  now  am  making  collections 
of  fish,  and  in  a  week  or  ten  days  I  shall 
go  to  North  Island  where  I  expect  to 
find  ancient  relics  of  interest.  I  rom 
North  Island  I  returned  here  and  after 
preparing  all  my  collections  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  Victoria  I  intend  going  to  Skid 
jgate  and  to  ail  the  villages  of  the  tribe, 
and  should  I  be  as  successful  as  I  have 
been  here  I  will  have  a  tine  collection. 

James  G.  Swan. 
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BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

MISSIONARY  WORK  AMONG  THE  INDIANS. 

By  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D. 

Early  one  August  afternoon  we  rounded  a 
rocky  point,  and  were  in  the  little  harbor  of 
Victoria,  the  capital  of  British  Columbia. 
Low,  rocky  headlands  jutted  out  in  every  di¬ 
rection,  forming  many  beautiful  and  pictur¬ 
esque  building  sites,  and  affording  the  occu¬ 
pants  sheltered  coves  for  their  pleasure  boats. 
Indian  canoes— some  of  them  thirty  feet  long 
and  four  feet  wide,  made  from  a  single  log — 
were  crossing  and  recrossing  in  various  di¬ 
rections.  Soon  we  were  at  the  wharf  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Fur  Company.  Passing  up-town, 
we  found  pleasant  quarters  at  the  St.  George. 

Victoria. 

Victoria,  the  capital  of  the  province,  has  a 
population  of  six  thousand.  Outside  of  the 
government  buildings  and  churches  there  are 
but  few  of  the  better  class  of  the  modern  bu¬ 
siness  houses  or  dwellings.  However,  the 
cottages  embowered  in  ivy  and  honeysuckles, 
with  their  lawns  in  many  places  running 
down  to  the  water’s  edge,  give  a  pleasing, 
home-like  appearance  to  the  place.  But  what 
Victoria  lacks  in  architecture  is  made  up  in  1 
good  roads.  The  roads  have  been  graded, 
tumpiked  and  gravelled  at  the  expense  of  the 
government,  $1,500,000  having  been  expended 
in  their  construction.  These  drives,  leading 
now  past  the  flower  yards  of  the  city,  or 
charming  little  country  seats  of  the  suburbs, 
then  through  clumps  of  pines  and  around 
rocky  knobs,  along  the  beach  or  out  to  the 
gorges,  or  down  to  the  outer  harbor  at  Es- 
quimalt,  with  their  occasional  views  of  the 
harbor  and  shipping,  or  broader  views  of  the 
Sound  or  snow-covered  Olympian  range  be¬ 
yond,  are  very  attractive. 

The  day  after  our  arrival  the  flags  were  at 
half  mast  in  memory  of  St.  James  Douglas, 
former  governor  of  the  province,  and  for 
many  years  chief  factor  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company.  He  was  an  earnest  Christian  and 
universally  respected. 

The  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

Victoria  is  the  distributing  point  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  for  all  the  Northwest.  , 
Their  large  brick  storehouse  of  five  stories 
is  filled  from  top  to  bottom  with  the  varied 
stock  of  goods  used  in  their  special  trade. 
Mr.  Munroe,  the  present  chief  factor,  is  an 
honored  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
Victoria.  From  the  warehouse  at  this  place 
supplies  are  sent  to  their  frontier  posts  in 
every  direction.  Some  of  these  posts,  or  forts 
as  they  are  called,  are  so  distant  that  it  is 
told  of  the  chief  factors  of  one  of  them,  that 
hearing  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  for  the  first 
time,  eighteen  months  after  it  occurred,  he 
ordered  the  firing  of  a  salute  from  his  far  in¬ 
land  Rocky  Mountain  home. 

There  is  probably  no  corporation  on  the 
globe,  in  whose  history  is  contained  so  much 
of  romance  and  adventure — so  much  of  hard¬ 
ship  and  endurance.  Their  employes  were 
largely  taken  from  the  highlands  of  Scotland 
when  very  young,  and  earlj'  trained  to  the 


great  hardships  of  their  position.  To  travel 
on  foot  thousands  of  miles,  in  the  rigors  of  an 
arctic  Winter,  following  a  dog-sled  ;  to  experi¬ 
ence  a  degree  of  cold  that  cannot  be  imagin¬ 
ed  by  those  who  have  never  felt  it;  to  lie 
down  at  night  on  the  frozen  snow ;  to  live  in 
perpetual  exile  from  the  great  world ;  to  min¬ 
gle  with  savage  men ;  to  be  deprived  of  bread, 
sugar,  and  other  necessaries  for  years  at  a 
time— to  travel  over  vast  wastes,  in  constant 
danger;  is  the  ordinary  routine  of  their  lives. 
Their  daily  rations  seem  to  be  somewhat  vari¬ 
ed.  On  the  southern  shore  of  Hudson  Bay  it 
is  one  wild  goose ;  in  the  valley  of  the  Sas¬ 
katchewan,  it  is  ten  pounds  of  buffalo  meat; 
in  Athabasca  eight  pounds  of  moose  meat; 
in  English  river,  three  large  white  fish ;  in 
the  north  he  receives  half  fish  and  half  rein¬ 
deer;  and  in  New  Caledonia,  eight  rabbits  or 
one  salmon.  It  is  related  that  a  missionary 
from  that  northern  region,  returning  to  Eng¬ 
land,  his  friends  prepared  for  his  enjoyment 
cake  and  plum  pudding,  but  he  said  no,  “the 
most  delicate  food  you  can  prepare  me  is 
bread.”  He  had  not  tasted  bread  for  years. 

The  business  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
seems  to  be  declining. 

On  Sabbath  we  worshipped  with  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church,  which  has  by  far  the  finest  edi¬ 
fice  in  the  city.  Rev.  S.  McGregor,  the  pas¬ 
tor,  is  greatly  beloved  by  his  people.  His 
church  holds  a  leading  position,  and  com¬ 
mands  a  wide  influence.  In  addition  to  the 
labors  of  his  pastorate,  he  has  largely  upon 
him  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian  interests  in 
the  whole  province. 

Indian  Meeting. 

One  Sabbath  afternoon  we  attended  the  In¬ 
dian  Sabbath-school  of  the  Wesleyan  Metho¬ 
dists.  As  we  entered  they  were  singing  Eng-  [ 
lish  hymns.  About  forty  Indians,  mostly 
adults,  were  present,  and  four  or  five  English 
teachers.  After  singing,  the  superintendent 
led  in  prayer,  and  was  followed  by  “  Mary,  ” 
the  Indian  woman.  Then  came  the  lesson, 
after  which,  being  a  stranger,  I  was  called 
upon  for  remarks.  At  the  close  of  the  re¬ 
marks,  an  Indian  woman  commenced  singing 
a  familiar  hymn.  The  singing  was  followed 
by  a  Mrs.  Dix  interpreting  my  remarks  to  such 
of  the  Indians  as  did  not  understand  English, 
after  which  she  added  a  fervent  exhortation 
of  her  own.  Her  manner,  voice,  and  gesture 
were  very  impressive,  and  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  trained  minister. 

Mrs.  Dix  is  a  full-blooded  Indian,  the 
daughter  of  a  great  chief,  and  a  chieftainess 
in  her  own  right.  When  a  child  she  was  at 
stated  times  taken  up  a  great  river  in  a  canoe 
and  taught  to  worship  a  large  mountain  peak. 
Her  mother’s  god  was  a  fish.  In  1862,  desir¬ 
ing  to  learn  something  of  the  white  man’s 
God,  she  commenced  attending  religious 
services  in  Victoria,  and  followed  it  up  for 
seven  years  without  finding  light  or  comfort. 
About  1868,  a  great  medicine  man  named 
“Amos,”  that  in  his  incantations  had  torn  in 
pieces  with  his  teeth  and  eaten  dead  bodies, 
commenced  attending  the  Methodist  church 
and  prayer-meeting.  This  called  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  church  to  the  condition  of  the 
Indian  population,  and  a  Sabbath-school 
was  started  for  their  benefit.  The  second 
Sabbath  no  Indian  was  present  at  the  school. 
Upon  visiting  their  camp  they  were  found 
making  a  medicine  man  with  all  the  accom¬ 
panying  cruelties.  But  the  school  was  perse¬ 
vered  in.  Amos  was  one  of  the  first  converts 
and  became  a  class-leader.  About  this  time 
Mrs.  Dix  found  her  way  to  the  school  and  to 
Christ,  A  revival  commenced  among  the  In- 
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dians,  during  which  meetings  were  kept  up 
for  nine  weeks,  and  numbers  were  brought 
into  the  church. 

With  her  own  conversion'  Mrs.  Dix  became 
anxious  for  the  conversion  of  her  daughter-in- 
law,  and  son,  who  was  chief  of  a  tribe  several 
hundred  miles  up  the  coast.  She  would  spend 
whole  nights  in  prayer  that  God  would  bring 
him  to  Victoria  under  the  revival  influences. 
She  asked  her  friends,  white  and  Indian,  to 
join  her  in  this  petition.  During  the  meet¬ 
ings  that  son,  that  had  not  been  home  for 
years,  landed  from  the  steamer  at  Victoria, 
and  with  his  wife  went  to  church.  All  the  de¬ 
pravity  of  his  nature  rose  up  against  what  he 
heard  and  saw.  He  was  angry  at  his  mother, 
himself,  and  everybody.  Still  more  earnest 
prayer  was  made  for  him,  and  prayer  prevailed. 
Both  he  and  his  wife  were  brought  to  Christ. 
With  the  fire  kindled  in  their  own  hearts,  they 
hastened  back  to  their  own  people,  near  the 
Alaska  line,  bearing  the  glad  tidings  of  great 
joy.  As  of  old,  Parthians  and  Medes  and 
dwellers  in  Asia  and  strangers  at  Borne  and 
others  carried  back  to  their  own  people  the 
fire  and  Ridings  of  the  pentecostal  season, 

so  these  Indians  carried  the  power  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  with  them  to  their  homes  at  Nanaimon, 
the  Frazer,  the  Skeena,  the  Nasse,  the  Tasta- 
zellaroka,  and  other  places  too  numerous  to 
mention.  This  was  the  commencement  of 
the  present  six  central  stations,  with  their 
several  outposts  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church,  among  the  Indians  of  British  Colum¬ 
bia. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  also 
several  prosperous  Indian  missions  in  pro¬ 
gress.  And  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  province,  assist¬ 
ed  by  the  old  Kirk  of  Scotland,  will  soon  en¬ 
gage  in  the  same  work.  There  are  estimated 
to  be  in  the  province  30,000  Indians. 

British  Columbia 

is  divided  into  two  distinct  sections — Vancou¬ 
ver’s  Island  and  the  main  land.  These  were 
constituted  British  colonies,  the  first  in  1849, 
and  the  second  in  1866,  and  in  1871  the  two 
became  the  western  province  of  the  Domin¬ 
ion  of  Canada.  The  crest  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains  forms  its  eastern  boundary  line. 
Vancouver’s  Island  is  300  miles  long,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles. 
I  had  always  supposed  that  it  was  a  compara¬ 
tively  flat  island,  with  low  rolling  hills ;  but 
instead,  I  find  it  covered  with  mountains, 
some  of  them  6,000  feet  high,  and  crowned 
i  with  snow.  It  has  many  arable  valleys,  with 
i  lakes,  streams,  and  waterfalls.  Settlements 
have  been  made  at  only  a  few  points. 

}  The  mainland  contains  an  area  stretching 
four  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  six  hundred  miles  from  east  to 
west.  The  western  portion,  along  the  coast, 
has  a  moist,  loamy  soil,  with  luxuriant  vege¬ 
tation.  The  eastern  section  is  more  open, 
with  extensive  plains  and  valleys,  covered 
with  rich  bunch  grass.  Large  portions  of  it 
have  much  the  appearance  of  Montana  and 
Wyoming.  The  western  portion  is  much  cut 
up  with  the  Cascade  range,  which  here  rises 
to  aii  average  elevation  of  seven  thousand 
feet,  with  towering  volcanic  peaks.  From 
the  '  main  ranges  rugged  mountain  spurs  run 
in  a  westerly  and  southerly  direction  to  the 
sea.  Deep  gloomy  sea  inlets  run  up  between 
these  giant  spurs,  and  the  overflow  of  far  in¬ 
land  lakes  pour  over  mountain  precipices. 
Avalanches  have  cut  broad  streets  from 
mountain  tops  to  the  water’s  edge.  Through 
rifts  and  gorges  on  the  elevated  bank,  as  we 
sailed  hundreds  of  miles  along  its  western 
coast,  are  seen  mountains  far  inland — some 
domed,  others  peaked — with  gulches  here  and 
there  filled  with  snow  and  glaciers.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  re¬ 


sources  (the  apple  and  pear  trees  were  bend¬ 
ing  under  their  load  of  fruit  at  the  time  of  our 
visit),  the  fisheries,  coal  and  lumber  interests 
are  already  very  great,  and  can  be  increased 
almost  indefinitely.  In  1876  the  coal  product 
was  140,185  tons,  worth  $1,786,648.50  in  gold. 

The  citizens  here  claim  that  their  climate 
is  more  favorable  for  farming  and  more 
healthy  and  enjoyable  than  California ;  that 
[  their  wheat,  barley,  and  hops  beat  those  of 
I  California,  and  their  root  crops  those  of  Ore¬ 
gon.  That  they  have  more  and  better  coal, 
finer  harbors,  superior  fish,  and  sounder  and 
better  lumber  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
Pacific  coast;  that  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep 
pass  the  Winter  unhoused  and  uncared  for, 
and,  as  a  rule,  come  out  in  ■  the  Spring  in  good 
condition;  that  the  Winters  are  mild,  snow 
seldom  falling  to  any  depth,  and  never  lying 
long. 

The  present  population  is  fifteen  thousand. 
There  are  resources  to  attract  and  sustain 
more  than  fifteen  millions.  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  with  resources  only  second,  if  not  equal 
to  her  sisters,  Oregon  and  California,  is  an 
empire  in  and  of  herself.  The  occupation 
and  evangelizing  of  this  rising  empire  is  the 
great  work  of  Home  Missions.  The  Presby¬ 
tery  of  British  Columbia  has  six  or  seven  min¬ 
isters.  They  greatly  need  more  men.  The 
Presbytery  is  in  connection  with  the  old  Kirk 
of  Scotland. 

Off  for  Alaska. 

It  was  sundown  as  the  California  steamed 
out  of  the  harbor  of  Victoria.  Instead  of  put¬ 
ting  out  to  sea  through  the  Straits  of  Juan 
de  Luca,  the  steamer  headed  to  the  north¬ 
east  through  the  Haro  Strait,  winding  in  and 
out  among  a  thousand  islands,  until  we  en¬ 
tered  the  broader  straits  of  Georgia,  and  for 
three  hundred  miles  our  course  lies  between 
Vancouver’s  Island  and  the  mainland,  then 
between  smaller  islands  and  the  mainland,  so 
I  that  a  trip  of  over  a  thousand  miles  is  taken 
in  salt  water  without  ever  getting  to  sea,  the 
entire  voyage  being  but  little  different  from 
river  navigation.  Entering  Haro  Strait,  off  to 
the  east  is  San  Juan  Island,  so  long  in  the 
boundary  dispute  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  It  is  the  home  and  parish 
of  the  most  distant  northwestern  minister  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States, 
that  faithful  and  successful  Home  Missiona¬ 
ry,  Thomas  J.  Weeks.  It  was  a  disappoint- 
|  ment  not  to  be  able  to  visit  him  on  his  field. 

Far  off  to  the  east  Mount  Baker  stood  in  the 
twilight  a  great  white  pyramid  covered  with 
snow,  notwithstanding  its  internal  fires  are 
still  burning.  Its  crater  is  now  filled  up  with 
ashes.  During  the  night  we  crossed  the  49th 
parallel  of  north  latitude,  the  imaginary  line 
that  separates  the  United  States  from  the  Do¬ 
minion  of  Canada.  In  the  morning  we  anchor¬ 
ed  at  Nanaimo  to  take  on  coal  for  our  long 
I  northern  journey.  The  mines  at  this  point 
raised  during  1876,  140,000  tons  of  coal.  The 
village  and  mines  has  a  population  ol  1000. 
Bev.  William  Clide  of  Scotland,  is  in  charge  of 
the  Presbyterian  church.  The  congregation 
are  about  completing  a  good  house.  Near 
by  the  Methodists  have  a  mission  station 
among  the  Indians. 
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ARCHDEACON  VINCENT,  OF  MOOSE. 

Bishop  of  Moosonee  has  appointed  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Vincent,  C.M.S.  Missionary  at  Albany, 
Hudson’s  Bay,  to  the  office  of  Archdeacon  of  Moose  ; 
and  we  give  Mr.  Vincent’s  portrait,  which  has 
been  lying  in  our  portfolio  two  or  three  years, 
waiting  for  a  good  opportunity  for  its  insertion. .  Mr.  Vincent 
is  a  Native  clergyman  in  the  sense  of  being  born  in  the  country, 
but  he  is  of  partly  European  descent.  He  has  been  for  many  years 
a  zealous  and  laborious  missionary.  He  formerly  worked  as  a 
catechist  under  his  present  Bishop,  then  the  Rev.  John  Horden, 
of  Moose  ;  and  he  was  ordained  in  I860  by  Bishop  Anderson  of 

Rupert’s  Land.  Ever  since 
then  he  has  been  stationed 
at  Albany,  a  trading  post  on 
the  west  side  of  Hudson’s 
Bay,  100  miles  north  of 
Moose  ;  but  his  district  is 
very  extensive,  and  he  has 
several  times  made  long  mis¬ 
sionary  journeys  for  the 
Bishop  into  other  parts  of 
the  Moosonee  Diocese.  We 
give  some  extracts  from  his 
last  Annual  Letter  to  the 
Society  : — 

Albany,  Hudson’s  Bay, 

January  18  th,  1883. 
Last  January,  1882,  I  found 
myself  in  charge  of  the  Moose 
Mission,  until  such  time  as  our 
good  Bishop  would  return  to  it. 
I  returned  to  Albany  immedi¬ 
ately  after  Easter,  so  as  to  be 
present  there  at  the  opening  of 
navigation.  When  the  ice  breaks 
up  in  the  Albany  River,  we  are 
exposed  to  great  danger;  but 
hitherto  we  have  been  mercifully 
preserved,  yet  our  establishment 
suffered  much  damage  from  this 
very  cause  only  two  years  ago. 

In  June  I  went  to  Moose  again, 
walking  along  the  coast.  This 
was  a  most  disagreeable  trip ;  the 
snow  had  j  ust  melted  ;  the  water 
was  as  cold  as  ice,  and  we  had  to 
wade  the  whole  distance,  100 
miles,  often,  very  often,  with  the 
water  too  deep  to  be  agreeable. 
There  I  continued  actively 
engaged  until  the  end  of  June, 
when  I  found  it  necessary  to  take 
another  run  to  Albany  for  a  day 
or  two,  just  to  see  how  matters 
wrere  progressing.  This  trip 
occupied  seven  days.  Then  it 
was  necessary  to  see  Rupert’s 
House  also,  and  the  people  of  that 
place.  Taking  a  passage  in  the  company’s  schooner,  we  were  soon  there. 
I  received  a  hearty  welcome  from  all ;  saw  a  large  number  of  the  Indians 
and  was  soon  actively  engaged  among  them.  There  also  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  the.Mistasinuie  and  Nitchequan  brigades.  These  parties  had 
come  from  their  distant  homes  to  get  their  supplies  from  the  coast.  I 
felt  as  if  I  were  among  my  own  people;  to  the  whole  I  am  well  known, 
having  laboured  among  them  frequently  before.  With  so  many  about  me’ 
I  was  kept  well  employed.  Most  wished  to  talk  to  me  of  their  difficulties’ 
and  trials,  and  to  receive  a  word  of  counsel  and  encouragement.  Then 
there  were  services  to  be  conducted  daily  in  English  and  Indian ;  classes 
to  be  held ;  a  number  of  infants  to  be  baptized ;  one  or  two  marriages  to 
take  place;  books  to  be  distributed  ;  almanacks  to  be  marked,  and  lastly', 
but  not  least  to  the  Indian,  a  small  treat  of  flour  to  be  given.  ’ 

Engaged  thus,  the  most  part  of  two  weeks  quickly  passed  away,  and 
when  the  schooner  was  ready  to  sail  I  had  to  say  farewell,  and  with  many 
good  wishes  commend  them  to  God  and  to  the  word  of  His  grace.  At 
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this  moment  this  interesting  people  are  scattered  over  a  large  extent  of 
country ;  some  distant  from  me  at  least  800  miles,  where  there  is  neither 
church  nor  house.  Yet  I  believe  that  day  after  day  prayer  and  praise 
ascend  from  many  a  wigwam  to  our  common  Father  and  our  loving 
Saviour.  What  has  the  Gospel  not  done  for  these  poor  people,  when  it 
has  brought  to  the  hearts  and  homes  of  so  many  that  joy  and  peace  which 
passeth  all  understanding  ! 

Returning  to  Moose,  I  continued  to  labour  on  until  August.  Rarly  in 
September  I  returned  to  Albany,  glad  to  take  up  my  own  work,  and  to  be 
once  more  with  my  own  people.  Since  then  I  have  continued  here, 
humbly  trying  to  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist. 

We  have  just  had  a  visit  from  our  good  Bishop,  his  stay  extending 
over  two  weeks.  We  had  a  nice  confirmation  service  before  he  lett.  ihe 
candidates,  twenty-four  in  number,  were  carefully  prepared  and  examined 
beforehand,  and  on  the  day  appointed  they  came  forward  and  took  upon 
themselves  the  solemn  vows  and  promises  made  for  them  at  their  baptism. 
Then  too,  our  communicants  had  an  opportunity  of  partaking  oi  t  ie 
Saviour’s  body  broken  and  His  blood  shed ;  our  number  was  increased  by 
two  who,  coming  forward,  for  the  first  time  partook  of  this  sacred  feast. 

Although  we  have  not  been  free  from  sickness  during  the  past  year, 
yet  I  thankfully  record  that  there  have  not  been  many  deaths.  C  ur 
invalids  however,  have  all  had  the  comforts  of  religion  and  the  sweet 
promises  of  God’s  Word  to  cheer  them  all  throughout. 

1  I  also  most  thankfully  state  that  at  this  place  the  attendance  of  our 
people  on  their  religious  duties  has  been  constant  and  regular  ;  the  house 
of  God  has  been  well  attended  ;  the  singing  and  responses  heartily  joined 
in,  and  the  plain  explanations  of  God’s  Word  listened  to  earnestly  and 

reverently. 


JUBQE  SWAN’S  NORTHERN  TRIP.  j 

On  board  Steamer  Otter,  Clarence  Strait, 
Alaska;  bound  from  Fort  Wrangel  to 
Massif,  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  13.  0. 

June  24,  1883. 

Dear  Me.  Weih:  After  an  unavoid¬ 
able  delay  of  a  week  at  Victoria  waiting 
for  a  new  shaft  for  the  steamer  Gertrude 
at  Wraugel,  we  left  Victoria  on  the  18th 
inst.  with  a  full  cargo  and  about  7o  pas¬ 
sengers,  of  which  number  50  were  Chi¬ 
nese.  We  stopped  at  Alert  Bay  at  the 
cannery  of  my  old  friend  Wesley  Huson, 
who,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Spencer, 
photographer  of  Victoria,  is  doing  a 
thriving  business  canning  salmon  and 
trading  with  the  natives.  Having  dis¬ 
charged  Huson’s  freight  with  himself, 
wife  and  three  children,  and  10  China¬ 
men  who  were  passengers  on  the  Otter 
with  me,  we  next  proceeded  to  River’s 
Inlet,  up  which  we  ran  some  40  miles  to 
the  head  where  arc  Shotbolt’s  cannery, 
and  the  cannery  and  sawmill  of  Messrs. 
Saunders  &  Wasson  of  Victoria.  Here 
we  discharged  freight  and  all  the  re¬ 
maining  Chinamen  and  several  white 
passengers,  and  left  for  the  Skeena 
river.  I  never  was  in  River’s  Inlet  be¬ 
fore.  It  is  deep,  with  no  hidden  ob¬ 
structions,  but  its  sides  are  mountainous, 
of  limestone,  precipitous  and  snow-cov¬ 
ered.  We  remained  but  a  short  time 
and  then  proceeded  to  the  Skeena  river, 
at  the  mouth  of  which  is  a  cannery — 
formerly  Woodcock’s. landing.  We  arriv¬ 
ed  there  at  midnight  on  Thursday,  the 
21st,  and  as  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen 
at  that  hour  I  did  not  turn  out  of  my 
berth. 

The  next  morning  (Friday,  22d),  we 
arrived  at' Metlakatla  Mission — stormy, 
S.  E.  wind  and  constant  rain.  I  sent 
my  cards  ashore  to  Bishop  Ridley  and 
Air.  Duncan,  and  soon  after  the  Bishop 
came  off  in  his  boat  for  some  freight, and 
invited  me  to  go  ashore  with  him,  which 
I  did,  and  was  introduced  to  Rev.  Mr. 
Collinson,  oue  of  the  missionaries,  aud 
•who  has  a  fine  collection  of  fossils  and 
Indian  carved  work.  After  a  hurried 
examination  I  went  to  Mr.  Duncan’s 
house  whore  I  was  kindly  received.  Mr 
Duncan  showed  me  blankets,  shawls  and 
woolen  cloth,  made  by  the  Indians  on 
looms  he  procured  at  the  Mission  mills, 
San  Francisco.  These  goods  were  not 
finished  as  the  work  of  the  looms  has 
been  suspended  for  work  in  the  can¬ 
nery,  to  which  Mr.  Duncan  conducted 
me.  There  were  from  75  to  100  Indians, 
men,  women  and  large  children  busily  at 
work  canning  salmon.  The  premises 


were  scrupulously  clean,  and  everything 

as  quiet,  orderly  and  thoroughly  syste¬ 
matic  as  in  the  best  of  the  Columbia  riv¬ 
er  canneries.  After  inspecting  this  in¬ 
teresting  work,  which  showed  the  un¬ 
mistakable  evidence  of  the  capability  of 
Indians  to  do  such  kind  of  work  as  well 
as  Chinese,  our  next  move  was  to  visit 
the  church,  but  before  we  reached  it  the 
whistle  of  the  Otter  blew  and  I  hastened 
to  the  beach  escorted  by  Mr.  Duncan 
who  hailed  a  canoe  and  I  returned  to 
the  steamer.  I  regretted  not  being  able 
to  have  remained  at  Metltakatla  several 
days,  as  there  is  much  of  interest  to  be 
found  there.  Both  Bishop  Ridley  aud 
Mr.  Duncan  received  me  very  kind¬ 
ly,  and  could  I  have  remained  I  would 
have  been  able  to  obtain  much  valuable  | 
information. 

We  left  Metlakatla  at  8:15  for  Fort 
Simpson  the  headquarters  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  on  the  northwest  coast, 
and  arrived  there  at  noon,  the  distance 
being  25  or  30  miles.  At  Fort  Simpson 
is  a  Methodist  mission  under  the  charge 
of  Rev.  Thomas  Crosby,  of  the  Weslyan 
mission  Ontario,  Canada.  I  was  at 
Fort  Simpson  seven  years  ago,  and  I 
could  notice  the  great  improvement  in 
the  appearance  of  the  place  since  that  • 
lime.  All  the  old  unsightly  Indian ! 
houses  have  been  removed  and  houses  in  j 
white  men’s  style  adopted.  At  Metlakat¬ 
la  the  houses  are  nearly  all  of  one  set 
pattern,  with  no  more  pretentions  to  | 
architecture  than  the  corn  barns  of 
the  Eastern  States,  and  are  neither 
painted  or  white  washed.  At  Fort  Simp¬ 
son,  the  Indians  are  encouraged  to 
display  their  taste,  and  the  result  has 
been  that  there  is  a  variety  of  design 
which  gives  the  town  an  at¬ 
tractive  appearance.  As  we  had  a  few 
hours  to  spare  I  visited  with  Mr.  Crosby 
his  school  aud  church,  both  of  which 
are  fine  structures  of  admirable  design, 
built  entirely  by  Indians  under  Mr. 
Crosby’s  supervision.  The  school  build¬ 
ing  is  in  the  form  of  a  T  with  folding 
doors  to  separate  the  rooms.  Black¬ 
boards  are  inserted  in  the  walls  around 
the  entire  inside  of  both  rooms,  and  from 
their  appearance  I  judged  they  were 
pretty  extensively  used  by  the  scholars. 
From  Mr.  Crosby  I  purchased  several 
interesting  specimens  of  Indian  work 
such  as  nets, stone  hammers, fish  hooks, etc 
and  from  Mr.  Hall,  the  II.  B.  Co.’s  trad¬ 
er,  so un>  fine  carved  stone  work.  After 
leaving  Fort  (Simpson  we  had  a  stormy 


S.  E.  wind  to  help  us  on  to  Wrrmgei, 
where  we  arrived  at  8  o’clock  on  the  23d. 

While  at  Fort  Simpson  I  saw  the  ,  wo¬ 
man  who  was  the  only  survivor  of  the 
massacre  which  took  place  some  years 
ago  when  the  Clalams  attacked  a  party 
of  18  Chimsean  Indians  in  the  night  near 
Dnngeness  light,  and  killed  17  of  them. 
This  woman  was  the  only  one  saved ; 
though  half  wounded  she  was  able  to 
crawl  out  of  the  water,  into  which  she 
had  been  thrown,  and  was  taken  to  the 
lighthouse  by  Henry  Blake,  who  was  the 
keeper  at  the  time.  She  was  subsequent¬ 
ly  cared  for  by  Ben  Ranie  whose  wife 
was  a  Chimsean  woman,  and  when  re¬ 
covered  I  sent  her  to  Victoria,  and  she 
went  to  Fort  Simpson  on  the  Otter, 
which  also  conveyed  the  presents  sent 
by  Gen.  McKenney,then  Superintendent 
ot  Indian  Affairs,  to  make  peace  between 
the  friends  of  the  murdered  Chimsean 
and  the  Clalams.  The  woman  told  me 
they  had  not  received  all  the  presents 
sent,  but  that  the  person  who  was  to  dis¬ 
tribute  them  kept  the  largest  portion. 
Of  course  I  could  do  nothing  about  the 
matter,  but  they  thanked  me  for  the  in¬ 
terest  I  have  takem  in  their  behalf. 

I  also  met  at  Fort  Simpson,  Squire 
Offut,  formerly  of  .Dnngeness  where,  as 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  he  dispensed  law 
and  justice  aided  hy  those  able  counsel¬ 
lors,  Uncle  Daniel  Brownfield  .and  John 
Bagley,  with  Uncle  George  Harris  as 
court  reporter.  What  Uncle  George  did 
not  know  about  Squire  Offut’s  court  he 
made  up>,  and  some  of  his  reports  were 
the  veriest  “old  differs”  ever  spun  on  a 
vessel’s  forecastle  by  Jack  Tars  of  the 
Joe  Miller  or  Ben  Miller  stripe.  My 
stop  at  Fort  Simpson  was  too  brief  to 
enable  me  to  exchange  a  few  of  those  i 
legends  and  old  reminisences  with  the  j 
Squire,  but  his  eye  twinkled  with  evi¬ 
dent  delight  as  he  inquired  about  bis 
old  friends,  Counsellor  Bradshaw,  Hon¬ 
est  John  Thornton,  Herr  Cline  and  Un¬ 
cle  Daniel  Brownfield,  and,  swelling  out 
his  portly  chest,  he  ejaculated,  “I  should 
like  to  see  those  old  boys  again.”  Squire 
Offut  lives  at  Fort  Simpson  where  he  is 
engaged  in  fishing  and  trading.  AVe  left 
Fort  Simpson  with  a  stormy  S  E  gale  and 
torrents  of  rain.  Wo  steered  for  Fort 
Wrangel  where  we  arrived  at  8:30  a.  m. 
on  the  23d.  I  was  very  kindly  received 
by  Col.  Oak  ford,  deputy  collector  of  cus¬ 
toms,  and  my  old  friends  AY in.  Xing 
Lear  aut1  Capt.  William  Woodcock,  the 
discoverer  and  first  settler  on  the  Skeena 
river.  Mr  Lear  still  continues  bis  busi¬ 
ness  of  trading;  but  his  health  is  not 
good  and  he  thinks  of  trying  Lhe  Pasa 
Roble  springs  in  California  if  he  can  ar¬ 


range  his  affairs.  Cnpt.AVoodcock  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  restaurant  business  in  win¬ 
ter  and  in  fishing  during  the  summer. 

He  looks  well  and  is  doing  well. 

The  wind  and  rain,  continuing  we  re¬ 
mained  at  Fort  AVrangel  all  night,  and 
,  left  at  3  o’clock  this  morning  and  have  • 
been  pounding  against  a  head  beat  sea 
and  a  stormy  southeaster  down  Clarence 
Straits  where  I  will  close  this  pres¬ 
ent  writing  till  smoother  waters  and  fair 
weather  come  to  our  relief. 

James  G.  Swan. 


Weekly  Argus. 
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B.  C.  Indian  Troubles. — The  visit 
of  the  AYTolcott  to  Metiakatla,  B.  C., 
seems  to  have  been  atttended  with 
good  results,  although  the  cause  of 
the  disturbance  is  by  no  means  re¬ 
moved.  Through  the  labors  of  Mr. 
Duncan,  a  missionary  stationed  at 
that  point  some  years  ago,  the  In¬ 
dians  have  prospered  in  their  ad¬ 
vances  toward  civilization,  and  have 
made  substantial  and  valuable  prop¬ 
erty  for  themselves.  Bishop  Ridley 
located  there  recently  and  was  hand¬ 
somely  treated,  the  Indians  donating 
valuable  property  to  him  for  Church 
purposes.  Some  difference  arose  be¬ 
tween  the  Bishop  and  Mr.  Duncan 
about  certain  religious  rites  which  the 
former  insisted  should  be  adminis¬ 
tered  to  the  natives,  but  which  the 
latter  deemed  sacrilege  to  be  thus  ad¬ 
ministered,  as  the  Indians  did  not  un¬ 
derstand  them.  This  led  to  a  division, 
nearly  all  the  Indians  following  Dun- 
cau.  A  question  arose  as  to  the  own 
ership  of  certain  property,  and  some 
force  was  used  to  obtain  posfession. 
Warrants  were  issued  by  the  Bishop 
as  the  head  of  the  mission,  and  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  Duncanite  Indians  were 
arrested  for  alleged  misdemeanors, 
and  were  put  into  a  cold,  unhealthy 
dungeon  to  await  trial,  which  the 
Bishop  postponed  several  days — and 
bail  was  absolutely  refused.  This 
led  to  a  petition  from  the  Indians’ 
friends,  which  was  torn  up  and 
burned  without  being  read.  A  party 
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of  Indians  started  to  appeal  in  person 

when  they  mel  the  Bishop  on  the 
street,  but  he  would  not  listen  to  them 
and  they  insisted  on  a  hearing,  ihe 
controversy  resulted  in  blows;  where¬ 
upon  an  outbreak  seemed  eminent, 
and  was  probably  averted  by  ihe  time  • 
ly  arriv  il  of  the  revenuo  cutter 
Bishop  would  do  well  to  betake  him 
sjlf  to  other  fields  and  let  those  who 
have  been  more  successful  continue  ^ 
their  missionary  labors. 

-  " 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

Letter  from  Rev.  E.  Robson,  dated  New  Westmin¬ 
ster,  B.  G. 

Though  I  have  nothing  sensational  to  report 
from  this  region,  yet  you  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  ns  in  reference  to  God’s  work  on  this  field 

of  labor.  ,  . 

My  congregation  suffered  somewhat  during 

the  summer  by  the  departure  of  several  mem¬ 
bers  thereof  to  the  railway  works  and  mines 
in  the  interior.  They  are  now  returning,  and 
some  of  the  vacancies  are  filling  up.  Those  who 
should  know  say  that  the  spiritual  tone  through¬ 
out  the  congregation  is  as  good  as  it  has  been  m 
years  past ;  but  we  are  greatly  in  need  of  a  deep 
'and  powerful  revival  of  religion.  That  would  set 
all  right.  Some  of  our  good  people  are  hopeful 
as  to  the  supply  of  this  long-felt  want.  For  my-  j 
self  I  have  procured  “  Revivals  ot  Religion,  by  , 
Dr  Porter  ;  “  Lectures  to  Professing  Christians,” 
and  “Lectures  on  Revivals,”  by  Rev.  C.  G.  fm- 
ney,  and  a  good  supply  of  tracts  from  our  Toronto 
Book-Room,  and  am  reading,  preaching,  piaying 
and  working  for  a  revival.  Oh,  that  it  may  soon 
come!  Meanwhile,  we  are  gleaning  where  we 

can.  The  Sabbath-school  is  growing,  and  a  tew 

new  faces  are  to  he  seen  in  the  social  means  ot 

gl  We  had  another  gathering  in  aid  of  furnishing 
the  parsonage,  which  netted  us  »3J.  ^Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  the  Presbyterian  congregation  ana 
ours  held  a  union  service,  which  was  well  attended 

“oulTSaand  14th  of  last  month  I  aasiatod 
Rev  G  L  Thompson,  of  the  Sumas  and  Chilii- 
whack '  Mission,  in  his  missionary  anniversary 
services,  having  preached  the  sermons  on  the 
previous  Sabbath.  I  was  much  pleased  with  the 
attendance  both  on  Sabbath  and  week-nights , 
at  each  meeting  Bro.  Thompson  stated  that  the 
financial  outlook  was  much  better  than  la>i 
year.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  me  to  see  m  the  Sab¬ 
bath  congregations  the  two  men  in  whose  house* 
I  had  preached  the  first  sermons  ever  delivered 
on  these  two  prairies,  over  fifteen  years  ago. 

Mr.  James  McFarland,  who  has  been  for  years 
the  mainstay  of  the  Indian  work  at  New  West¬ 
minster,  has  gone  to  supply  the  Indian  work  at 
Chiiliwhack.  He  visits  and  ministers  to  the 
dians  at  seven  neighborhoods,  assisted  by  .... 
efficient  local  preacher— Captain  John.  The  na¬ 
tives  have  great  confidence  in  Bro.  McFarland, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  his  self-denying  labors  will 
be  crowned  with  the  Divine  blessing. 

Bro.  Tate  and  his  good  wife  are  very  busy  at 
our  new  mission  on  the  coast  Bella-Bella.  The 
natives  there  have  contributed  between  three 
hundred  and  four  hundred  dollars  already  to¬ 
wards  the  erection  of  a  church,  and  express  their 
readiness  to  remove  to  the  vicinity  of  the  mis¬ 
sion,  so  that  they  and  their  children  may  derive 
the  largest  possible  benefits  from  its  operations. 

Bro.  Crosby  is  still  “  in  labors  more  abundant  ” 
at  Port  Simpson,  where  he  now  has  for  an  im¬ 
mediate  neighbor  the  English  Bishop  of  Cal 


donia.  The  sea  voyages  which  Bro.  C.  makes  in 
canoes  in  all  sorts  of  weather  are  spoken  of  by 
men  from  that  region  as  full  of  difficulty  and 
danger.  It  is  a  saying  which  I  have  heard  more 
than  once,  that  if  Bro.  C.  ever  backslides  it  will 
be  out  of  a  canoe  when  mounting  some  monster 
wave. 

The  Indian  mission  at  Victoria  is  again  placed 
under  the  care  of  our  venerable  Brother  Pollard. 
At  Nanaimo,  Burrard  Inlet,  and  here,  it  is  con¬ 
nected  more  immediately  with  the  white  work. 
From  among  these  poor  Indians  we  are  privileged 
to  gather  one  here  and  another  there  into  the 
Saviour’s  fold. 

As  to  the  general  work  upon  the  district,  I  may 
just  say  that  encouraging  reports  come  from  all 
the  missions.  Bro.  Smith,  our  esteemed  Chair¬ 
man,  writes  that  there  are  evident  signs  of  good 
in  Victoria.  Bro.  Bryant  informs  me  that  the 


JlJM  dian  affairs. 

^Cause  of  the  Outbreak  In  British  Columbia. 

I  Ottawa,  Jan.  27.— Advices  from  British 
Columbia  to-day  state  that  the  Indian  out¬ 
break  at  Metlakatla  was  entirely  due  to  cleri¬ 
cal  interference,  and  the  Indians  refuse  to  re¬ 
cognize  either  the  spiritual  or  temporal  au- 
hority  of  Bishop  Ridley,  who,  in  asserting  his 
-tuthority,  took  possession  of  two  mhsipn  build¬ 
ings  erected  by  Mr.  Duncan,  who  founded  the 
mission  in  1862.  The  inhabitants  combined 
and  successfully  removed  the  buildings, 
although  the  bishop  stood  by  with  a  loaded 
double-barreled  shotgun.  Mr.  Duncan,  who  is 
ulso  a  magistrate,  issued  a  warrant  for  the 
bishop’s  arrest,  against  which  proceedings  his 
Sordsbip  petitioned  the  government.  Bishop 
Ridley  was  sent  out  to  British  Columbia  by 
the  Church  of  England  Missionary  Society,  of 
London,  to  co-operate  with  Mr.  Duncan,  but 
in  abruptly  endeavoring  to  constitute  himself 
the  highest  spiritual  authority  he  has  provoked 
hostilities  which  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  his 
removal.  The  Indian  Commissioner  of  the 
province  has  visited  the  scene  of  the  trouble, 
and  bis  official  report  will  be  looked  for  in  a 
ew  days  by  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  ! 

^  ere. 


Hudson  Bay  Trading  Posts. 


The  trading  and  interior  depot;  posts 
of  the  company  are  strange,  quaint- 
looking  places,  built  according  to  a  gen¬ 
eral  type.  They  stand  generally  upon  j 
the  second  or  lower  bank  of  some  nav¬ 
igable  river  or  lake,  so  as  to  be  easily 
accessible  to  the  boats  which  annually 
visit  them  with  supplies.  A  trading 
post  is  invariably  a  square,  inclosed  by 
immense  trees  or  pickets,  one  end  sunk 
deeply  in  the  ground,  and  placed  close 
together.  A  platform  about  the  height 
of  an  ordinary  man  is  carried  along  the 
inner  side  of  the  square,  so  as  to  enable 
any  one  to  peer  over  without  danger  from 


arrow  or  bullets.  At  the  four  corners 
are  bastions,  octagonal  in  shape,  pierced 
with  embrasures,  to  lead  the  Indians 
to  believe  in  the  existence  of  cannon, 
and  intended  to  strike  terror  to  any 
red-skinned  rebel  bold  enough  to  dispute 
the  supremacy  of  the  company.  The 
entrance  to  the  stockade  is  closed  by  two 
massive  gates,  an  inner  one  and  an  outer 
one.  In  the  center  of  the  square  stands 
the  residence  of  the  factor  or  trader  in 
charge,  and  of  the  upper  class  of  em¬ 
ployes,  while  about  its  four  sides,  close 
to  the  stockade,  are  ranged  the  trading 
store,  the  fur-room,  the  warehouses, 
servants’  quarters,  etc.  Beside  the 
larger  dwelling  rises  a  tall  flag-staff, 
bearing  the  flag  of  the  company,  with 
its  strange  device,  “Pro  pelle  cutem,” — 
skin  for  skin — and  near  by  a  bell  towei, 
the  tones  from  which  mark  the  hours  of 
labor  and  rest.  In  front  of  the  gate 
lounge  a  few  half-breeds  or  Indians  in 
tasseled  cap  and  dirty  white  capote,  01 
tattered  blankets.  A  band  of  horses 
wraze  in  a  distant  meadow,  while  nearer 
by  a  few  feather  tepees,  or  barn  lodges, 
from  the  frilled  poles  of  which  the 
smoke  curls  lazily,  indicate  the  home  of 
the  original  hanger  on.  At  one  side  of 
the  palisade  a  few  rude  crosses  or  wooden 
railings,  stained  by  rain  and  snow-drift, 
and  blown  over  by  the  tempest,  maik 
the  last  resting  places  of  the  dead. 

The  trade-rooms  at  all  the  posts  are 
arranged  with  strict  reference  _  to  the 
wants  of  the  peculiar  custom  which  they 
attract.  From  the  heavy  joist  of  the 
ceiling  depend  twine,  steel-traps,  tin 
kettle,  frying-pans,  etc.;  on  various 
shelves  are  piled  bales  of  cloth  of  all 
colors,  capotes,  blankets  and  caps;  and  m  ; 
smaller  divisions  are  placed  files,  scalp¬ 
ing-knives,  gun  screws,  flints,  balls  of 
twine,  fire  steels,  canoe  awls,  and  glass 
beads  of  all  colors  and  sizes.  Drawers  ; 
in  the  counter  contain  needles,  pins, 
scissors,  fish-hooks,  thimbles  and  Ver¬ 
million  for  painting  canoes  and  faces.  On 
the  floor  is  strewn  a  variety  of  copper 
kettles,  from  half  a  pint  to  a  gallon;  and 
in  one  coiner  of  the  room  stands  a  dozen 
trading-guns,  and  beside  them  a  keg  of 
powder  and  a  bag  of  shot. 

In  some  of  the  trade-rooms  a  small 
space  is  railed  off  by  the  counter  near 
the  door,  behind  which  the  Indian  stands  j 
to  trade.  Sometimes  they  are  confined 
to  a  separate  apartment,  called  the  In¬ 
dian  trade-room,  adjoining  that  occupied 
by  the  traders,  and  business  is  carried  on 
through  a  loophole  communicating  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  In  many  of  the  posts  in  j 
the  plain  country  the  trade-room  is 
cleverly  contrived  so  as  to  prevent  a 
sudden  rush  of  the  Indians,  the  approach 
from  outside  the  pickets  being  through  a  : 
long  narrow  passage,  only  of  sufficient  , 


width  to  admit  of  one  Indian  at  a  time, 
and  bent  at  an  acute  angle  near  the 
window  at  which  the  trader  stands 
This  precaution  is  rendered  necessary  by 
the  frantic  desire  which  sometimes  seizes 
upon  the  Indian  to  shoot  the  clerk,  which 
he  might  easily  do  were  the  passage 
straight. 

At  most  of  the  interior  posts  time 
moves  slowly,  and  change  is  almost  un 
known.  To-day  is  the  same  as  a  hundred 
years  ago.  The  list  of  goods  ordered 
from  England  for  this  year  has  exactly 
the  same  items  as  that  of  1 1  I  9.  Strands, 
cottons,  beads  and  trading  guns  are  still 
the  wants  of  the  Indians,  and  are  still 
traded  for  musquash  and  beaver. 

The  system  of  trade  at  the  company’s 
post  is  entirely  one  of  barter.  Until 
recent  years  money  values  were  un- 
j  known;  but  this  medium  of  exchange 
I  has  gradually  become  familiar  to  the 
|  Indians,  and  the  almighty  dollar  is 
rapidly  asserting  its  supremacy  in  sav- 
i  agedom. — H.  M.  Robinson,  in  Harper’s 
Magazine. 


The  revenue  cutter  Oliver  Wolcott, 
Capt.  Louis  A.  Stodder,  will 
leave  here  today  for  Fort  Simpson, 
B.  C.,  at  the  request  of  the  authorities 
of  British  Columbia,  to  quell 
Indian  disturbances  there,  no  war  ves¬ 
sel  being  in  Dominion  waters  at  present. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1879  a 
British  man-of-war  went  to  Alaska, 
during  the  time  of  the  native  troubles 
there,  to  protect  the  lives  and  property 
of  American  citizens  in  that  country. 
The  fact  that  the  cutter  went  to  the 
assistance  of  our  cousins  over  the  way, 
as  soon  as  called  on,  shows  that 
*Eis  country  knows  how  to  repay  a  debt 
of  gratitude. 


EPISCOPAL  TRAVELLING  IN  ATHABASCA. 

rSOT  having  room  this  month  to  begin  Bishop  Hordens 
|  narrative  of  his  journey  across  the  moor  from  York 
to  Churchill,  we  present  instead  a  picture  of  another 
of  our  North-West  America  Bishops,  Dr.  Bompas 
of  Athabasca,  on  another  journey  of  another  kind. 
It  shows  what  summer  travelling  is  in  that  “  wild  noi  an  , 
and  represents  an  actual  jomney  taken  in  1877  (some  account 
of  which  appeared  in  the  Gleaner  of  August,  1878), 

Bishop  Bompas  travelled  a  thousand  miles  up  one  stream,  the 
Peace^River,^  to  get  to  the  Rocky  Mountains and 
weeks  in  accomplishing  that  distance.  He  tells  us  that  ]° 
an  idea  of  what  his  episcopal  life  is,  we  must  imagine  frequent 
voyages  similar  to  one  from  London  to  Constantinople  in  a  canal 

ba Athabasca  is  a  country  of  rivers  and  lakes.  There  is  the 
great  Mackenzie  River,  one  of  the  largest  and  longest  in  the 


BISHOP  BOMPAS,  OF  A1HABASCA,  ASCENDING  PEACE  B1VEB,  TOWARDS  THE  EOCKY  MOUNTAINS. 

world,  into  which  flow  the  Athabasca,  Peace,  Hay,  Liards, 
and  Peel’s  Rivers  ;  also  the  upper  waters  of  the  great  Youcon 
River,  which  flows  through  Alaska  to  Behring’s  Straits,  and  its 
affluent  the  Porcupine  ;  also  the  Coppermine  River,  the  Yellow 
Knife  River,  the  Great  Fish  River.  Then  there  are  the  three 
immense  sheets  of  water  (more  often  ice  !),  Great  Bear  Lake, 
Great  Slave  Lake,  and  Athabasca  Lake. 

In  this  vast  territory  the  C.M.S.  has  five  missionaries  besides 
the  Bishop,  and  six  or  seven  schoolmasters  and  catechists  bom 
in  the  county.  The  Indians,  of  the  various  tribes,  Beaver, 
Dog-rib,  Slave,  Tukudh,  &c.,  10,000  in  number,  now  nearly  all 
profess  Christianity,  the  larger  half  being  Roman  Catholics  and 
the  rest  connected  with  the  C.M.S. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 


BELLA  COOLA. 

THE  following  from  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Tate,  of  Bella 
Bella,  give  some' idea  of  the  condition  and  needs 
of  the  Bella  Coola  Indians.  A  married  teacher,  com¬ 
petent  to  lead  religious  services,  should  be  sent  to  this 
point  without  delay.  Where  is  the  man,  full  of  faith 
and  zeal,  who  will  lead  the  forlorn  hope  ?  Brother  Tate 
whites  : — 

“  This  place  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Burke  Channel,  and 
is  distant  about  eighty  miles  from  Bella  Bella.  It  is  the 
centre  of  several  bands  of  Indians  who  speak  the  same 
language.  One  of  these  tribes  lie  to  the  south,  one  to  the 
north,  and  four  inland.  It  is  the  outlet  to  what  is  known 
as  the  Chilcotin  Valley,  and  was  formerly  one  of  the  routes 
to  Cariboo.  Many  tribes  of  Indians  from  the  interior  come 
to  Bella  Coola  for  trading  purposes,  and  a  Missionary  sta¬ 
tioned  at  that  point  could  have  communication  with  all 

that  vast  country.  The  Coast  tribes  also  do  their  trading 
there,  so  that  would  be  a  good  centre  for  Mission  work.  The 
soil  is  of  excellent  quality.  Bella  Coola  potatoes  are  noted 
for  their  excellence.  The  people  are  very  degraded,  and 
rather  dirty  in  their  habits.  Some  of  the  old  people  would 
cling  to  their  heathenism ;  but  the  young  people  are 
desirous  of  instruction  Their  village  was  burned  down 
last  winter,  and  if  a  Missionary  could  be  there  to  guide 
them  in  the  new  buildings  they  might  have  a  very  nice 
village  The  Hudson  Bay  Company  has  a  store  right  at  the 
village.  The  steamer  anchors  about  three  miles  away. 

“  The  Bella  Coola  language  is  totally  different  from  that 
of  Bella  Bella.” 


i 


Encouraging  progress,  notwithstanding  some  difficulties  and  anxieties,  is 
reported  from  the  North  Pacific  Mission.  Mr.  Duncan  says  that  the  year 
18/9  was  “  the  greatest  year  for  building  the  Indians  of'  Metlakahtla  have  yet 
known.”  Eighty-eight  new  houses  are  either  finished  or  in  course  of  erection. 
Mr.  Collison  mentions  that  during  the  winter  he  conducted  a  class  of  cate¬ 
chumens,  and  that,  after  due  examination  by  Bishop  Ridley,  seventy-two  per¬ 
sons,  men  and  women,  were  baptized  on  two  Sundays,  Jan.  25th  and  Feb  1st 
last.  Sixty-three  children  had  also  been  baptized  during  the  year.  In  July 
last  year,  l)r.  Powell,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  in  the  colony,  and  Mr. 
Anderson,  _  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  visited  Metlakahtla,  and  ‘manifested 
great  admiration  at  what  they  saw  and  heard,  which  they  subsequently  ex¬ 
pressed  in  public  documents.  These  documents  have  lately  reached  us  through 
Admiral  Prevost,  and  we  hope  to  publish  them  shortly. 

Mr.  Tomlinson  sends  an  interesting  account  of  his  move  forward  into  the 
interior.  lie  has  established  himself  at  a  place  called  Ankihtlast,  on  the  Kish- 
piyoux  River,  not  far,  we  believe,  from  the  Skeena  Forks,  which  latter  place  is 
marked  on  the  map  of  British  Columbia  in  the  C.M.  Atlas. 

Nothing  of  special  interest  is  reported  by  Mr.  Hall  from  Fort  Rupert, 
Mr.  Sneath  from  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  or  Mr.  Schutt  from  Kincolith. 


DEC.,  1881. 


(  746  ) 

THE  NEW  MISSION  TO  THE  BLACKFOOT  INDIANS. 

m- IN  the  notice  of  the  Society’s  Missions  in  the  Diocese  of  Saskat¬ 
chewan,  which  appeared  in  our  September  number,  mention 
was  made  of  a  new  station  established  by  the  Rev.  S.  Trivett, 
near  Tort  Macleod,  among  the  Blood  Indians,  a  branch  of 

-  the  famous  Blackfeet.  The  following  interesting  letter  has 

since  been  received  from  the  Bishop  of  Saskatchewan,  describing  a  visit 
lately  paid  by  him  and  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Mackay  to  this  new  Mission,  which 
is  the  most  westerly  of  the  Society’s  stations  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  : — 

Letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Saskatchewan. 


Emmanuel  College,  Prince  Albert, 

29 th  July,  1881. 

I  have  returned  from  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  visit  to  the  Fort  Macleod  district  of 
my  diocese,  where  your  missionary — 
the  Rev.  S.  Trivett — has  his  Mission  to 
the  Blood  Indians,  a  branch  of  the 
great  Blackfeet  nation.  I  was  accom¬ 
panied  on  the  journey  by  the  Rev. 
Canon  Mackay,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  We  left  Emmanuel 
College  on  25th  May.  Our  route  lay 
through  the  great  buffalo  plains — now 
vast  solitudes  from  the  disappearance 
of  the  buffalo,  and  the  consequent  with¬ 
drawing  of  the  Indians  from  hunting. 
We  reached  Maple  Creek,  the  first 
Indian  reserve  of  the  district,  on  5th 
June.  It  was  Sunday,  and  we  had 
travelled  all  the  morning  in  the  hope 
of  reaching  the  reserve  in  time  to  hold 
service.  We  were  kindly  received  by 
the  Government  farm  instructor — that 
is,  the  person  appointed  by  Government 
to  teach  the  Indians  to  cultivate  the 
ground.  The  reserve  is  thirty  miles 
east  of  Fort  Walsh,  the  head-quarters  of 
the  mounted  police  at  Cypress  Hills. 
There  are  at  present  800  heathen 
Indians  on  this  reserve.  They  are  all 
heathen,  without  a  single  exception,  and 
there  is  neither  missionary  nor  school¬ 
master  of  any  kind  among  them.  They 
are  chiefly  Assiniboines,  with  some  Crees 
and  Saulteaux.  A  large  number  of 
them — at  least  200 — gathered  round  the 
house  on  our  arrival,  and  proceeded  to 
welcome  us  with  a  dance,  the  noise  of 
which  rendered  a  service  in  the  house 
impossible.  We  went  outside  and 
watched  their  proceedings.  Six  or 
eight  Indians  sat  on  the  ground  round 
a  drum,  which  they  kept  beating  while 
they  sang  in  a  monotone.  Some  of  the 
men  stepped  out  from  the  crowd  from 
time  to  time,  and  danced,  keeping  time 
with  the  music.  They  carried  guns  and 


pistols,  and  were  painted  on  the  face, 
arms,  and  legs.  Their  legs  were 
generally  bare  and  painted  with  black 
stripes.  Their  faces  were  painted  red, 
black,  green,  or  striped.  Some  were 
dressed  in  the  most  fantastic  style,  with 
strips  of  leather  and  flannel.  Some  had 
their  hair  plaited  with  ornaments. 
Every  now  and  then  a  warrior  would 
march  backwards  and  forwards,  ad¬ 
dressing  the  crowd  as  he  did  sol  and 
telling  his  exploits,  the  singing 'and 
dancing  being  suspended  till  he  finished ; 
but  when  he  mentioned  some  fact  that 
any  of  the  drummers  could  testify  to 
from  personal  knowledge,  a  beat  was 
given  on  the  drum.  The  women  and 
children  sat  in  a  great  circle  behind  the 
men. 

One  of  the  men  who  beat  the  drum, 
had  the  mark  of  a  man’s  hand  painted 
on  his  arm  near  the  shoulder.  This 
signified  that  he  had  made  peace  with 
some  of  his  enemies,  the  custom  being 
for  each  man  to  lay  his  hand  on  the 
other’s  shoulder,  and  so  make  peace. 
I  noticed  two  large  scars  on  the  breast 
of  one  of  the  men,  and  inquired  how  he 
received  them.  It  appears  they  were 
made  at  a  religious  ceremony  called  the 
sun  dance.  The  conjuror  has  a  large 
tent  with  a  pole  in  the  middle,  thirty 
feet  high,  from  the  top  of  which  ropes 
are  hanging.  With  a  knife  he  makes 
two  large  incisions  in  the  breast  of  the 
Indian,  and  draws  the  end  of  one  of  the 
ropes  through  them  so  as  to  embrace 
the  muscular  parts  of  the  flesh.  The 
Indian  must  then  dance  round  the  pole, 
leaning  backwards  and  tugging  at  the 
rope  until  his  flesh  is  torn  by  it,  and  he 
is  thus  set  free.  It  is  a  very  painful 
ordeal,  as  you  may  easily  conceive,  and 
to  prepare  himself  for  it  the  Indian 
neither  eats,  drinks,  nor  sleeps  for  three 
days  and  nights  before  the  dance. 

We  had  an  interview  with  the  chiefs 
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of  the  Assiniboine  and  Saulteaux 
bands.  Canon  Mackay  interpreted  what 
I  said  into  Cree,  and  this  was  turned 
into  the  Assiniboine  tongue  by  one  of 
the  band  who  understood  Cree.  The 
Saulteaux  chief  could  make  out  the 
meaning  in  Cree  though  he  could  not 
speak  it.  They  did  not  seem  to  take 
much  interest  in  what  I  said  about 
religion.  Their  chief  idea  was  to  dis¬ 
cuss  their  treaty  with  the  Government ; 
but  their  bands  are  now  so  favourably 
situated  that  a  missionary  would  have 
every  opportunity  of  bringing  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel  before  them. 

We  reached  Fort  Walsh  on  the 
following  day,  and  were  most  kindly 
received  by  the  commissioner  of  the 
mounted  police,  Lieut.-Col.  Irvine,  and 
his  officers.  We  stayed  there  three  days, 
and  had  interviews  with  a  great  many 
Indians — all  heathen.  On  the  day  after 
our  arrival  there  was  a  gathering  of 
heathen  Crees  in  the  barrack-room. 
Their  chief,  Pieapot,  is  an  intelligent, 
clever  man.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
conversation,  Canon  Mackay  interpret¬ 
ing  for  me,  and  talking  to  them  a  great 
deal  himself.  I  spoke  to  them  at 
length  on  the  two  points  of  their  need 
of  religious  teaching  and  the  necessity 
of  their  obeying  the  Government,  and 
turning  to  good  account  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  they  now  have  of  learn¬ 
ing  the  white  man’s  way  of  living.  It 
is  really  deplorable  to  think  that  there 
is  no  missionary,  no  schoolmaster,  at 
Fort  Walsh  or  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  nearest  is  about  180  miles  distant. 
These  heathen  Crees  are  to  be  settled 
near  to  Fort  Walsh. 

Our  visit  to  the  reserve  of  Blood 
Indians,  where  the  Rev.  S.  Trivett,  of 
the  C.M.S.,  has  his  Mission,  was  a  very 
interesting  one.  The  reserve  is  the 
largest  in  the  dominion  of  Canada,  as 
far  as  I  know.  It  is  on  the  bank  of 
Belly  River,  about  eighteen  miles  south¬ 
east  of  Fort  Macleod.  It  stretches 
some  six  or  eight  miles  along  the  river. 
There  are  3300  Indians  on  it — men, 
women,  and  children.  They  are  all 
heathen. 

We  found  Mr.  Trivett  recovering  from 
a  sickness.  He  is  the  only  missionary 
on  the  reserve.  It  is  simply  impossible 
for  him  or  any  other  man  to  impart 
instruction  to  so  many  heathens  old  and 
young.  He  has  an  interpreter,  a  young 
man  of  the  tribe  who  has  acquired  a 


knowledge  of  English  through  residence 
among  the  Americans ;  but  he  has  no 
schoolmaster.  He  has  been  trying  to 
keep  school  himself,  and  I  saw  evidence 
that  he  had  done  a  good  work  among 
the  children.  He  has  had  from  forty 
to  sixty  children  attending  the  school — 
•possibly  he  may  be  able  to  reach  100 
more  or  less  efficiently ;  but  there  are 
probably  1000  children  on  the  reserve. 
What  is  to  become  of  the  other  900  ? 
The  grown-up  people  require  to  be 
taught  the  first  elements  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith.  They  have  a  heathen  creed 
of  their  own  with  its  attendant  cere¬ 
monies.  They  are  a  keen-witted,  sharp, 
intelligent  people.  They  have  always 
been  famed  as  orators  and  brave 
warriors — they  canuot  be  dealt  with 
like  children.  Mr.  Trivett  is  earnest, 
faithful,  zealous.  He  is  doing  and 
will  do  all  that  is  in  his  power,  but  the 
reserve  needs  several  missionaries  and 
teachers.  I  have  pledged  myself  to 
find  the  salary  of  a  schoolmaster  for 
him  from  25th  September  next,  he  in 
the  meantime  agreeing  to  conduct  the 
school  morning  and  evening,  so  as  to 
secure  the  Government  grant  at  once. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  placed  a  priest  in  the 
reserve  just  after  our  visit — but  there 
is  yet  time  for  our  Church  to  prevent 
any  large  number  of  the  Indians  being 
drawn  to  Rome.  But  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  time  is  rapidly 
passing  away. 

A  meeting  of  the  leading  Indians  of 
the  reserve  was  held  in  Mr.  Trivett’s 
school-house  in  the  afternoon.  It  in¬ 
cluded  the  head  chief,  Red  Crow,  and 
fourteen  minor  chiefs.  The  house  was 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity ;  a  great 
many  people  were  also  outside.  I 
addressed  them  at  length  on  the  change 
that  rendered  it  necessary  for  them  to 
cultivate  the  ground  as  a  means  of 
living.  I  also  pointed  out  the  advantage 
of  having  their  children  taught  in 
school,  and  urged  them  to  send  them 
regularly.  I  further  explained  to  them, 
as  simply  as  I  could,  the  main  truths  of 
the  Gospel,  and  the  missionary’s  object 
in  coming  among  them.  My  address 
was  translated,  sentence  by  sentence,  by 
Mr.  Trivett’s  interpreter.  When  I  con¬ 
cluded,  they  held  a  consultation  by  first 
passing  a  pipe  round  the  assembly,  and 
then  speaking  for  a  few  minutes  to- 
*  gether,  after  which  two  very  old  men 
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'.A  + enrolling  themselves  to  go  and 
ngh  ,  the  .nvbents.  They  owe  indeed 
\eiv  ma,'h  ’ He  English,  who  have 
done  everything  ^  fr^y  tliem  from 
t  heir  harharmm  aud  w.„.  1)av0  already 
succeeded  m  putting  a,  stop  pe  vaj(jg 
which  the  Rajpoots  used  armu;u\j 
make  into  the  country,  in  order  to  bin-t, 
the  pals  and  the  crops  of  the  unhappy- 
savages.  As  to  the  point  of  honour, 
they  carry  it  so  far  that  they  would 
allow  to  pass,  in  perfect  safety,  and 
oven  protect,  a  rich  caravan  which  had 
obtained  the  promise  of  a  safe  conduct, 
even  from  one  of  their  children.  The 


Bheel  tribes  still  people  the  whole 
Bftgur,  a  part  of  the  chain  of  the  Aiva- 
lis,  and  nearly  all  the  \indhyas.  M  e 
may  therefore  estimate  their  number 
between  one  or  two  millions  of  souls, 
which  shows  that  they  still  constitute 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  races 
of  India,  worthy,  according  to  all 
•-'■•counts,  of  a  careful  study.  I  he  inter- 
mixiuvPj  of  the  B heels  and  Rajpoots  has 
given  hi  rev  to  the  caste  of  the  Bhilalas, 
who  are  very  i*-amerous  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Mey war,  but  do  not  possess  any 
of  the' good  'qualities  of  either  race. 


It  will  be  observed  that  Monsieur  Rousselet  estimates  the  numbers 
of  the  Bheels  as  between  one  and  two  millions.  Others  reckon  them 
at  three  millions.  The  divergence  may  arise  from  the  extreme  diffi¬ 
culty  of  obtaining  a  correct  census  of  hill  tribes,  or  from  the  varying 
limits  of  territory  included  in  the  estimate.  It  should  be  added  that 
the  Bheels,  though  commonly  speaking  a  dialect  of  their  own,  all 
of  them  understand  Hindi.  But  I  feel  sure  that  sufficient  facts  have 
been  laid  before  the  readers  of  the  Intelligencer  to  secure  a  prayerful 
interest  in  this  effort  to  make  Jesus  known  to  those  who  have  never 
yet  heard  the  story  of  His  cross. 

E.  H.  Bickeesteth. 


THE  DIOCESE  OF  ATHABASCA. 

NE  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Special  Committee 
appointed  in  January  last  to  examine  the  Society’s 
financial  position,  and  consider  what  retrenchments  might 
be  made  in  the  Missions  without  injury  to  the  work,  was 
that  the  many  friends  of  the  always  popular  North-West 
America  Mission  should  be  invited  to  raise  Endowment  Funds  for  the 
Dioceses  of  Moosonee  and  Athabasca,  whereby  the  Society  might  be 
relieved  of  the  expense  of  supporting  Bishop  Horden  and  Bishop 
Bompas.  If  these  endowments  could  be  provided,  it  would  be  a  real 
advantage  both  to  the  Society  and  to  the  two  Dioceses. 

Intending  contributors,  however,  would  desire  to  know  what  mis¬ 
sionary  work  is  actually  being  done  in  the  vast  territories  presided 
over  by  these  two  Bishops.  An  excellent  account  of  the  Diocese  of 
Moosonee  is  presented  in  Bishop  HordeAs  Primary  Charge,  which 
was  printed  in  the  Intelligencer  of  November  last.  We  have  now  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  terse  and  interesting  statement  from  Bishop 
Bompas  respecting  the  still  more  extensive  Diocese  of  Athabasca : — 

DIOCESE  OF  ATHABASCA. 

This  diocese  was  formed  five  years  since  under  the  auspices  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  in  order  to  consolidate  the  missionary  operations  carried 
on  in  the  Mackenzie  River  District  for  the  past  twenty  years.  The  diocese 
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THE  CHURCH  MISSIONARY  GLEANER. 


water’*  edge  of  the  Gunga,  and  people  would  come  to  bless  themselves  in 
my  name.  Now  I  am  here  a  poor  sinner ;  but  I  have  my  Gunga.  Mv 
Gunga  is  the  blood  of  Jesus.”  s  3 


A  N  aged  Emir  in  Syria  said  to  a  lady  missionary,  “I  read  in  your  book 
AL  that  God  said  He  would  make  children  of  Abraham  out  of  stones. 
What  does  this  mean  P  I  am  a  stone,  cold  and  hard.  I  don’t  believe  in 
anything,  not  even  in  the  Koran.  Will  He  make  me  His  child  ?  ” 


A  GKEAh  Japanese  writer  on  religion,  named  Motoori,  taught  that 
'  morals  were  invented  by  the  Chinese  because  they  were  an  immoral 
people  ;  but  in  Japan  there  was  no  necessity  for  any  system  of  morals  as 
every  Japanese  acted  aright  if  he  only  consulted  his  own  heart”  ! 


CHRISTMAS  AT  METLAKAHTLA. 

13y  the  Bishop  of  Athabasca. 

[It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  autumn  of  1877-8  Bishop  Bompas 
crossed  the  Kocky  Mountains  and  visited  the  C.M.S.  stations  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  home  pictures  illustrating  bis  journey  appeared  in  the  Gleanek 
of  August,  18 1 8.  He  spent  Christmas  at  Metlakahtla,  and  sent  home  the 
following  account  of  it.] 

gi  HE  festivities  of  the  season  commenced  here  on 
ji  Christmas  Eve,  when  a  party  of  about  twenty-five  of 
•  the  elder  school-girls  were  invited  to  meet  us  at  tea. 

_ |  After  tea  we  were  all  entertained  by  Mr.  Duncan 

with  the  exhibition  of  a  galvanic  battery  and  other 
amusements.  This  party  having  dispersed  to  their  homes 
m  g°0(l  time,  at  a  later  hour  came  together  the  singers 
who  were  appointed  to  sing  Christmas  carols  during  the  night 
along  the  village  street,  led  by  Mr.  Schutt,  the  schoolmaster. 
Alter  their  singing  they  returned  to  supper  at  the  Mission  before 
retiring  to  rest. 

On  Christmas  morning  the  first  sight  which  greeted  us  was 
that  of  the  constables  lengthening  to  its  full  height  the  flagstaff 
on  the  watch-house,  to  hoist  the  flag  for  Christmas,  and  all  the 
village  street  was  soon  gaily  dressed  with  flags.  The  con- 
stables  then^narchud  about  the  village  .to  different  houses  to - 
shake  hands  and  make  Christmas  peace  with  all  whom  they  had 
been  called  to  interfere  with  in  the  course  of  the  year.  At 
eleven  o’clock  the  church  bell  rang,  and  the  large  church  was 
thronged  with  a  well-dressed  and  attentive  congregation. 

After  service  all  the  villagers,  to  the  number  of  about  600,  had 
to  come  and  pass  through  the  Mission-house  to  shake  hands 
with  all  the  inmates.  In  doing  this  they  so  crowded  the  verandah 
that  the  boards  actually  gave  way  beneath  them,  but  the  ground 
being  only  about  two  feet  below  no  injury  resulted.  After  all 
the  shaking  of  hands  was  over,  the  villagers  returned  home  to  their 
own  private  entertainments,  and  most  of  us  at  the  Mission  enjoyed 
a  quiet  Christmas  evening  together  ;  but  Mr.  Duncan  entertained 
at  tea  a  party  of  the  chiefs  and  principal  persons  of  the  village, 
whom  we  did  not  join,  from  inability  to  converse  in  the  Tsimshean 
tongue. 

The  day  after  Christmas  was  again  a  gay  one.  The  constables 
twenty-five  in  number,  paraded  and  exercised  on  the  green  with 
banners  and  music,  and  about  fifty  volunteers  in  neat  white 
uniform,  with  drums  and  fifes  and  banners  flying,  went  through 
creditable  evolutions  and  exercises.  All  the  strangers  who  had 
come  from  neighbouring  villages  to  spend  Christmas  at  Metla¬ 
kahtla  were  collected  by  Mr.  Duncan  in  the  Mission  Hall,  and 
after  a  suitable  address  received,  all  of  them,  presents  of  soap 
apples,  sugar,  tobacco,  &c.  In  the  evening  the  usual  week-day 
sei  vice  was  held  in  the  school-room,  always  crowded. 

The  following  day  all  the  children  of  the  schools  were 
assembled  by  Mr.  Duncan  at  his  house,  first  the  girls  and  then 
the  boys,  about  200  in  all,  and  after  being  amused  by  him  were 
treated  to  sugar-plums  and  apples,  and  each  one  received  some 
article  of  clothing  (cap  or  cape,  &c.),  so  as  to  be  sent  away  to 
tneir  homes  rejoicing.  J 


Next  day  all  the  men  of  the  village,  about  300,  were  assembled 
in  the  market-house  to  he  addressed  by  Mr.  Duncan.  After  he 
had  given  them  the  best  advice  he  could,  their  Christmas  pre¬ 
sents  were  distributed  to  them  in  the  presence  of  all  the  Mission 
party.  Those  consisted  of  Jib.  sugar  and  six  apples  to  each  one, 
with  copy-book  and  pencil,  or  tobacco  for  the  older  men. 

The  day  after  this,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schutt  kindly  entertained  all 
the  widows  of  the  village,  about  sixty  in  number,  to  a  substantial 
dinner.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  even  the  old  and  decrepid  able 
to  sit  at  table  and  enjoy  their  meal,  and  it  made  us  enter  fully 
into  the  idea  of  the  renovating  influence  of  Christmas  blessings, 
to  think  in  what  dark  and  murderous  heathenism  these  aged 
widows  had  been  reared  when  young.  After  dinner  Mr.  Duncan 
brought  them  to  his  hall  to  listen  to  an  address,  so  that  they 
might  not  return  home  without  words  of  gospel  truth  and  comfort 
to  cheer  them  for  struggling  days. 

^  The  morrow,  being  Sunday,  was  marked  by  the  usual  services. 
These  consist,  first,  of  morning  Sunday-school  at  half-past  nine,  at 
which  about  200  are  present,  both  children  and  adults,  males 
and  females  being  in  separate  buildings.  All  the  elder  scholars 
learn  and  repeat  a  text  both  in  English  and  Tsimshean,  and  have 
it  explained  to  them,  and  they  are  able  to  use  intelligently  their 
English  Bibles  for  this  purpose.  At  eleven  is  morning  service  in 
church,  attended  at  Christmas  time  by  700  to  S00.  Hymns  are 
sung  both  in  English  and  Tsimshean,  and  heartily  joined  in  by 
the  congregation.  This  being  the  last  Sunday  in  the  year  the 
service  was  made  a  specially  devotional  one  to  seek  mercy  for 
the  offences  of  the  past  twelvemonth. 

After  morning  service  the  adults  meet  again  in  Sunday-school 
to  learn  in  English  and  Tsimshean  the  text  of  the  sermon,  and  have 
it  again  explained  to  them  by  the  native  Sunday-school  teachers, 
who  aie  piepaied  for  this  duty  at  a  meeting  with  Mir.  Duncan  on 
Saturday  evening. .  It  is  very  interesting  to  see  about  300  adults 
gathered  together  in  the  three  schools  at  midday,  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  native  teachers,  and  with  English  Bibles  in  their  hands 
poring  intelligently  over  the  text,  and  following  out  again  the 
subject  of  the  morning  discourse.  I  cannot  but  think  it  would 
he  a  great  gain  if  this  scheme  of  Mr.  Duncan’s  could  be  largely 
followed  in  other  Missions. 

Afternoon  service  is  held  in  the  church  at  three  o’clock,  with  a 
Litany,  and  alter  this,  when  the  daylight  lasts  long  enough,  there 
is  a  second  Sunday-school.  The  church  is  as  full  in  the  ’  after¬ 
noon  as  in  the  morning,  and  the  punctuality  of  the  attendance  is 
surprising.  In  the  evening,  at  seven  o’clock,  service  is  again  held 
in  the  school-room,  which  is  crowded,  and  occasional  meetings 
are  held  by  the  elder  converts  for  the  benefit  of  any  aged  people 
unable  to  come  to  church.  ° 

To  return  to  the  Christmas  doings.  On  the  Monday  all  the 
women  of  the  village,  about  300,  assembled  in  the  market-house, 
and  after  suitable  addresses  valuable  presents  were  made  to  each 
viz.,  1  lb.  soap,  1  lb.  rice,  and  several  apples,  &c.,  so  that  they 
returned  home  laden  and  rejoicing.  Altogether  about  £50  must 
have  been  spent  upon  the  Christmas  presents. 

On  Monday  evening,  being  the  last  night  of  the  old  year,  a 
suitable  service  was  held  in  church,  the  subject  being  Psalm  xc,, 

“  So  teach  us  to  number  our  days,”  &c.  On  New°Year’s  Day 
the  festivities  were  renewed.  Bugle-notes  and  drums  and  fifes, 
and  the  exercises  of  the  volunteers,  enlivened  the  scene.  The 
youth  of  the  village  played  football  on  the  sands.  All  the  men 
of  the  village  were  assembled  in  the  market-house,  and  were 
permanently  enrolled  in  ten  companies,  the  members  of  each 
company  receiving  rosettes  of  a  distinguishing  colour.  Each 
company  has  in  it,  besides  ordinary  members,  one  chief,  two 
constables,  one  elder,  and  three  councillors,  who  are  all  expected 
to  unite  in  preserving  the  peace  and  order  of  the  village.  The 
ten  chiefs  all  spoke  in  the  market-house  on  New  Year’s  Day 
and  in  sensible  language  promised  to  follow  the  teaching  they 
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had  received,  and  to  unite  in  promoting  -what  is  good.  After  the 
meeting  all  adjourned  to  the  green  in  front  of  the  church,  and 
joined  in  singing  “  God  save  the  Queen,”  in  English,  before 
dispersing  to  their  homes.  The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  New 
Year’s  greetings. 

Wednesday  evening  was  occupied  by  the  usual  week-day 
service,  and  Thursday  and  Friday  evenings  were  devoted  to  the 
exhibition  in  the  school-room,  first  to  the  women  and  then  to  the 
men,  of  a  large  magic  lantern,  with  oxygen  light,  and  also  a 
microscope,  showing  living  insects  and  sea-water  animalcules, 
as  well  as  various  slides. 

The  above  is  but  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  efforts  made  by 
Mr.  Duncan  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  his  village. 


A  GROUP  AT  TALJHARI,  NOVEMBER,  1878. 

AST  year,  no  contributions  to  the  Gleaner  were  more 
attractive  to  its  readers  than  the  “  Letters  to  my  Parish 
from  Santalia,”  written  by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Storrs  during 
his  late  visit  to  the  Santal  Mission  ;  and  the  group  we 
now  present  will  interest  very  many.  Por  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  only  beginning  to  read  the  Gleaner  with  this  number, 
we  may  just  say  that  the  Santas  are  a  tribe  in  Bengal,  not  Hindus  in 
either  race  or  religion,  among  whom  the  Society  began  a  Mission  just 
twenty  years  ago.  (See  Gleaner,  January,  1875 ;  April,  1877 ;  October, 


1878.)  Nearly  two  thousand  of  this  simple-hearted  people  have  embraced 
the  Gospel,  and  on  St.  Andrew’s  Hay,  1878,  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta 
ordained  the  first  three  Santal  clergymen,  all  of  whom,  with  their 
families,  appear  in  the  picture.  Mr.  Storrs  writes  as  follows  : — 

I  send  you  the  photograph.  To  my  right  hand  is  Tunbridge ;  beyond 
him  Sham’s  wife  and  two  of  her  children,  with  Sham  himself  standing 
behind  her  with  an  umbrella  in  his  hand.  Between  Tunbridge  and 
myself,  a  little  to  the  back,  stands  Kadru,  my  Santal  chaprasi  or  mes¬ 
senger,  a  capital  energetic  fellow ;  on  a  line  with  him,  exactly  behind  me, 
is  Joseph,  my  cook,  a  Pahari,  and  a  very  decent  little  fellow.  To  my  left 
is  Bkirn,  the  first  Santal  baptized ;  then  his  wife  Lucy,  with  her  hands 
spread  out  on  her  knees,  their  eldest  boy  standing  behind  her,  and  the 
second  sitting  at  her  feet.  Then  comes  Jauna,  Sido’s  wife,  with  one 
child  on  her  knee  and  another  at  her  feet ;  and  last  of  all  Sido  himself, 
the  second  Santal  who  was  baptized  in  our  Mission. 


“  WITHOUT  GOD.” 

HE  national  religion,  so  to  speak,  of  Ceylon  is 
Buddhism,  a  system  which  numbers  its  votaries  by 
hundreds  of  millions.  It  is  a  religion  which  in  one 
sad  particular  stands  almost  by  itself.  It  may  in 
the  strictest  sense  be  termed  atheistic — it  knows 
no  Creator,  no  one  who  may  properly  be  called  God. 

In  his  teaching  Buddha  asserts  himself  to  be  supreme.  On  the 
other  hand  he  nowhere  claims  to  be  the  Creator,  or  to  have  in  any 
way  contributed  to  the  coming  into  being  ol  the  present  course 
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Madison  Avenue,  corner  of  45th  Street. 

The  analogy  between  the  hieroglyphics,  as  interpreted  by  Professor  Seyffarth  ; 
the  syllabo-phonetic  system,  successfully  used  by  Rev.  W-W.  Kirkby ;  and  the 
phonetic  alphabet,  as  used  by  Rev.  Dr.  Nathan  Brown  in  Assam,  now,  1882,  in  Japan, 
will  be  briefly  mentioned  by  Dr.  David-P7.  Holton. 
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NEW  MISSION  AT  FORT  RUPERT,  VANCOUVER’S  ISLAND. 

T  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Duncan  has  long  been  wishing^ 
to  extend  the  good  work  he  has  done  among  the  Tsimsheans  ot 
the  North  Pacific  coast  to  the  Indians  of  Vancouver’s  Island, 
particularly  those  at  the  northern  end,  where  Fort  Rupert  is 
situated.  Three  or  four  years  ago,  their  head  chief  travelled  300 
miles  to  visit  Metlakahtla,  and  addressed  the  Christian  community  there, 
saying  that  “a  rope  had  been  thrown  out  from  Metlakahtla  which  was 
encircling  and  drawing  together  all  the  Indian  tribes  into  one  common  brother¬ 
hood.”  He  begged  hard  for  a  teacher,  and  Mr.  Duncan  thought  of  removing 
to  Fort  Rupert  himself ;  but  his  presence  at  the  settlement  has  been  too 
important  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  when  Bishop  Bompas  was  on  the ^  coast 
last  winter,  it  was  arranged  that  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Hall  should  go..  We  are 
now  able  to  present  Mr.  Hall’s  report  on  the  commencement  of  this  new  and 
interesting  Mission  : —  r 


Fort  Rupert, 

Vancouver’ s  Island, 

June  1  \th,  1878. 

I  have  now  been  at  this  camp  three 
months,  and  yon  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  I  am  very  happy  in  my  work.  I 
found  these  Indians  in  a  very  wretched 
condition.  The  progressive  colonization 
up  the  coast,  instead  of  advancing  the 
Natives  in  the  place,  gives  them  more 
facilities  to  sin,  and  early  death  follows 
in  many  cades. 

The  people  all  seemed  very  pleased  at 
my  arrival,  and  1  have  no  reason  for 
thinking  they  are  less  pleased  to-day 
than  when  I  arrived  (March  12tli),  I 
obtained  two  rooms  in  the  Fort,  and 
also  the  privilege  of  boarding  with  the 
officer  in  charge.  This  man  has  a  large 
and  young  family,  and  he  has  been  very 
anxious  that  some  one  should  come 
here,  so  that  his  children  may  attend 
school,  and  for  this  reason  Mr.  Hunt 
(for  that  is  his  name)  has  been  very  kind 
to  me.  He  bought  a  large  Indian  house 
adjoining  the  Fort  for  sixty  blankets, 
and  told  me  it  was  his  wish  I  should  use 
it  for  my  school  and  services.  This  I 
gladlv  accepted.  It  is  not  only  a  large 
and  clean  building,  but,  being  situated 
in  the  middle  of  the  camp,  those  lazy 
Indians  come  more  readily  to  it  than  if 
a  great  way  off,  e.g.  at  the  end  of  the 
camp.  This  house  will  have  to  be  re¬ 
stored  to  its  original  owner  whenever  he 
can  refund  the  sixty  blankets. 

When  I  arrived  here,  there  were  a 
number  of  strange  Indians  on  a  visit 
from  neighbouring  tribes,  and  a  daily 
feasting  and  distribution  of  property 


was  kept  up  in  honour  of  the,  .visitors. 
This  system  of  “  lending  prbjSterty  ”  is 
the  cause  of  most  evil  in  the  camp,  and  I 
am  sure  little  solid  good  cau  be  accom¬ 
plished  until  it  is  abolished;  Pride  is 
the  origin  of  this  system,  and  this  sin 
must  be  met  by  the  light  of  Divine 
truth,  and  then,  as  at  Fort  Simpson,  I 
trust  the  “property  giving”  .may  be  abo¬ 
lished.  A  man  must  keep  giving  away 
every  two  or  three  years,  and  in  some 
way"  or  other  obtain  blankets:  [Mr. 
Hall  here  refers  to  the  gross  crimes  in¬ 
dulged  in  by  the  people,  by  which  they 
seek  to  increase  their  possessions.] 

The  Fort  Ruperts  are  looked  up  to 
bv  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  this 
seems  to  have  made  them  more  proud, 
independent,  and  lazy.  Other  tribes 
hunt,  fish,  and  make  grease  from'' the 
seal  and  lioolikan,  but  these  Indians  do 
no  work.  They  cannot  make  canoes, 
they  have  very  little  garden  ground,  few 
of  them  make  grease,  and,  consequently, 
they  are  very  poor,  and  live  by  scheming 
and  stealing.  Truly,  if  any  part  of  the 
world  requires  the  light  of  Gospel  truth, 
it  is  the  spot  to  which,  in  God’s  pro¬ 
vidence,  I  liave  been  sent.  It  is  a  per¬ 
fect  contrast  to  the  thriving  town  of 
Metlakahtla,  and  it  is  comforting  to 
know  that  the  same  weapons  I  wield 
have  been  mighty,  through  God,  in  sub¬ 
duing  the  same  evils  there  that  meet 
me  at  this  place. 

I  commenced  school  on  April  1st,  and 
have  been  very  much  encouraged  with 
this  part  of  my  work.  The  attendance 
has  averaged  twenty -five,  but  I  have  had 
fifty,  many  of  them  adults^I^rg|Ve 
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\  tribes,  but  a  greater  joy  if  God  takes 
this  opportunity  of  magnifying  His 
grace  to  my  people.  And  one  feels  that 
there  can  be  no  lack  of  success  in  this 
work — that  is,  if  one’s  life  consists  in 
loving  and  praising  the  Lord.  If  I  am 
only  taught  lessons  of  patience,  hope, 
and  self-distrust,  the  work  will  be  a  suc¬ 
cess,  and  perhaps  the  very  success 
that  God  may  wish  for,  although  it  ap¬ 
pears  failure  to  men. 

But  we  do  believe  that  the  entrance 
of  the  Word  giveth  light,  and  this  is  my 
confidence  that  there  will  be  a  day  dawn 
for  the  tribes  around  me,  when  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness  arises  upon  them,  as 
revealed  in  His  very  Word. 

There  are  nineteen  other  villages 
around F ort  Rupert,  varying  from  twenty 
to  eighty  miles  distant,  not  one  of  which 
have  at  present  a  teacher  among  them, 
but  all  can  be  reached  through  this 
language.  Twenty  years  ago  the  entire 
population  was  estimated  at  10,000, 
but  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  more 
than  3500  at  present. 

Sept.  30 th. 

I  am  fiuding  out  day  by  day  fresh 
instances  of  the  misery  of  these  poor 
people.  They  are  slaves  to  each  other. 
There  is  no  encouragement  for  them  to 
work,  because  the  lazy  ones  live  upon 
the  earnings  and  produce  of  the  workers. 
It  is  a  fact  that  those  who  do  work  are  the 
poorest.  If  a  man  grows  a  few  bushels 
of  potatoes,  they  are  always  eaten  at  a 
feast  less  than  a  week  after  they  come 
from  the  ground.  Feasts  are  being  held 
every  day  now,  to  which  only  the  men 
are  invited.  Salmon,  seal,  porpoise, 
potatoes,  berries,  and  oil  are  being  con¬ 
sumed  in  large  quantities.  A  few  days 
since  a  man  accomplished  a  great  feat 
by  eating  six  long  stripes  of  seal  at  one 
feast. 

The  people  are  always  borrowing,  and 
they  are  not  expected  to  pay  the  loan 
for  one  or  two  years,  when  they  refund 
double  what  th  ey  borrowed.  In  this  way 
the}r  live  upon  each  other,  and  the  result 
is  they  are  constantly  quarrelling  about 
their  property,  and  it  prevents  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  love  and  unity.  It  is  sad  to  hear 
a  number  of  angry  creditors  crying  to  a 
dyiug  man  or  woman  to  pay  what  he  or 
she  owes. 
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have  not  a  blanket  to  call  their  own. 
Four  blankets  (24s.)  were  given  this 
.summer  for  one  pint  bottle  of  wbisky. 
Several  canoes  brought  the  spirit  from 
Victoria  to  this  place,  and  much  profit 
must  have  accrued  to  the  vendors.  One 
canoe  was  happily  upset  just  before 
reaching  Zou-wit-ty,  and  the  poisonous 

stuff  sank.  '  ,  .  ' 

In  the  Tsimshean  houses,  at  tins 
season,  one  would  find  a  good  supply  of 
dried  salmon,  fish-grease,  and  potatoes, 
ready  for  the  winter ;  but  not  at  Fort 
Rupert.  However,  there  is  plenty  of 
food  to  be  obtained  at  this  place  all  the 
year  round,  and  that  is  why  the  Indians 
do  not  care  to  lay  up  a  supply.  By 
digging  on  our  beacli  at  low  tide,  one 
can"  find  enough  sliell-fish  any  day  to 
make  a  meal.  Bushels  of  crabs,  clams, 
cockles,  mussels,  are  smoked  and  eaten 
every  year. 

But"  I  must  give  you  some  good  as 
well  as  bad  news.  My  people  are  down 
low,  very  low,  but  I  believe  much  can  be 
done  for  them.  Since  the  people  re¬ 
turned  from  Zou-wit-ty,  I  have  had 
about  100  at  my  services  on  Sunday. 
All  through  the  summer,  I  have  had 
nearly  all  the  milage  contained— be¬ 
tween  thirty  and  forty.  I  have  a  good 
interpreter,  and,  with  God  s  help,  I  ha've 
told  these  people  of  the  love  of  Jesus 
from  the  Gospels  .  and  the  Book  ot 

Genesis.  . 

Last  Sunday  three  officers  of  the 
Guards  were  present :  they-  arrived  the 
day  before  from  England  to  hunt  the 
elk,  bears,  &c.,  which  abound  in  the 
north  of  this  island.  The  large  house  m 
which  I  hold  my  school  and  services  was 
filled  with  Indians,  and  they  all  listened 
attentively  to  my  addresses  about  the 
woman  who  washed  our  Saviour  s  feet 
with  her  tears.  The  wives  of  the  chiefs 
came  in  their  state  dresses,  viz.,  scarlet 
cloth  blankets,  on  which  were  .  devices 
(e.g.,  an  eagle)  worked  with  pearl 
buttons.  This  parade  was,  of.  course, 
in  honour  of  the  three  white  chiefs. 

In  my  school,  which  I  have  once  each 
day,  I  have  taught  the  young  people 
several  hymns,  prayers,  texts,  and  a 
simple  catechism,  all  in  their  own  lan¬ 
guage.  I  ought  to  state '  that  several 
lads  did  not  go  to  the  debauch  this 
year;  they  preferred  staying  behind  and 
attending  school.  I  have  an  average  of 
forty  attending  school.  About  their  love 
for  instruction  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
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and  they  are  very  quick  in  learning  the 
hvmns,  and  fond  of  singing  them. 

“On  the  12th  August  I  vyent .  to  the 
Nimkish  village  in  a  canoe.  This  pmce 
is  called- Alert  Bay,  and  it  is  ;  about 
twenty-five  miles  farther  south.  Iheie 
are  several  white  men  living  here,, 
salting  salmon  for  exportation. 

I  visited  all  the  Nimkish  houses,  and 
seemed  to  astonish  several  .men  with 
my  knowledge  of  Quag-gulth,  be.  the 
Fort  Rupert  language,  which  These 
people  speak.  All  looked  upon  me  as 
tlieir  friend,  and  said  they  were  glad  to 
see  me,  and  showed  .they  were’  by 
coming  to  a  service  which  I  held  through 
an  interpreter.  1  spoke  on  the  A10' 
digal  Son  ” — a  subject  adapted  to  bung 
home  the  Gospel  to  Indians  healing  it. 
for  the  first  time.  I  stood  up  and 
played  my  English  concertina  to  the 
tune  of  the  well-known  hymn, — 

“  Jesus  loves  me,  this  I  know, 

For  the  Bible  tells  me  so.’’ 

The  Indians  I  brought  with  me  knew 
the  hymn,  and  the  white  men  who  were 
present  from  the  fishery  understood  it. 

I  read  the  translation,  and  then  we 
sang.  All  the  Indians  were  quiet,  and, 
when  a  *  baby  cried  and  disturbed  us, 
they  sent  it  away. 

On  August  19th  four  large  canoes, 
containing  seventy  men,  arrived  here 
from  the  Lay-pie, -tow  villnges,  about 
ninety  miles  south.  There  are  four  vil¬ 
lages  of  these  Indians,  who  all  speak 
theFortRupert  language.  These  Indians 
had  been  invited  to  a  distribution  oi 
blankets  at  the  next  village.  Meanly  all 
my  people  were  away,  but  those  who 
remained  feasted  the  visitors  four  days. 

I  spoke  to  one  of  their  chiefs,  and  invited 
his  people  to  a  special  service.  All  were 
pleased,  and  when  I  rang  the  bell  in  the 
afternoon  for  school,  they  thought  there 
was  another  service,  and  came  in  again. 
These  people  had  heard  the  Gospel 
preached  in  the  trading  jargon  (Che- 
uook),  which  all  these  Indians  speak ; 
but  what  they  enjoyed  was  hearing  it  in 
their  own  language. 

These  Lay-cle-tows  are  renowned  for 
the  murders  they  have  committed. 
Many  an  Indian  from  the  north,  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  Victoria,  and  white  men  too, 
have  been  butchered  by  them.  . 

These  people  cannot  be  hurried,  and  I 
expect  to  be  here  two  years  without 
doing  much.  It  will  take  me  all  this 
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